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Thk  distingiiishmg  features  of  ihe  present  collection  are,  the  nniunxal 
variety  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  materials ;  a  comprehensive 
grouping,  sach  as  has  not  hitherto  heen  attempted,  of  exercises  fipom  the 
most  celebrated  orators  and  popular  debaters  of  ancient  and  modem  times ; 
the  allotment  of  a  liberal  space  to  original  translations  fix)m  the  French 
and  other  languages  ;  and  the  introduction  of  notes,  explanatory  and  bio- 
graphical, with  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  authors.  Side  by  side 
with  those  pieces  of  acknowledged  excellence,  that  justify  the  title  of  tho 
wxnrk,  will  be  found  a  large  number  that  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  pre- 
sented as  exercises  for  recitation  and  declamation.  In  the  case  of  selec- 
tions, care  has  been  taken  to  coUate  them  with  the  latest  and  most 
authentic  editions  of  the  works  from  which  they  are  extracted ;  and  thus 
many  current  errors  and  mutilations  have  been  avoided. 

Of  the  British  parliamentary  specimens,  many  are  valuable,  not  only 
as  models  of  style,  but  as  illustrating  the  early  history  of  our  own  country. 
Much  original  research  has  been  bestowed  on  this  part>6f  the  volume. 
Hie  privilege  of  occasional  compression  being  indispensable,  it  has  been 
exercised  with  as  scrupulous  a  regard  as  possible  to  the  integrity  of  the 
text.  Most  of  the  extracts  from  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan ; 
nearly  all  from  Burke,  Grattan,  Curran,  and  Brougham  ;  all  but  one  fix)m 
Canning  and  Macaulay ;  and  all  from  Vane,  Meredith,  Wilkes,  Shell, 
Croker,  Talfourd,  Peel,  Cobden,  Palmerston,  RusseU,  and  others,  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  a  ''  Speaker.'* 

Among  the  familiar  masterpieces  of  American  oratory  will  be  found 
many  new  extracts,  not  unworthy  of  the  association.  They  belong  to  the 
whole  country,  and  no  sectional  bias  has  influenced  the  choice. 

Of  the  brilliant  specimens  of  the  senatorial  eloquence  of  France,  all  but 
two  have  been  translated  expressly  for  this  work.  In  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  volume,  there  has  also  been  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
original  editorial  labor ;  all  the  highly  efiective  exercises  from  Massillon, 
Hugo,  Pichat,  Mickiewicz,  and  many  others,  having  been  translated; 
all  those  fix)m  Homer,  Schiller,  Delavigne,  Bulwer,  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  and 
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Browning ;  and  nearly  all  from  Knowles,  Croly,  Horace  Smith,  and  othere, 
together  with  the  comic  dialogues  from  Morton,  Mathews,  and  Coyne, 
Laving  been  selected  or  adapted  for  this  collection. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  oratory  of  the  ancients  has  supplied  an  unusual 
number  of  exercises.  A  certain  novelty  has,  however,  in  many  instances. 
been  imparted  here,  by  original  translations.  We  have  had  little,  in 
modem  times,  to  surpass  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  or  the  fiery 
invective  of  iEschines.  The  putative  speeches  from  Livy,  Tacitus,  and 
Sallust,  have  been  newly  translated  or  adapted.  In  two  or  three  instiincos, 
the  translation  has  been  so  liberal  that  a  nearer  relationship  to  the  original 
than  that  of  a  paraphrase  has  not  been  claimed.  The  speeches  of  Brutus, 
Caius  Marius,  Canulcius,  Virginius,  and  others,  have  been  expanded  or 
abridged,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  declamation.  The  two  speeches  of  Spar- 
tacus,  that  of  Regulus,  with  several  others,  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
published.  The  extracts  from  that  strangely  depreciated  work,  Cowper's 
Homer,  have  the  vivid  simplicity  and  force  of  the  original,  and  are  among 
the  most  appropriate  exercises  for  elocution  in  the  whole  scope  of  Eng- 
lish blank  verse. 

Throughout  the  present  volume,  in  deciding  upon  the  insertion  of  a 
piece,  the  question  has  been,  not  "  Who  wrote  it?  "  or,  "  What  country 
nroduoed  it^'  but,  ii  Is  it  good  for  the  purpose  ?  "  Like  other  arts,  that 
of  eloquence  is  unhedged  by  geographical  lines  ;  and  it  is  as  inconsistent 
with  true  culture,  to  confine  pupils  to  American  models  in  this  art,  as  it 
would  be  in  sculpture  or  painting.  While  exercising  great  freedom  of 
range  in  sel^lifcn,  however,  it  has  been  the  editor's  study  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  ^Uj^ral  patriotism ;  to  do  justice  to  all  the  noblest  masters 
of  eloquenceJlMto  all  schools  and  styles,  from  which  a  grace  may  be 
borrowed ;  a^djl^bovo  all,  to  admit  nothing  that  could  reasonably  ofiend 
the  ear  of  piel^  and  good  taste. 

The  Introductory  Treatise  embodies  the  views,  not  only  of  the  editor, 
bat  of  many  of  our  most  experienced  and  distinguished  teachers,  in  regard 
to  the  unprofittflSle  character  of  those  "  systems  "  which  profess  to  teach 
reading  and  speaking  by  the  rule  and  plummet  of  sentential  analysis  or 
rhetorical  notation.  Of  these  attempts  the  pupil  may  well  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  ^wper^-^' 

*'  Defend  me,  therefore,  oommon  sense,  say  I, 
From  rererieiBo  airy,  —  from  the  tcxl 
Of  dropping  baokets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up  ! " 

The  preceptive  portion  of  the  Treatise  presents  no  particular  claim  to  origi- 
nality ;  the  object  being  merely  to  give  a  summary  of  all  the  discoveries 
and  hints  that  can  be  serviceable  to  the  student,  in  the  development  of 
his  vocal  and  elocutiooary  powers. 
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JOU/LliJtAt  ^  ^'    > 
INTRODUCTORY    TREATISE. 

I.    ORATORY. 

Obato&t,  which  hM  its  deriTatioii  from  the  Latin  verb  oro^  signifying  to 
plttd,  to  beseech,  may  be  defined  the  art  of  producing  persuasion  or  oonvic- 
tion  by  means  of  spoken  disoourse.  The  woi^  eloquence,  in  its  primary  sig- 
nification, as  its  etymology  implies,  had  a  single  reference  to  public  speaking  ; 
but  it  is  applied  by  Aristotle,  as  well  as  by  modem  writers,  to  compositions  not 
intended  for  public  delivery.  A  similar  extension  of  meaning  has  been 
giren  to  the  word  rhetoric,  which,  in  its  etymological  sense,  means  the  art  of 
th»  orator,  but  now  comprehends  the  art  of  prose  composition  gene^Uy. 

ORATORY  AMONG   THE  ANCIENTS. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  speeches  attributed  by  Homer  to  the  chie&  of  the 
niad,  as  well  as  by  the  commendations  which  he  bestows  on  Nestor  and 
Ulysses  for  their  eloquence,  that  the  art  of  Oratory  was  early  understood  and 
honored  in  Oreece.  But  it  was  not  till  Demosthenes  appeared  that  Gre- 
cian eloquence  reached  its  perfection.  Demosthenes,  who,  by  the  consent  of 
all  antiquity,  was  the  prince  of  orators,  still  maintains  his  preeminence.  Of 
his  style,  Hume  has  happily  said :  *'  It  is  rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to 
the  sense  ;  it  is  vehement  reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art ;  it  is 
disdain,  anger,  boldness,  fireedom,  involved  in  a  continued  stream  of  argu- 
ment ;  and  of  all  human  productions,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to 
us  the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection."  It  is  related  of 
this  great  orator,  that,  in  his  .first  address  to  the  people,  he  was  laughed  at 
and  interrupted  by  their  clamors.  He  had  a  weakness  of  Toice  and  a  stam- 
mering propensity  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  be  understood.  By 
immense  labor,  and  an  undaunted  perseverance,  he  overcame  these  defects  ; 
and  subsequently,  by  the  spell  of  his  eloquence,  exercised  an  unparalleled  sway 
over  that  same  people  who  had  jeered  at  him  when  they  first  heard  him  speak 
in  public.  The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  were  not  extemporaneous.  There  were 
no  writers  of  short-hand  in  his  days  ;  and  what  was  written  could  only  come 
from  the  author  himself. 

After  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  Grecian  eloquence,  which  was  coeval  with 
Grecian  liberty,  declined  with  the  decay  of  the  latter.  In  Rome,  the  military 
spirit,  so  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  civil  freedom,  long  checked  tlu) 
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growtli  of  that  popular  intelligence  which  is  the  only  element  in  which  ^  the 
noblest  eloquence  is  nurtured.  Rhetoricians  were  banished  from  the  country 
as  late  as  the  year  of  the  city  592.  A  few  years  subsequent  to  this  period, 
the  study  of  Oratory  was  intnyduced  from  Athens  ;  and  it  at  length  found  a 
zealous  disciple  and  a  consummate  master  in  Cicero,  whose  fame  is  second 
6nly  to  that  of  his  Athenian  predecessor.  The  main  causes  to  which  the 
extraordinary  perfection  of  ancient  Oratory  is  to  be  ascribed  are  the  gpreat 
pains  bestowed  on  the  education  of  the  young  in  this  most  difficult  art,  and 
the  practice  among  speakers  of  preparing  nearly  all  their  finest  orations 
before  delivery. 

MODERN    ORATORT. 

In  modem  times.  Oratory  has  not  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care  as 
among  the  ancients.  The  diffusion  of  opinions  and  arguments  by  means  of 
the  Press  has,  perhaps,  contributed  in  some  degree  to  its  neglect  A  speaker 
is  now  mainly  known  to  the  public  through  the  Press,  and  it  is  often  more 
important  to  him  to  be  read  than  heard.  Still,  the  power  of  Oratory  in  repub- 
lican countries  must  always  be  immense,  and  the  importance  of  its  cultivation 
must  be  proportionate.  We  see  it  flourish  or  decay  according  to  the  degree 
of  freedom  among  the  people,  and  it  is  a  bad  sign  for  a  republic  when  Oratory 
is  slighted  or  underyaiued.  It  was  not  till  France  began  to  throw  off  the 
trammels  of  her  monarchical  system,  that  she  produced  a  Mirabeau.  Her 
parliamentary  annals  will  show  that  the  eloquence  of  h^r  National  Assembly 
has  been  in  proportion  to  the  predominance  of  the  element  of  constitutional 
freedom  in  her  government 

The  struggle  against  incipient  despotism  in  England,  which  resulted  in  the 
execution  of  King  Charles  the  First,  was  productive  of  some  great  bursts  of 
eloquence  fh>m  Vane,  Pym,  Eliot,  and  other  champions  of  popular  rights ; 
whose  speeches,  however,  have  been  strangely  slighted  by  the  majority  of 
English  critics.  The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  illumined  by  the 
genius  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grattan  ;  all  of  whom 
were  roused  to  some  of  their  most  brilliant  efforts  by  the  arbitrary  course  of 
government  towards  our  ancestors  of  the  American  colonies.  Ireland  is  well 
represented  in  this  immortal  list  Her  sons  have  ever  displayed  a  true  genius 
for  Oratory. 

The  little  opportunity  afforded  for  the  cultivation  of  forensic  or  senatorial 
eloquence  by  the  different  governments  of  Germany  has  almost  entirely 
checked  its  growth  in  that  country  ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  To  the  pulpit 
Oratory  of  France,  the  illustrious  names  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon, 
have  given  enduring  celebrity  ;  and  in  forensic  and  senatorial  eloquence, 
France  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  modem  nation.  But  it  is  only  in  her 
intervals  of  freedom  that  her  senatorial  eloquence  reaches  its  high  note. 

The  growth  of  eloquence  in  the  United  States  has  been  such  as  to  inspire  the 
hope  t£bt  the  highest  triumphs  of  Oratory  are  here  to  be  achieved.  Already 
we  have  product  at  least  two  orators,  Patrick  Henry  and  Daniel  Webster,  to 
whom  none,  since  Demosthenes,  in  the  authority,  majesty  and  amplitude,  of 
their  eloquence,  can  be  pronounced  superior.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
our  cultivation  of  Oratory  as  an  art  worthy  our  entire  devotion,  must  be  our 
success  in  enriching  it  with  new  and  precious  contributions.  And  of  the 
power  of  a  noble  Oratory,  beyond  its  immediate  circle  of  hearers,  who  can 
doubt  ?  «*  Who  doubts  ?  '*  asks  Mr.  Webster,  «*  that,  in  our  own  stmggle  for 
freedom  and  independence,  the  majestic  eloquence  of  Chatham,  the  profound 
reasoning  of  Burke,  the  burning  satire  and  irony  of  Barre,  had  influence  on 
our  fortunes  in  America  ?  They  tended  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  the 
British  ministry  in  their  hopes  to  subject  us.  There  was  not  a  reading  man 
who  did  not  struggle  more  boldly  for  his  rights  when  those  exhilarating 
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irnindi,  attered  ia  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  reaohed  him  from  across  the 
ieas." 

SUCCESS  IN   ORATORY. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  highest  and  most  beneficent  triumphs  of  the 
orator,  no  degree  of  labor  can  be  regarded  as  idlj  bestowed.  Attention, 
energy  of  will,  daily  practice,  are  indispensable  to  success  in  this  high  art. 
The  author  of  "  Self-Formation  "  remarks :  *'  Suppose  a  man,  by  dint  of  med- 
itation on  Oratory,  and  by  his  consequent  conviction  of  its  importance,  to 
have  wrought  himself  up  to  an  energy  of  will  respecting  it,  —  this  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  his  enterprise.  To  carry  this  energy  into  act,  he  should  begin 
with  a  few  sentences  from  any  speech  or  sermon  ;  he  should  commit  them 
thoroughly,  work  their  spirit  into  his  mind,  and  then  proceed  to  evolve  that 
gpirit  by  recitation.  Let  him  assume  the  person  of  the  original  speaker, —  put 
himself  in  his  place,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Let  him  utter  every  sen- 
tence, and  every  considerable  member  of  it, — if  it  be  a  jointed  one, — distinctly, 
sustiinedly,  and  unrespiringly  ;  suiting,  of  course,  everywhere  his  tone  and 
emphasis  to  the  spirit  of  the  composition.  Let  him  do  this  till  the  exercise  shall 
have  become  a  habit,  as  it  were,  a  second  nature,  till  it  shall  seem  unnatural 
to  him  to  do  otherwise,  and  he  will  then  have  laid  his  comer-stone.'* 

Quintilian  tells  us  that  it  is  the  good  man  only  who  can  become  a  great 
orator.  Eloquence,  the  selectest  boon  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  man, 
can  never  ally  itself,  in  its  highest  moods,  with  vice.  The  speaker  must  be 
himself  thoroughly  sincere.  In  order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  his  sincerity  in 
the  minrls  of  others.  His  own  sympathies  must  be  warm  and  genial,  if  he 
would  reach  and  quicken  those  of  his  hearers.  Would  he  denounce  oppres- 
sion ?  His  own  heart  must  be  free  from  every  quality  that  contributes  to 
make  the  tyrant.  Would  he  invoke  mercy  in  behalf  of  a  client  ?  He  must 
himself  be  humane,  generous  and  forgiving.  Would  he  lash  the  guilty  ?  His 
own  life  and  character  must  present  no  weak  points,  to  which  the  guilty  may 
point  in  derision.  And  not  only  the  great  orator,  but  the  pupil  who  would 
fittingly  interpret  the  great  orator,  and  declaim  what  has  fiillen  from  his  lips, 
must  aim  at  similar  qualifications  of  mind  and  heart 

DIVISIONS   OF   ORATORY. 

The  Greeks  divided  discourses  according  to  their  contents,  as  relating  to 
precept,  manners,  and  feelings  ;  and  as  therefore  intended  to  instruct,  to 
please  and  to  move.  But,  as  various  styles  may  oftentimes  be  introduced  into 
the  same  discourse,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  strictly  accurate  classification. 
The  modem  division,  into  the  eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  the  Bar,  and  the  Senate, 
is  hardly  more  convenient  and  comprehensive. 

Oratory  comprehends  the  four  following  divisions  :  invention,  disposition, 
locution,  and  delivery.  The  first  has  reference  to  the  character  of  the  sen- 
timents employed  ;  the  second,  to  their  arrangement,  and  the  diction  in  whioh 
they  are  clothed ;  the  third  and  fourth,  to  the  utterance  and  action  with 
which  th^  are  communicated  to  the  hearer.  It  is  the  province  of  rhetoric  to 
give  rules  for  the  invention  and  disposition  of  a  discourse.  It  is  with  the 
latter  two  divisions  of  Oratory  that  we  have  to  deal  in  the  present  treatise. 

II,    ELOCUTION. 

Elocutiox  is  that  pronunciation  which  is  given  to  words  when  they  are 

arranged  into  sentences,  and  form  discourse     It  includes  the  tones  of  voice, 

the  utterance,  and  enunciation  of  the  speaker,  with  the  proper  aocompani^ 

meats  of  countenance  and  gesture.    The  art  of  elocution  may  ther^bre  b< 
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defined  to  be  that  system  of  rales  which  teaches  us  to  prononnoe  written  or 
extemporaneous  composition  with  justness,  energy,  variety  and  ease ;  and, 
agreeably  to  this  definition,  good  reading  or  speaking  may  be  considered  as 
tliat  species  of  delivery  whioh  not  only  expresses  the  sense  of  the  words  so  as 
to  be  barely  understood,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  them  all  the  force,  buautj 
aui  variety,  of  whioh  they  are  susoeptible. 

ELOCUTION   AMONG    THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  Qreeks  and  Romans  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  elocution. 
They  distinguished  the  difierent  qualities  of  the  voice  by  such  terms  as  hard, 
smooth,  sharp,  clear,  hoarse,  fiill,  slender,  flowing,  flexible,  shrill,  and  rigid. 
They  were  sensible  to  the  alternations  of  heavy  and  light  in  syllabio  utter- 
Auce  ;  they  knew  the  time  of  the  voice,  and  regarded  its  quantities  in  pronun- 
ciation  ;  they  gave  to  loud  and  soft  appropriate  places  in  speech  ;  they  per- 
ceived the  existence  of  pitch,  or  variation  of  high  and  low  ;  and  noted  farther 
that  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  pronunciation  of  individual  syllables  are  made  by 
li  cQncrete  or  continuous  slide  of  the  voice,  as  distinguished  from  the  discrete 
uotes  produced  on  musical  instruments.  They  designated  the  pitch  of  vocal 
sounds  by  the  term  accent ;  making  three  kinds  of  accents,  the  acute  (')>  the 
grave  (^),  and  the  circumflex^),  which  signified  severally  the  rise,  the  fkll, 
•md  the  turn  of  the  voioe,  or  union  of  acute  and  grave  on  the  same  syllable. 


MODERN  THB0BIE8  OP  ELOCUTION.  —  THE  MEASURE  OF  SPEECH. 

For  the  modem  additions  to  elocutionary  analysis,  we  are  indebted  nudnlj 
to  the  labors  of  Steele,  Walker,  and  Dr.  James  Rush  of  Philadelphia. 

The  measure  of  speech  is  elaborately  explained  by  Mr.  Steele,  in  his  **  Pro»- 
ixlia  Rationalis."  According  to  his  analysis,  mea8Ui*e,  as  applied  to  speech, 
consists  of  a  heavy  or  accented  portion  of  syllabic  sound,  and  of  a  light  or 
unaccented  portion,  produced  by  one  effort  of  the  human  voice.  In  forming 
the  heavy  or  accented  syllable,  the  organs  make  a  stroke  or  beat,  and,  however 
instantaneous,  are  plac^  in  a  certain  position,  from  which  they  must  be  removed 
before  they  make  another  stroke.  Thus,  in  the  repetition  of  fast,  fast,  there 
must  be  two  distinct  pulsations  ;  and  a  pause  must  occur  betwixt  the  two,  to 
enable  the  organs  to  recover  their  position.  But  the  time  of  this  pause  may 
be  filled  up  with  a  light  syllable,  or  one  under  remission  ;  thus,  faster ,  faster, 
oocupy  the  same  time  in  the  pronunciation  sa  fast,  fast.  This  remiss  or  light 
action  of  the  voice  may  extend  to  two  and  three  syllables,  as  in  circumstance, 
infinitely,  &c.  The  stroke  or  pulsative  effort  of  the  voice,  then,  can  only  be 
on  one  syllable  ;  the  remission  of  the  voice  can  eive  several  syllables  after  the 
pulsation.  This  pulsation  and  remission  have  been  illustrated  by  the  planU 
ing  and  raising  of  the  foot  in  walking  ;  hence  the  Thesis  and  Arsis  of  the 
Greeks.  The  first  is  the  pulsative,  the  second  the  remiss  action.  Now,  apart 
from  the  pauses  of  passion  and  connection,  there  must  be  frequent  pauses 
arising  firom  the  nature  of  the  organs  of  speech ;  these  are  denoted  in  exam- 
ples marked,  according  to  Steele's  system,  by  the  figure  ^, ,  and  the  pulsative 
and  remiss  syllables  by  *••  and  •  • .  It  has  been  said  that  the  pulsative  effort 
can  be  made  only  on  one  syllable  ;  if  the  syllable  have  extended  quantity,  it 
may  be  pronounced  both  with  the  pulsative  effort  and  die  away  in  the  remi»> 
sion  ;  but  if  it  is  short  in  quantity,  a  pause  must  occur  before  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  next  syllable.  One  syllable,  then,  may  occupy  what  is  called 
n  measure,  the  voice  being  either  prolonged,  or  the  time  being  made  up  with 
a  pause.  This  pause,  as  already  remarked,  is  denoted  by  the  figure  ^, ;  a 
repetition  of  the  same  figure  is  used  to  denote  the  longer  pauses,  which  are 
determined  by  passion,  or  the  intimacy  and  remoteness  of  the  sense.  Steele** 
system  has  been  adopted  by  several  teachers  of  elocution  ;  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
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In  kli  Bliythiiiioal  Chwrnnir,  and  by  Mr.  Barber,  In  his  Onunmar  of  Klooa 
turn.    Hm  fbllowing  lines  are  marked  aooordiog  to  Mr.  3teele'B  plan . 

/      *    ^^ArmiaDdtiie|manI|rfng|  ^  |wfao^|foieedb7|fkte.   '.^ 
Hall  I  hol7  I  light ^,  |  o&pring of  |  Hearen  |  llnt^  |  born.  | 

walker's  ELEBfE^rra  OF  ELOCUTION. INFLECTIONS  OF  THE   VOICE. 

Tjwarde  the  dose  of  the  last  oentory,  Mr.  John  Walker,  author  of  the  exoelr 
lent  **  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary"  which  bears  his  name,  promulgated 
his  analysis  of  ?ocal  inflection.  He  showed  that  the  primary  division  of  speak- 
ing sounds  is  into  the  upward  and  downward  slide  of  the  voice ;  and,  that  what- 
ever other  diversity  of  time,  tone  or  foroe,  is  added  to  speaking,  it  must 
necessarily  be  conveyed  by  these  two  slides  or  inflections,  which  are,  there- 
fore, the  axis,  as  it  were,  on  which  the  power,  variety,  and  harmony  of  speak- 
ing turn.  In  the  fbllowing  sentence  :  —  "As  trees  and  plants  neoesnrily 
ansa  from  seeds,  so  are  you,  Antony,  the  seed  of  this  most  calamitous  war," 
—  the  voice  slides  up  at  Uie  end  of  the  first  clause,  as  the  sense  is  not  per- 
fected, and  slides  down  at  the  completion  of  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  rimng  slide  raises  expectancy  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  the 
ear  remains  unsatisfied  without  a  cadence.  Walker  adopted  the  acute  accent 
(')  to  denote  the  rising  inflection,  and  the  grave  accent  C)  to  denote  the  fklU 
iug  infisotion  ;  as  thus — 

IXoes  Gnsar  deserve  fiune'  or  Uame^  1 

Evoy  pause,  of  whatever  kind,  must  necessarily  adopt  one  of  these  two 
inflections,  or  continue  in  a  monotone.  Thus,  when  we  nit  a  ouestion  without 
the  contrasted  InterrogatiTe  words,  we  naturally  adopt  the  rising  infleotion  on 
the  last  word  ;  as, 

Gsn  Gbear  deserve  blame' 1    ImposdUeM 

Here  blamt — fhe  last  word  of  the  question  —  has  the  rising  inflection,  con- 
tFiury  to  the  inflection  on  that  word  in  the  former  instance  ;  and  impouible, 
with  the  note  of  admiration,  the  falling.  Besides  the  rising  and  fklling  inflec- 
tion. Walker  j^ves  the  voice  two  complete  sounds,  which'he  terms  c\rcun\flexet : 
the  first,  which  he  denominates  the  riiing  circumflex,  begins  with  the  fhlling 
and  ends  with  fhe  rising  on  the  same  syllable  ;  the  second  begins  with  the 
riHtn^  and  ends  with  the  fUling  on  the  same  syllable.  The  riting  ctrcuia- 
flex  IS  marked  thus,  ^;  the  fallings  thus,  ^.    The  monotone,  thus  marked, 

,  denotes  that  there  is  no  inflection,  and  no  change  of  key. 

Having  explained  the  inflections,  Walker  proceeds  to  deduce  the  law  of 
delivery  from  the  structure  of  sentences,  which  he  divides  into  eomvact,  loo§e, 
direct  periode,  inverted  periods,  &o.  By.  the  term  te*  ie$,  he  denotes  an 
enumeration  of  particulars.  If  the  enumeration  consists  of  single  words,  it 
is  called  a  eimpU  nries;  if  it  consists  of  clauses,  it  is  called  a  cotnpouwl 
$trieM.  When  the  sense  requires  that  there  should  be  a  rising  slide  on  the 
lost  partSeuIar,  the  series  is  called  a  commencing  series  ;  and  when  the  series 
requires  the  fkUing  slide  on  the  last  particular,  it  is  termed  a  concluding 
teriee.  The  thnplt  commencing  series  is  illustrated  in  the  fbllowing  sentenoe 
having  two  {V  2f)  members :  — 

**Hoiior^  and  shams'  firom  no  eooditiofl  rise." 

The  simple  concluding  series  is  illustrated  in  the  fbllowing  sentence  of  four 
( r  2'  3'  4^  )  members  :—<-**  Remember  that  virtue  alone  is  honor\  glory' 
wealthy  and  bappinesif." 


/ 
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Among  the  Ruies  laid  down  by  Walker  and  his  foUowe  n  are  the  fdbwing, 
Irhioh  we  select  as  the  most  simple.  The  pupil  must  not  take  them,  biiwever, 
AS  an  infallible  guide.  Some  are  obvious  enough  ;  but  to  others  tb(>  excep- 
tions are  numerous,  —  so  numerous,  indeed,  that  they  weald  be  a  burtfiensome 
charge  to  the  memory.  The  Rules,  however,  may  be  serviceable  in  cases 
where  the  reader  desires  another's  judgment  in  regard  to  the  inil  action  of 
voice  that  is  most  appropriate  . 

Rule  I,  Ti^en  the  sense  is  finished,  the  falling  injkction  takes ]>lace  ;  as, 
*'  Nothing  valuable  can  bo  gained  without  labor\" 

II.  In  a  compact  sentence,  the  voice  slides  up  where  the  meaning  begins 
to  be  formed;  as,  *'  Such  is  the  course  of  nature',  that  whoever  lives  long, 
must  outlive  those  whom  he  loves  and  honors.** 

There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  For  instance,  when  f -n  emphatic 
word  is  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  compact  sentence,  the  filling  inflec- 
tion takes  place  ;  as,  **  He  is  a  traitor  to  his  country\  he  is  a  t.*aitor  to  the 
human  kind',  he  is  a  traitor  to  Ueaven\  who  abuses  the  talen:8  which  God 
has  given  him." 

III.  In  a  loose  sentence,  the  falling  inflexion  is  required  ;  as,  **It  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  season  the  passions  of  a  child  with  devoHion  ;  which 
seldom  dies  m  a  mind  that  has  received  an  ejirly  tincture  of  it" 

IV.  //*  a  compound  commencing  series,  the  falling  inflection  takes  place 
on  every  member  but  the  last;  as,  **  Our  disordered  hearts\  our  guilty  pa»- 
8ions\  our  violent  prejudices\  and  misplaced  desires',  are  tha  instruments  of 
the  trouble  which  we  endure." 

V.  In  a  compound  concluding  series,  the  falling  inflection  takes  place  on 
every  member  except  the  one  before  the  last;  as,  **  Chaucer  most  frequently 
describes  things  as  they  are^  ;  Spenser,  as  we  wish^  them  to  be  ;  Shakspeare, 
as  they  would'  be  ;  and  Milton,  as  they  ought^  to  be." 

VI.  In  a  series  of  commencing  members  forming  a  climax,  the  last  mem- 
ber, being  strongly  emphatic,  takes  a  fall  instead  of  a  rise  ;  as,  "  A  youth\  a 
boy',  a  child\  might  understand  it" 

VII.  Literal  interrogations  asked  by  pronouns  or  adverbs  (or  questions 
requiring  an  immediate  answer)  end  with  the  falling  inflection;  as, 
•*  Where  are  you  going^  ?  What  is  your  narae^  ?  "  Questions  asked  by  verbs 
require  the  rising  inaction,  when  a  literal  question  is  asked ;  as,  "Are  you 
coming'  ?     Do  you  hear'  ?  " 

To  these  rules  the  exceptions  are  numerous,  however.  Emphasis  breaks 
through  them  continually  ;  as, 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  hmnor  wooed'  1 
Was  ever  woman  in  thia  humor  won'  1 

Vui.  The  inflection  which  terminates  an  exclamation  is  regulated  by  the 
common  rules  of  inflection.  This  rule  is,  of  coursa,  broken  through  by  pas- 
sion, which  has  slides  and  notes  of  its  own.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
slated  that  exclamations  of  surprise  and  indignation  lake  a  rising  slide  in 
a  loud  tone  ;  those  of  sorrow,  distress,  pity  and  love,  the  rising  slide  in  a 
gentle  tone;  and  those  of  adoration,  awe  and  despair,  the  falling  inflec- 
tion, 

IX.  Any  intermediate  clause  affecting  the  sen  e  of  the  sentence  {generally 
termed  the  modifying  clause)  is  pronounced  ir  a  different  key  from  that  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  spoken.  As  th  intermediate  loords  are  fre- 
quently the  pivot  on  which  the  sense  of  the  entence  turns,  the  mind  is 
directed  to  it  by  a  change  of  voice.  The  voici  :inks  at  the  beginning  of  tht 
clause,  but  rises  gradually  towards  the  conclus  9n  ;  as,  •*  Age,  in  a  virtuoti;*' 
person,  carries  in  it  an  authority  which  makes  A  preferal^e  to  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  youth." 

X.  The  Parenthesis  is  an  intermediate  clause,  not  necessary  to  the  sense, 
.5  if  pronounced  in  a  different  key  from  that  in  wh^ch  the  sentence  is  pr-^ 
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nouncedf  m  order  to  disHnguith  it  from  the  body  of  the  tentente ;  and  it  u 
grronounced  more  quickly,  that  the  hearer  may  not  be  diverted  by  it  into  for* 
getting  the  connection  of  ttit  sentence.  It  generally  terminatet  with  the 
injlection  of  the  clatLse  preceding  it.  When  it  containt  a  ttrongly  emphaiie 
tpord,  the  falling  inflection  is  necessary : 

Lei  us  (since  life  oan  little  more  supply 
ThaD  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die) 
Expatiate  free  o*er  all  this  scene  of  man ; 
A  mighty  maze !  but  not  without  a  plan. 

XI.  An  echo,  or  the  repetition  of  a  toord  or  thought  introductory  to  some 
particulars,  requires  the  high  rising  inflection,  and  a  long  pause  after  it. 
This  is  frequently  the  language  of  excitement ;  the  mind  recurs  to  the  excit- 
ing idea,  and  acquires  fresh  intensity  from  the  repetition  of  it ;  as,  "  Can 
Piirliament  be  so  dead  to  its  dignity  and  daty  as  to  give  its  s&nction  to 
measures  thus  obtruded  and  forced  upon  it  ?  —  MecuureP,  my  Lords,  which 
have  reduced  this  late  flourishing  Kingdom  to  scorn  and  contempt*' 

XIL  When  words  are  in  contradistinction  to  other  words,  either  expressed 
or  understood,  they  are  pronounced  unth  emphatic  forci ,  when  the  contra" 
distinction  is  not  expressed,  the  emphasis  must  be  strong,  so  as  to  suggest 
the  word  in  contradistinction  ;  as,  *'  How  beautiful  is  nature  in  her  wildest* 
scenes  !  '*  That  is,  not  merely  in  her  soft  scenes,  but  even  in  her  wildest 
scenes.    **  It  is  deplorable  when  age^  thus  errs.**    Not  merely  youth,  but  ageu 

XIIL  A  climax  must  be  read  or  pronounced  with  the  voice  progressively 
auending  to  the  last  member ;  accompanied  with  the  increanng  energy,  ani- 
maUon  or  pathos,  corresponding  unth  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  \hh  brow ! 
Hyperion's  curls';  the  front  of  Jore  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars',  to  threaten  and  command'; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury", 
New  lighted  on  a  hearen-kissing  hUl^; 
A  combination'  and  a  form'  indeed. 
Where  every  god'  did  seem  to  set  his  seal''. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man\ 

rush's  philosophy  op  the  human  TOICE. 

Dr.  Rush,  whose  "Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice"  presents  the  mo<«t 
minute  and  scientific  analysis  of  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared,  adopts  an 
arrangement  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language  into  tonics,  subtonics, 
atonies  and  aspirates.  He  distinguishes  the  qualities  of  the  voice  under  the 
following  heads :  the  Orotund,  which  is  ftiller  in  volume  than  the  common 
voice ;  Uie  Tremor  ;  the  Aspiration ;  the  Outtural ;  the  Falsette  ;  and  the 
Whisper.  The  complex  movement  of  the  voice  occasioned  by  the  union  of 
the  rising  and  fisilling  slides  on  the  same  long  syllable  he  calls  a  wave.  It 
is  termed  by  Steele  and  Walker  the  circumflex  accent.  Dr.  Rush  illustrates 
the  slides  of  the  voice  by  reference  to  the  I>iatonic  scale,  consisting  of  a  suc- 
cession of  eight  sounds,  either  in  an  ascending  or  descending  series,  and 
embracing  seven  proximate  intervals,  five  of  which  are  Tones,  and  two  Semi- 
tones. Cikch  sound  is  called  a  Note ;  and  the  changes  of  pitch  from  any  one 
note  to  another  are  either  Discrete  or  Concrete,  and  may  be  either  rising  or 
fiiUing.  Concrete  changes  of  Pitch  are  called  slides  ;  and  of  these  movements 
there  are  appropriated  to  speech  the  slides  through  five  different  intervals,  — 
the  Semitone,  the  Second,  the  Third,  the  Fifth,  and  the  Octave.  By  a  caref\il 
analysis  of  the  speaking  voice.  Dr.  Rush  shows  that  its  movements  can  be 
iieasured  and  set  to  the  musical  scale  ;  and  that,  however  various  the  corabi- 
lations  of  these  vocal  movements  may  at  fii-st  appear,  they  may  readily  be 
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r»i«oed  to  six,  oilled  Phrases  of  Melody.  These  are  the  Monotone,  the  Ridng 
and  Falling  Ditone,  the  Rising  and  Falling  Tritone,  and  the  Alternate  Phrase. 
By  a  more  careM  analysis,  we  ascertain  that  some  of  the  simpler  styles  of 
delivery  take  their  character  fh»n  the  predominance  of  some  one  of  these  phrases 
of  melody.  Thus  ^e  have  the  Diatonic  Melody,  the  Melody  of  the  Monotone,  of 
the  Alternate  Phrase,  and  of  the  Cadence  ;  and  to  these  are  added  the  Chro- 
matic Melody  which  arises  firom  the  predominance  of  the  Semitone,  and  the 
Broken  Melody. 

INSUFFICIENCY  OP  ARBITKARY  SYSTEMS   OP  ELOCUTION. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space  we  have  given  to  the  subject,  to  do  just- 
ice  to  any  one  of  these  ingenious  analyses;  and  it  would  be  quite  unprofitable 
to  enumerate  the  many  systems  that  have  been  deduced  from  them  up  to  tlie 

{>resent  time.  The  important  question  is.  Do  they  establish,  severally  or  collect- 
vely,  a  positive  science  of  elocution,  which  will  justify  the  pupil  in  laboring 
to  master  it  in  its  details,  and  to  accomplish  himself  according  to  its  rules  of 
practice?  We  believe  there  are  very  few  students,  who  have  given  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  who  will  not  render  a  negative  reply.  Tiie 
shades  of  expression  in  language  are  often  so  delicate  and  undistinguishable, 
that  Intonation  will  inevitably  vary  according  to  the  temperament  of  tlie 
speaker,  his  appreciation  of  the  sense,  and  the  intensity  with  which  he  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  what  he  utters.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  rules  of  mathe- 
matical precision  for  utterance,  any  more  than  for  dancing.  Take  the  first  line 
of  Mark  Antony's  harangue  : 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears  ! 

An  ingenious  speaker  will  give,  at  one  time,  the  falling  inflection,  and  at 
another  the  risings  to  the  word  countrymen;  and  both  modes  shall  seem 
equally  expressive  and  appropriate.  Nay,  he  will  at  one  moment  place  the 
chief  stress  upon  lend,  and  the  next  upon  ears ;  and  he  will  make  either  mode 
of  rendering  the  verse  appear  appropriate  and  expressive.  We  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  passages  in  regard  to  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
inflection  and  emphasis  to  be  employed ;  but  these  are  precisely  the  passagirt 
in  reference  to  which  rules  are  not  needed,  so  obvious  is  the  sense  to  every 
intelligent  reader,  and  so  unerringly  does  nature  guide  us. 

**  Probably  not  a  single  instance,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "could  Ihj 
found,  of  any  one  who  has  attained,  by  the  study  of  any  system  of  instruction 
that  has  appeared,  a  really  good  delivery;  but  there  are  many  —  probably 
nearly  as  many  as  have  fully  tried  the  experiment  —  who  have  by  this  means 
been  totally  spoiled."  There  is  one  principle,  he  says,  radically  erroneous, 
which  must  vitiate  every  S3rstem  founded  on  it,  —  the  principle,  **  that,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  best  style  of  delivery,  t7  i«  requisite  to  study  analyti- 
cally the  emphasis,  tones,  pauses,  degrees  of  loudness,  SfC,  which  give  the 
proper  efieot  to  each  passage  that  is  well  delivered;  to  frame  Rules  founded  en 
the  observation  of  these;  and  then,  in  practice,  deliberately  and  carefully  to 
conform  the  utterance  to  these  rules,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  artificial  system 
of  Elocution."  "To  the  adoption  of  any  such  artificial  scheme  there  are 
three  weighty  objections  :  first,  that  the  proposed  system  must  necessarily  be 
'•'*pirfect;  secondly,  that  if  it  were  perfect,  it  would  be  a  circuitous  path  to 
thfc  object  in  view;  and  thirdly,  that  even  if  both  these  objections  were 
removed,  the  object  would  not  be  effectually  obtained." 

The  first  of  those  objections,  which  is  not  denied  by  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  artificial  systems,  would  seem  to  be  all-sufficient.  Any  number 
of  Rules  must  needs  leave  the  subject  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  the  analysis  of 
sentences,  in  their  structure,  and  their  rebuions  to  vocal  inflection,  may  bo 
carried  to  almost  any  extent.  Few  Rules  can  be  laid  down  to  which  many 
unfltreseeii  exceptions  cannot  be  made.    Mr.  Walker,  in  his   "  Rhetorical 
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Grammar,"  puUubed  some  years  after  his  "  Elements  of  Elooution  '  had 
been  before  the  publio,  admits  the  practical  fiiilure  of  the  systems  foanded  on 
his  analysis.  "  The  sanguine  expectations  I  htul  once  entertained/*  he  says, 
*'  that  this  Analysis  of  the  Human  Voioe  would  be  received  by  Uie  leivmcd 
with  avidity,  are  now  over.*'  And,  his  imagination  kindling  at  a  ray  of  hope, 
he  adds :  *'  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  active  genius  of  the  French,  who  ai-e 
so  remarkably  attentive  to  their  language,  may  ^t  adopt  this  vehicle'*  of 
instruction  in  reading  and  speaking.  But  more  than  for^  years  have  passsil 
sinoethis  suggestion  was  thrown  out;  and  the  French,  so  quick  to  adopt 
improTements  based  on  scientific  analysis,  have  been  as  backward  as  Walker*8 
own  countrymen  in  applying  to  practical  uses  his  discovery.  .  But  although 
the  Science  of  Europe  has  weighed  these  artificial  systems  in  the  balance,  and 
found  them  wanting  for  practical  purposes  of  instruction,  the  hope  seems  to 
be  entertained  that  Young  America  will  not  yet  a  while  concur  in  the  judg- 
ment. 

**  It  IS  surely  a  circuitous  path,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  **when  the 
learner  is  directed  first  to  consider  how  each  passage  ought  to  be  read  (that 
Is,  what  mode  of  delivering  each  part  of  it  would  tpontaneously  occur  to  him, 
if  he  were  attending  exclusively  to  the  matter  of  it) ;  then  to  observe  all  ^e 
modulations,  &c0.,  of  voice,  which  take  place  in  such  a  delivery;  then  to  note 
these  down,  by  established  marks,  in  writing  ;  and,  lastly,  to  pronounce 
according  to  these  marks."  **  Such  instruction  is  like  that  bestowed  by 
Moliere's  pedantic  tutor  upon  his  Bourgeois  OtntUhomtne,  who  was  taught, 
to  his  infinite  surprise  and  delight,  what  configurations  of  the  mouth  he 
employed  in  pronouncing  the  several  letters  oi  the  alphabet,  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  utter,  all  his  life,  without  knowing  how.*' 

The  labors  of  Steele,  Walker  and  Rush,  are  important,  and  their  analyses 
of  vocal  expression  may  always  be  studied  with  profit.  But  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  practical  system  of  elocutionary  rules,  which  may  be  a  consistent 
and  reliable  guide  to  the  pupil  in  reading  aloud  and  in  declamation,  has  been 
continually  baffled.  The  subject  is  not  one  that,  in  its  nature,  admits  of  a 
resolution  into  rigid  analytical  rules.  Thought  and  language'being  as  various 
as  the  minds  of  men,  the  inflections  of  the  human  voice  must  partake  of  their 
{flastio  quality ;  and  passion  and  genuine  emotion  must  break  through  all  the 
rules  which  theorists  can  firame.  Anatomy  is  a  curious  and  a  profitable 
9tudy;  but  what  if  we  were  to  tell  the  pugilist  that,  in  order  to  give  a  blow 
with  due  effect,  he  ought  to  know  how  the  muscles  depend  for  their  powers 
of  contraction  and  relaxation  on  the  nerves,  and  how  the  nerves  issue 
from  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  with  similar  facts,  requiring,  per- 
haps, a  lifetime  of  study  for  their  proper  comprehension,  —  would  he  not 
laugh  at  us  for  our  advice  ?  And  yet,  even  more  unreasonable  is  it  to  say, 
that,  to  accomplish  ourselves  in  reading  and  speaking,  we  must  be  able  to 
classify  a  sentence  under  the  head  of  '*  loose"  or  "  compact,"  and  their  sub- 
divisions, and  then  to  glibly  enunciate  it  according  to  some  arbitrary  rule,  to 
which,  the  probability  is,  there  are  many  unsurmised  exceptions.  When 
Edmund  Keau  thrilled  the  heart  of  a  great  audience  with  the  tones  cf  inde- 
scribable pathos  which  he  imparted  to  the  words, 

**  Othello's  oconpation  's  gone," 

it  would  have  puzzled  him  to  tell  whether  the  sentence  was  a  '*  simple  declar- 
ative" or  an  **  imperfect  loose."  He  knew  as  little  of  **  intensive  slides,' 
"bends,"  **  sweeps,"  and  "closes,"  as  Cribo,  the  boxer,  did  of  osteology. 
He  studied  the  intonation  which  most  touched  his  own  heart  ;  and  he  gaN  e 
it,  reckless  of  rules,  or,  rather,  guided  by  that  paramount  rule,  which  seeks 
the  highest  triumphs  of  art  in  elocution  in  the  most  genuine  utterances  of 
nature. 

Attention  is  the  secret  of  success  in  speaking,  as  iu  other  departments  of 
human  eifort     Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  one  day  asked  how  he  had  discoveiud 
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the  true  system  of  the  universe.  He  replied,  "  By  oontinually  thinking 
upon  it"  He  was  frequently  heard  to  declare  that,  **  if  he  had  done  the 
world  any  services,  it  was  due  to  nothing  but  induttry  and  patient  thought ; 
that  he  kept  the  subject  under  consideration  oonsUntly  before  him,  and 
waited  till  the  first  dawning  opened  gradually,  by  little  and  little,  into  a  full 
and  clear  light."  Attention  to  the  meaning  and  full  effect  of  what  we  utter 
in  declamation  will  guide  us,  better  than  any  system  of  marks,  in  a  right  dis- 
position of  emphasis  and  inflection.  By  attention,  bad  habits  are  detected 
and  repudiated,  and  happy  graces  are  seized  and  adopted.  Demosthenes  had 
a  habit  of  raising  one  shoulder  when  he  spoke.  He  corrected  it  by  sus- 
pending a  sword,  so  that  the  point  would  pierce  the  offending  member  when 
unduly  elevated.  He  haid  a  defective  utterance,  and  this  he  amended  by 
practising  declamation  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth. 

Practice  in  elocution,  under  the  guidance,  if  possible,  of  an  intelligent  in- 
f  tnictor,  will  lead  to  more  solid  results  than  the  most  devoted  endeavors  to  learn, 
by  written  rules,  what  is  above  all  human  attempt  at  "circumscription  and 
confine.*'  Possess  your  mind  fully  with  the  spirit  of  what  you  have  to  utter, 
and  the  right  utterance  will  come  by  practice.  If  it  be  a  political  speech  of  a 
remarkable  character,  acquaint  yourself  ♦  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  originally  uttered;  with  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  speaker; 
and  with  the  interests  which  were  at  stake  at  the  time.  Enter,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  your  imaginative  faculty,  into  the  speaker's  feelings;  lose  your- 
self in  the  occasion;  let  his  words  be  stamped  on  your  memory;  and  do 
not  tire  in  repeating  them  aloud,  with  such  action  and  emphasis  as  attention 
will  suggest  and  improve,  until  you  have  acquired  that  facility  in  the  utter- 
ance which  is  essential  to  an  effective  delivery  before  an  audience.  If  it  be  a 
poem  which  you  have  to  recite,  study  to  partake  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
author  felt  in  the  composition.  Let  the  poetical  element  in  your  nature  be 
aroused,  and  give  it  full  play  in  the  utterance  of  **  thoughts  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  bum." 

The  practice  of  frequent  public  declamation  in  schools  cannot  be  too  much 
commended.  The  advantjigeM  of  such  training,  if  not  immediate,  will  be 
recognized  later  in  life.  In  awakening  attention,  inspiring  confidence,  acquaint- 
ing the  pupil  with  the  selectest  models  of  Oratory,  compelling  him  to  try  his 
vt)icc  iHilure  an  audience,  and  inipresaing  him  with  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  elocutionary  culture,  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  these  exercises  are 
inestimable.  The  late  John  Quincy  Adams  used  to  trace  to  his  simple  habit 
of  reciting,  in  obedience  to  his  father,  Collins'  little  ode,  "  How  sleep  the 
brave,"  &c.,  the  germ  of  a  patriotic  inspiration,  the  effects  of  which  he  felt 
throughout  his  public  career  ;  together  with  the  early  culture  of  a  taste  for 
elocution,  which  was  of  great  influence  in  shaping  his  future  pursuits. 

DIVISIONS   OF   ELOCUTION. 

Elocution  is  divided  into  Articulation  and  Pronunciation  ;  Inflection  and 
Modulation  ;  Emphasis  ;  Gesture. 

ARTICULATION   AND   PRONUNCIATION. 

Correct  articulation  is  the  most  important  exercise  of  the  voice,  and  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  A  public  speaker,  possessed  only  of  a  moderate  voice,  if  he 
articulate  correctly,  will  be  better  understood,  and  heard  with  greater  pleasure, 
than  one  who  vociferates,  without  judgment  The  voice  of  the  latter  may, 
indeed,  extend  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  sound  is  dissipated  in  con- 

*  As  an  assistance  to  the  pupil  in  carrying  out  this  recommendation,  the  author 
has,  in  many  instances,  api)oudcd  illustrative  notes,  or  brief  bi  ^graphi<»l  sketches, 
to  the  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  great  orators. 
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ibsion.  Of  the  former  Toioe,  not  the  smallest  vibration  is  wasted ;  every  stroke  is 
lerceiyod  at  the  utmost  distance  to  which  it  roaches,  and  hence  it  may  often 
appear  to  penetrate  even  farther  than  one  which  is  loud,  but  badly  articulated. 
*'  In  just  articulation,"  says  Austin,  '*  the  words  are  not  hurried  over,  nor 
precipitated  syllable  over  syllable.  They  are  delivered  out  from  the  lips,  as 
beautiful  coins,  newly  issued  from  the  mint,  deeply  and  accurately  impressed, 
periiBCtly  finished,  neatly  struck  by  the  proper  organs,  distinct,  sharp.  Id  due 
suocession,  and  of  due  weight" 

Pronunciation  points  out  the  proper  sounds  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and 
the  distribution  of  accent  on  syllables.  Articulation  has  a  reference  to  the  posi- 
tions and  movements  of  the  organs  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of 
those  sounds  with  purity  and  distinctness ;  it  also  regulates  the  proportion 
of  the  sounds  of  letters  in  words,  and  of  words  in  sentences.  Articulation  and 
pronunciation  may  thus  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  elocution.  An  incorrect  or 
slovenly  pronunciation  of  words  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  most  elo- 
quent discourse  may  be  marred  by  the  mispronunciation  of  a  word,  or  by  a 
vicious  or  provincial  accent  The  dictionaries  of  Worcester  or  Webster,  in 
which  the  pronunciation  is  based  mainly  on  the  accepted  standard  of  Walker, 
should  be  carefully  consulted  by  the  pupil,  wherever  ho  is  doubtful  in  regard 
to  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  or  the  accent  of  a  syllable.  These  dictiona- 
ries also  contain  ample  rules  for  the  guidance  and  pnictice  of  tlie  reader  in 
tlie  attainment  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  rudimcntal  sounds  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants.  They  should  be  carefully  studied.  A  speaker  who 
continually  violates  the  ear  of  taste  by  his  mispronunciation  must  never  hope 
to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  an  educated  audience. 

DEFBCT8   IN   PRONUNCIATION. 

The  omission  to  sound  the  final  g  in  such  words  as  moving,  rinng,  —  as  if 
they  were  spelled  mortn,  rtsin,  —  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  defects  which 
inattentive  readers  exhibit  A  habit  also  prevails  of  slurring  the  full  sound  of 
the  italicised  letter  in  such  words  as  belief,  polite,  political,  whisper,  wAich; 
several,  every,  deliverer,  traveller;  history,  memorable,  melody,  philosophy; 
society,  variety,  &c.;  also  of  muffling  the  r  in  such  words  as  alarm,  reform, 
arrest,  warrior;  omitting  the  e  in  the  last  syllable  of  sudden,  mitten,  &c.; 
corrupting  the  a  in  musical,  social,  whimsical,  metal,  &c.;  the  t  in  oertatYily, 
fountjitn,  &c. ;  the  last  o  in  Boston,  notion,  &c.;  giving  e  the  sound  of  u  in 
momentary,  insolent,  and  the  like;  and  a  the  same  sound  in  jubilant,  arro- 
gant, &c.;  giving  the  sound  of  er  to  the  final  termination  of  such  words  as 
fellooj,  potato,  folloi^,  hallou;;  giving  to  r  in  war,  warlike,  partial,  &c.,  the 
sijund  of  w ;  prolonging  the  sound  of  w  in  lau;,  flau),  as  if  there  were  an  r 
t:icked  on  at  the  end  of  the  words;  in  such  words  as  nature,  creature,  legis- 
lature, &c.,  failing  to  give  the  full  sound  to  the  u  and  e  of  the  last  syllable, 
as  they  are  sound^  in  pure,  sure,  &c. ;  giving  to  the  a  in  scarce  the  sound 
of  u  in  purse  ;  slurring  the  final  o  in  occasion,  invention,  condition,  &c.;  giv- 
ing the  sound  of  u  to  the  a  in  Indian ;  giving  the  sound  of  urn  to  the  fined  m 
in  chasm,  patriotism,  &c.;  the  sound  of  t  to  the  e  in  goodness,  matchless;  the 
Sound  ofJU  to  the/ui  of  awful,  beautiful,  and  the  like.  The  e  in  the  first 
sellable  of  such  words  as  terminate,  mercy,  perpetrate,  &o.,  ought,  according 
to  the  stricter  critics  in  elocution,  to  have  the  sound  of  e  in  merit,  terror,  &c. 
A  habit  of  speaking  through  the  nose,  in  the  utterance  of  such  words  as  now, 
eow,  is  prevalent  in  New  England,  and  should  be  overcome  by  all  who  would 
rM  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  educated  society. 

Other  common  defects  in  pronunciation  are  thus  satirized  by  Holmes  * 

**  Learning  condemns,  beyond  the  reach  of  hope. 
The  careless  churl  that  speaks  of  soap  for  soap  ; 
"Her  edict  exiles  fVom  her  fair  abode 
Th»  olcwniah  voice  thai  utters  ruad  for  rCad ; 
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Lea  Item  to  him  who  oalla  hii  coat  a  ooat. 
And  steen  his  boat,  believing  it  a  boat ; 
tHae  pardoned  one, — our  olassio  city's  boast, — 
Who  said,  at  Cambridge,  must  instead  of  mutt ; 
But  knit  her  brows,  and  stamped  her  angry  fbot. 
To  hear  a  teacher  odl  a  rOot  a  root. 

**Once  more  ;  speak  clearly,  if  yon  speak  at  all ; 
Garve  every  word  before  you  let  it  fidl ; 
Don't,  like  a  lecturer  or  dramatic  star. 
Try  ovor-hard  to  roll  the  British  R ; 
Do  put  your  accents  in  the  proper  spot ; 
Don't — let  me  bog  you — don't  say  "  How  1 "  for  «« What  1 »' 
And,  when  you  stick  on  conversation's  burs. 
Don't  strew  your  pathway  with  those  dreadful  urs  !  '* 

In  the  beginning  of  a  coucse  of  elocution,  it  is  necessary  that  a  minute  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  producing  of  the  exact  sounds  on  the  unaccented  syllables; 
ftnd  though  this  may  be  censured  by  many,  as  affected  and  theatrical,  it  must, 
fbr  a  time,  be  encouraged.  Most  persons  will  give  the  sound  of  a  in  acceuory 
distinctly  and  purely,  as  the  accent  is  on  it;  but,  if  the  accent  is  on  the  second 
syllable  of  a  word  beginning  in  the  same  way,  as  in  accord ,  the  greater  number 
of  people  would  give  the  ac  an  obscure  sound,  as  if  the  word  were  uccord.  The 
same  remark  holds  with  regard  to  the  initial  a6,  ad^  af^  ag,  al,  am,  an,  ar,  ap, 
at,  at,  av,  az,  con,  col,  &c. ;  e,  de,  re,  i,  in,  o,  ob,  op,  &c.  Thus,  the  o  in  omen, 
the  e  in  exact,  will  be  sounded  correctly  by  most  persons;  but,  in  opinion, 
proceed,  and  emit,  as  the  accent  is  shifted,  these  vowels  would  be  generally 
sounded  upinion,  pruceed,  and  imit.  Through  the  same  neglect,  the  second  o 
in  nobody  is  not  sounded  like  the  o  in  body,  as  it  should  be;  and  the  a  in  cir- 
cumstances is  different  from  the  a  in  circumstantial;  —  the  former  words  being 
sounded  nob'dy,  circuw .  nces.  The  terminational  syllables  ment,  ness,  tion, 
ly,  ture,  our,  ous,  en,  «/,  in,  &c.,  are  also  generally  given  impurely,  the 
attention  being  directed  principally  to  the  previous  accented  syllable  ;  thus, 
the  word  compliments  is  erroneously  given  the  sound  of  comp/tmin/^;  nation^ 
that  of  nashn;  only,  onle  (the  e  as  in  met) ;  nature,  natchur  ;  valor,  valer ; 
famous,famus8;  novel,  novl ;  chicken,  ckickn;  Latin,  Lain,  Sometimes 
the  concluding  consonant  is  almost  lost  in  the  unaccented  syllable,  while  it  is 
preserved  in  the  accented  ;  thus,  in  the  noun  subject,  in  which  the  accent  is  on 
the  first  syllable,  the  t  is  scarcely  sounded  by  many  who  would  sound  it  in 
the  verb  to  subject,  in  which  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable.  In  d  and  / 
final,  the  articulation  is  not  completed  until  the  tongue  comes  off  from  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  Distinctness  is  gained  by  this  attention  to  the  quality  of  unac- 
cented vowels,  and  to  the  clear  and  precise  utterance  of  the  consonants  iu 
unaccented  syllables.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  pupil  do  not 
enunciate  too  slowly.  The  motions  of  the  organs  must  frequently  bo  rapid  in 
their  ch:mges,  that  the  due  proportions  of  syllables  may  be  preserved. 

As  emphasis  is  to  a  sentence  what  accent  is  to  words,  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  on  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  apply  to  words  emphatic 
and  unemphatic.  The  unemphatic  words  are  also  apt  to  become  inarticulate 
from  the  insufficient  force  which  is  put  upon  them,  and  the  vowel-sounds,  as 
in  can,  as,  and  the  consonant  d  in  and,  he,  are  changed  or  lost  In  certain 
words,  such  as  my,  mine,  thy,  thine,  you,  your,  the  unemphatic  pronunci^v- 
tion  is  different  from  the  emphatic,  being  sounded  me,  min,  the,  thin,  ye,  yur; 
as,  this  is  min  oum,  this  is  yur  own.  In  solemn  reading,  this  abbrevmted 
pronunciation  is  avoided,  and  the  words  are  pronounced  as  they  are  when 
single. 

MODULAnON   OR   MANAGEMENT   OP   THE  TOICE, 

The  modulation  of  the  voice  is  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  in  a 
pablio  speaker.    Even  to  the  private  reader,  who  wishes  to  execute  his  task 
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with  plflMsn  to  otiiert,  it  k  a  MoesMuj  aooomplishment  A  Toioe  which 
keeps  long  in  one  kej,  however  eorreot  the  pronunciation,  delicate  the  infleo- 
tioit  and  jntt  the  emphasis,  will  soon  tire  the  hearer.  The  roice  has  be<m 
flonridered  as  capable  of  assaming  three  keys, — the  low,  the  hi|di,  and  the  mid- 
dle. TUs  Yarietj  is  nndoabtedlj  too  limited  ;  but,  fbr  the  first  lessons  of  a 
student,  it  may  be  nseftil  to  regard  the  classification.  A  well-trained  voioe 
is  capable  of  rangmg  in  these  with  yarbus  degrees  of  loudness,  softness,  streaa, 
continuity,  and  rapidity. 

These  different  staten  of  the  voice,  properly  managed,  give  rise  to  that  strik- 
ing and  beautiAil  variety  which  is  essential  to  eloquent  delivery.  The  differ- 
ence between  loud  and  soft,  and  high  and  low  tones,  should  be  well  understood. 
Piano  taxd  forte  haye  no  relation  to  pitch  or  key,  but  to  force  and  quantity  ; 
and,  when  applied  to  the  voice,  they  relate  to  the  body  or  volume  which  the 
speaker  or  singer  gives  out.  TVe  can,  therefore,  be  very  soft  in  a  high  note, 
and  very  loud  in  a  lew  one  ;  just  as  a  smart  stroke  on  a  bell  may  l^ve  ex- 
setly  the  same  note  as  a  slight  one,  though  it  is  considerably  louder.  It  ought 
to  be  a  first  principle,  with  all  public  r^ers  and  speakers,  rather  to  begin 
Ulow  the  common  level  of  the  voioe  than  above  it  A  good  practical  rule  for 
the  speaker,  in  commencing,  is  to  speak  as  if  he  would'  have  his  voice  reach 
those  in  the  centre  of  the  haU.  He  thus  will  begin  on  a  level  tone,  from  which 
he  may  easily  rise.  Some  abrupt  forms  of  speech  require,  however,  a  loud 
tone  of  voice,  even  at  the  commencement,  to  give  them  their  due  effect;  as,  for 
instance :  *' How  long,  O  Catiline !  wijit  thou  abuse  our  patience?" 

The  right  assumption  of  the  keys  constitutes  what  may  be  termed  the  fueling 
of  a  composition; — without  it,  acting  is  lifeless,  and  argument  tiresome.  It  is 
a  want  of  this  variety  which  distinguishes  the  inanimate  speaker.  His  inflec- 
tion may  be  correct,  and  have  even  what  has  been  termed  a  musical  cadence; 
but,  without  this  variety  of  key,  he  must  tire  his  audience.  The  effect  of  a 
transition  firom  the  mi^r  to  the  minor  key  in  music  is  not  more  striking  than 
the  variety  which  the  voice  will  occasionally  assume.  A  change  of  key  is  gen- 
erally necessary  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  sentence.  When,  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  voice  has  sunk  down  towards  the  close,  in  the  new  sentence 
it  sometimes  recovers  its  elasticity,  and  sometimes  it  continues  in  the  depressed 
note  on  which  the  preceding  sentence  terminates. 

In  common  conversation,  our  tone  is  light,  and  appears  to  come  from  the 
lip  ;  in  serious  and  impressive  speaking,  it  appears  to  be  formed  further  back, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  greater  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  The 
deeper  fbrmaUon  of  the  voice  b  the  secret  of  that  peculiar  tone  which  is  found 
in  actors  and  orators  of  celebrity.  Some  have  this  voice  naturally;  but  the 
greater  number  must  acquire  it  by  assiduous  practice.  The  pupil  must  be 
required  to  speak  **  further  down  in  the  throat'*  This  peculiar  voice,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  expression  of  what  is  solemn,  grand  and  exciting,  **  is  formed 
in  those  parts  of  the  mouth  posterior  to  the  palate,  bounded  below  by  the  rout 
of  the  tongue,  above  by  the  commencement  of  the  palate,  behind  by  the  most 
posterior  part  of  the  throat,  and  on  the  sides  by  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  The 
tongue,  in  the  mean  time,  is  hollowed  and  drawn  back;  and  the  mouth  is 
opened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  &vor,  as  much  as  possible,  the  enlargement  of 
the  cavity  described." 

LOW  KET. 

To  acquire  strength  and  distinctness  in  this  key,  the  remarks  in  the  last 
paragraph  will  be  mund  useful  Nothing  more  unequivocally  marks  the  fin- 
Bhed  Speaker  than  a  command  over  the  low  notes  of  his  voice  ;  it  is  a  rare 
accomplishment,  but  one  which  is  a  most  valuable  principle  in  Oratory. 
Strengthening  the  low  notes,  after  forming  them,  should  be  a  great  object  with 
the  master  in  Elocution  ;  but  it  too  often  happens  tliat  the  acquisition  of  a 
sereaming  high  note  is  reckoned  the  desideratum  in  speaking.  The  difficulty 
•f  being  distinct  and  audible  in  the  low  key  is  at  first  aiscouraging  ;  but  prao- 
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tioe  will,  in  most  oases,  attain  the  objeet.    Sixniles  in  poetry  fbrm  proper 
examples  for  gaining  a  habit  of  lowering  the  voioe. 

He  above  the  rest. 
In  shape  and  goeture  proudly  eminont. 
Stood  like  a  tower,    llis  form  had  yet  not  loet 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  arohangol  ruined,  and  the  ezocss 
Of  glory  obscured  :  as  when  the  sun  new-risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  Nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  Monarchs. 

The  following  passage,  in  which  King  John  takes  Hubert  aside,  ani  terapti 
him  to  undertjike  the  death  of  Arthur,  requires,  in  the  enunciation,  a  full,  audi- 
ble  tone  of  Yoicc,  in  a  low  key  : 

K.  John,  I  had  a  thing  to  say,  —  but  lot  it  go; 
The  sun  is  in  the  Heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  gauds 
To  give  me  audience.     If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  irun  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night: 
If  this  same  were  a  church-yard  where  we  stand. 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs; 
—  Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone, — 
Without  eyes,  cars,  and  harmful  sound  of  words, — 
Then,  in  despite  of  brood-eyed  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 
But,  ah  !  I  will  not,  —  yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lov*8t  me  well ! 

Hub,    So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Tiiough  that  my  death  wore  adjunct  to  my -Act, 
By  Heaven,  I  *d  do  *t ! 

K.  John.  Do  I  not  know  thou  wouldst  1 
Ootxi  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  that  young  boy:  1*11  tell  thoe  what,  my  friend. 
Ho  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way. 
And  wheresoc'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me  !     Dost  thou  understand  me  1 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub,  And  I  '11  keep  him  so 
That  he  shall  not  offend  your  ms^esty. 

K,  John,  Death. 

Hub,  My  Lord  1 

K,  John,  A  grave. 

Hub,  He  shall  not  live. 

K,  John,  Enough. 
I  could  be  merry  now.    Hubert,  I  love  thee: 
Well,  I  *11  not  say  what  I  'ntend  for  thee; 
Remember.  Shakspeare's  King  John,  Act  iii.  Scene  ft. 

MIDDLE    KEY. 

This  is  the  key  of  common  discourse,  and  the  ke/  in  which  a  speaker  must 
usually  deliver  the  greater  part  of  his  speech.  Sheridan  points  out  a  simple 
metnod  of  acquiring  loudness  in  this  key.  "  Any  one,  who  *hrough  habit, 
has  fiillen  into  a  w^  utterance,  cannot  hope  suddenly  to  chan^  it     he  must 
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(b  il  by  degrees^  and  eonttaiit  praotiee.  I  would  therefore  reoommend  it  to 
him  that  he  should  daily  exercise  himself  in  reading  or  repeating,  in  the  hearing 
of  a  friend  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  large  room.  At  first,  his  friend  should  stand 
at  such  a  distance  only  as  the  speaker  can  easily  reach,  is  his  usual  manner  of 
delivering  himselfl  Afterwards,  let  him  gradually  incresoe  his  distance,  and 
the  speaker  will  in  the  same  gradual  prqportion  increase  the  fbrce  of  his 
Toioe."  In  doing  this,  the  sp^er  still  keeps  on  the  same  tone  of  Yoice, 
but  gives  it  with  greater  power.  It  is  material  to  notice,  that  a  well-formed 
middle  tone,  and  even  a  low  one,  is  capable  of  filling  any  room ;  and  that  t  he 
neglect  of  strengthening  the  voice  in  these  leads  a  speaker  to  adopt  the  high, 
shouting  note  which  is  often  heard  in  our  pulpits.  Hamlet's  address  to  the 
players  should  be  mostly  delivered  in  this  middle  key. 

HIGH .  KEY. 

This  key  of  the  voice,  though  very  uncommon  in  level  speaking  or  read- 
faig,  ought  to  be  practised,  as  it  tends  to  give  strength  to  the  voice  generally, 
and  as  it  is  frequently  employed  in  public  speaking  and  declamation.  Every  one 
can  speak  in  a  high  key,  but  few  do  it  pleasingly.  There  is  a  compression 
neoessary  in  the  high  notes,  as  well  as  the  middle  and  low;  this  compression 
distinguishes  the  vociferous  passion  of  the  peasant  firom  that  of  the  accomplished 
actor  or  orator.  The  following  passage  wUl  bear  the  most  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  high  key : 

Fight,  gentlemen  of  Bngland  !  fight,  hold  Teomen  ! 

Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ; 

Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood: 

Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves  !  — 

A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  boeom; 

Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes; 

Our  anciont  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  George, 

Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  ! 

Upon  them  !  Victory  sits  on  our  helms  ! 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  he  who  speaks  the  loudest  who 
ean  be  heard  the  farthest  *'It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  sound," 
says  a  scientific  observer,  <*  that  the  loudest  noises  always  perish  on  the  spot 
where  they  are  produced,  whereas  musical  notes  will  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  Thus,  if  we  approach  within  a  mile  or  two  of  a  town  or  village  in 
which  a  fair  is  held,  we  may  hear  very  faintly  the  clamor  of  the  multitude, 
but  more  distinctly  the  organs,  and  other  musical  instruments,  which  are  played 
for  their  amusement  If  a  Cremona  violin,  a  real  Amati,  be  played  by  tlie 
side  of  a  modern  fiddle,  the  latter  will  sound  much  louder  than  the  former; 
but  the  sweet,  brilliant  tone  of  the  Amati  will  be  heard  at  a  distance  the  other 
cannot  reach.  Dr.  Young,  on  the  autho'rity  of  Durham,  states  that  at  Q  bral- 
tar  the  human  voice  may  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  that  04  any 
other  animal;  thus,  when  the  cottager  in  the  woods,  or  the  open  plain,  w.'shes 
to  call  her  husband,  who  is  working  at  a  distance,  she  does  not  shout,  but 
pitches  her  voice  to  a  musical  key,  which  she  knows  from  habit,  and  by  that 
means  reaches  his  ear.  The  loudest  roar  of  the  largest  lion  could  not 
penetrate  so  far.  Loud  speakers  are  seldom  heard  to  advantage.  Burke *s 
foice  is  said  to  have  been  a  sort  of  lofly  cry,  which  tended  as  much  as  the 
formality  of  his  discourse  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  send  the  members  to 
their  dinner.  Chatham's  lowest  whisper  was  distinctly  heard.  *  His  middle 
tones  were  sweet,  rich  and  beautifully  varied,'  says  a  writer,  describing  the 
orator;  'when  he  raised  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  House  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  volume  of  sound;  and  the  effect  was  awful,  except 
when  he  wished  to  cheer  or  animate  —  and  then  he  had  spirit-stirring  notes 
which  were  perfectly  irresistible.  The  terrible,  however,  was  his  peculiar 
power.    Then  the  House  sank  before  him;  still,  he  was  dignified,  and.  wonder- 
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tal  as  was  bis  eloquence,  it  was  attended  with  this  important  eftet,  that  it 
poraeased  every  cue  with  a  conviction  that  there  was  something  in  him  finer 
than  his  words,  —  that  the  man  was  greater^  infinitdj  greater,  than  the 
orator.'  •• 

MONOTONB. 

A  monotone  is  intonation  without  change  of  pitch:  that  is,  preserring  a 
Ailness  of  tone,  without  ascent  or  descent  on  the  scale.  It  is  no  Teiy  difficult 
miktter  to  be  loud  in  a  high  tone;  but  to  be  loud  and  forcible  in  a  low 
tone,  requires  great  practice  and  management;  this,  however,  may  be  fhcili- 
tated  by  pronouncing  forcibly  at  first  in  a  low  monotone.  A  monotone,  though 
in  a  low  key,  and  without  force,  is  much  more  sonorous  and  audible  than  when 
the  voice  slides  up  and  down  at  almost  every  word,  as  it  must  do  to  be 
Tarious.  This  tone  is  adopted  by  actors  when  they  repeat  passages  aside.  It 
conveys  the  idea  of  being  inaudible  to  those  with  them  in  the  scene,  by  being 
in  a  lower  tone  than  that  used  in  the  dialogue;  and,  by  being  in  a  monotone, 
becomes  audible  to  the  whole  house.  The  monotone,  therefore,  is  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  such  passages  as  require  force  and  audibility  in  a  low  tone,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  judicious  reader  or  speaker  is  a  perpetual  source  of  variety.  It 
is  used  when  anything  awful  or  sublime  is  to  be  expressed,  as 

0 !  when  the  last  aooomit  twixt  Heaven  and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation. 

The  language  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  is  mostly  uttered  in  a  deep  monotoM. 
The  fbllowing  passage  from  Ion  is  partly  given  in  a  solemn  monotone : 

Dark  and  oold 

Stretches  the  path,  which,  when  I  wear  the  Crown, 
I  needs  must  enter;  — the  great  Gods  forbid 
Thai  thou  shnddat  foUoto  it ! 

The  monotone  is  varied,  in  tht  italicised  part,  to  the  tone  of  passionate 
emotion  and  supplication. 

TIME. 

Modulation  includes,  also,  the  oonsidoration  of  f  m«,  which  is  natural  in  the 
pronunciation  of  certain  passages.  The  combinations,  then,  of  pitch,  force 
and  time,  are  extremely  numerous  :  thus,  we  have  low,  loud,  slow;  low,  soft, 
slow  ;  low,  feeble,  slow  ;  low,  loud,  quick,  &c.  ;  middle,  loud,  slow  ;  middle, 
soft,  slow  ;  middle,  feeble,  slow,  &c.  Thus,  we  have  a  copious  natural  lan- 
guage, adapted  to  the  expression  of  every  emotbn  and  passion. 

IMITATIVE   MODOLATION. 

Motion  and  sound,  in  all  their  modifications,  are^  in  descriptive  reading^ 
more  or  less  imitated.  To  glide,  to  drive,  to  swell,  to  fiow,  to  skip,  to  whirU 
to  turn,  to  rattle,  &c.,  all  partake  of  a  peculiar  modification  of  voice.  This 
expression  lies  in  the  key,  force,  and  time  of  the  tones,  and  the  forcible  pro* 
nunoiation  of  certain  letters  which  are  supposed  more  particularly  to  express 
the  imitation. 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  S^phyr  gently  blows. 

And  the  smooth  'stream  in  smoother  numbers  flow.i; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roOk 

^Vhen  A^  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow; 

Not  BO,  when  swift  Oamilla  scours  the  plain, 

FUes  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  maki. 
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PAUSES. 


Qrammatical  panotaation  does  not  always  demand  a  pause  »  and  the  time 
cf  the  pauses  at  Tarions  points  is  not  correct!  j  stated  in  many  books  on  md- 
ing.  ui  some  treatises,  the  pause  at  the  period  is  described  as  being  uni- 
formly fbnr  times  as  long  as  that  at  a  comma  ;  whereas,  it  is  regulated  entirely 
by  the  nature  of  the  siS>jeet,  ths.  intimacy  or  remoteness  of  the  oonnection 
bstweeo  the  sentenoes,  and  other  eanses.  '*I  am  convinced,*'  says  Mr. 
^lowles,  **  that  a  nice  attention  to  rhetorical  punctuation  has  an  extremely 
miiohiefoiB  tendenoy,  and  is  totally  inconsistent  with  nature.  Give  the 
sense  of  what  you  read — unm  is  the  thing.  Pauses  are  essential  only  when 
the  onussion  would  obtcure  the  tense.  The  orator,  who,  in  the  act  of  deliver- 
ing himself,  is  studiously  solicitous  about  parcelling  his  words,  is  sure  to 
leave  the  best  part  of  his  work  undone.  He  dellTers  words,  not  thoughts. 
Deliver  ikoughUt  and  voorde  toill  take  care  enough  of  themeelvu.** 

XMPHASia. 

By  emphaeie  is  meant  that  stronger  and  fuller  sound  of  voice,  by  which,  in 
rsading  or  speaking,  we  distinguish  the  accented  syllable,  or  some  word,  on 
which  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  in  order  to  show  how  it  affects  the 
rest  of  the  sentence.  On  the  right  management  of  the  emphasis  depend  the 
whole  life  and  spirit  of  every  discourse.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any 
word,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered  heavy  and  Ufeless,  but  the  meaning  left 
aften  ambiguous.  If  the  emphasis  be  placed  wrong,  we  pervert  and  confound 
che  meaning  wholly.  In  order  to  acquire  the  propor  management  of  the 
cmphasb,  then,  the  great  rule,  and,  indeed,  the  only  unexceptional  rule,  is, 
that  the  speaker  or  reader  study  to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and 
spirit  of  those  forms  of  expression  which  he  is  to  pronounce. 

To  c^ive  a  common  instance  :  such  a  simple  question  as  this,  "  Do  you  ride 
to  town  to-day? "  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than  four  acceptations ,  aocoi-ding  as 
the  emphasis  is  differently  placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus  : 
Bo  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be.  No  ;  I  send  my 
servant  in  my  stead.  If  thus :  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  Answer.  No  ; 
I  intend  to  walk.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-da^?  No;  I  ride  out  into  the 
Jidds.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-^y  7  No;  but  1  shall  to-morrow.  And  there 
IS  yet  another  expression  that  this  little  sentence  is  capable  of,  which  would 
be  given  by  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  first  word,  do,  being  a  necessary 
enforcement  of  the  question,  if  the  person  asked  had  evaded  giving  a  r^ply  ; 
thus :  **Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ? "  The  tone  implying :  Come,  tell  me  at 
once,  do  you,  or  do  you  not  f 

There  are  four  obvious  distinctions  in  the  sound  of  words,  with  respect  to 
force.  First,  the  force  necessary  for  the  least  important  words,  such  as  con- 
junctions, particles,  &c.,  which  may  be  called  feeble  or  unaccented.  Second, 
the  force  necessary  for  substantives,  verbs,  &c.,  which  may  be  called  accented. 
Third,  that  force  which  is  used  for  distinguishing  some  words  fh)m  others, 
eommonly  eaUed  emphasis  of  force.  Fourth,  the  force  necessary  for  emphasis 
of  sense;  As  opposition  is  the  foundation  of  all  emphaos  of  sense,  whatever 
words  are  contrasted  with,  oontradistinguished  fh)m,  or  set  in  opposition  to, 
one  another,  they  are  always  emphatic  Hence,  whenever  there  is  antithesis 
in  the  sense,  whether  words  or  clauses,  there  ought  to  be  emphasis  in  the  pro> 
Dunoiation. 

The  variations  of  emphasis  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy  the  formation 
of  rules  that  can  be  appropriate  in  all  cases.  Give  a  dozen  well-trained 
eloentionists  a  sentence  to  mark  emphatically,  and  probably  no  two  would 
perform  the  task  precisely  alike. 

What  though  tiie  fidd  be  lost  1 
AU  is  not  lost ;  the  unoonqnerable  toillt 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 
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And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,  — 
That  gIoi)r  nevn  shall  Ifis  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  nu. 

The  followiDg  speech  of  Othello  is  an  example  of  what  is  termed  camnlatxTt 
emphasis : 

If  thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  m«. 

Never  pray  more  ;  abandon  <ill  remorse; 

On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate  ; 

Do  deeds  to  make  Heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazed  — 

Por  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add 

Greater  thtui  Uus  ! 

III.    GESTURE. 

Gesture,  considered  as  a  just  and  elegant  adaptation  of  every  part  of  the 
body  to  the  nature  and  import  of  the  subject  we  are  pronouncings  has  alwavs 
Deen  considered  as  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  Oratory.  Cicero  says, 
that  its  power  is  even  greater  than  that  of  words.  It  is  the  language  of 
nature  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  makes  its  way  to  tlie  heart  without  the 
utterance  of  a  single  sound.  I  may  threaten  a  man  with  my  sword  by 
speech,  and  produce  little  effect ;  but  if  I  clap  my  hand  to  the  hilt  simulta- 
neously with  the  threat,  he  will  be  startled  according  to  the  earnestness  of  the 
action.  This  instance  will  illustrate  the  whole  theory  of  gesture.  According 
to  Demosthenes,  action  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  Oratory. 

To  be  perfectly  motionless  while  we  are  pronouncing  words  which  require 
force  and  energy,  is  not  only  depriving  them  of  their  necessary  support,  but 
rendering  them  unnatural  and  ridiculous.  A  very  vehement  address,  pro- 
nounced without  any  motion  but  that  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  would  be  a  bur- 
lesque upon  the  meaning,  and  produce  laughter  ;  nay,  so  unnatural  is  thi;* 
total  absence  of  gesticuhition,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  speak  in  this  mannei. 
As  some  action,  therefore,  must  necessarily  accompany  our  words,  it  is  of  tlie 
utmost  consequence  that  this  be  such  as  is  suitable  and  natural.  No  matter 
how  little,  if  it  be  but  akin  to  the  words  and  passion  ;  for,  if  foreign  to  them, 
it  counteracts  and  destroys  the  Tery  intention  of  delivery.  The  voice  and 
gesture  may  be  said  to  be  tuned  to  each  other  ;  and,  if  they  are  in  a  different 
key,  as  it  may  be  called,  discord  must  inevitably  be  the  consequence. 

**  A  speaker's  body,*'  says  Fenelon,  "  must  betray  action  when  there  is 
movement  in  his  words  ;  and  his  body  must  remain  in  repose  when  what  h»*. 
utters  is  of  a  level,  simple,  unimpassioned  character.  Nothing  seems  to  mt 
so  shocking  and  absunl  as  the  sight  of  a  man  lashing  himself  to  a  fury  in  thu 
utterance  of  tame  things.  The  more  he  sweats,  the  more  he  freezes  my  veiy 
blood."  ^ 

Mr,  Austin,  in  his  "  Chironomia,"  was  the  first  to  lay  down  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  gesture  ;  and  nearly  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject  have 
borrowed  largely  from  his  work.  He  illustrates  his  rules  by  plates,  showing 
the  different  attitudes  and  gestures  for  the  expression  of  certain  emotions. 
Experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  no  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  these  figures.  They  only  serve  as  a  subject  for  ridicule  to  boys;  and 
are  generally  found,  in  every  volume  in  use,  well  pencilled  over  with  satirical 
marks  or  mottoes,  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the  stiff-looking  gentlemen  who 
are  presented  as  models  of  grace  and  expression  to  aspiring  youth. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  frequent  gestures,  to 
which  the  various  members  of  the  body  contribute  : 

The  Hecul  and  Face,  The  hanging  down  of  the  head  denotes  shame,  or 
grief.  The  holding  it  up,  pride,  or  courage.  To  nod  forward,  implies  assent* 
To  toss  the  head  back,  dissent  The  inclination  of  the  head  implies  bashful- 
fdlness  or  languor.  The  head  is  averted  in  dislike  or  hon'or.  It  leans  for- 
ward in  attention. 
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The  Eyet,  The  eyes  are  raised,  in  prayer.  They  weep,  in  sorrow.  Burn, 
to  anger.  They  are  cast  on  vacancy,  in  thought  They  are  thrown  in  different 
dir«ctions,  in  doubt  and  anxiety. 

The  Armt,  The  arm  is  projected  forward,  in  authority.  Both  arms  ere 
spread  extended,  in  admiration.  They  are  held  forward,  in  imploring  help. 
Tltey  both  fall  suddenly,  in  disappointment.  Folded,  they  denote  ihoughtfuU 
neaa. 

The  Handt,  The  hand  on  the  head  indicates  pain,  or  distress.  On  the 
eyes,  shame.  On  the  lips,  injunction  of  silence.  On  the  breast,  it  appeals  to 
conscience,  or  intimates  desire.  The  hand  waves,  or  flourishes,  in  joy,  or  con- 
tempt. Buth  hands  are  held  supine,  or  clasped,  in  prayer.  Both  descend 
prone,  in  blessing.  They  are  clasped,  or  wrung,  in  aflftiction.  The  outstretched 
hands,  with  the  knuckles  opposite  the  speaker's  face,  express  fear,  abhorrence, 
rejection,  or  dism^ssaU  The  outstretched  hands,  with  the  palms  toward  the  face 
of  the  speaker,  denote  approval,  acceptation,  welcoming,  and  love. 

T%e  Body.  The  body,  held  erect,  indicates  steadiness  and  courage.  Thrown 
back,  pride.  Stooping  forward,  condescension,  or  compassion.  Bending, 
reverence,  or  respect.    Prostration,  the  utmost  humility,  or  abasement. 

The  Lower  Limbs,  Their  firm  position  signifies  courage,  or  obstinacy. 
Bended  knees,  timidity,  or  weakness.  Frequent  change,  disturbed  thoughts. 
They  advance,  in  desire,  or  courage.  Retire,  in  aversion,  or  fear.  Start,  in 
terror.     Stamp,  in  authority,  or  anger.     Kireel,  in  submission  and  prayer. 

Walker  says  that  we  should  be  eareful  to  let  the  stroke  of  the  hand  which 
marks  force,  or  emphasis,  keep  exact  time  with  tlic  force  of  prenunciation ; 
that  is,  the  hand  must  go  down  upon  the  emphatic  word,  and  no  other. 
Thus,  in  the  imprecation  of  Brutus,  in  Julius  Csesar : 

When  Marcus  Brutiu  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  Buch  rascal  counters  from  his  frieuds. 
Be  ready,  Gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Deuh  him  in  pieces  ! 

Here,  says  Walker,  the  action  of  the  arm  which  enforces  the  emphasis  ought 
to  be  so  directed  that  the  stroke  of  the  hand  may  be  given  exactly  on  the 
word  dash  ;  this  will  give  a  concomitant  action  to  the  organs  of  pronunciation, 
and  by  this  means  the  whole  expression  will  be  greatly  augmented. 

Arehbishop  Whately  contends,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  natural  order  of 
action  is,  that  the  gesture  should  precede  the  utterance  of  the  words.  **  An 
emotion,  struggling  for  utterance,  produces  a  tendency  to  a  bodily  gesture,  to 
express  that  emotion  more  quickly  than  tuordt  can  be  framed;  the  words  fol- 
low as  soon  as  they  can  be  spoken.  And  this  being  always  the  case  with  a  real, 
earnest,  unstudied  speaker,  this  mode,  of  placing  the  action  foremost,  gives 
(if  it  be  otherwise  appropriate)  the  appearance  of  earnest  emotion  actually 
pment  in  the  mind.  And  the  reverse  of  this  natural  order  would  alone  ha 
sufficient  to  convert  the  action  of  Demosthenes  himself  into  unsuccessful  and 
ridiculous  mimicry.*' 

Where  two  such  authorities  clash,  the  pupil's  own  good  taste  must  give  the 
bias  to  his  decision. 

ATTITUDE. 

••  The  gracefulness  of  motion  in  the  human  frame,"  says  Austin,  in  his 
Giironomia,  "consists  in  the  fiicility  and  security  with  which  it  is  executed; 
and  the  fn^ce  of  any  position  oonsLsts  in  the  fiicility  with  which  it  can  be 
v;irie«l.  Hence,  in  the  standing  figure,  the  position  is  graceful  when  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  principally  supported  on  one  le;^,  while  the  other  is  so 
pliicel  as  to  be  ready  to  relieve  it  promptly,  and  without  elVort.  The  foot  which 
Ru^taiuM  the  principal  weight  must  be  so  placed  tii.it  a  perpendicular  line,  let 
£ill  from  the  pit  of  the  neck,  shall  pass  through  the  heel  of  that  foot.  Of 
course,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  is,  for  the  time,  in  that  line;  whilst 
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the  Other  foot  assists  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  body  bahmoed  In 
the  position,  and  of  preventing  it  from  tottering.  In  the  various  positions  of 
the  feet,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  grace  which  is  aimed  at  be  attended  with 
simplicity.  The  position  of  the  orator  is  equally  removed  from  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  rustic,  with  toes  turned  in  and  knees  bent,  and  from  the  affectation 
of  the  dancing-master,  whose  position  runs  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
orator  is  to  adopt  such  positions  only  as  consist  with  manly  and  simple  gracci 
The  toes  are  to  be  moderately  turned  outward,  but  not  to  be  constrained;  the 
limbs  are  to  be  disposed  so  as  to  support  the  body  with  ease,  and  to  admit  of 
flowing  and  gracefiil  movement  The  sustaining  foot  is  to  be  planted  firmly; 
the  leg  braced,  but  not  contracted;  the  other  foot  and  limb  must  press  lightly, 
and  be  held  relaxed,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  immediate  change  and  action.  In 
changing  the  positions  of  the  feet,  the  motions  are  to  be  made  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  and  free  from  the  parade  and  sweep  of  dancing.  The  speaker  must 
advance,  retire,  or  change,  almost  imperceptibly;  and  it  is  to  be  particularly 
observed  that  changes  should  not  be  too  frequent  Frequent  change  gives  the 
idea  of  anxiety  or  instability,  both  of  which  are  unfavorable.'*  Nothing  can  bo 
more  unbecoming  than  for  an  orator  to  be  constantly  tripping  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  on  £e  sund,  and  walking  so  fast  as  to  seem  to  outrun  his  speech. 
Such  an  orator  was  said,  anciently,  to  run  after  a  cause,  instead  of  pleading 
it;  and  it  is  s^ted  of  Flavius  Viremius,  that  he  asked  a  speaker,  very  much 
addicted  to  this  habit,  how  many  nhes  he  had  spoken  that  day.  Of  an  orator, 
whose  favorite  action  was  rising  on  tiptoe,  it  was  said,  that  he  must  have  been 
accudtomcd  to  address  his  audience  over  a  high  wall. 

Tbe  bow  of  the  speaker  to  his  audience,  previous  to  his  speech,  should  be 
graceful  and  dignified;  as  far  removed  from  a  careless,  jerking  abruptness,  as 
from  a  formal  and  unnecessary  flourish. 

REGULATION   OP  THE   HANDS,   ARMS,   kC. 

In  Oratory,  the  regulation  of  the  hand  is  of  peculiar  importance,  not  only  as 
it  serves  to  express  passion,  but  to  mark  the  dependence  of  clauses,  and  to 
iutcrpret  the  emphasis.  All  action  without  the  hand,  says  Quintilian,  is  weak 
aud  crippled.  The  expressions  of  the  hand  are  as  varied  as  language.  It 
demands,  promises,  calls,  dismisses,  threatens,  implores,  detests,  fears,  quef«- 
tions,  and  denies.  It  expresses  joy,  sorrow,  doubt,  acknowledgment,  depend- 
ence, repentance,  number  and  time.  Yet,  the  hand  may  be  so  employed  as 
not  only  to  become  an  unmeaning,  but  an  inconvenient  appendage.  One 
speaker  may  raise  his  hands  so  high  that  he  cannot  readily  get  them  down. 
<  )ne,  cannot  take  them  from  his  bosom.  One,  stretches  them  above  his  head ; 
un4  another  lays  about  him  with  such  vigor,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
within  his  reach. 

In  using  the  arms,  a  speaker  should  give  his  action  in  curves,  and  should 
bear  in  mind  that  different  situations  call  for  more  or  less  motion  of  the  limbe. 
The  fingers  of  the  hand  should  not  be  kept  together,  as  if  it  were  intended  by 
nature  that  they  should  unite;  nor  should  they  be  held  forth  unmeaningly, 
like  a  bunch  of  radishes ;  but  they  should  be  easily  and  naturally  bent 

The  speaker  who  truly  feels  his  subject  will  feel  it  to  his  very  finger-tips, 
and  these  last  will  take  unconsciously  tlie  right  bend  or  motion.  Study  well, 
therefore,  what  you  have  to  say,  and  be  prepared  to  say  it  in  earnest 

The  hand  and  arm  should  usually  he  moved  gracefully  in  semi-circles* 
except  in  indicative  passages,  as  thus  :  **  I  charm  thy  life  ! ''  **  Lord  Cardi 
ual,  to  you  I  speak  !  *'  To  lay  down  rules  as  to  how  far  the  arms  may  be 
extended,  or  to  what  elevation  the  hand  may  be  raised,  would  be  superfluous. 
A  speaker  should  avoid  throwing  his  arms  up,  as  if  he  were  detbrmined  to 
tling  tliem  from  him;  and  he  should  avoid  letting  them  fall  with  a  violence 
sufficient  to  bruise  his  thigh;  yet  it  is  indispensable  that  the  arm  should  fell, 
and  that  it  should  not  remain  pinioned  to  the  side. 
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It  18  as  essential  for  a  speaker  to  endeavor,  by  his  appearance  and  manner, 
to  please  the  eye,  as  by  his  tones  to  please  the  ear.  His  dress  should  be  decent 
and  onaffected.  His  position  should  be  easy  and  graceful.  If  he  stand  in  a 
perfectly  perpendicular  posture,  an  auditor  would  naturally  say,  **  He  looks 
like  ft  poet.'*  If  the  hands  work  in  direct  lines,  it  will  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  two-handled  pump.  The  first  point  to  be  attained  is  to  avoid  awk 
wutl  habits  :  such  as  resting  the  chief  weight  of  the  body  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other;  swinging  to  and  fh>;  jerking  forward  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  at  every  emphatic  word;  keeping  the  elbows  pinioned  to  the  sides; 
SDd  sawing  the  air  with  one  hand,  with  one  unvaried  and  ungracefVil  motion. 
As  gesture  is  used  for  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  language,  so  it 
should  be  limited,  in  its  application,  to  such  words  and  passages  as  admit  of  or 
require  it.  A  judicious  speaker  will  not  only  adapt  the  general  style  and 
manner  of  his  action  to  the  subject,  the  place,  and  the  occasion,  but  even 
when  he  allows  himself  the  greatest  latitude,  he  will  reserve  his  gesture,  or,  at 
least,  the  force  and  ornament  of  it,  for  those  parts  of  his  discourse  for  which 
he  also  reserves  his  boldest  thoughts  and  his  most  brilliant  expressions. 

As  the  head  gives  the  chief  grace  to  the  person,  so  does  it  principally  con-^ 
tribute  to  the  expression  of  grace  in  delivery.  It  must  be  held  in  an  erect  and 
natural  position.  For,  when  drooped,  it  is  expressive  of  humility;  when  turned 
upwards,  of  arrogance;  when  inclined  to  one  side,  it  expresses  languor;  and 
when  stiff  and  rigid,  it  indicates  a  lack  of  ease  and  self-possession.  Its  move- 
ments should  be  suited  to  the  character  of  the  delivery;  they  should  accord  with 
the  gesture,  and  fall  in  with  the  action  of  the  hands,  and  the  motions  of  the 
body.  The  eyes,  which  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  aiding  the  expres- 
sion of  the  orator,  are  generally  to  be  directed  as  the  gesture  points;  except 
when  we  have  occasion  to  condemn,  or  refuse,  or  to  require  any  object  to  be 
removed;  on  which  occasion,  we  diould  at  the  same  moment  express  aver- 
sion in  our  countenance,  and  reject  by  our  gesture.  A  Ustless,  inanimate 
expression  of  countenance,  will  always  detract  from  the  efiect  of  the  most 
eloquent  sentiments,  and  the  most  appropriate  utterance. 

TEAININQ   AND   STRENGTHENING   THE   VOICE. 

In  order  to  read  and  speak  well,  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the  vocal 
elements  under  complete  command,  so  that  they  may  be  duly  applied  when- 
ever they  are  required  for  the  vivid  and  elegant  delineation  of  the  sense  and 
sentiment  of  discourse.  The  student,  therefore,  should  first  practise  on  the 
thirty-five  alphabetic  elements,  in  order  to  insure  a  true  and  e&sy  execution 
of  their  unmixed  sounds.  This  will  be  of  more  use  than  pronouncing  words 
in  which  they  occur;  for,  when  pronounced  singly,  the  elements  will  receive  a 
concentration  of  the  organic  effort,  which  will  give  them  a  clearness  of  sound 
and  a  definite  outline,  ^  we  may  so  speak,  at  their  extremes,  making  a  fine 
preparation  for  their  distinct  and  forcible  pronunciation  in  the  compounds  of 
speech.  He  should  then  take  one  or  more  of  the  compound  sounds,  and  carry  it 
through  all  the  degrees  of  the  diatonic  and  concrete  scales,  both  in  an  upward 
and  a  downward  direction,  and  through  the  principal  forms  of  the  wave.  He 
should  next  take  some  one  familiar  sentence,  and  practise  upon  it  with  everv 
variety  of  intonation  of  which  it  will  admit.  He  should  afterwards  run  through 
the  various  vocal  keys,  and  the  forms  of  the  cadence;  and,  lastly,  he  should 
recite,  with  all  the  force  that  he  can  command,  some  passage  wluch  requires 
great  exertion  of  the  voice.  If  he  would  acquire  power  and  volume  of  utter- 
ance, he  must  practise  in  the  open  air,  with  his  face  to  the  windj  his  body 
perfectly  erect,  his  chest  expanded,  his  tongue  retracted  and  depressed,  and 
the  cavity  of  his  mouth  as  much  as  possible  enlarged ;  and  it  is  almost  unnec- 
essary to  add,  that  anything  which  improves  the  general  tone  of  the  health 
will  proportionably  affect  the  voice.  If  to  this  elementary  practice  the  student 
add  a  carefU  and  discriminating  analysis  of  some  of  the  best  pieces  which  our 
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langoage  contains,  both  in  prose  nnd  verse,  and  if  he  strenuously  endeaTor  to 
apply  to  them  all  the  scientific  principles  which  lie  has  learned,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  will  acquire  a  manner  of  delivery  which  will  do  ample 
justice  to  any  subject  on  which  he  may  be  called  to  exercise  his  vocal 
powers. 

In  all  reading  and  public  speaking,  the  management  of  the  breath  requires 
great  care,  so  as  not  to  1)0  obliged  to  divide  wurds  from  one  another  which 
have  so  intimate  a  connection  that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the  same 
breath,  and  without  the  least  separation.  Many  sentences  are  marred,  and  the 
foi*ce  of  the  emphasis  totally  lost,  by  divisions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place. 
To  avoid  this,  every  one,  while  he  is  reading  or  speaking,  should  be  careful  to 
provide  a  full  supply  of  breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great  mist^ike 
to  imagine  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  end  of  a  period,  when 
the  voice  is  allowe<l  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be  gathered  at  infertuils  of  the 
period,  when  the  voice  is  only  suspended  for  a  moment;  and,  by  this  nmnage- 
ment,  we  may  have  always  a  sufl&cient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest 
sentence,  without  improper  interruptions. 

The  importance  of  a  skilful  management  of  the  breath  in  utterance  will  be 
made  apparent  by  a  little  practice.  It  is  a  good  exercise  for  the  pupil  to 
i-epeat  the  cardinal  numbers  rapidly  up  to  twenty,  inhaling  a  full  breath  at  the 
commencement,  lie  may,  by  practice,  make  his  bi-cath  hold  out  till  he  reaches 
forty  and  more,  enunciating  every  syllable  distinctly. 

It  must  always  be  part  of  a  h&Uthful  physiological  regimen  to  exercise  the 
voice  daily,  in  reading  or  spejiking  aloud.  The  habit  of  Demosthenes,  of  walk- 
ing by  the  sea-shore  and  shouting,  was  less  important,  in  >iccustomiug  him  to 
the  sound  of  a  multitude,  than  in  developing  and  strengthening  his  vocal 
organs.  The  pupil  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  his  voice  will  gain 
in  power  by  daily  exercise.  **  Heading  aloud  and  recit>ition,"  says  Andrew 
Combe,  "  are  more  useful  and  invigorating  muscular  exercises  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined;  at  least,  when  managed  with  due  regard  to  the  natural  powers 
of  the  individual,  so  as  to  avoid  effort  and  fatigue.  Both  require  the  varieil 
activity  of  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  to  a  degree  of  which  few  are 
conscious  till  their  attention  is  turne<l  to  it.  In  forming  and  undulating  the 
voice,  not  only  the  chest,  but  also  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  are  in 
constant  action,  and  communicate  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  a  healthy  and 
agreeable  stimulus.'* 

How  doubly  important  does  the  judicious  and  methodical  exercise  of  the 
voice  thus  become  to  him  who  would  make  it  at  once  an  effective  instrumAit 
of  conveying  truth  to  his  fellow-men,  and  of  improving  his  own  physical 
Strength  and  capacity  ! 


EXPLANATORY   MARKS. 

The  length  of  a  vowel  is  indicated  by  a  horizontal  line  (-)  over  it;  m, 
Lailnus.    Its  shortness  is  marke^l  by  a  curve  (") ;  as,  Reg^ulus, 

If  two  vowels,  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  form  a  diphthong,  or  are 
likely  to  be  fused  together  in  their  utterance,  are  to  be  pronounced  separately, 
the  second  is  markSl  with  (••)  ;  that  is,  a  dlisresis;  as,  aerial.  This  rule 
is  not  always  observed  in  familiar  instances. 

The  acute  accent  (')  is  employetl  to  indicate  that  the  vowel  over  which  it 
is  placed  is  not  merged  in  the  preceding  syllable  ;  as,  blesstd.  Tempi;  tlie 
accent  showing  that  these  words  are  to  be  pronounced  in  two  syllables.  In 
poetry,  the  past  participle,  which  in  prose  is  in  one  syllable,  often  has  to  be 
pronounced  in  two,  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  verse. 
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PART    FIRST. 


MORAL    AND    DIDACTIC. 


1.   TRUTH  THE  OBJECT  OF  ALL  STUDIES.  ~  Original  Trantlatlon. 

The  supreme  want,  as  well  as  the  supreme  blessing  of  man,  is  truth , 
yes,  truth  in  religion,  which,  in  giving  us  pure  and  exalted  ideas  of  the 
Divinity,  teaches  us,  at  the  same  time,  to  render  Him  the  most  worthy 
and  intelligent  homage ;  —  truth  in  morals,  which  indicates  their  duties 
to  all  classes,  at  once  without  rigor  and  without  laxity ;  —  truth  in 
politics,  which,  in  making  authority  more  just  and  the  people  more 
acqiuesccnt,  saves  govenmients  from  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  multitude  from  the  tyranny  of  governments ;  —  truth  in  our  legal 
tribunals,  which  strikes  Vice  with  consternation,  reassures  Innocence, 
and  aooomplishes  the  triumph  of  Justice ;  —  truth  in  education,  which, 
bringing  the  ooijduct  of  instructors  into  accordance  with  their  teaching, 
exhibits  them  as  the  models  no  loss  than  the  masters  of  infancy  and 
youth ;  —  truth  in  literature  and  in  art,  which  preseiTcs  them  from 
the  contagion  of  bad  tiiste,  from  false  ornaments  as  well  as  faliHj 
thoughts  ;  —  truth  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life,  which,  in  bani^»hing 
fi-aud  and  imjiosture,  establishes  the  common  security ;  —  truth  in 
everything,  truth  before  everything,  —  this  is,  in  effect,  what  the  whole 
human  race,  at  heart,  solicit.  Yes,  all  men  have  a  consciousness,  that 
truth  is  ever  beneficent,  and  falsehood  ever  pernicious. 

And,  indeed,  when  none  but  true  doctrines  shall  be  universally 
inculcated,  —  when  they  shall  have  penetrated  all  hearts,  —  when  they 
shall  animate  every  order  of  society,  —  if  they  do  not  arrest  all  exist- 
ing evils,  they  will  have,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  arresting  a  groat 
many.  They  will  be  prolific  in  generous  sentiments  and  virtuous 
actions ;  and  the  world  will  perceive  that  truth  is,  to  the  body  social, 
a  principle  of  life.  But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  error,  in  matters  of 
capital  import,  obtain  dominion  in  the  minds  of  men,  —  especially  of 
those  who  are  called  to  servo  as  guides  and  models,  —  it  will  mislead 
end  confound  them,  and,  in  corrupting  their  thoughts,  sentiments  and 
Hcts,  it  will  become  a  principle  of  dissolution  and  death. 
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2.   IMMORIALTTT.  —  Original  TranMlation  from  MattiUon. 

JiAJi  Baptists  Massillox,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  itny  age,  wu  bom  in  Pro 
imce,  France,  In  1663.  He  became  so  celebrated  for  liIs  eloquence,  that  he  was  called  to  Pari^, 
Inhere  he  drew  crowds  of  hearers.    In  1717,  he  was  mode  Bishop  of  Clermont  \  aad  died,  1742. 

If  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body,  what  an  imposture  is  this  whole 
systen  of  laws,  manners  and  usages,  on  which  human  society  is  fUmded ! 
If  we  wholly  perish  with  the  boidy,  these  maxims  of  chanty,  patience, 
justice,  honor,  gratitude  and  friendship,  which  sages  have  taught  and 
good  men  have  practised,  what  are  they  but  empty  words,  possessing 
no  real  and  binding  efficacy?  Why  should  we  heed  them,  if  in  this  liio 
only  we  have  hope  ?  Speak  not  of  duty.  What  can  we  owe  to  the 
dead,  to  the  living,  to  ourselves,  if  all  are^  or  will  be,  nothing  ?  Wlio 
shall  dictate  our  duty,  if  not  our  own  pleasures,  —  if  not  our  own 
passions  ?  Speak  not  of  morality.  It  is  a  mere  chimera,  a  bugbear 
of  human  invention,  if  retribution  terminate  with  the  grave. 

If  we  must  wholly  perish,  what  to  W5  are  the  sweet  ties  of  kindred  ? 
what  the  tender  names  of  parent,  child,  sister,  brother,  husband,  wiie, 
or  friend  ?  The  characters  of  a  drama  are  not  more  illusive  We 
have  no  ancestors,  no  descendants ;  since  succession  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  nothingness.  Would  we  honor  the  illustrious  dead  ?  How 
absurd  to  honor  that  which  has  no  existence !  Would  we  take  thought 
for  posterity  ?  How  frivolous  to  concern  ourselves  for  those  whose 
end,  like  our  own,  must  soon  be  annihilation !  Have  we  made  a 
promise  ?  How  can  it  bind  nothing  to  nothing  ?  Perjury  is  but  a 
jest.  The  last  injunctions  of  the  dying,  —  what  sanctity  have  they, 
more  than  the  last  sound  of  a  chord  that  is  snapi)ed,  of  an  instni- 
ment  that  is  broken  ? 

To  sum  up  all :  If  we  must  wholly  perigh,  then  is  obedience  to  the 
laws  but  an  iasensate  servitude ;  rulers  and  magistrates  are  but  the 
phantoms  which  popular  imbecility  has  raised  up ;  justice  is  an  un- 
warrantable infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  men, -r- an  imposition,  an 
usuqmtion  ;  the  law  of  marriage  is  a  vain  scruple  ;  modesty,  a  prej- 
udice ;  honor  and  probity,  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of;  and 
incests,  murders,  parricides,  the  most  heartless  cruelties,  and  the  black- 
est crimes,  are  but  the  legitimate  sports  of  man's  irresponsible  nature ; 
while  the  harsh  epithets  attached  to  them  are  merely  such  as  the 
policy  of  legislators  has  invented,  and  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the 
people. 

Here  is  the  issue  to  which  the  vaunted  philosophy  of  unl)elievers 
must  inevitably  lead.  Here  is  that  social  felicity,  tLat  sway  of  rea- 
Muii,  ihat  emancipation  from  error,  of  which  they  eternally  prate,  as 
the  fruit  of  their  doctrines.  Accept  their  maxims,  and  the  whole 
world  falls  back  into  a  frightful  chios ;  and  all  the  relations  of  life 
are  confounded ;  and  all  ideas  of  vice  and  virtue  are  reversed ;  and 
the  most  inviolable  laws  of  society  vanish  ;  and  all  moral  discipline 
perishes ;  and  the  government  of  states  and  nations  has  no  lon^i^r 
any  cement  to  uphold  it ;  and  all  the  hannony  of  the  body  politic 
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6eoome8  disoord  ;  and  the  human  race  is  no  more  than  an  tissemblagc 
of  reckless  barbarians,  shameless,  remorseless,  brutal,  dcuaturaliz^, 
vriUi  no  other  law  than  force,  no  other  check  than  passion,  no  other 
bond  than  irreligion,  no  other  God  than  self!  Such  would  be  the 
world  which  impiety  would  make.  Such  would  be  this  world,  wore 
a  belief  in  God  and  immortality  to  die  out  of  the  human  heart. 


8.  THE  UTUJTT  OF  THE  BEALiTljrU L.  —  John  RuMkin. 

Man's  use  and  function  —  and  let  him  who  will  not  grant  me 
this  follow  me  no  further  —  is  to  be  the  witness  of  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  advance  that  glory  by  his  reasonable  obedience  and  resultant 
happiness.  Whatever  enables  us  to  fulfil  this  function  is,  in  the  pure 
and  first  sense  of  the  word,  useful  to  us.  And  yet  people  speak,  in 
this  working  age,  as  if  houses,  and  lands,  and  food,  and  raiment,  were 
alone  useful ;  and,  as  if  sight,  thought  and  admiration,  were  all  profit- 
less :  &<y  that  men  insolently  call  themselves  Utilitarians,  who  would 
turn,  if  they  had  their  way,  themselves  and  their  race  into  vegetables; 
men  who  think,  as  far  as  such  can  be  said  to  think,  that  the  meat  is 
more  than  the  life,  and  the  raiment  than  the  body  ;  who  look  to  the 
eartb  as  a  stable,  and  to  its  fruit  as  fodder ;  vine-dressers  and  hus- 
bandmen, who  love  the  com  they  grind,  and  the  grapes  they  crush, 
better  than  the  gardens  of  the  angels  upon  the  elopes  of  Eden  ;  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who  think  that  the  wood  they  hew,  and 
the  water  they  draw,  are  better  than  the  pine-forests  that  cover  the 
mountains  like  the  shadow  of  God,  and  than  the  great  rivers  that  move 
like  His  eternity.  And  so  comes  upon  us  that  woe  of  the  preacher, 
that  though  God  "  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time,  also 
He  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart,  so  that  no  man  ean  find  out  the 
work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 

This  Nebuchadnezzar  curse,  that  sends  us  to  grass  like  oxen,  seems 
to  follow  but  too  closely  on  the  excess  or  continuance  of  national  power 
and  peace.  In  the  perplexities  of  nations,  in  their  struggles  for  exist- 
ence,—  in  their  infancy,  their  impotence,  or  even  their  disorganization, 
—  they  have  higher  hopes  and  nobler  passions.  Out  of  the  suffering 
oomes  the  serious  mind ;  out  of  the  salvation,  the  grateful  heart ;  out 
of  the  endurance,  the  fortitude ;  out  of  the  deliverance,  the  faith. 
Deep  though  the  causes  of  thankfulness  must  be  to  every  people  at 
peace  with  others  and  at  unity  in  itself  there  are  causes  of  fear  also, — 
a  fear  greater  than  of  sword  and  sedition,  —  that  dependence  on  Gtxl 
may  be  forgotten,  because  the  bread  is  given  and  the  water  is  sure ; 
that  gratitude  to  Him  may  cease,  because  His  constancy  of  protection 
has  taken  the  semblance  of  a  natural  law ;  that  heavenly  hope  may 
grow  faint  amidst  the  full  fruition  of  the  world  ;  that  selfishness  may 
take  place  of  uiidonianded  devotion,  compassion  be  lost  in  vain-glory, 
and  love  in  dissimulation ;  that  enervation  may  succeed  to  strength, 
apathy  to  patience,  and  the  noi^e  of  jesting  words  and  the  foulness  of 
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dark  thoughts  to  the  earn<^8t  purity  of  the  girded  loins  aiid  the  burn- 
ing lamp.  Let  us  beware  that  our  rest  become  not  the  rest  of  stones, 
which,  so  long  as  they  are  torrent-tosvsed  and  thunder-stricken,  main- 
tain their  majesty,  but,  when  the  stream  is  silent,  and  the  storm  passed, 
mfier  the  grass  to  cover  them  and  the  lichen  to  feed  on  them,  and  are 
ploughed  down  into  dust. 


4.  THE  WORLD  WITHOUT  AND  vnTUVS. —  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd. 

Existence  has  become  almost  a  dififerent  thing  since  it  began  with 
some  of  us.  It  then  jastified  its  old  similitude  of  a  journey, — it  quick- 
ened with  intellect  into  a  march ;  it  is  now  whirling  with  science  and 
R  xx-ulation  into  a  flight.  S\yacQ  is  contracted  and  shrivelled  up  like  a 
S3r()ll.  Time  disdains  its  old  relations  to  distance.  The  intervals 
)>etween  the  "flighty  purpose"  and  the  "deed "are  almost  annihi- 
lated ;  and  the  national  mind  must  either  glow  with  generous  excite- 
ment, or  waste  in  fitful  fever.  How  important,  then,  is  it,  that 
t'.iroughout  our  land  the  spiritual  agencies  should  be  quickened  into 
kindred  activity ;  that  the  few  minutes  of  leisure  and  repose  which 
rnay  l)e  left  us  should,  by  the  succession  of  those  "  thoughts  which 
wander  through  eternity,"  become  hours  of  that  true  time  which  is 
liiallcKl  in  Heaven  ;  that  thought,  no  longer  circling  in  vapid  dream, 
I  ut  im])ellod  right  onward  with  divine  energy,  should  not  only  out- 
s  >eed  the  roidizcd  niimcles  of  stoiini,  but  the  divinest  visioas  of  atmos- 
l^iifric  prophecy,  and  still  "  keep  the  start  of  the  majestic  world  "  ! 

Mr.  Canning  once  lK>aste<l,  of  his  South  American  policy,  that  he 
li:id  "  called  a  new  world  into  existence,  to  balance  the  old."  Be  it 
ymr  nc)^)lor  endeavor  to  preserve  the  biilance  even  ]x>tween  the  world 
within  iLS  and  the  world  without  us  ;  not  vainly  seeking  to  retard  the 
I'fe  of  action,  but  to  make  it  stciidy  by  Contemplation's  immortal 
iVeightago.  Tlien  may  we  exult,  as  the  chariot  of  humanity  flies 
onward,  with  safety  in  its  speed,  —  for  we  shall  discover,  like  Ezekiel 
cf  old,  in  prophetic  vision,  the  spirit  in  its  wheels. 

All  honor,  then,  to  those  who,  amid  the  toils,  the  cares,  and  th 
excitements,  of  a  season  of  transition  and  strugG;le,  would  rescue  the 
golden  hours  of  the  youth  around  them  from  debasing  pleasures  and 
more  del>asing  sloth,  and  enable  them  to  set  to  the  world,  in  a  great 
crisis  of  its  moral  condition,  this  glorious  example  of  intellectual  cour- 
age and  progress ! 


5    THE  MECHANICAL  EPOCH.  —  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  world  is  now  entering  upon  the  Mechanical  Eixxih.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  future  more  sure  than  the  great  triumphs  which  that 
?;)och  is  to  achieve.  It  has  already  advanced  to  some  glorious  con 
piests.  What  miracles  of  mechanicid  invention  already  crowd  upon 
us !     Look  abroad,  and  contemplate  the  infinite  a(4:Ievements  of  the 
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steam  power.  Reflect  a  moinent  on  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
railroad.  Pause  to  estimate,  if  you  can,  with  all  the  help  of  imaginar 
tion,  what  is  to  result  from  the  agency  now  manifested  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  telegraph.  Cast  a  thought  over  the  whoie  field  of 
scientific  mechanical  improvement  and  its  application  to  human  wants, 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  —  to  go  no  further  back,  —  and  think  what  a 
world  it  has  made ;  —  how  many  comforts  it  has  given  to  man,  how 
many  facilities ;  what  it  has  done  for  his  food  and  raiment,  for  his 
cDmmunication  with  his  fellow-man  in  every  clime,  for  his  instruction 
in  books,  his  amusements,  his  safety !  —  what  new  lands  it  has  opened, 
what  old  ones  made  accessible  !  —  how  it  has  enlarginl  the  sphere  of 
his  knowledge  and  convcrsancy  with  his  species !  It  is  all  a  greats 
a.>tounding  marvel,  a  miracle  which  it  oppresses  the  mind  to  think  of. 
It  is  the  smaUest  boast  which  can  be  made  for  it  to  say  that,  in  all 
desirable  facilities  in  life,  in  the  comfort  that  depends  upon  mechanism, 
and  in  all  that  is  calculated  to  delight  the  seuFcs  or  instruct  the  mind, 
the  man  of  this  day,  who  has  secured  himself  a  moderate  competence, 
is  placed  far  in  advance  of  the  most  wealthy,  powerful  and  princely 
of  ancient  times,  —  might  I  not  say,  of  the  times  less  than  a  century 
gone  by  ? 

And  yet  we  have  only  begun ;  —  we  are  but  on  the  threshold  of 
this  epoch.  A  great  celebration  is  now  drawing  to  a  close, —  the  cel- 
«»bration,  by  all  nations,  of  the  new  era.  A  vast  multitude  of  all 
fieoples,  nations  and  tongues,  has  been,  but  yesterday,  gathered  under 
a  magnificent  crystal  palace,  in  the  greatest  city  of  the  world,  to 
illastrate  and  distinguish  the  achievements  of  art,  —  no  less,  also,  to 
dignify  and  exalt  the  great  mechanical  fraternity  who  have  tilled  that 
jxdaco  with  wonders.  Is  not  this  fact,  of  itself,  charged  with  a 
volume  of  comment  ?  What  is  it  but  the  setting  of  the  gieat  distinct- 
ive seal  upn  the  nineteenth  century  ?  —  an  advertisment  of  the  fact 
tliat  society  has  risen  to  occupy  a  higher  platform  than  ever  before? 
—  a  proclamation  from  the  high  places,  announcing  honor,  honor 
immortal,  to  the  workmen  who  fill  this  world  with  beauty,  comfort  and 
[K)wer ;  honor  to  be  forever  embalmed  in  history,  to  be  perpetuated  in 
monuments,  to  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  this  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations ! 

♦ 

a 

6.  THE  MIND  OP  MAN.  —  Afar*  ^etwide.    /?om,  1721  •,  died,  1770. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  creation,  —  why  ordained 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame,  — 
But  that  th'  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth. 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  Powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice  ;  to  exalt 
Ills  iicenerons  aun  to  all  diviner  deeds  • 
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To  cliase  eacfi  partial  purpose  &om  his  breast, 

And  through  the  mists  of  Passion  and  of  Sense, 

And  through  the  tossing  tides  of  Chance  and  Pain, 

To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 

The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  ?    The  high-bom  soul 

Disdains  to  rest  her  Heaven-aspiring  wing 

Beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tired  of  earth 

And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 

Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 

Rides  on  the  volleyed  lightning  through  the  Heavens 

Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  Northern  blast. 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  Day. 

Mind,  Mind  alone  (bear  witness.  Earth  and  Heaven '; 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime  :  here,  hand  in  hand, 

Sit  paramount  the  Graces ;  here,  enthroned, 

Celestial  Yenus,  with  divincst  airs. 

Invites  the  Soul  to  never-fading  joy. 

Look,  then,  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  rangt 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 
And  speak,  0  i/ian !  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  lialf  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Befulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate. 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 
On  Tully*s  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  ? 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust. 
And  Eome  again  is  free  ! 


7.  THE  TRUE  TO-DAY.— H.  JFithington.    Bom,  1818  •,  rfied,  1843. 

All  that  there  is  in  what  we  call  To-day  is  in  the  life  of  thought : 
thought  is  the  spirit's  breath.  To  think  is  to  live  ;  for  he  who  thinks 
not  has  no  sense  of  life.  Wouldst  thou  make  the  most  of  life,  — 
wouldst  thou  have  the  joy  of  the  present,  —  let  Thought's  invisible 
shuttles  weave  lull  in  the  loom  of  Time  the  moment's  passing  thread?*. 
To  think  is  to  live  ;  but  with  how  many  are  these  passing  hours  as  so 
many  loose  filaments,  never  woven  together,  nor  gathered,  but  scat- 
tered, ravelling,  so  many  flying  ends,  confused  and  worthless  !  Time 
and  life,  unfilled  with  thought,  are  useless,  unenjoyed,  brinzing  no 
pleasure  for  the  present,  storing  no  good  for  future  need.     Tc-day  is 
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the  golden  chance,  wherewith  to  snatch  Thought's  hlaRsed  fruition, — 
the  joy  of  the  Present,  the  hope  of  the  Future.  Thought  makes  the 
time  that  is,  and  thought  the  eternity  to  come : 

** 0  bri^i  presence  of  To-daj,  let  me  wrestle  with  thee,  mcions  angel; 
I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me;  bless  me,  Uien,  To-daj  ! 

0  sweet  garden  of  To-daj,  let  me  gather  of  thee,  precious  Eden; 

1  hare  stolen  bitter  knowledge,  giro  me  fhiits  of  life  To-day. 

0  tne  temple  of  To-day,  let  me  worship  in  thee,  glorioos  Zion; 

1  find  none  other  place  nor  time  than  where  I  am  To-day. 

0  living  reioae  of  To-day,  let  me  run  into  thee,  ark  of  refuge ; 

1  see  none  other  hope  nor  chance,  but  standeth  in  To-day. 

0  rich  banquet  of  To-day,  let  me  feast  upon  thee,  saving  manna; 

1  hare  none  other  food  nor  store  but  daily  bread  To-day." 


8.  THE  DUELUSrS  BOJUOVi,— Bishop  England,    £om,  1786;  died,  1842. 

HoKOB  is  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  the  dignity  of  our 
nature:  that  dignity  consists  in  its  perfection;  that  perfection  is 
found  in  observing  the  laws  of  our  Creator ;  the  laws  of  the  Creator 
are  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  religion :  that  is,  the  obscrranoe  of 
what  He  teaches  us  by  the  natural  light  of  our  own  minds,  and  by 
the  special  revelations  of  His  will  manifestly  given.  They  both  con- 
cur in  teaching  us  that  individuals  have  not  the  dominion  of  their 
own  lives ;  otherwise,  no  suicide  would  be  a  criminal.  They  concur  in 
teaching  us  that  we  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  society 
of  which  we  are  members ;  otherwise,  morality  and  honor  would  be 
consistent  with  the  violation  of  law  and  the  disturbance  of  the  sociul 
system.  They  teach  us  that  society  cannot  continue  to  exist  where 
the  public  tribunals  are  despised  or  undervalued,  and  the  redress  of 
injuries  withdrawn  from  the  calm  regulation  of  public  justice,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  committed  to  the  caprice  of  private  passion,  and  tho 
execution  of  individual  ill-will ;  therefore,  the  man  of  honor  ;ibides 
by  the  law  of  God,  reveres  the  statutes  of  his  country,  and  is  respect- 
ful and  amenable  to  its  authorities.  Such,  my  friends,  is  what  the 
reflecting  portion  of  mankind  has  always  thought  upon  the  subject  of 
honor.  This  was  the  honor  of  the  Greek ;  this  was  the  honor  of  tho 
Boman ;  this  the  honor  of  the  Jew ;  this  the  honor  of  the  Gentile ; 
this,  too,  was  the  honor  of  the  Christian,  until  the  superstition  and 
barbarity  of  Northern  devastators  darkened  his  glory  and  degraded 
his  character. 

Man,  then,  has  not  power  over  his  own  life ;  much  less  is  he  justi- 
fied in  depriving  another  human  being  of  life.  Upon  what  grcuiid 
can  he  who  engages  in  a  duel,  through  the  fear  of  ignominy,  by 
claim  to  courage  ?  Unfortunate  delinquent !  Do  you  not  see  by  how 
many  links  your  victim  was  bound  to  a  multitude  of  others  ?  Does 
his  vain  and  idle  resignation  of  his  title  to  life  absolve  you  from  the 
enormous  claims  which  society  has  upon  you  for  his  services,  —  his 
family  for  that  support,  of  which  you  have  robbed  them,  without  your 
own  enrichment  ?      Go,  stand  over  that  body ;   call  back  that  soul 
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which  you  hare  driven  from  its  tenement;  take  up  that  hand  which 
your  pride  refWd  to  touch,  not  one  hour  ago.  You  have,  in  your 
^ride  and  wrath,  asur|ied  one  prerogative  of  God.  You  have  inflicto  I 
death.  At  loiist,  in  mercy,  attempt  the  exercise  of  another ;  breatlie 
into  those  distended  nostrils,  —  let  your  brother  be  once  more  a  livin;;; 
soul !  Merciful  Father !  how  powerless  are  we  for  good,  but  how 
mighty  for  evil!  Wretched  man!  he  does  not  answer,  —  he  cannot 
rise.  All  your  efforts  to  make  him  breathe  are  vain.  His  soul  is 
already  in  the  pn>sonce  of  your  common  Ci'eator.  Like  the  wretched 
(\iiu,  will  you  aiLswcr,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  Why  do  you 
(urn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  your  own  honorable  work? 
^'cs,  <^)  n«  far  as  you  will,  still  the  admonition  will  ring  in  your  eara ; 
y.'  ir<is  btj  your  hand  he  fell!  The  horrid  instrument  of  death  Is 
HI '11  in  that  hand,  and  the  stain  of  blood  upon  your  soul.  Fly,  if  you 
win,  —  go  to  that  house  which  you  have  filled  with  desolation.  It  is 
the  shriek  of  his  widow,  —  they  are  the  cries  of  his  children,  —  the 
broken  sobs  of  his  i)arent ;  —  and,  amidst  the  wailings,  you  distinctly 
hear  the  voice  of  imprecation  on  your  own  guilty  head !  W^ill  your 
hnnorahle  fiHjlings  1x3  content  with  this?  Ilave  you  now  had  abun- 
dant and  gentlemanly  satisfaction  ? 


9.    DAY  CONCEALS  WHAT  NIGHT  REVEALS.  —  J.  P.  Aic*o/. 

Vast  as  our  firmament  may  l)e,  has  it  boundaries,  or  does  it  stretch 
away  into  infinitude?  Are  those  awful  spaces,  that  surround  it  on 
every  side,  V(ji<l,  empty,  —  or  are  they  tenanted  by  worlds  and  systems 
fimilar  to  our  own  ?  No  wonder  that  a  mind  like  Ilerschell's  should 
have  rushe<l  to  the  conclusion  that  the  S[)ace  around  our  system  .was  a 
vault,  in  whose  ttijiacious  bos<:)m  myriads  of  mighty  clasters  like  our 
own  universe  arc  ])laoed.  If  it  be  true  that  this  great  scheme  of  ours 
i<  simply  that  which  Ilerschell  first  suppscd  it,  but  still  a  great,  sep- 
arate, distinct  schenio,  whose  nature  is,  perhaps,  more  than  anything 
else,  represented  by  these  singular  Nebula>,  what  nmst  we  think  with 
regard  to  it  ?  Surely  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  its  immense  diffusion, 
it.s  vast  confines,  the  great  space  through  which  its  different  ]X)rtions 
rnnge,  there  nmst  lie  around  it,  on  every  side,  vast  untenanted  sj>aces; 
and,  if  this  be  so,  may  it  not  be  that  amid  all  that  space,  also,  there 
arc  floating  great  schemes  of  being  like  ours,  —  schemes,  I  say,  of 
d'fferent  shape,  of  diflljrent  character,  but  lying  in  these  vast  regions 
of  spjice  like  ours,  — schemes  quite  as  magnificent  as  that  vast  system 
to  which  we  oui-selvas  belong  ?  If  this  be  so,  what  a  conception,  in 
regard  to  the  material  universe,  must  press  itself  upon  our  notice ! 

Ilow  strange  that  this  Universe  is  only  yet  cognizable  by  one  human 
sense !  that  the  veil  of  the  sun*s  light  entirely  conceals  its  wonders 
from  our  view !  that,  had  the  light  of  that  Sun  not  been  veiled  by 
tho  curtain  of  night  we  had  lived  amid  it  and  never  have  known  of 
the  existence  of  the  Stellar  Universe !    May  it  not,  then,  be  true,  that 
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during  miilriight,  w)cn  these  infinite  orbs  appeal*  to  us  from  their 
unmeasured  depths,  —  may  it  not  be  true  tliat  through  veils  as  thin, 
we  are  withheld  now  from  the  consciousness  of  other  Universes,  vast 
even  as  the  world  of  stars  ?  But,  in  reference  to  an  idea  so  lofty,  let 
me  use  the  language  of  a  great  mind :  ^ 

**  M jstcrioua  Night !  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  by  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name. 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame. 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  1 
Yet  *neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flttme, 
IXespcrus  and  the  hosts  of  Heaven  came, 
And,  lo  !  Creation  widened  in  man's  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  0  Sun  !  or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed. 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  1 
M'hy  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  1  — 
If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  why  may  not  Life  1  '* 


10.   MAITS  MATERIAL  TRIUMPHS.  —  (M^no/  Translation. 

When  we  contemplate  man  in  his  relations  to  the  rest  of  creation, 
how  lot\  V,  in  the  comparison,  appears  his  lot !  He  subdues  all  the  pow- 
ers of  nature.  He  combines  or  separates  them  according  to  his  wants, 
— according  to  his  caprices.  Master  of  the  earth,  he  covers  !t  at  will 
with  cities,  with  villages,  with  monuments,  with  trees,  and  with  har- 
^  vests.  He  forces  all  dbe  lower  animals  to  cultivate  it  for  him,  to  serve 
him  for  use  or  pastime,  or  to  disappear  from  his  domain.  Master  of 
the  sea,  he  floats  at  ease  over  its  unfathomed  abysses ;  he  places  dykes 
to  its  fury,  he  pillages  its  treasures,  and  he  makes  its  waves  h's 
highway  of  transportation  from  clime  to  clime.  Master  of  the  ele- 
ments, fire^  air,  light,  water,  docile  slaves  of  his  sovereign  will,  are 
imprisoned  in  his  laboratories  and  manufactories,  or  harnessed  to  his 
cars,  which  they  drag,  invisible  couriers,  swift  as  thought ! 

What  grandeur  and  what  power,  in  a  frail  being  of  a  day,  a  hardly 
perceptible  atom  amid  that  creation,  over  which  he  acquires  such  em- 
pire !  And  yet  this  creature,  so  diminutive,  so  weak,  has  rax^Ived  an 
intelligent  and  reasoning  soul ;  and,  alone,  among  all  the  rest,  enjoys 
the  amazing  privilege  of  deriving  from  the  Fountain  of  Hie  and  light 
an  intellectual  radiance,  in  the  midst  of  worlds  whoso  glow  is  but  the 
pale  reflex  of  material  orbs.  The  empire  of  the  world  has  been  given 
to  him,  because  his  spirit,  greater  thart  the  world,  c^in  measure, 
admire,  comprehend,  and  explain  it.  Nature  has  been  subjected  to 
him,  because  he  can  unveil  the  marvellous  mechanism  of  her  laws, 
penetrate  her  profoundest  secrets,  and  wrest  from  her  all  the  treasures 
which  she  holds  in  her  bosom.  Placed  at  such  a  height,  man  would, 
indoed,  be  perilously  tempted; — giddy  and  dazzled,  he  would  forget 

♦  J.  Bhmoo  White. 
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the  adorable  Benefactor,  who  had  made  him  so  great,  and  admire  and 
adore  himself  as  the  principle  and  the  first  source  of  his  ffrandear, 
but  that  J)iyine  Goodness  has  been  quick  to  secure  him  firom  this 
'langcr,  by  graving  in  his  being  a  law  of  dependence,  of  ori^nal  in- 
firmity, of  which  it  is  impossible  for  pride  itself  to  effiu^e  the  oelestial 
imprint. 

And  so  has  Nature  been  commissioned  to  render  up  her  secrets  and 
her  treasures  with  a  reluctant  hand,  one  by  one,  at  the  price  of  har- 
assing labors  and  profound  meditations ;  to  make  man  feel,  at  every 
uiovcment,  that  if  she  is  obliged  to  succumb  to  his  desires,  she  yields 
less  to  his  will  than  to  his  exertions;  —  a  sure  sign  of  his  dependence. 
And  so  shall  there  be  no  progress,  no  conquests  for  man,  which  are  not 
at  once  a  signal  proof  of  his  strength  and  his  weakness,  and  which  do 
not  bear  the  indelible  impress  at  once  of  his  power  and  his  insuffi> 
cioncy. 

11.  FORTITUDE  AMID  TKLMA. — Anonymout. 

0,  NEVER  from  thy  tempted  heart 
Let  thine  integrity  depart ! 
"When  Disappointment  fills  thy  cup. 
Undaunted,  nobly  drink  it  up ; 
Truth  will  prevaU,  and  Justice  show 
•        Her  tardy  honors,  sure  though  slow. 
Bear  on  —  bear  bravely  on ! 

Bear  on !    Our  life  is  not  a  dream. 
Though  often  such  its  mazes  seem ; 
We  were  not  bom  for  lives  of  ease, 
Ourselves  alone  to  aid  and  please. 
To  each  a  daily  task  is  given, 
A  labor  which  shall  fit  for  Heaven ; 
When  Duty  calls,  let  Love  grow  warm ;  -^ 
Amid  the  sunshine  and  the  storm, 
With  Faith  life's  trials  boldly  breast, 
And  come  a  conqueror  to  thy  rest. 

Bear  on  —  bear  bravely  on ! 


12.  TUE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE.  —  Ori^nal  Translation 
From  Victor  Ilago^s  Presidential  Address  at  the  Peace  Congress,  1849. 

A  DAY  will  come  when  you,  France,  —  you,  Kussia,  —  you,  Italy, 
— you,  England,  —  you,  Grermany,  —  all  of  you.  Nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent,—  shall,  without  losing  your  distinctive  qualities  and  your 
glorious  individuality,  blend  in  a  higher  unity,  and  form  a  European 
fraternity,  even  as  Normandy,  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Al>'icc,* 
all  the  French  provinces,  have  blended  into  Prance.    A  day  will  -jome, 

*  Prononnoed  Alsass. 
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when  war  shall  seem  as  absurd  and  impossible  between  Paris  imd  Lon- 
don, between  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  as  between  Eouen  ^  and  Amiens,'^ 
between  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  A  day  will  oome  when  bidletb 
and  bombs  shall  be  replaced  by  ballots,  by  the  universal  suffirages  cf 
the  People,  by  the  sacred  arbitrament  of  a  great  sovereini  Snate, 
which  ^all  be  to  Eurcpe  what  the  Parliament  is  to  England,  what 
the  Diet  is  to  (Germany,  what  the  Legislatiye  Assembly  is  to  France. 
A  day  will  tome  when  a  cannon  shall  be  exhibited  in  our  museums, 
as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  now,  and  men  shall  marvel  that  such 
things  could  be.  A  day  will  come  when  shall  be  seen  those  two 
immense  groups,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States 
of  Europe,  in  fhce  of  each  other,  extending  hand  to  hand  over  the 
ocean,  exchanging  their  products,  their  commerce,  their  industry,  their 
arts,  their  genius,  —  clearing  the  earth,  colonizing  deserts,  and  ame- 
liorating creation,  under  the  eye  of  the  Creator. 

And,  for  that  day  to  arrive,  it  is  not  necessary  that  four  hundred 
years  should  pass :  for  we  live  in  a  &st  time ;  we  live  in  a  current  of 
events  and  of  ideas  the  most  impetuous  that  has  ever  swept  along  the 
Nations ;  and  at  an  epoch  when  a  year  may  sometimes  effect  the  work 
of  a  century.  And,  to  you  I  appeal,  —  French,  English,  Germans, 
Kussians,  Sdavos,  Europeans,  .^ericans,  —  what  have  we  to  do  to 
hasten  the  coming  of  that  great  day  ?  Love  one  another !  To  love 
one  another,  in  this  immense  work  of  pacification,  is  the  best  way  of 
aiding  God.  For  God  wills  that  this  sublime  end  should  be  accom- 
plished. And,  see,  for  the  attainment  of  it,  what,  on  all  sides,  He  is 
doing !  See  what  discoveries  He  causes  to  spring  ^m  the  human 
brain,  all  tending  to  the  great  end  of  peace !  What  progress !  What 
simplifications !  How  does  Nature,  more  and  more,  si&er  herself  to 
be  vanquished  by  man !  How  does  matter  become,  more  and  more, 
the  slave  of  intelligence  and  the  servant  of  civilization  !  How  do  the 
causes  of  war  vanish  with  the  causes  of  suffering !  How  are  remote 
Nations  brought  near !  How  is  distance  abridged !  And  how  does 
this  abridgment  make  men  more  like  brothers !  Thanks  to  railroads, 
Europe  will  soon  be  no  larger  than  France  was  in  the  middle  ages ! 
Thanks  to  steamships,  we  now  traverse  the  ocean  more  easily  than  we 
could  the  Mediterranean  once !  Yet  a  few  years  more,  and  the  elec- 
tric thread  of  concord  shall  encircle  the  globe,  and  unite  the  world ! 

When  I  consider  all  that  Providence  has  done  for  us,  and  all  that 
politicians  have  done  against  us,  a  melancholy  consideration  presents 
itseli*.  We  learn,  from  the  statistics  of  Europe,  that  she  now  spends 
annually,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  armies,  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  If,  for  the  last  thirty-two  years,  this  enormous 
sum  had  been  expended  in  the  interests  of  peace,  —  America  mean- 
while aiding  Europe,  —  know  you  what  would  have  happened  ?  The 
fioe  of  the  world  would  have  been  changed.  Isthmuses  would  have 
Leon  cut  through;  rivers  would  have  been  channelled;    mountains 

*  PronooDoed  Rooaog.  f  Ahmeeang. 
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tunnelled.  Railroads  would  have  covered  the  two  continents.  Tlie 
merchant  tonnage  of  the  world  would  liave  increased  a  hundred-fold. 
There  would  l)e  nowhere  barren  plains,  nor  moors,  nor  marshes. 
Cities  would  be  seen  where  now  all  is  still  a  solitude.  nar]>ors  would 
liave  been  dug  where  shoals  and  rwks  now  threaten  navig:itiou.  Asia 
would  be  raised  to  a  state  of  civilization.  Africa  would  be  restored 
to  man.  Abundance  would  flow  forth  fi*om  every  side,  from  all  tlie 
veins  of  the  e^irth,  beneath  the  lalxir  of  the  whole  family  of  man ;  and 
misery  would  disapjwar !  And,  with  misery,  what  would  also  dlsn;)- 
pear  ?  Revolutions.  Yes ;  the  face  of  the  world  would  be  change '1. 
Instead  of  destroying  one  another,  men  would  peacefully  i)eople  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth.  InstCiid  of  making  revolutions,  they  would 
establish  colonies.  Instead  of  bringing  back  barbarism  into  civiliza- 
tion, they  would  carry  civilization  into  barbarism. 


13.  THE  PEACE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNION.  —  JEdifrtrd  Everett.     June  ITU,  18&D. 

Among  the  great  ideas  of  the  age,  we  are  authorized  in  reckoninir 
a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  peace.  An  impression  is  unquestion- 
ably gaininix  strength  in  the  world,  that  public  war  is  no  less  reproach- 
ful to  our  Christian  civilization  than  the  private  wars  of  the  feud:d 
chieft  in  the  middle  ages.  A  Congress  of  Nations  Ix^gins  to  ))e  ro- 
gartled  as  a  practicable  measure.  Statesmen,  and  orators,  and  ph"- 
Linthropists,  are  flattering  themselves  that  the  countries  of  p]uropi\ 
which  have  existed  as  indejxjndeut  sovereignties  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  have  never  united  in  one  movement  since  the  Crusades,  may  be 
brought  into  some  community  of  action  ibr  this  end. 

They  are  calling  conventions,  and  digesting  projects,  by  which 
Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  Republics,  inhabited  by  different  races  of 
men,  —  tril)es  of  Slavonian,  Teutonic,  Latin,  and  mixed  descent, — 
6])eaking  different  languages,  believing  different  creeds, — Greeks,  Cath- 
olics, and  Protestiints,  men  who  are  scarcely  willing  to  live  on  the 
same  earth  with  each  other,  or  go  to  the  same  Heaven,  —  can  be  made 
to  agree  to  some  great  plan  of  common  umpirage.  If,  while  these 
sanguine  projects  are  pursued,  —  while  we  are  thhiking  it  worth 
while  to  compass  sea  and  land  in  the  expectation  of  bringing  these 
jarring  nationalities  into  some  kind  of  union,  in  order  to  jmt  a  stop  to 
war,  —  if,  I  say,  at  this  juncture,  the  People  of  these  thirty  Unitcvl 
States,  most  of  which  are  of  the  average  size  of  a  European  King- 
dom, destined,  if  they  remain  a  century  longer  at  peace  with  each 
other,  to  equal  in  numbers  the  entire  jxjpulation  of  Eiiroi>e ;  States, 
which,  drawn  together  by  a  general  identity  of  descent,  language  and 
faith,  have  not  so  much  formed  as  grown  up  into  a  National  Confe<'l- 
cration,  possessing  in  its  centnil  Legislature,  Executive  and  Judi- 
diary,  an  efficient  tribunal  for  the  arbitration  and  doc'sion  of  contro- 
versies, —  an  actual  Peace  Congi'css,  clothed  witli  all  the  powei?  of  a 
common  Constitution  and  law,  and  with  a  jurisdiction  extending  tc 
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the  mdividaal  oitizen  (which  this  projected  Congress  of  Nations  docs 
bot  even  hope  to  exercise),  —  if,  while  we  grasp  at  this  shadow  of  a 
Congress  of  Nations,  we  let  go  of — nay,  break  np,  and  scatter  to  the 
win&  —  this  substantial  union,  this  real  Peace  Congress,  which,  for 
sixty  years,  has  kept  the  country,  with  all  its  conflicting  elements,  in 
a  state  of  prosperity  never  before  equalled  in  the  world,  we  shall  com- 
mit a  folly  for  which  the  language  we  speak  has  no  name ;  against 
which,  if  we,  rational  beings,  should  fail  to  protest,  the  dumb  stones 
of  yonder  monument  would  immediately  cry  out  in  condemnation ! 


14.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AQB  ADVEBSE  TO  WAR.— /{ev.  Q.  C.  Beekwith. 

War  wiU  yet  cease  from  the  whole  earth ;  for  Ood  Hmself  has  said 
it  shall.  As 'an  infidel,  I  might  doubt  this ;  but  as  a  Christian,  I  can- 
not. If  Ood  has  taught  anything  in  the  Bible,  He  has  taught  peace ; 
if  He  has  promised  anything  there,  He  has  promised  peace,  ultimate 
peace,  to  the  whole  world ;  and,  unless  the  night  of  a  godless  scepticism 
should  settle  on  my  soul,  I  must  believe  on,  and  hope  on,  and  work  on, 
untal  the  Nations,  from  pole  to  pole,  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploo^ishares,  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  learn  war  no 
more.  Yes,  Sir ;  I  see,  or  I  think  I  see,  Uie  dawn  of  that  coming  day. 
I  see  it  in  the  new  and  better  spirit  of  the  age.  I  see  it  in  the  Press, 
the  Pulpit,  and  the  SchooL  I  see  it  in  every  &ctory,  and  steamshi]). 
and  rail-car.  I  see  it  in  every  enterprise  of  Christian  benevolence 
and  reform.  I  see  it  in  all  the  means  of  general  improvement,  in 
all  the  good  influences  of  the  age,  now  at  work  over  the  whole  earth. 
Yes ;  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  that  can  never  rest  until  the  war-demon 
is  hunted  ^m  the  habitations  of  men.  The  spirit  that  is  now  push- 
ing its  enterprises  and  improvements  in  every  direction ;  the  spirit  that 
is  unfurling  the  white  flag  of  commerce  on  every  sea,  and  bartering 
its  commodities  in  every  port ;  the  spirit  that  is  la^ng  every  power 
of  nature,  as  well  as  the  utmost  resources  of  human  ingenuity,  under 
the  largest  contributions  possible,  for  the  general  wel&re  of  mankind ; 
the  spirit  that  hunts  out  from  your  cities'  darkest  aUeys  the  outcasts 
of  poverty  and  crime,  for  relief  and  reform ;  nay,  goes  down  into  the 
barred  and  bolted  dungeons  of  penal  vengeance,  and  brings  up  it'^ 
caUoos,  haggard  victuns,  into  the  sunli^t  of  a  love  that  pities  even 
while  it  smites ;  the  spirit  that  is  everywhere  rearing  hospitals  for 
the  sick,  retreats  for  the  insane,  and  schools  that  all  but  teach  the 
dumb  to  speak,  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  blind  to  see ;  the  spirit 
that  harnesses  the  fire-horse  in  his  iron  gear,  and  sends  him  pant- 
ing, with  hot  but  unwearied  breath,  across  empires,  and  continents, 
and  seas ;  the  spirit  that  catches  the  very  lightning  of  Heaven,  and 
makes  it  bear  messages,  swift,  almost,  as  thought,  from  city  to  city, 
from  country  to  country,  round  the  globe ;  the  spirit  that  subsidizes 
all  these  to  the  godlike  work  of  a  world's  salvation,  and  employs  them 
to  scatter  the  blessed  truths  of  the  Oospel,  thick  as  leaves  of  autumn, 
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or  dew-drops  of  mormng,  all  over  the  earth;  the  spirit  that  is  ak 
length  weaving  the  sympathies  and  interests  of  our  whole  race  into  the 
web  of  one  vast  fbitemiiy,  and  stamping  upon  it,  or  writing  over  it, 
in  characters  bright  as  snnbeams,  diose  simple  jet  glorious  tmths, 
the  fatherhood  of  Crod,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  —  is  it  poasible 
for  such  a  spirit  to  rest  until  it  shall  have  swept  war  firom  the  earth 
forever  ? 


16.  MOSES  IN  SIGHT  OF  THE  PROldSED  LAND.— IT.  B.  O.  PeaUdy.  B.  ITM ;  d.  1847. 

The  legislation  of  Moses !  Let  me  ask,  what  other  l^islatbn  of 
ancient  times  is  still  exerting  any  influence  upon  the  worM  ?  What 
philosopher,  what  statesman  of  ancient  times,  can  boast  a  angle  dis- 
ciple now  ?  What  other  voice  comes  down  to  us,  over  the  stormy 
waves  of  time  ?  But  this  man  is  at  this  day,  — at  tMs  hour,  —  exert- 
ing a  mighty  influence  over  millions ;  the  whole  Hebrew  Nation  do 
homage  to  lus  illustrious  name.  Though  the  daily  sacrifice  has  oeasedj 
and  the  distinction  of  the  tribes  is  lost,  —  though  the  temple  has  not 
left  one  stone  upon  another,  and  the  altaa^fires  hi&ve  been  extinguished 
long  ago,  —  still,  wherever  a  Jew  is  found,  —  and  they  are  found 
wherever  the  flrat  of  an  adventurer  travels,  —  he  is  a  living  monument 
of  the  power  which  this  great  Hebrew  statesman  still  has  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  has  countrymen. 

And  now  let  us  take  one  glance  at  this  prophet,  at  the  dose  of  a 
life  so  laborious  and  honored.  Up  to  his  one  hundred  and  twentieth 
year,  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  had  his  strength  abated.  But  now, 
when  he  stands  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  promised  land,  his  last  hour 
of  mortal  life  is  come.  To  conduct  his  People  to  that  land  had  been 
his  daily  effort,  and  his  nightly  dream ;  and  yet  he  is  not  permitted 
to  enter  it,  though  it  would  never  have  been  the  home  of  Israel,  but 
for  him.  He  ascends  a  mountain  to  die,  and  there  the  land  of  promise 
spreads  out  its  romantic  landscape  at  his  feet.  There  is  Gilead,  with  its 
deep  valleys  and  forest-covered  hills ;  there  are  the  rich  plains  and 
pastures  of  Dan ;  there  is  Judah  with  its  rocky  heights,  and  Jericho 
with  its  palm-trees  and  rose-gardens ;  there  is  the  Jordan,  seen  from 
Lebanon  downward,  winding  over  its  yellow  sands ;  the  long  blue  line 
of  the  Mediterranean  can  be  seen  over  the  mountain  battlements  of 
the  West.  On  this  magnificent  death-bed  the  Statesman  of  Israel 
breathed  his  last.  Lest  the  gratitude  which  so  oflen  follows  the  dead, 
though  d^ed  to  the  living,  i^ould  pay  him  Divine  honors,  they  buried 
him  in  darkness  and  silence ;  and  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre, 
unto  this  day. 

♦ 

16.  NECEBSirT  OF  LAW — Richard  Hooker.    Bom,  16&3}  dtetf,iaOO. 

The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  behold 
them,  delighteth  the  eye;  but  that  foundation  whidi  beareth  up  the 
one,  that  root  which  ministereth  unto  the  other  nourishment  and  life, 
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is  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ;  and  if  there  be  occasion  at 
any  time  to  seardi  into  it,  such  labor  is  then  more  nooessarj  than 
pleasant,  both  to  them  which  undertake  it  and  for  the  lookers  on. 
In  like  manner,  the  use  and  benefit  of  good  laws,  all  that  live  under 
them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and  comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first 
original  caoses  from  whence  they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the 
greatest  part  of  men  they  are. 

Since  the  time  that  Gtxi  did  first  proclaim  the  edicte  of  JXs  law 
upon  the  world,  Heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  His  voice,  and 
their  labor  haUi  been  to  do  His  will.  He  fbade  a  law  for  the  rain,; 
He  gave  His  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  His 
commandment.  Now,  if  Nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave 
altogether,  though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  observation  of  her  own 
law ;  if  those  principal  and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof 
all  thin^  in  this  lower  world  are  made,  should  lose  the  qualities 
which  now  they  have ;  if  the  frame  of  that  Heavenly  arch  erected 
over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial  spheres 
should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and  by  irregular  volubility  turn 
themselves  any  way  as  it  might  happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights 
of  Heaven,  which  now,  as  a  giant,  doth  run  his  unwearied  course, 
idioald,  as  it  were,  through  a  langiiishing  fidntness,  b^n  to  stand 
and  to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  oeaten  way ; 
the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered 
and  ocmAised  mixture;  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp;  the 
clouds  yield  no  rain;  the  earth  be  defeated  of  Heavenly  influence ;  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  pme  away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts  of 
their  mother,  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief,  — what  would  be- 
come of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  ?  See  we 
not  plainly  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the 
stay  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is 
the  bosom  of  Gkxl;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world;  all  things  in 
Heav^  and  earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  least  as  feeding  her  care, 
and  the  neatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.  Both  angels  and 
men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  thou^  each  in  different 
sort  and  manner,  yet  all,  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the 
mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 


17.  JTJ8II0&— TAoNiot  Carlft§, 

In  this  God's  world,  with  its  wild-whirling  eddies  and  nuid  foam- 
oceans,  where  men  and  Nations  pensh  as  if  without  law,  and  judgment 
for  an  unjust  thing  is  sternly  aelayed,  dost  thou  think  that  there  is 
therefore  no  justice  ?  It  is  what  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  It 
is  what  the  wise,  in  all  times,  were  wise  because  they  denied,  and 
knew  forever  not  to  be.  I  tell  thee  again  there  is  nothing  else  but 
justice.     One  strong  thing  I  find  here  below :  the  just  thing,  the  true 
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thing.  My  friend,  if  thou  hadst  all  the  artillery  of  Woolwich  trun- 
dling at  thy  back  in  support  of  an  unjust  thing,  and  infinite  bonfires 
visibly  waiting  ahead  of  thee,  to  blaze  centuries  long  for  thy  victory 
on  behalf  of  it,  I  would  advise  thee  to  call  halt,  to  fling  down  thy 
baton,  and  say,  "  In  God's  name,  No !  "  Thy  "  success ! "  —  Poor 
devil,  what  will  thy  success  amount  to  ?  If  the  thing  is  unjust,  thou 
hast  not  succeeded ;  no,  not  though  bonfires  blazed  from  North  to 
South,  and  bells  rang,  and  editors  wrote  leading-articles,  and  the  just 
thing  lay  trampled  out  of  sight,  to  all  mortal  eyes  an  abolished  and 
ann&ilated  thing.  Success  ?  —  In  few  years  thou  wilt  be  dead  and 
dark  —  aU  cold,  eyeless,  deaf;  no  blaze  of  bonfires,  ding-dong  of  bells, 
or  leading-articles,  visible  or  audible  to  thee  again  at  all  forever.  What 
kind  of  success  is  that  ? 


18.  TO-MORROW.  —Nathaniel  Cotton.    Boniy  1707  *,  died,  1788. 

To-MORROw,  didst  thou  say  ? 
Methought  I  heard  Horatio  say,  To-morrow. 
Go  to  —  I  will  not  hear  of  it  —  To-morrow  I 
'T  is  a  sharper,  who  stakes  his  penury 
Against  thy  plenty, — who  takes  thy  ready  cash. 
And  pays  thee  naught,  but  wishes,  hopes,  and  promises, 
The  currency  of  idiots,  v-  injurious  bankrupt. 
That  gulls  the  easy  creditor  ! —  To-morrow  ! 
It  is  a  period  nowhere  to  be  found 
In  all  the  hoary  registers  of  Time, 
Unless  perchance  in  the  fool's  calendar. 
Wisdom  disclaims  the  word,  nor  holds  society 
With  those  who  own  it.     No,  my  Horatio, 
T  is  Fancy's  child,  and  Folly  is  its  father ; 
Wrought  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are,  and  as  baseless 
As  the  fantastic  visions  of  the  evening. 

But  soft,  my  friend,  —  arrest  the  present  moment ; 
For  be  assured  they  all  are  airant  tell-tales : 
And  though  their  flight  be  silent,  and  their  path 
Trackless,  as  the  winged  couriers  of  the  air. 
They  post  to  Heaven,  and  there  record  thy  folly ; 
Because,  though  stationed  on  the  important  watch, 
Thou,  like  a  sleeping,  faithless  sentinel, 
Didst  let  them  pass  unnoticed,  unimproved.  — 
And  know,  for  that  thou  slumberest  on  the  guard, 
Thou  shalt  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar 
For  every  fugitive ;  and  when  thou  thus 
Shalt  stand  impleaded  at  the  high  tribunal 
Of  hoodwinked  justice,  who  shall  tell  thy  audit  ? 

Then  stay  the  present  instant,  dear  Horatio ; 
Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings : 
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Tis  of  more  worth  than  Kingdoms !  &r  more  precious 

Than  all  the  crimson  treasures  of  life's  fountain. 

0  !  let  it  not  elude  th j  grasp ;  but,  like 

The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record, 

Hold  the  fleet  angel  &st  until  he  bless  thee. 


19.  THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  ACTION.— Dmie/  WtUtw. 

When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous  occasions, 
when  great  interests  are  at  stake  and  strong  pasaons  excited,  nothing 
is  valuable  in  speech,  further  than  it  is  connected  with  high  intellect- 
iial  and  moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force  and  earnestness,  are  ^he 
qualities  which  produce  conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not 
consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  fiom  &r.  Labor  and  learn- 
ing may  toil  for  it,  but  thej  will  toU  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases 
may  be  marshalled  in  every  way,  but  they  cannot  compass  it.  It 
must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Affected 
|xission,  intense  expression,  llie  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire 
after  it, — they  cannot  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the 
outbreaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of 
volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force.  The  graces 
taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments  and  studied  contrivances 
of  speech,  shock  and  disgust  men,  when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fate 
of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  country,  hang  on  the  decision 
of  the  hour.  Then,  words  have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric  is  vain,  and 
all  elaborate  oratoiry  contemptible.  Even  genius  itself  then  feels 
rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher  qualities.  Then, 
patriotism  is  eloquent;  then,  self-devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear 
conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  high  purpose,  the 
firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming 
from  the  eye,  informing  every  feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man 
onward,  right  onward,  to  his  object,  —  this,  this  is  eloquence ;  or,  rather, 
it  is  something  greater  anj  higher  than  all  eloquence,  —  it  is  action, 
noble,  sublime,  godlike  action ! 


90.  SmCEBITT  THE  SOUL  OF  ELOQUENCE.— GoetAe.    Bom,  1740  -,  died,  1832. 

How  shall  we  learn  to  sway  the  minds  of  men 
By  eloquence  ?  to  rule  them,  or  persuade  ?  — 
Bo  you  seek  genuine  and  worthy  fiime  ? 
Reason  and  honest  feeling  want  no  arts 
Of  utterance,  —  ask  no  toil  of  elocution  !  — 
And,  when  you  speak  in  earnest,  do  you  need 
A  search  for  words  ?  0 !  these  fine  holiday  phrases, 
In  which  you  robe  your  worn-out  commonplaces, 
Tkese  scraps  of  paper  which  you  crimp  and  curl, 
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And  twist  into  a  thousand  idle  shapes, 
These  filigree  ornaments,  are  good  m  nothing,  — 
Cost  time  and  pains,  please  few,  impose  on  no  ODe; 
Are  unrefireshing,  as  the  wind  that  whistles, 
In  autumn,  'mong  the  dry  and  wrinkled  leaves. 
If  feeling  does  not  prompt,  in  vain  you  strive. 
If  firom  the  soul  the  language  does  not  oome. 
By  its  own  impulse,  to  impd  the  hearts 
Of  hearers  witli  communicated  power. 
In  vain  you  strive,  in  vain  you  study  earnestly,  — 
Toil  on  forever,  piece  together  fragments,  — 
Cook  up  your  broken  scraps  of  sentences, 
#  And  blow,  with  puffing  breath,  a  struggling  li^t, 

Glimmering  confusedly  now,  now  coldm  ^es,  — 
Startle  the  school-boys  with  your  metaphors,  — 
And,  if  such  food  may  suit  your  appetite. 
Win  the  vain  wonder  of  applauding  children ! 
But  never  hope  to  stir  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  mould  the  souls  of  many  into  one, 
By  words  which  oome  not  native  from  the  heart ! 


n.  THE  CHRrariAN  ORX'LOR.  — Original  translation /i-omriUemait^ 

By  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  a  tribune  was  erected,  from 
which  the  most  sublime  truths  were  boldly  announced  to  all  the  world ; 
from  which  the  purest  lessons  of  morality  were  made  familiar  to  the 
ignorant  multitude ;  a  tribune  so  authoritative,  so  august,  that  before 
it  Emperors,  soiled  with  the  blood  of  the  People,  were  humbled ;  a 
tribune  so  pacific  and  tutelary,  that  more  than  once  it  has  given  refiigo 
to  its  mortal  enemies ;  a. tribune,  from  which  many  an  interest,  aban*> 
doned  everywhere  else,  was  long  defended ;  a  tribune  which,  singly 
and  etemaUy,  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  of 
the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor,  and  of  man  against  himself. 

There,  all  becomes  ennobled  and  deified.  The  Christian  orator, 
with  his  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  elevating  and  startling 
them  by  turns,  tan  reveal  to  them  a  destiny  grander  than  glory,  or 
terribler  than  death.  From  the  hi^est  Heavens  he  can  draw  down 
an  eternal  hope  to  the  tomb,  where  Pericles  could  bring  only  tributary 
lamentations  and  tears.  If,  with  the  Roman  orator,  he  commemorates 
the  warrior  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  gives  to  the  soul  of  the 
departed  that  immortality  which  Cicero  dared  promise  only  to  his 
renown;  he  charges  Deity  itself  with  the  acquittal  of  a  country's 
gratitude. 

Would  the  orator  confine  himself  to  evangelical  preaching  ?  That 
science  of  morals,  that  experience  of  mankind,  those  secrets  of  the 
passions,  which  were  the  constant  study  of  the  philosophers  and  orators 
of  antiquity,  ought  to  be  his,  also,  to  command.     It  is  fi>r  him,  even 
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more  than  it  waa  fi)r  theniy  to  know  all  Che  windings  of  the  human 
heart,  all  the  yiciBsitadeB  of  the  emotions,  all  the  sensibilities  of  the 
soul ;  not  with  a  view  to  exciting  those  violent  a£fections,  those  popu- 
lar animosities,  those  fieroe  kindlings  of  passion,  those  fires  of  veu- 
geance  and  of  hate,  in  the  outbursts  of  which  the  triumph  of  ancient 
eloquence  was  attained ;  but  to  appease,  to  soften,  to  puniy,  the  soul. 
Armed  against  all  the  passions,  without  the  privilege  of  availing  him- 
self of  any,  he  is  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  create  a  new  passion,  if  by 
that  name  we  may  promne  the  profound,  the  sublime  sentiment,  which 
can  alone  vanquii^  and  replace  all  others  in  the  heart,  —  an  intelli- 
gent reUgicus  enthtuiasm  ;  and  it  is  that,  which  should  impart  to  his 
elocutipn,  to  his  thoughts,  to  his  words,  rather  the  inspiration  of  a 
prophet  than  the  art  and  manner  of  an  orator. 


12.  AnrSGTATION  IN  IHB  FULFIT.  —  ITO^iam  Coicper.    Bom,  1731}  dtetf^lMQi 

In  man  or  woman,  —  but  far  most  in  man, 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  altar, — in  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  affectation.     T  is  my  periect  scorn ; 
Object  of  my  implacable  disgust. 
What ! — will  a  man  play  tricks,  —  will  he  indulge 
A  silly,  fond  conceit  of  his  fiiir  form, 
And  just  proportion,  fashionable  mien, 
And  pretty  fiwje,  —  in  presence  of  his  God  ? 
Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes, 
As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand. 
And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes, 
When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life  ? 
He  mocks  his  Maker,  prostitutes  and  shames 
His  noble  office,  and,  instead  of  truth. 
Displaying  his  own  beauty,  starves  his  flock ! 
Therefore,  avaunt  all  attitude,  and  stare, 
And  start  theatric,  practised  at  the  glass  ! 
I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 
Who  handles  things  divine ;  and  all  besides. 
Though  learned  with  labor,  and  though  much  admired 
By  curious  eyes  and  judgments  ill-iiformed. 
To  me  is  odious  as  the  nasal  twang 
Heard  at  conventirle,  where  worthy  men. 
Misled  by  custom  strain  celestial  tiiemes 
Through  the  pressed  nostril,  spectacle-bestrid. 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm. 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life. 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 


i%> 
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Whose  actions  say  that  the  j  respect  thonaelTeii 

But  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  yain, 

In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 

Extreme,  at  once  rapacious  and  profbse ; 

Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  his  side, 

Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  ^oes ; 

But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books, 

Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card ; 

Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round 

Of  ladyships  —  a  stranger  to  the  poor ; 

Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gold ; 

And  well  prepared,  by  ignorance  and  sloth, 

By  infidelity  and  love  of  world. 

To  make  God*s  work  a  sinecure  ;  a  slave 

To  his  own  pleasures  and  his  patron's  pride ; — 

From  such  apostles,  0,  ye  mitred  heads, 

Preserve  the  Church !  and  lay  not  careless  hands 

On  skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn ! 


V^ 


UnLITY  OF  lUSrOBY. -'Original  TroMlation  from  De  S^gurT   B.  ITCSj  d.  18S0l 

Whatever  your  career,  a  knowledge  of  history  will  always  be  to 
you  a  source  of  profit  and  delight.  Examples  strike  deeper  than 
I  recepts.  They  serve  as  proofs  to  convince,  and  as  images  to  attract. 
History  gives  us  the  experience  of  the  world,  and  the  collective  reason 
of  ages.  We  are  organized  like  men  of  the  remotest  times ;  we  have 
the  same  virtues  and  the  same  vices ;  and,  hurried  forward,  like  them, 
hy  our  passions,  we  listen  with  distrust  to  those  warnings  of  wisdom 
which  would  thwart  our  inclinations.  But  History  is  an  impartial 
instructor,  whose  reasonings,  which  are  facts,  we  cannot  gainsay.  It 
exhibits  to  us  the  Past,  to  prefigure  the  Future.  It  is  the  mirror  of 
truth.  Nations  and  men,  the  most  renowned,  are  judged  in  our  eyes 
from  a  point  of  time  which  destroys  all  illusion,  and  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose  which  no  surviving  interest  can  mislead. 

Before  the  tribunal  of  History,  conquerors  descend  from  their  tri- 
umphal cars ;  tyrants  are  no  longer  formidable  by  their  satelb'tes ; 
princei;  appear  before  us  unattended  by  their  retinue,  and  stripped  of 
that  false  grandeur  with  which  Flattery  saw  them  invested.  You 
detest,  without  danger,  the  ferocity  of  Nero,  the  cruelties  of  Sylla, 
the  hypocrisy  of  Tiberius,  the  licentiousness  of  Caligula.  If  you 
have  seen  Dionysius  terrible  at  Syracuse,  you  behold  him  humbled  at 
(yorinth.  The  plaudits  of  an  inconstant  multitude  do  not  delude 
your  judgment  in  favor  of  the  envious  traducers  of  the  good  and 
great ;  and  you  follow,  with  enthusiasm,  the  virtuous  Socrates  to  his 
prison,  the  just  Aristides  into  exile.  If  you  admire  the  valor  of 
Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the  GranTcus,  on  the  plains  of  Arbela,  — 
you  condemn,  without  fear,  that  unmeasured  ambition  which  hurried 
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him  to  the  recesBes  of  India,  and  that  profligacy  which,  at  LAbjlon, 
tarnished  the  close  of  his  career.  The  love  of  liberty,  cherished  by 
the  Greeks,  may  kindle  your  soul ;  bat  their  jealousies,  their  fickle- 
ness, their  ingratitude,  their  sanguinary  quarrels,  their  corruption  of 
manners,  at  once  announce  and  explain  to  you  their  ruin.  If  Rome, 
with  her  coloBsal  power,  excite  your  astonishment,  you  shall  not  fail 
soon  to  distinguish  the  virtues  which  constituted  her  grandeur,  from 
the  vices  which  precipitated  her  Ml.  Everywhere  slmll  you  rooo^- 
nize  the  proof  of  this  antique  maxim,  that,  in  the  end,  only  what  is 
honest  is  useful ;  that  we  are  truly  great  only  through  justice,  and 
entirely  happy  only  throu^  virtue.  Time  dispenses  equitably  its 
recompenses  and  its  chastisements ;  and  we  may  measure  the  growth 
and  the  decline  of  a  People  by  the  purity  or  corruption  of  their  morals. 
Virtue  is  the  enduring  cement  of  the  power  of  Nations ;  and  without 
that,  their  ruin  is  inevitable ! 


VLS4.  FAISB  COLORING  LENT  TO  WAR-^TAomot  Chalmers.    Bom,  1190]  died,  lUt. 

On  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work  which  go  to  spread  a 
most  delusive  coloring  over  war,  and  to  remove  its  shocking  barbarities 
to  the  back-ffround  of  our  contemplations  altogether.  I  see  it  in  the 
history  which  tells  me  of  the  superb  appearance  of  the  troops,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  successive  charges.  I  see  it  in  the  poetry  which 
lends  the  magic  of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood,  and  trans- 
ports its  many  admirers,  as  by  its  images,  and  its  figures,  and  its  nod- 
ding plumes  of  chivalry,  it  throws  its  treacherous  embeUishments  over 
a  scene  of  legalized  slaughter.  I  see  it  in  the  music  which  represents 
the  progress  of  the  battle ;  and  where,  after  being  inspired  by  the 
trumpet-notes  of  preparation,  the  whole  beauty  and  tenderness  of  a 
drawing-room  are  seen  to  bend  over  the  sentimental  entertainment ; 
nor  do  I  hear  the  utterance  of  a  single  sigh  to  interrupt  the  death- 
toiies  of  ihe  thickening  contest,  and  the  moans  of  the  wounded  men, 
as  they  &de  away  upon  the  ear,  and  sink  into  lifeless  silence. 

All,  all,  goes  to  prove  what  strange  and  half-sighted  creatures  we 
are.  Were  it  not  so,  war  could  never  have  been  seen  in  any  other 
aspect  than  that  of  unmingled  hateMness ;  and  I  can  look  to  nothing 
but  to  the  progress  of  Glmstian  sentiment  upon  earth  to  arrest  the 
strong  current  of  the  popular  and  prevailing  partiality  for  war.  Then 
only  will  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  lay  the  check  of  severe  prin- 
ciple on  all  the  subordinate  tastes  and  faculties  of  our  nature.  Then 
will  ^ory  be  reduced  to  its  right  estimate,  and  the  wakeful  benevo- 
lence of  the  Gh)Bpel,  chasing  away  every  spell,  will  be  turned  by  the 
treadiery  of  no  delusion  whatever  from  its  simple  but  sublime  enter- 
prises fi)r  the  good  of  the  species.  Then  the  reign  of  truth  and  quiet- 
ness will  be  ushered  into  the  world,  and  war-*- cruel,  atrocious, 
unrelenting  war  —  will  be  stripped  of  its  many  and  its  bewildering 
fiwdnations. 
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y  Sr»  DBAIH*8  nNAL  CONQUEST.  —Jamea  Skirlef,    Bom,  1M4  { < 

The  glories  of  oar  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  sobstantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armor  against  Fate ; 
Death  lays  his  ioy  hand  on  Kings ! 
Sceptre,  Crown, 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must- yield,  ~ 
They  tame  but  one  another  stiU. 
Early  or  late, 
They  stoop  to  Fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  conquering  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  Death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow  !  — 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds : 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds ! 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb : 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


95.  RELIGION  OF  BEVOLUTIONABT   WES. ^Original  AiUgttatian  from  Lamarftn; 

I  KNOW  —  I  sigh  when  I  think  of  it  —  that  hitherto  the  French 
People  have  been  the  least  religious  of  all  the  Nations  of  Europe. 
The  great  men  of  other  countries  live  and  die  on  the  scene  of  history, 
looking  up  to  Heaven.  Our  great  men  live  and  die  looking  at  the 
spectator ;  or,  at  most,  at  posterity.  Open  the  history  of  America, 
the  history  of  England,  and  the  history  of  France.  Washington 
and  FranUin  fought,  spoke  and  suffered,  always  in  the  name  ofGod, 
for  whom  they  acted ;  and  the  liberator  of  America  died  confiding  to 
God  the  liberty  of  the  People  and  his  own  soul.  Sidney,  the  young 
martyr  of  a  patriotism  guilty  of  nothing  but  impatience,  and  who 
died  to  expiate  his  country's  dream  of  liberty,  said  to  his  jailer,  "  I 
rejoice  that  I  die  innocent  toward  the  king,  but  a  victim,  resigned  to 
the  King  on  High,  to  whom  all  life  is  due."  The  Republicans  of 
Cromwell  sought  only  the  way  of  God,  even  in  the  blood  of  battles. 
But  look  at  Mirabeau  on  the  bed  of  death.  "  Crown  me  with  flow- 
erst '  said  he ;  "  intoxicate  me  with  perfumes.  Let  me  die  to  the 
sound  of  delicious  music."    Not  a  word  was  there  of  Qod  or  of  his 
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own  8oal!  Sensoal  philoBoplier,  supreme  sensoaliam  was  his  last 
desire  in  his  agony !  Contemplate  Madame  Boland,  the  strong-hearted 
woman  of  the  Kevolation,  on  the  cart  that  conveyed  her  to  death. 
Not  a  ^ance  toward  Heaven !  Only  one  word  for  die  earth  she  was 
quitting :  "  0  Liberty,  what  crimes  in  thy  name  are  conmiitted ! " 
Approaoh  the  dongeon  door  of  the  Girondins.  Their  last  night  is  a 
banquet,  —  their  only  hymn  the  Marseillaise !  Hear  Danton  on  the 
platform  of  the  scaffold :  "  I  have  had  a  good  time  of  it ;  let  me  go 
to  sleep."  Then,  to  the  executioner :  **Yoa  will  show  my  head  to  tho 
People ;  it  is  worth  the  trouble ! "  His  &ith,  annihilation ;  his  last 
fli^,  vanity! 

Behold  the  Frenchman  of  this  latter  age !  What  must  one  think  of 
the  religious  sentiment  of  a  free  People,  whose  great  figures  seem  thas 
to  march  in  procession  to  annihilation,  and  to  whom  death  itself  recalls 
neither  the  threatenings  nor  the  promises  of  God !  The  Republic 
of  these  men  without  a  God  was  quickly  stranded.  The  liberty,  won 
by  so  much  heroism  and  so  much  genius,  did  not  find  in  France  a  con- 
science to  shelter  it,  a  God  to  avenge  it,  a  People  to  defend  it,  against 
that  Atheism  which  was  called  gloiy.  All  ended  in  a  soldier,  and 
some  apostate  republicans  travestied  into  courtiers.  An  atheistic 
Republicanism  cannot  be  heroic.  When  you  terrify  it,  it  yields. 
When  you  would  buy  it,  it  becomes  venal.  It  would  be  very  foolish 
to  immolate  itself.  Who  would  give  it  credit  for  the  sacrifice,  —  the 
People  ungrateful,  and  God  non-existent  ?  So  finish  atheistic  Rev- 
olutions ! 

♦ 

S7.  THK  SAVIOUR'S  REPLY  TO  THE  TBMPT]ER.-/oAn  MiUon.  Bom,  1006 }  dUd,  1074 

Thou  neither  dost  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 

For  empire's  sake,  nor  empire  to  affect 

For  glory's  sake,  by  all  thy  argument. 

Extd  not  riches,  then,  the  toil  of  fools. 

The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare ;  more  apt 

To  slacken  Virtue,  and  abate  her  edge. 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

What  if,  with  like  aversion,  I  reject 

Riches  and  realms  ?    Yet  not,  for  that  a  Crown, 

Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns,  — 

Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless  ni^ta  — 

For  herdn  staiKis  the  virtue  of  a  King, 

That  for  the  public  all  this  weight  he  bears :  — 

Yet  he,  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 

Passions,  desires  and  fears,  is  more  a  King ! 

This,  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  attains. 

And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 

Oities  of  men,  or  headstrong  multitudes,  — 

Subject  himself  to  anarchy  within ! 

To  know,  and,  knowing,  worship  God  aright, 
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Is  yet  ^ote  kingly :  this  attracts  the  soul. 
Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part ; 
That  other  o'er  the  body  only  reigns, 
And  ofb  by  force,  which,  to  a  generous  mind, 
So  reigning,  can  be  no  sincere  delight. 

They  err  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
Great  cities  by  assault.     What  do  these  wortluei 
But  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter  and  enslave, 
Peaceable  Nations,  neighboring  or  remote, 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  their  conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe'er  they  rove. 
And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy ; 
Then  swell  .with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  Gods, 
Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deliverers. 
Worshipped  with  temple,  priest,  and  sacrifice  ? 
One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other ; 
Till  conqueror  Death  discover  them  scarce  men, 
Rolling  in  brutish  vices,  and  deformed, — 
Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward  ! 
But,  if  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good, 
It  may  by  means  far  different  be  attained, 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence ; 
By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent, 
By  patience,  temperance. 
Sliall  I  seek  glory,  then,  as  vain  men  seek, 
Oh  not  deserved  ?     I  seek  not  mine,  but  His 
Who  sent  me ;  and  thereby  witness  whence  I  am ! 


23.  NOBILITT  OF  LABOR.— /2ev.  Ort«Ue  Dewey. 

1  CALL  upon  those  whom  I  address  to  stand  up  for  the  nobility  of 
labor.  It  is  Heaven's  great  ordinance  for  human  improvement.  Let 
nut  that  great  ordinance  be  broken  down.  What  do  I  say  ?  It  w 
broken  down ;  and  it  has  been  broken  down,  for  ages.  Let  it,  then, 
\Mi  built  up  again ;  here,  if  anywhere,  on  these  shores  of  a  new 
wt)rld,  —  of  a  new  civilization.  But  how,  I  may  be  asked,  is  it 
broken  down  ?  Do  not  men  toil  ?  it  may  be  said.  They  do,  indeed, 
toil ;  but  they  too  generally  do  it  because  they  must.  Many  submit  to 
it  as,  in  some  sort,  a  degrading  necessity ;  and  they  desire  nothing  so 
much  on  earth  as  escape  from  it.  They  fulfil  the  great  law  of  labor 
in  the  letter,  but  break  it  in  the  spirit ;  fulfil  it  wit£  the  muscle,  but 
break  it  with  the  mind.  To  some  field  of  labor,  mental  or  manual, 
every  idler  should  fasten,  as  a  chosen  and  coveted  theatre  of  im- 
provement. But  so  is  he  not  impelled  to  do,  under  the  teachings  of 
our  imperfect  civilization.  On  the  contrary,  he  sits  down,  folds  his 
kinds,  and  blesses  himself  in  his  idleness.     This  way  of  tJiinking  is 
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the  heritage  of  the  abeiird  and  unjust  feudal  system,  undei  which 
serfe  labored,  and  gentlemen  spent  their  lives  in  fighting  and  feasting. 
It  is  time  that  this  opprobrium  of  toil  were  done  away.  Ashamed  to 
toil,  art  thou  ?  Ashuned  of  thy  dingy  work-shop  and  dusty  labor- 
field  ;  of  thy  hard  hand,  scarred  with  service  more  honorabJe  than 
that  of  war ;  of  thy  soiled  and  weather-stained  garments,  on  which 
mother  Nature  has  embroidered,  midst  sun  and  rain,  midst  fire  and 
steam,  her  own  heraldic  honors  ?  Ashamed  of  these  tokens  and  titles, 
and  envious  of  the  flaunting  robes  of  imbecile  idleness  and  vanity  ? 
It  is  treason  to  Nature,  —  it  is  impiety  to  Heaven,*  —  it  is  breaking 
Heaven's  great  oi-dinance.  Toil,  I  repeat  —  toil,  either  of  the  brain, 
of  the  heart,  or  of  the  hand,  is  the  only  true  manhood,  the  only  true 
nobility ! 

».  labor  is  worship.— JVoncex  S.  Osgood.    Bom,  1812  -,  died,  I860. 
Laborare  est  orare — To  ]abot  is  to  praj. 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  ihe  future  before  us ; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  oome  o'er  us ; 
Hark,  how  Creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting,  goes  up  into  Heaven ! 
Never  the  ocean  wave  felters  in  flowing ; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  rose-heart  keeps  glowing, 

Tii}l  from  its  nounishing  stem  it  is  riven. 

"  Labor  is  worship ! "  —  the  robin  is  singmg  ; 
"  Labor  is  worship ! "  —  the  wild  bee  is  ringing : 
Listen !  that  eloquent  whisper  upspringing 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  Nature's  great  heart 
From  the  dark  doud  flows  the  life-giving  shower ; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  sof t-brea£ing  flower ; 
From  the  sm^  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower ; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  shrinks  from  his  part 

Labor  is  life !   T  is  the  still  water  faileth ; 

Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth ; 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth ; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory !  — the  flying  doud  lightens ; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  friture  frightens ; 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune ! 

Labor  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us, 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us, 
Best  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 

Best  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work  —  and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow ; 
Work — thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  oommg  billow ; 
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Lie  not  down  wearied  'neaih  Woe's  weepin^wiDofr ! 
Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  wm ! 

Labor  is  health !  Lo !  the  husbandman  reaping, 
How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life-current  lei^ingl 
How  his  strong  arm,  in  its  stalwart  pride  sweeping. 

True  as  a  sunbeam,  the  swift  sickle  guides ! 
Labor  is  wealth  —  in  the  sea  the  pearl  groweth; 
Rich  the  queen's  robe  from  the  frail  cocoon  floweth ; 
From  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth ; 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 

Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin  and  anguish,  are  round  Uioe ' 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  nath  bound  thee ! 
Look  to  yon  pure  Heaven  smiling  beyond  thee ; 

Rest  not  content  in  th  v  darkness — a  clod ! 
Work  —  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly ; 
Labor !  —  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy ; 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  Qod  > 


30.  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  FRIENDLY  TO  FRSED03L— Jtecf.ir.  Chapm, 

No  cause  is  so  bound  up  with  religion  as  the  cause  of  political 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  Unless  I  have  read  history  back- 
ward, —  unless  Magna  Charta  is  a  mistake,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
a  sham,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  contumacious  false- 
hood, —  unless  the  sages,  and  heroes,  and  martyrs,  who  have  fought 
and  bled,  were  impostors,  —  unless  the  sublimest  transactions  in  mod- 
ern history,  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  Parliaments  of  London,  on  the 
sea-tossed  Mayflower,  —  unless  these  are  all  deceitful,  there  is  no 
cause  so  linked  with  religion  as  the  cause  of  Democratic  liberty. 

And,  Sir,  not  only  are  all  the  moral  principles,  which  we  can  sum- 
mon up,  on  the  side  of  this  great  cause,  but  the  physical  movements 
of  the  age  attend  it  and  advance  it.  Nature  is  Republican.  The  dis: 
ooveries  of  Science  are  Republican.  Sir,  what  are  these  new  forces, 
steam  and  electricity,  but  powers  that  are  levelling  all  factitious  dis- 
tinctions, and  forcing  the  world  on  to  a  noble  destiny  ?  Have  they 
not  already  propelled  the  nineteenth  century  a  thousand  years  ahead  ? 
^\^lat  are  they  but  the  servitors  of  the  People,  and  not  of  a  class  ? 
Does  not  the  poor  man  of  to-day  ride  in  a  car  dragged  by  forces  such 
as  never  waited  on  Kings,  or  drove  the  wheels  of  tnumphal  chariots  ? 
Does  he  not  yoke  the  lightning,  and  touch  the  magnetic  nerves  of  the 
world  ?  The  steam-engine  is  a  Democrat.  It  is  the  popular  heart 
that  throbs  in  its  iron  pulses.  And  the  electric  telegraph  writes  upon 
the  walls  of  Despotism,  Mencj  meni,  tehel  upharsin!  There  is  a 
process  going  on  in  the  moral  and  political  world,  —  like  that  in 
the  physical  world,  —  crumbling  the  old  Saurian  forms  of  past  ages, 
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and  breakiiig  up  old  landmarks ;  and  this  moral  prooess  m  vorking 
under  Nei^^tan  dungeons  and  Austrian  Thrones ;  and,  Sir,  it  wiT 
tumble  over  jour  Mettemichs  and  Nicholases,  and  convert  your 
Josephs  into  fosEnls.  I  repeat  it.  Sir,  not  only  are  all  the  moral  prin- 
dples  of  the  age,  but  all  the  physical  principles  of  nature,  as  developed 
by  man,  at  work  in  behalf  of  needonu 

liTe,  and  take  eomfort    Thon  hmst  left  behind 
Powen  that  will  work  for  thee ;  earth,  air,  and  skies ; 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind. 
That  will  forget  thee ;  thou  hast  great  allies ; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies, 
And  loTe,  and  Man's  nnoonqnerable  mind. 


n.  THl  OBDEB  OF  VATUKK,— Alexander  Pope.    Borut  1088  •,  died,  1744 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  Uie  Earth,  as  in  the  eUiereal  frame. 
Warms  in  the  Sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Gbws  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
lives  through  all  life,  extends  throu^  all  extent 
Spreads  uncBvided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  mourns. 
As  tiie  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  bums : 
To  Him,  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills.  He  bouiMis,  connects,  and  ec^uals  all. 

Cease,  then,  nor  Order  Imperfection  name,  -^ 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  bkme. 
Know  thy  own  point :    This  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness.  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit; — in  this,  or  any  other  sphere. 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  tihou  canst  bear,  — 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  Disposing  Power, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 
All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  Chance,  Direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 
All  Discord,  Harmony  not  understood; 
All  partial  Evil,  universal  Gkxxl : 
And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Eeason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  dear :  Whatever  is,  is  right. 


aa.  FUTURE  EMPIRB  Of  OUR  LAEGUAOE.— J2eo.  George  W,  Betkune 

The  products  of  the  whole  world  are,  or  may  soon  be,  finind  within 
our  confederate  limits.  Already  there  had  been  a  salutary  mixture 
of  blood,  but  not  enough  to  impair  the  Anglo  Saxon  ascendency.    The 
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Nation  grow  morally  strong  firom  its  oriffinal  elements.  Hie  great 
work  was  delayed  only  by  a  just  preparation.  Now,  Qod  is  brining 
hither  the  most  vigorous  scions  from  all  the  Enropean  stocks,  to  make 
of  them  all  one  new  man ;  —  not  the  Saxon,  not  the  German,  not  the 
Gaul,  not  the  Helvetian,  but  the  American.  Here  they  will  unite  as 
one  brotherhood,  will  have  one  law,  will  share  one  interest.  Spread 
over  the  vast  region  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid,  from  the  Eastern  to 
the  Western  Ocean,  every  variety  of  climate  giving  them  choice  of 
pursuit  and  modification  of  temperament,  the  ballot-box  fbdng  togeth^ 
all  rivalries,  they  shall  have  one  national  will.  What  is  wanting  in 
one  race  will  be  supplied  by  the  characteristic  energies  of  the  others; 
and  what  is  excessive  in  either,  checked  by  the  counter  action  of  tho 
rast.  Nay,  though  for  a  time  the  newly-come  may  retain  their  fbreigQ 
vernacular,  our  tongue,  so-  rich  in  ennobling  literature,  will  be  the 
tongue  of  the  Nation,  the  language  of  its  laws,  and  the  accent  of  its 
majesty.  Eternal  Qod,  who  seest  the  end  with  the  banning.  Thou 
alone  canst  tell  the  ultimate  grandeur  of  this  People ! 

Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  sphere,  present  and  ^tore,  in  which  God 
calls  us  to  work  for  Him,  for  our  country,  and  for  mankind.  The 
language  in  which  we  utter  truth  will  be  spoken  on  this  Continent,  a 
century  hence,  by  thirty  times  more  millions  than  those  dwelling  on  i^ 
island  of  its  origin.  The  openings  for  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  railroad  across  tho  Isthmus,  will  bring  the  conuneroe  of  the  world 
under  the  control  of  our  race.  The  empire  of  our  language  will 
follow  that  of  our  commerce ;  the  empire  of  our  institutions,  that  of 
our  language.  The  man  who  writes  successfully  for  America  will  yet 
speak  for  all  the  world. 


33.  COMPENSATIONS  OP  THE  IMAGINATION.— iiJfcfiMttft. 

0  BLEST  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 

Of  Luxury,  the  Siren !  not  the  bribes 

Of  sordid  Wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 

Of  pageant  Honor,  can  seduce  to  leave 

Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  store 

Of  Nature  fair  Imagination  culls 

To  charm  the  enlivened  soul !    What  though  not  all 

Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  height 

Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 

Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ;  — 

Yet  Nature's  care,  to  aU  her  children  just, 

With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state 

Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 

Will  deign  to  use  them.     His  the  city's  pomp, 

The  rural  honors  his  !     Whatever  adorns 

The  princely  dome,  tho  column,  and  the  arch, 

The  breathing  marbles,  and  tho  sculptured  gold, 
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Beyond  the  pnmd  pofiseesor's  narrow  claim, 
Bit  toneM  breast  enjoys !     For  him,  the  Spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  germ 
Its  looid  leaves  unfolds :  for  him,  the  hand 
Of  Autunm  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mora. 
Eadi  passing  Hour  sheds  tribute  frcmi  her  wings  i 
And  still  new  Beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 
And  Loves  unfelt  attract  him.    Not  a  breesEe 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  doud  imbihes 
The  setting  sun's  efifulgenoe,  not  a  strain 
From  all  me  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure,  unreproved  :  nor  thence  partakes 
Fresh  pleasure  only :  for  the  attentive  mind. 
By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers. 
Becomes  herself  harmonious.  —  Thus  the  men 
Whom  Nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  ffimself 
Hold  converse ;  grow  ^miliar,  day  by  day. 
With  His  conceptions,  act  upon  His  plan. 
And  form  to  His  the  relish  of  their  souls. 


U.  THB  QBKAT  DISIIMCnOM  Of  A  NATION.  —  JT,  E.  Chaiming,    B,  1780 )  d  1842. 

Thb  great  distinction  of  a  Nation — the  only  one  worth  possessing, 
and  which  brings  after  it  all  other  blessbgs  —  is  the  prevalence  of 
pure  principle  among  the  Citizens.  I  wish  to  belong  to  a  State  in 
the  diaracter  and  institutions  of  which  I  may  find  a  spring  of  im- 
provement, which  I  can  speak  of  with  an  honest  pride ;  in  whose 
records  I  may  meet  great  and  honored  names,  and  which  is  &st  mak- 
ing the  world  its  debdbor  bv  its  discoveries  of  truth,  and  by  an  example 
of  virtuous  freedom.  0,  save  me  from  a  country  whjch  worships 
wealth,  and  cares  not  fi)r  true  gloir ;  in  which  intrigue  bears  rule ;  in 
which  patriotism  borrows  its  z^  nom  the  prospect  of  office ;  in  which 
hungry  ^cophants  throng  with  supplication  all  the  departments  of 
State ;  in  which  public  men  bear  the  brand  of  private  vice,  and  the 
seat  of  Government  is  a  noisome  sink  of  private  licentiousness  asd 
public  corruption. 

Tell  me  not  of  the  honor  of  belonging  to  a  free  country.  I  ask, 
does  our  liberty  bear  generous  fruits  f  Does  it  exalt  us  in  manly 
spirit,  in  publio  virtue,  above  countries  trodden  under  foot  by  Despot- 
ism ?  Tell  me  not  of  the  extent  of  our  country.  I  care  not  how 
large  it  is,  if  it  multiply  d^nerate  men.  Sp^  not  of  our  pros- 
perity.  Better  be  one  of  a  poor  People,  plain  in  manners,  reverenc- 
ing God,  and  respecting  themselves,  than  belong  to  a  rich  country, 
which  knows  no  higher  good  than  riches.  Eamestiy  do  I  desire  for 
this  country,  that,  instead  of  copying  Euro})e  with  an  undisceming 
5 
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scrrilitj,  it  may  have  a  character  of  its  own,  corrcBpoufog  to  the . 
freedom  and  equality  of  oar  institutions.  One  Europe  is  enoiif^ 
One  Paris  is  enough.  How  much  to  be  desired  is  it,  that,  sepAnted, 
as  we  are,  from  the  Eastern  continent,  by  an  ocean,  we  should  be  stfl] 
more  widely  separated  by  simplicity  of  manners,  by  dcmestio  purity, 
by  inward  piety,  by  reverence  for  human  nature,  by  moral  independ- 
ence, by  withstanding  the  subjection  to  fi»hion,  and  that  detnlitatiDf 
sensuality,  which  characterize  the  most  civilized  portions  of  die  Ola 
World !  Of  this  country,  I  may  say,  with  peculiar  emphads,  that  its 
happiness  is  bound  up  in  its  virtue ! 


35.  WHAT  MAKES  A  BSBO  f -- Btnrp  Taylor, 

What  makes  a  hero  ?  —  not  success,  not  fiune. 
Inebriate  merchants,  and  the  loud  acclaim 
Of  glutted  Avarice,  — caps  tossed  up  in  air, 
Or  pen  of  journalist  with  flourish  &a; 
Bells  pealed,  stars,  ribbons,  and  a  titular  name — 

These,  though  his  rightful  tribute,  he  oan  epKte ; 
His  rightful  tribute,  not  his  end  or  um. 
Or  true  reward ;  for  never  yet  did  these 
Eefresh  the  soul,  or  set  the  heart  at  ease. 
What  makes  a  hero  ?  —  An  heroic  mind, 
Expressed  in  action,  in  endurance  proved : 
And  if  there  be  preeminence  of  right. 
Derived  through  pain  well  suffered,  to  the  hei^t 
Of  rank  heroic,  't  is  to  bear  unmoved. 
Not  toil,  not  risk,  not  rage  of  sea  or  wind. 
Not  the  brute  fury  of  barbarians  blind, 

But  worse  —  ingratitude  and  poisonous  darts, 
Launched  by  the  country  he  had  served  and  loved : 
This,  with  a  free,  unclouded  spirit  pure, 
This,  in  the  strength  of  silence  to  endure, 
A  dignity  to  noble  deeds  imparts. 
Beyond  the  gauds  and  trappings  of  renown ; 
This  is  the  hero's  complement  and  crown ; 
This  missed,  one  struggle  had  been  wanting  still,  — 
One  glorious  triumph  of  the  heroic  will, 
One  self-approvi^  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 


86.  THB  LAST  HOUBS  Or  BOCBJiTIA.  —  Original  Ad<qttation, 

SoGRATSB  was  the  reverse  of  a  sceptic  No  man  ever  looked  upon 
life  with  a  more  positive  and  practical  eye.  No  man  ever  pursued  his 
mark  with  a  ol^urer  perception  of  the  road  which  he  was  travelling. 
No  man  ever  combined,  in  like  manner,  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  of  a 
missionary,  with  the  acuteness,  the  originality,  the  inventive  rffiourees, 
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and  tlie  generaliziiig  oomprehension,  of  a  philoeopher.  And  -^ei  this 
man  was  condemned  to  death,  —  condemned  by  a  hostile  tribunal  of 
more  than  five  hundred  citizens  of  Athens,  drawn  at  hazardfeom^^y 
classes  of  society.  A  majority  of  six  tamed  the  scale,  in  we  most' 
momentons  trial  that,  up  to  that  time,  the  world  had  witnessed. 
And  the  vague  charges  on  which  Socrates  was  condemned  were,  that 
he  was  a  vain  babbler,  a  corrupter  of  youth,  and  a  setter-forth  of 
strange  Ckds! 

It  would  be  tempting  to  enlarge  on  the  cloGong  scene  of  his  life,  —  a 
scene  which  Plato  nas  invested  with  such  immortal  ^ory ;  —  on  the 
affecting  fiirewell  to  the  Judges ;  on  the  long  thirty  days  which  passed 
in  prison  before  the  execution  of  the  verdict ;  on  his  playM  equa- 
nimity, amid  the  uncontrollable  emotions  of  his  companions ;  on  the 
gathering  in  of  that  solemn  evening,  when  the  fading  of  the  sunset 
hues  on  the  tops  of  the  Athenian  hills  was  the  signal  that  the  last 
hour  was  at  hand ;  on  the  introduction  of  the  £ital  hemlock ;  the 
immovi^le  countenance  of  Socrates,  the  firm  hand,  and  then  the 
burst  of  frantic  lamentation  from  all  his  firiends,  as,  with  his  habitual 
ease  and  cheerfulness,  he  diained  the  cup  to  its  dregs ;  then  the  sol- 
emn silence  enjoined  by  himself;  the  pacinff  to  and  fh> ;  the  strong 
religious  persuasions  attested  by  his  last  wor£ ;  the  cold  palsy  of  the 
poison  creeping  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart ;  the  gradual  torpor 
ending  in  dea&I    But  I  must  forbear. 

0  for  a  mbd^  spirit  like  his !  0  for  one  hour  of  Socrates !  0 
for  one  hour  of  that  voice  whose  questioning  would  make  men  see 
what  they  knew,  and  what  they  did  not  know ;  what  they  meant,  and 
what  they  only  bought  they  meant ;  what  they  believed  in  truths  and 
what  they  only  believed  in  name  ;  wherein  they  agreed^  and  wherein 
they  differed.  That  voice  is,  indeed,  silent ;  but  there  is  a  voice  in 
each  man's  heart  and  consdenoe,  which,  if  we  will,  Socrates  has  taught 
us  to  use  rightly.  That  voice  still  enjoins  us  to  ^ve  to  ourselves  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us, — both  hearing  and  asking  questions. 
It  tells  us,  that  the  fiincied  repose  wldch  self-inquiry  disturbs  is  mor« 
than  oompeosated  by  the  real  repose  which  it  ^ves ;  that  a  wise  ques- 
tioning IS  the  half  of  knowledge ;  and  that  a  Bfe  without  self-examin- 
ation 18  no  life  at  alL 


37.  TO  A  OHILD.— r«ar««. 

Thingb  of  high  import  sound  I  in  thine  ears, 
Bear  child,  though  now  thou  mayst  not  feel  their  power ; 

But  board  them  up,  and  in  thy  coming  years 

Forget  them  not,  and  when  earth's  tempests  lower, 

A  talisman  unto  thee  shall  they  be. 

To  give  thy  weak  arm  strength  —  to  make  thy  dim  eyes  see. 

Seek  Truth,  —  that  pure  celestial  Truth,  — whose  birth 
Was  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  dear,  sacred,  shrined 
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In  Bcason's  light.  —  Not  oil  she  yifdts  earth, 

Bat  her  majestic  port,  the  willing  mind, 
Through  Futh,  may  sometimes  sec.     Give  her  thy  8oiil« 
Nor  faint,  though  Error's  surges  loudly  'gainst  thee  iblL 

Be  free  —  not  chiefly  from  the  iron  chain, 
But  from  the  one  which  Passion  forges — be 

The  master  of  thyself.     If  lost,  regain 

The  rule  o'er  chance,  sense,  circumstance.     Be  free. 

Trample  thy  proud  lusts  proudly  'neath  thy  feet. 

And  stand  erect,  as  for  a  heaven-bom  one  is  meet. 

Seek  Virtue.     Wear  her  armor  to  the  fight ; 

Then,  as  a  wrestler  gathers  strength  from  strife, 
Shalt  thou  be  nerved  to  a  more  vigorous  might 

By  each  contending,  turbulent  ill  of  life. 
Seek  Virtue.  -^  She  aJone  is  all  divine ; 
And  having  found,  be  strong,  in  God's  own  strength  and  thina 

Truth  —  Freedom  —  Virtue  —  these,  dear  child,  have  power. 

If  rightly  cherished,  to  uphold,  sustain. 
And  bless  thy  spirit,  in  its  darkest  hour ; 

Neglect  them  —  thy  celestial  cifts  are  vain  — 
In  dust  shall  thy  weak  wing  be  dragged  and  soiled ; 
Thy  soul  be  crushed  'neath  gauds  for  which  it  basely  toiled 


3S.  AMERICA'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  WORLD.— Gu/ion  C.  Ferplanek. 

What,  it  is  asked,  has  this  Nation  done  to  repay  the  world  for  the 
benefits  we  have  received  from  others  ?  —  Is  it  nothing  for  the  uni- 
versal good  of  mankind  to  have  carried  into  successful  operation  a 
sjrstem  of  self-government, — uniting  personal  lilxirty,  freedom  of  opin- 
ion, and  equality  of  rights,  with  national  power  and  dignity, — such  a.-* 
had  before  existed  only  in  the  Utopian  dreams  of  philosophers  ?  Is  it 
nothing,  in  moral  science,  to  have  anticipated,  in  sober  reality,  numer- 
ous plans  of  reform  in  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  which  are, 
but  now,  received  as  plausible  theories  by  the  politicians  and  econo- 
mists of  Europe  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  been  able  to  call  forth,  on 
every  emergency,  either  in  war  or  peace,  a  body  of  talents  always 
eqoid  to  the  difficulty  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have,  in  less  than  half  a 
<x'ntury,  exceedingly  improved  the  sciences  of  political  economy,  of 
law,  and  of  medicine,  with  all  their  auxiliary  branches;  to  have 
enriched  human  knowledge  by  the  accumulation  of  a  great  mass  of 
useful  facts  and  observations,  and  to  have  augmented  the  power  and 
the  comforts  of  civilized  man  by  miracles  of  mechanical  invention  ? 
Is  it  npthing  to  have  given  the  world  examples  of  disinterested  patri- 
otism, of  political  wi^om,  of  public  virtue ;  of  learning,  eloquence 
and  valor,  never  exerted  save  for  some  praiseworthy  end?     It  is 
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sufficient  to  have  briefly  suggested  these  oonsiderations;  every  mind 
would  anticipate  me  in  filling  up  the  details. 

No,  Land  of  Liberty !  —  thy  children  have  no  cause  to  blush  for 
tnee.  What,  though  the  arts  have  reared  few  monuments  among 
us,  and  scarce  a  trace  of  the  Muse's  footstep  is  found  in  the  paths' of 
our  forests,  or  along  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  —  yet  our  soil  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  heroes,  and  by  great  and  holy  deeds  of 
peace.  Its  wide  extent  has  become  one  vast  temple,  and  hallowed 
asylum,  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  persecuted  of 
every  sect,  and  the  wretched  of  all  Nations.  Land  of  Refuge,  — 
Land  of  Benedictions !  —  Those  prayers  still  arise,  and  they  still  are 
heard :  **  May  peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plenteousness  within  thy 
palaces ! "  **  May  there  be  no  decay,  no  leading  into  captivity,  and  no 
complaining,  in  thy  streets ! "  "  May  truth  flourish  out  of  &e  earth, 
and  righteousness  look  down  from  Heaven ! " 


39.   THE  TBT7B  EISQ.—TrmUUed  from  Seneea^  kjf  Leigh  Hunt, 

T  IS  not  wealth  that  makes  a  King, 
Nor  the  purple  coloring ; 
Nor  a  brow  that 's  bound  with  gold, 
Nor  gate  on  mighty  hinges  rolled. 

The  Eng  is  he,  who,  void  of  fear, 
Looks  abroad  with  bosom  dear ; 
Who  can  tread  ambition  down, 
Nor  be  swayed  by  smile  or  frown ; 
Nor  for  all  the  treasure  cares. 
That  mine  conceals,  or  harvest  wears, 
Or  that  golden  sands  deliver, 
Bosomed  in  a  glassy  river. 

What  shall  move  his  placid  might  ? 
Not  the  headlong  thunder-light, 
Nor  all  the  shapes  of  slaughter's  trade, 
With  onward  lance,  or  fiery  blade. 
Safe,  with  wisdom  for  his  crown. 
He  looks  on  all  things  calmly  down ; 
He  welcomes  Fate,  when  Fate  is  near. 
Nor  tidnts  his  dying  breath  with  fear. 

No  —  to  fear  not  earthly  thing, 
ITiis  it  is  that  makes  the  King ; 
And  all  of  us,  whoe'er  we  be 
May  carve  us  out  that  royalty. 


4flL  DEATH  IS  CX)MP£NSATI0N.  --Ort^'fui/  Trana.  from  Rousteau.    A.  1712  { tf.  1778. 

The  more  intimately  I  enter  into  communion  with  myself,  —  the 
more  I  consult  my  own  intelligence,  —  the  more  legibly  do  I  find  writ- 
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tea  in  my  soul  these  words :  Bs  just,  and  thou  s&aia  bi  hapft  ! 
But  let  us  not  base  our  expectations  upou  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  wicked  prosper,  and  the  just  remain  oppressed.  At  this  firus- 
cration  of  our  hopes,  our  indignation  is  kindled.  Consdaaoe  takes 
umbrage,  and  murmurs  against  its  Author;  it  murmars»  **I7um  had 
deceived  meP^  —  "I  have  deceived  thee,  say'st  thoii ?  How  dost 
thou  know  it  ?  Who  has  proclaimed  it  to  thee  ?  Is  thy  soul  anni- 
hilated ?  Hast  thou  ceased  to  exist  ?  0,  Brutus !  0,  my  son !  Soil 
not  thy  noble  life  by  turning  thine  own  hand  against  it.  licave  not 
thy  hope  aud  thy  glory  with  thy  mortal  body  on  the  fi^d  of  PhilippL 
Why  dost  thou  say,  virtue  is  nothing^  when  thou  goest  to  enjoy  &6 
price  of  thine  f  Thou  goest  to  die,  thou  thinkest ;  no,  thou  goest  to 
live,  and  it  is  then  that  I  shall  Mfil  all  that  I  have  promised  thee." 

One  would  say,  from  the  murmurs  of  impatient  mortals,  that  God 
owed  them  recompense  before  merit,  and  that  He  ought  to  requite 
their  virtue  in  advance.  O !  let  us  first  be  good,  and  afterwards  we 
shall  be  happy.  Let  us  not  exact  the  prize  before  the  victory,  nor  the 
wages  before  the  labor.  It  is  not  on  the  course,  says  Plutarch,  that 
the  conquerors  in  our  games  are  crowned ;  it  is  after  they  have  gone 
ever  it.  If  the  soul  is  immaterial,  it  can  survive  the  body ;  and,  in 
that  survival,  Providence  is  justified.  Though  I  were  to  have  no 
other  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  than  the  triumph  of  the 
wicked  and  the  oppression  of  the  just  in  this  world,  that  spectacle 
alone  would  prevent  my  doubting  the  reality  of  the  life  after  death. 
So  shocking  a  dissonance  in  this  universal  harmony  would  make  me 
seek  to  explain  it.  I  should  siiy  to  myself:  "  All  does  not  finish  for 
ne  with  this  mortal  life ;  what  succeeds  shall  make  concord  of  what 

vent  before." 

♦ 

4L    FATE  OF  CHARLES  THE  TWELFTH. —5amue/  Jokn9<m.    Barn,  1709;  died,  17S4 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide ! 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domiun, 
Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field , 
Behold  surrounding  Kings  their  powers  combine. 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain , 
" Think  nothing  gained,"  he  cries,  "  till  naught  remain; 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  Polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  Nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  Famine  guards  the  solitary  ooast. 
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And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost ; 

He  comes — nor  want  nor  cold  his  coarse  delay ;  -• 

Hide,  blnshing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day! 

The  vanqoishcd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 

And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 

Condemned  a  needy  applicant  to  wait, 

While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 

Bat  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 

Did  no  sabverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  woond  ? 

Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  groand  ? 

His  &11  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fi>rtres8,  and  a  dabioos  hand ; 

He  lefl  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale ! 


4S.  OUB  DUTIEB  TO  THE  BEPUBUO. --/ud^e  Story.    Bom,  1779  i  died,  184ft 

The  Old  World  has  already  revealed  to  as,  in  its  unsealed  books,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  its  own  marvellous  straggles  in  the  cause  of 
lil^y.     Greece,  lovely  Greece, 

"The  bmd  of  nhoUrt  wad  the  none  of  anna," 

where  Sister  Republics,  in  &ir  procession,  chanted  the  praises  of  lil»- 
erty  and  the  Gtxis,  —  where  and  what  is  she?  For  two  thousand 
years  the  oppressor  has  ground  her  to  the  earth.  Her  arts  are  no 
more.  The  last  sad  relics  of  her  temples  are  but  the  barracks  of  a 
ruthless  soldiery.  The  fragments  of  her  columns  and  her  palaces  are 
in  the  dust,  yet  beautiful  in  ruins.  She  fell  not  when  the  mighty 
were  upon  her.  Her  sons  were  united  at  Thermopylae  and  Marathon ; 
and  the  tide  of  her  triumph  rolled  back  upon  the  Hellespont.  She 
was  conquered  by  her  own  factions.  She  fell  by  the  luuids  of  her 
own  People.  The  man  of  Macedonia  did  not  the  work  of  destruction. 
It  was  already  done,  by  her  own  corruptions,  banishments,  and  dis- 
sensions. Eome,  republican  Eome,  whose  eagles  glanced  in  the  rising 
and  setting  sim,  —  where  and  what  is  she?  The  eternal  city  yet 
remains,  proud  even  in  her  desolation,  noble  in  her  decline,  venerable 
in  the  majesty  of  religion,  and  calm  as  in  the  composure  of  death. 
The  malaria  has  but  travelled  in  the  paths  worn  by  her  destroyers. 
More  than  eighteen  centuries  have  mourned  over  the  loss  or  her 
empire.  A  mortal  disease  was  upon  her  vitals  before  Caesar  had 
crossed  the  Rubicon ;  and  Brutus  did  not  restore  her  health  by  the 
deep  probings  of  the  Senate-chamber.  The  Goths,  and  Vandals, 
and  Huns,  the  swarms  of  the  North,  completed  only  what  was  already 
b^an  at  home.  Romans  betrayed  Rome.  The  Legions  were  bought 
and  sold ;  but  the  People  offered  the  tribute  money. 

We  stand  the  latest,  and,  if  we  fail,  probably  the  last  experiment 
of  self-government  by  the  Poriple.     We  have  begun  it  under  circum- 
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fitanoes  of  the  most  auspicious  nature.  We  are  in  the  vigor  of 
youth.  Our  growth  has  never  been  checked  by  the  oppreflsioai  of 
tyranny.  Our  constitutions  have  never  been  enfeebled  dj  the  vioei 
or  luxuries  of  the  Old  World.  Such  as  we  are,  we  have  be^  from  the 
beginning, — simple,  hardy,  intelligent,  accustomed  to  self-government, 
and  to  self-respect.  The  Atlantic  rol^s  between  us  and  any  fermi- 
dable  foe.  Within  our  own  territory,  stretching  throng  many  d^reee 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  we  have  the  choice  of  many  products,  and 
many  means  of  independence.  The  Government  is  mud.  The  Pren 
Is  free.  Religion  is  free.  Knowledge  reaches,  or  may  reach,  eveiy 
]iome.  What  fairer  prospect  of  success  could  be  presented  ?  Whit 
means  more  ade(|uate  to  accomplish  the  sublime  end  ?  What  more  n 
necessary  than  ibr  the  People  to  preserve  what  they  have  themsdves 
created  ?  Already  has  the  ace  caught  the  spirit  of  our  institutioos. 
It  has  already  ascended  the  Andes,  and  snuffed  the  breeses  of  both 
oceans.  It  has  infused  itself  into  the  life-blood  of  Europe,  and  warmed 
the  sunny  plains  of  France  and  the  low  lands  of  HoUahd.  It  has 
touched  the  philosophy  of  Germany  and  the  North;  and,  moving 
onward  to  the  South,  has  opened  to  Greece  the  lessons  of  her  bet- 
ter days.  Can  it  be  that  America,  under  such  circumstances,  can 
Itetray  herself?  Can  it  be  that  she  is  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue 
oF  Republics,  the  inscription  upon  whose  ruins  is :  They  were,  bot- 
TUBY  AUE  NOT  ?     Forbid  it,  my  countrymen  !     Forbid  it.  Heaven ! 


43.  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY  AND  UOWL^  James  Montffom€rp, 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ;  — 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pagejintry  and  pride, 
AVTiile  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend  ;  — 
"  Where  shall  that  hndy  that  spot  of  earth,  be  found  "  ? 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  —  a  patriot  ?  —  look  around  ! 
0,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footstej)s  roam, 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home ! 

On  Greenland's  rocks,  o'er  rude  Kamschatka's  plains, 
In  pale  Siberia's  desolate  domains ; 
When  the  wild  hunter  takes  his  lonely  way. 
Tracks  through  tempestuous  snows  his  savage  prey. 
Or,  wrestling  with  the  might  of  raging  seas, 
Where  round  the  Pole  the  eternal  billows  freeze, 
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FluokB  firom  theur  jaws  the  stricken  whale,  in  vain 
Plunging  down  headlong  through  the  whirling  main, 
His  wastes  of  snow  are  lovelier  in  his  eye 
Huuh  all  ttie  flowery  vales  beneath  the  sky ; 
And  dearer  far  than  Caesar's  palace-dome, 
His  cavemHshelter,  and  his  cottage-home. 

O'er  China's  garden-fields  and  peopled  floods, 
In  California's  pathless  world  of  woods ; 
Bound  Andes'  heists,  where  Winter,  &om  his  throne 
Looks  down  in  scorn  upon  the  Summer  zone ; 
By  the  gay  borders  of  Bermuda's  isles, 
Where  Spring  with  everlasting  verdure  smiles  ; 
On  pure  madeira's  vine-robed  hills  of  health ; 
In  clava's  swamps  of  pestilence  and  wealth ; 
Where  Babel  stood,  where  wolves  and  jackals  drink, 
'Midst  weeping  willows,  on  Euphrates'  brink  ; 
On  Carmel's  crest ;  by  Jordan's  reverend  stream, 
Where  Canaan's  glories  vanished  like  a  dream ; 
Where  Greece,  a  spectre,  haunts  her  heroes'  graves, 
And  Bome's  vast  ruins  darken  Tiber's  waves ; 
Where  broken-hearted  Switzerland  bewails 
Her  subject  mountains  and  dishonored  vales ; 
Where  Albion's  rocks  exult  amidst  the  sea, 
Around  the  beauteous  isle  of  Liberty ;  — 
Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time, 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime. 
Deems  ms  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest ! 


44.  NATUBB  A  HABD  CREDITOB — Thonuu  Carlyle. 

Natube  admits  no  lie.  Most  men  profess  to  be  aware  of  this,  but 
few  in  any  measure  lay  it  to  heart.  Except  in  the  departments  of 
mere  material  manipulation,  it  seems  to  be  taken  practically  as  if  this 
grand  tnith  were  merely  a  polite  flourish  of  rhetoric.  Nature  keeps 
silently  a  most  exact  Savings-bank  and  official  register,  correct  to  the 
most  evanescent  item,  Debtor  and  Creditor,  in  respect  to  one  and  all 
of  us ;  silently  marks  down,  Creditor  by  such  and  such  an  unseen  act 
of  veracity  and  heroism ;  Debtor  to  such  a  loud,  blusterv  blunder, 
twenty-seven  million  strong  or  one  unit  strong,  and  to  all  acts  and 
words  and  thoughts  executedin  consequence  of  that, — Debtor,  Debtor, 
Debtor,  day  after  day,  rigorously  as  Fate  (for  this  is  Fate  that  is  writ- 
ing) ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  account  you  will  have  it  all  to  pay,  my 
friend ;  —  there  is  the  rub !  Not  the  infinitesimallest  fraction  of  a  far- 
thing but  will  be  found  marked  there,  fbr  you  and  against  you ;  and 
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with  the  dae  rate  of  interest  you  will  have  to  pay  it,  nead j«  oompletdTi 
«B  sore  as  you  are  alive.  You  will  have  to  pay  it  even  in  money,  if 
you  live  :  and,  poor  slave,  do  you  think  there  is  no  payment  bat  in 
money  ?  There  is  a  payment  which  Nature  rigorously  exacts  of  men, 
and  also  of  Nations, — and  this  I  think  when  her  wfath  is  sternest,  — 
in  the  shape  of  dooming  you  to  possess  money : — to  poBsess  it ;  to  have 
your  bloated  vanities  fostered  into  monstrosity  by  it ;  your  foul  paasions 
blown  into  explosion  by  it;  your  heart,  and,  perhaps,  your  very  stomach, 
ruined  with  intoxication  by  it ;  your  poor  life,  and  aU  its  manftil  activ- 
ities,  stunned  into  frenzy  and  comatose  sleep  by  it;  —  in  one  word,  as 
the  old  Prophets  said,  your  soullorever  lost  by  it :  your  soul,  so  that, 
through  the  Eternities,  you  shall  have  no  soul,  or  manM  trace  of  ever 
having  had  a  soul ;  but  only,  for  certain  fleetmg  moments,  shall  have 
had  a  money-bag,  and  have  given  soul  and  heart,  and  (frightftdler  still) 
stomach  itsdf,  in  fiital  exchange  for  the  same.  You  wretched  mortal, 
stumbling  about  in  a  God's  Temple,  and  thinking  it  a  brutal  Cookery- 
shop  !  Nature,  when  her  scorn  of  a  shtve  is  divinest,  and  blaaes  like 
the  blinding  lightning  against  his  slavehood,  often  enough  flings  him  a 
bag  of  money,  silently  saying :  "  That !    Away ;  thy  doom  is  that !  ' 


45.  TIMERS  MIDNIGHT  VOICE.  ~£<fiMird  Young.    Born^  1S81 }  ditd^  Vm. 

Creation  sleeps.     Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause, 
An  awful  |muse  !  prophetic  of  her  end. 

Tlie  bell  strikes  one.   We  take  no  note  of  timo^ 
But  from  its  loss.     To  give  it,  then,  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright. 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 
Wliere  are  they  ?  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood ' 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch  : 
How  much  is  to  be  done  !    My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down  —  on  what  ?  a  fathomless  abyss  ! 
A  dread  eternity !     How  surely  mine ! 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man  ! 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes  • 
From  difierent  natures  marvellously  mixed. 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain  ' 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorpt ! 
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llkoiigh  sallied,  and  dishonoTed,  still  divine ! 
Dim  miniatare  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god !  —  I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  lost !    At  home  a  stranger, 
Thonj^t  wanders  np  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own :  how  Reason  reels ! 
0  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man. 
Triumphantly  distressed !    What  joy,  what  dread 
Alternately  transported,  and  alarmed ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life,  or  what  destroy  ? 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there  ! 
Even  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal ! 


48.    IHB  COMMON  Wr.^Jamea  Montgowurp, 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past. 

There  lived  a  man;  and  Who  was  He  ? 
Mortal !  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 

That  Man  resembled  Thee. 
Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth. 

The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 
His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth ; 

This  truth  survives  alone :  — 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear, 

Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 
His  bliss  and  woe,  —  a  smile,  a  tear !  — 

Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 
The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb. 

The  changing  spirit's  rise  and  fall ; 
We  know  t^t  these  were  felt  by  hun, 

For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  sufiered,  —  but  his  pangs  are  o'er ; 

Enjoyed,  —  but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friends,  —  his  friends  are  now  no  more 

And  fi)es,  —  his  foes  are  dead. 
He  loved,  —  but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 

Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 
0,  she  was  &ir !  —  but  naught  could  save 

Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee : 
He  was  —  whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 


f6  THE  8TANDABD  8P1AKXB. 

The  rolling  Reasons,  day  and  night, 

Suu,  moon  and  stars,  the  earth  and  maiiiy 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  yain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 

That  onoe  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 

No  vestige  where  they  flew. 
The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 
Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 

Than  this,  —  There  lived  a  Man  ' 


47.    THE  TRUE  SOURCE  OF  REPORM.  —  Aev.  £.  H:  CJU9WI. 

The  great  element  of  Reform  is  not  bom  of  human  wisdom ,  it  does 
not  draw  its  life  from  human  organizations.  I  find  it  only  in  Chris- 
TCANiTY.  "  Thy  kingdom  come !  "  There  is  a  sublime  and  pregnant 
burden  in  this  Prayer.  It  is  the  aspiration  of  every  soul  that  goes 
forth  in  the  spirit  of  Reform.  For  what  is  the  significance  of  this 
Pniyer  ?  It  is  a  petition  that  all  holy  influences  would  penetrate  and 
subdue  and  dwell  in  the  heart  of  man,  until  he  shall  think,  and  speak, 
and  do  good,  from  the  very  necessity  of  his  being.  So  would  the 
institutions  of  error  and  wrong  crumble  and  pass  away.  So  would  sin 
die  out  from  the  earth ;  and  the  human  soul  living  in  harmony  with 
the  Divine  Will,  this  earth  would  become  like  Heaven.  It  is  too  late 
for  the  Refonners  to  sneer  at  Christianity,  —  it  is  foolishness  for  them 
to  reject  it.  In  it  are  enshrined  our  faith  in  human  progress,  —  our 
ctjnfidonce  in  Reform.  It  is  indissolubly  connected  with  all  that  is 
hopeful,  spiritual,  capable,  in  man.  That  men  have  misunderstood  it, 
and  perverted  it,  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  noblest  efforts 
for  human  melioration  have  come  out  of  it,  —  have  been  based  upon  it. 
Is  it  not  so  ?  Come,  ye  remembered  ones,  who  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
Just,  —  who  took  your  conduct  from  the  line  of  Christian  Philosophy, 
—  come  from  your  tombs,  and  answer ! 

Come,  Howard,  from  the  gloom  of  the  prison  and  the  taint  of  the 
la7^ar-house,  and  show  us  what  Philanthropy  can  do  when  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Come,  Eliot,  from  the  thick  forest  where  the  red 
man  listens  to  the  Word  of  Life ;  —  come,  Penn,  from  thy  i^eet  coun- 
Hol  and  weaiwnless  victory, — and  show  us  what  Christian  Zeal  and 
Cliristiau  Love  can  accomplish  with  the  rudest  barbarians  or  the  fiercest 
hearts.  Come,  Raikes,  from  thy  labors  with  the  ignorant  and  the 
poor,  and  show  us  with  what  an  eye  this  Faith  regards  the  lowest  and- 
Icist  of  our  race ;  and  how  diligently  it  labors,  not  for  the  body,  not  for 
the  rank,  but  for  the  plastic  soul  that  is  to  course  the  ages  of  immor- 
tality. And  ye,  who  are  a  great  number,  —  ye  nameless  ones,  —  who 
tiiive  done  good  in  your  narrow  spheres,  oontdi> « to  forego  renown  on 
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earth^and  Reeking  your  Reward  in  the  Becord  on  High, —  come  and  tell 
us  how  kindly  a  spirit,  how  lofty  a  purpose,  or  how  strong  a  courage, 
the  Religion  ye  professed  can  breathe  into  the  poor,  the  humble,  and 
the  weak.  Go  forth,  then.  Spirit  of  Christianity,  to  thy  great  work 
of  Reform  !  The  Past  bears  witness  to'  thee  in  the  blood  of  thy  mar- 
tyrs, and  the  ashes  of  thy  sunts  and  heroes ;  the  Present  is  hopeful 
because  of  thee;  the  Future  shall  acknowledge  thy  omnipotence. 


48.    THE  BEACON  UQBT.  ^  Min  Pardoe. 

Darkness  was  deepening  o'er  the  seas,  and  still  the  hulk  drove  on ; 
No  sail  to  answer  to  the  breeze,  —  her  masts  and  cordage  gone ; 
Gloomy  and  drear  her  course  of  fear,  —  each  looked  but  for  a  grave,— 
When,  full  in  sight,  the  beacon  light  came  streaming  o'er  the  wave. 

Then  wildly  rose  the  gladdening  shout  of  all  that  hardy  crew ; 
Boldly  they  put  the  helm  about,  and  through  the  surf  they  flew. 
Storm  was  forgot,  toil  heeded  not,  and  loud  the  cheer  they  gave. 
As,  fiill  in  sight,  the  beacon  light  came  streaming  o'er  the  wave. 

And  gayly  of  the  tale  they  told,  when  they  were  safe  on  shore; 
How  hearts  had  sunk  and  hopes  grown  cold  amid  the  billow's  roar ; 
When  not  a  star  had  shone  from  &r,  by  its  pale  beam  to  save ; 
Then,  full  in  sight,  the  beacon  light  came  streaming  o'er  the  wave. 

Tlius,  in  the  night  of  nature's  gloom,  when  sorrow  bows  the  heart,  — 
When  cheering  hopes  no  more  illume,  and  prospects  all  depart,  •>— 
Then,  from  afar,  shines  Bethlehem's  star,  with  cheering  light  to  $ave , 
And,  ftill  in  sight,  its  beacon  light  comes  streaming  o'er  the  grave. 


49.   "CLEON  AND  l^^  —  CkarltM  Maekay. 

Clbon  hath  a  million  acres,  —  ne'er  a  one  have  I ; 
Cleon  dwelleth  in  a  palace,  —  in  a  cottage,  I ; 
Cleon  hath  a  dozen  fortunes,  —  not  a  penny,  I ; 
But  the  poorer  of  the  twain  is  Cleon,  and  not  I. 

Cleon,  true,  possesseth  acres, — but  the  landscape,  I ; 
Half  the  charms  to  ww  it  yieldeth  money  cannot  buy ; 
Cleon  harbors  sloth  and  dulness,  —  freshening  vigor,  I ; 
He  in  velvet,  I  in  fustian,  —  richer  man  am  I. 

Cleoli  is  a  slave  to  grandeur,  —  free  as  thought  am  I ; 
Cleon  fees  a  score  of  doctors,  —  need  of  none  have  I. 
Wealth-surrounded,  care-environed,  Cleon  fears  to  die ; 
Death  may  come,  —  he  '11  find  me  ready,  —  happier  man  am  L 

Cleon  sees  no  charms  in  Nature,  —  in  a  diusy,  I ; 

Cleon  hears  no  anthems  ringing  in  the  sea  and  sky. 

Nature  sings  to  me  forever,  —  earnest  listener  I ; 

State  finr  state,  with  all  attendants,  who  would  change  ?  Not  I 
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60.    THB  PBOBLPI  lOR  THB  UNITKD  gTATB. —Itow,  gwtry  X  llugJwi 

This  Union  cannot  expire  as  the  snow  melts  from  the  rock,  or  a  star 
disappears  from  the  firmament.  When  it  &11S,  the  crash  will  be  heard 
in  all  lands.  Wherever  the  winds  of  Heaven  go,  that  will  go,  beaz^ 
ing  sorrow  and  dismay  to  millions  of  stricken  hearts ;  for  the  sabver- 
sion  of  this  Government  will  render  the  canse  of  Constitutional  Liberty 
hopeless  throughout  the  world.  What  Nation  can  govern  itself,  if  tha 
Nation  cannot  ?  What  encouragement  will  any  People  have  to  estab- 
lish liberal  institutions  fdt  themselves,  if  ours  fail  ?  Providence  has 
laid  upon  us  the  responsibility  and  the  honor  of  solving  that  problem 
in  which  all  coming  generations  of  men  have  a  profound  interest,  — 
whether  the  true  ends  of  Government  can  be  secured  by  a  popular 
representative  system.  In  the  munificence  of  His  gcx)dne8S,  He  put 
us  in  possession  of  our  heritage,  by  a  series  of  interpositions  scarcdy 
less  signal  than  those  which  conducted  the  Hebrews  to  Canaan ;  and 
He  has,  up  to  this  period,  withheld  from  us  no  immunities  or  resouroei 
which  might  facilitate  an  auspicious  result  Never  befbre  was  a  Peo> 
pie  so  advantageously  situated  for  working  out  this  great  problem  in 
favor  of  human  liberty ;  and  it  is  important  for  us  to  understand  that 
the  world  so  regards  it. 

If,  in  the  frenzy  of  our  base  sectional  jealousies,  we  dig  the  grave 
of  the  Union,  and  thus  decide  this  question  in  the  negative,  no  tongue 
may  attempt  to  depict  the  disappointment  and  despair  which  will  gn 
along  with  the  announcement,  as  it  spreads  through  distant  lands,  it 
will  be  America,  afler  fifty  years'  experience,  giving  in  her  adhesion 
to  the  doctrine  that  man  was  not  made  for  self-government.  It  will 
be*  Freedom  herself  proclaiming  that  Freedom  is  a  chimera ;  Liberty 
ringing  her  own  knell,  all  over  the  globe.  And,  when  the  citizens  or 
sv^ects  of  the  Governments  which  are  to  succeed  this  Union  shall 
visit  Europe,  and  see,  in  some  land  now  struggling  to  cast  off  its  fet- 
ters, the  lacerated  and  lifeless  form  of  Liberty  laid  prostrate  under 
the  iron  heel  of  Despotism,  let  them  remember  that  the  blow  which 
destroyed  her  was  inflicted  by  their  own  coimtry. 

<*  So  the  struck  Eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  olouds  to  soar  again. 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
Ue  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel; 
Mliile  the  same  plumage  that  had  wormed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  lUe-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.'* 


5L  THB  AMERICAN  EXPERIMENT  OF  SELF-^IOVERNMENT.      EdtDord  Everett. 

Wb  are  summoned  to  new  energy  and  zeal  by  the  high  nature  of 
the  experiment  we  are  appointed  in  Providence  to  nmke,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  theatre  on  which  it  is  to  be  performed.  At  a  monient 
of  deep  and  general  agitation  in  the  Old  World,  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
open  this  last  refuge  of  humanity.     The  attempt  has  begun,  and  iss 
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gcnng  on,  &r  from  ^reign  oorraption,  on  the  broadest  scale,  and  under 
the  most  benignant  pro^^ects ;  and  it  certainly  rests  with  us  to  sdve 
the  great  promem  in  human  society,  —  to  settle,  and  that  forever,  the 
momentous  question, — whether  mankind  can  be  trusted  with  a  purely 
popular  system  of  Qovemment  ? 

One  might  almost  think,  without  extravagance,  that  the  departed 
wise  and  good,  of  all  places  and  times,  are  looking  down  from  their 
haf^y  seats  to  witness  what  shall  now  be  lone  by  us  that  they  who 
layished  their  treasures  and  their  blood,  of  old, —  who  ppake  and  wrote, 
who  labored,  fought  and  perished,  in  the  one  great  cause  of  Freedom 
and  Truth,  —  are  now  hanging,  from  their  orbs  on  high,  over  the  last 
Bokmn  experiment  of  humanity.  As  I  have  wandered  over  the  spots 
once  the  scene  of  their  labors,  and  mused  among  the  prostrate  columns 
of  Uieir  senate-houses  and  forums,  I  have  seemed  almost  to  hear  a 
voioe  from  the  tombs  of  departed  ages,  from  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Nations  which  died  before  the  sight.  Thej  exhort  us,  they  adjure  us, 
to  be  fidthful  to  our  trust  They  implore  us,  by  the  long  trials  of 
strog^ing  humanity ;  by  the  blessed  memory  of  the  departed ;  by  the 
dearldth  which  has  been  plighted  by  pure  hands  to  the  holy  cause 
of  truth  and  man ;  by  the  awM  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  where  the 
sons  of  freedom  have  been  immured ;  by  the  noble  heads  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  block ;  by  the  wrecks  of  time,  by  the  eloquent 
rains  of  >iations,  —  they  conjure  us  not  to  quench  the  light  which  is 
rising  on  the  world.  Greece  cries  to  us  by  the  convulsed  lips  of  her 
poisoned,  dying  Demosthenes ;  and  Rome  pleads  with  us  in  the  mute 
penuasion  of  her  mangled  Tully. 


62.  THE  SHIP  or  STATE.  — IZev.  Wm,  P.  Lunt, 

Break  up  the  Union  of  these  States,  because  there  are  acknowled^ 
evils  in  our  system  ?  Is  it  so  easy  a  matter,  then,  to  make  everything 
in  the  actual  world  conform  exactly  to  the  ideal  pattern  we  have  con- 
ceived, in  our  minds,  of  absolute  right  ?  Suppose  the  fatal  blow  were 
struck,  and  the  bonds  which  fasten  together  these  States  were  severed, 
would  the  evils  and  mischiefo  that  would  be  experienced  by  those  who 
are  actually  members  of  this  vast  Kepublican  Community  be  all  that 
would  ensue  ?  Certainly  not.  We  are  connected  with  the  several 
Nations  and  Races  of  th^  world  as  no  other  People  has  ever  been  con- 
nected. We  have  opened  our  doors,  and  invited  emigration  to  our 
hchI  from  all  lands.  Our  invitation  has  been  accepted.  Thousands 
have  come  at  our  bidding.  Thousands  more  are  on  the  way.  Other 
thousands  still  are  stan£ng  a-tiptoe  on  the  shores  of  the  Old  World, 
eager  to  find  a  passage  to  the  land  where  bread  may  be  had  for  labor, 
and  where  man  is  treated  as  man.  In  our  politicfd  fomily  almost  all 
Nations  are  represented.  The  several  varieties  of  the  race  are  here 
subjected  to  a  social  fusion,  out  of  which  Providence  designs  to  form 
a  •*  new  man." 

We  are  ir  thif>  way  teaching  the  world  a  great  lesson,  —  namely. 
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that  men  of  different  languages,  habits,  nuumen  and  creeds,  can  live 
together,  and  vote  together,  and,  if  not  pray  and  worship  together,  j<ei 
in  near  vicinity,  and  do  all  in  peace,  and  be,  for  certain  purposes  at 
least,  one  People.  And  is  not  this  lesson  of  some  Talne  to  Uie  world, 
especially  if  we  can  teach  it  not  by  theory  merely,  but  throng  a  sac- 
cessful  example  ?  Has  not  this  lesson,  thus  conveyed,  some  connec- 
tion with  the  world's  progress  towards  that  fer-off  period  to  which  the 
human  mind  looks  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  vision  of  a  perfect  social 
state  ?  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  this  Union  could  not  be  dis- 
solved without  disarranging  and  convulsing  eveiy  part  of  the  dobe. 
Not  in  the  indulgence  of  a  vain  confidence  did  our  fiithers  build  the 
Ship  of  State,  and  launch  it  upon  the  waters.  We  will  exclaim,  in  the 
noble  words  of  one  of  our  poets  :  * 

«  Thon,  too,  sail  on,  0  Ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity  with  all  its  ^ars, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  ! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shook,  -~ 
T  is  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
*T  is  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  ! 
In  spite  of  rook  and  tempest  roar. 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tean. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee, —  are  all  with  thee  !  *' 


53.  ART.^  Charles  Sprague. 

When,  from  the  sacred  garden  driven, 

Man  fled  before  his  Maker's  wrath, 
An  angel  lefl  her  place  in  Heaven, 

And  crossed  the  wanderer's  sunless  path. 
T  was  Art !  sweet  Art !    New  radiance  broke 

Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground ; 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke,  — 

"  The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found." 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild, 
Where  noontide  sunbeam  never  blazed ; 

The  thistle  shrank,  the  harvest  smiled, 
And  Nature  gladdened  as  she  gazed. 

•  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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Earth's  thonBand  tribes  of  living  things, 

At  Art's  oommand,  to  him  are  given ; 
Tikd  village  grows,  the  city  springs. 

And  point  their  spires  of  fidth  to  Heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak,  and  bids  it  ride, 

To  ffoaid  the  shores  its  beauty  graced ; 
He  smites  the  rock, — upheaved  in  pride, 

See  towers  of  strength  and  domes  of  taste; 
Earth's  teemins  caves  their  wealth  reveal, 

¥m  bean  his  banner  on  the  wave. 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal. 

And  leaps  triumphant  o'er  the  grave. 

He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  the  deep. 

Admiring  Beauty's  lap  to  fill ; 
He  breaks  me  stubborn  marble's  sleep, 

And  mocks  his  own  Creator's  slull. 
With  thoughts  that  fill  his  glowing  soul, 

Ho  bids  the  ore  illume  the  page, 
And,  proudly  scorning  Time's  control, 

Gonmierces  with  an  unborn  age. 

In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name. 

And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sky ; 
He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  fliune 

That  quivers  round  the  Throne  on  hi^ 
In  war  renowned,  in  peace  sublime. 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace ; 
Bis  power,  subduing  space  and  time, 

Links  realm  to  radm,  and  race  to  race. 


64.  THE  PILOT.— TAoMM  Hapi€$  Bojft^,    Born,  1707 }  dUd,  1880. 

0,  PILOT  I  'tis  a  fearfld  niffht, — there's  danger  on  the  deep ; 
1 11  come  and  pace  the  deSi  with  thee,  —  I  do  not  dare  to  sleep. 
Go  down !  the  sailor  cried,  go  down;  this  is  no  place  for  thee : 
Fear  not ;  but  trust  in  Providence,  wherover  thou  mayst  be. 

Ah !  pilot,  dangers  often  met  we  all  are  apt  to  sliriit. 
And  thou  hast  known  these  raging  waves  but  to  subdue  their  mi^t 
It  is  not  apathy,  he  cried,  that  gives  this  strength  to  me : 
Fear  not ;  hut  trust  in  Providence,  wherever  thou  mayst  be. 

On  such  a  night  the  sea  engulfbd  my  fiither's  lifeless  form  ; 
My  only  bromer's  boat  went  down  in  just  so  wild  a  storm  : 
And  such,  perhaps,  may  be  my  fiite ;  but  still  I  say  to  thee. 
Fear  not ;  but  trust  in  Providence,  wherever  thou  mayst  be. 
6 
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6&  D3EATH  TII'OTED  BY  WINTER.— Jomet  Thomson,    Bor%^  ITOO  j  rfiVrf,  1748 

y         Ti8  done!  —  dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year. 
How  d^  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 
How  dumb  the  tuneftd !    Horror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain.     Behold,  fond  man ! 
See  here  thy  pictured  life: — pass  some  few  years, 
Thy  flowering  Sprint,  thy  Summer's  ardent  strength, 
Thy  sober  Autumn  ^ng  into  age. 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes,  at  last. 
And  shuts  the  scene.    Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness  ?  those  longings  after  fame  ? 
Those  restless  cares  ?  those  busy  bustling  days  ? 
Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights?  those  veering  thou^ti 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  life  ? 
All  now  are  vanished !     Virtue  sole  survives. 
Immortal,  never-fiiiling  friend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  happmess  on  high.     And  see !       ' 
T  is  come,  the  glorious  mom !  the  second  birth 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth ! .  Awakening  Nature  hears 
The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life. 
In  every  heightened  form,  from  pam  and  death 
Forever  free.     The  great  eternal  scheme 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
To  Eeason's  eye  refined  clears  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise !  ye  blind  presumptuous !  now, 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraigned :  see  now  the  cause, 
Why  unassuming  Worth  in  secret  lived. 
And  died  neglect(Bd :  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  ^11  and  bitterness  of  soul : 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined. 
In  starving  solitude ;  while  Luxury, 
In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought. 
To  ferm  unreal  wants  :  why  Heaven^m  Truth. 
And  Moderation  fldr,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  Superstition's  scourge :  why  licensed  Pain 
That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosomed  foe. 
Embittered  all  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distressed. 
Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deemed  Evil,  is  no  more ! 
The  storms  of  Wintry  Time  will  qmckly  ] 
And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all ! 
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50.    INDUCXMSMTS  TO  XARN1SINES8  IN  REIJOION — Jokn  AngeU  Ja 

Inducements!  Can  it  be  necessary  to  offer  these?  What!  Is 
not  the  bare  mention  of  religion  enough  to  ronse  every  soul,  who 
understands  the  meanins  of  that  momentous  word,  to  tike  greatest 
intensity  of  action  ?  Who  needs  to  have  spread  out  befi)re  him  the 
demonstrations  of  logic,  or  the  persuasions  of  rhetoric,  to  moye  him  to 
seek  after  wealth,  rtuik,  or  honor  ?  Who,  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  to  obtain  such  possessions,  requires  anything  more  than  an 
appeal  to  his  consciousness  of  their  value  to  engage  him  m  the  pursuit  ? 
The  very  mention  of  riches  suggests  at  once  to  man*s  cupidity  a  thou- 
sand arguments  to  use  the  means  of  obtaining  them.  What  intense  long- 
ing;i  rise  in  the  heart !  What  pictures  crowd  the  imagination !  What 
a  [^U  comes  over  the  whole  soul !  And  why  is  there  less,  —  yea, 
why  is  there  not  intensely  more,  than  all  this,  at  the  mention  of  the 
word  reltpon,  —  that  term  which  comprehends  Heaven  and  earth, 
time  and  eternity,  God  and  man,  within  its  sublime  and  boundless 
meaning  ?  If  we  were  as  we  ought  to  be,  it  would  be  enough  only  to 
whisper  in  the  ear  that  word,  of  more  than  magic  power,  to  engage 
aU  our  fliculties,  and  all  their  energies,  in  the  most  resolute  purpose, 
the  most  determined  pursuit,  and  the  most  entire  self-devotement. 
lodnoements  to  earnestness  in  reli^on!  Alas!  how  low  we  have 
sank,  how  &r  have  we  been  paralyzed,  to  need  to  be  thus  stimu- 
lated! 

Is  religion  a  contradiction  to  the  usual  maxim,  that  a  man's  activity 
in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  object  is,  if  he  understand  it,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  value  and  importance  which  he  attaches  to  it  ?  Are 
Heaven,  and  salvation,  and  eternity,  the  only  matters  that*shall  reverse 
this  maxim,  and  make  IttkewarmnesiJ^e  rule  of  action  ?  By  what 
thunder  shall  I  break  in  upon  ybiffo&eip  and  dangerous  sleep  ?  0, 
revolve  often  and  deeply  tWinGnite  r^^M^  of  reu^on !  Most  sub- 
jects may  be  made  to  appear  with  groater  or  less  dignity,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  importance  in  which  me  preacher  places 
them.  Pompous  expressions,  bold  figures,  lively  ornaments  of  elo- 
quence, may  often  supply  a  want  of  this  dignity  in  the  subject  dis- 
cnased.  But  ever^  attempt  to  give  importance  to  a  motive  taken  fixmi 
eternity  is  more  likely  to  enfdeble  the  doctrine  than  to  invigorate  it. 
Motives  of  this  kind  are  self-suffident.  Descriptions  the  most  simple 
and  the  most  natural  are  always  the  most  pathetic  or  the  most  terrify- 
ing;  nor  can  I  find  an  expresmon  more  powerM  and  emphatic  than 
that  of  Paul,  **  The  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  What 
more  could  the  tongues  of  men  and  the  eloquence  of  angels  say? 
"  Eternal  things " !  Weigh  the  import  of  that  phrase,  "  eternal 
things."  The  history  of  Nations,  the  eras  of  time,  the  creation  of 
worlds,  aU  &de  into  insignificance,  —  dwindle  to  a  point,  attenuate  to 
a  shadow,  —  compared  with  these  **  eternal  things."  I>o  you  believe 
them  ?  If  not,  abjure  your  creed,  abandon  your  belief.  Be  consistent, 
and  let  tha  stopendous  vision  which,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  rests  its  fiwt 
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on  earth  und  places  its  top  in  Heaven,  vanish  in  thin  air !  But  if  joa 
do  believe,  saj  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  him  who,  to  his  own 
conviction,  stands  with  hell  beneath  him,  Heav^  above  him,  and  eter- 
nity before  hinu  Bj  all  the  worth  of  the  immortal  sool,  bj  all 
the  blesmn^  of  eternal  salvation,  by  all  the  glories  of  the  u|^ 
world,  by  all  the  horrors  of  the  bottomless  pit,  by  all  the  ages 
of  eternity,  and  by  all  the  personal  interest  you  nave  m  these  infinite 
realities,  I  conjure  you  to  be  in  earnest  in  personal  religion ! 


57.    NEVER  BESPAIB.  — SofRwe/LoMr. 

0,  NEVER  despair !  for  our  hopes,  oftentime, 
Spring  swiiUy,  as  flowers  in  some  tropical  clime, 
Where  the  spot  that  was  barren  and  scentless  at  ni^t 
Is  blooming  and  firagrant  at  morning's  first  li^t ! 
The  mariner  marks,  when  the  tempest  rings  loud. 
That  the  rainbow  is  brighter,  the  darker  the  doud ; 
Then,  up !  up !  —  never  despair ! 

The  leaves  which  the  sibyl  presented  of  old, 
Though  lessened  m  number,  were  not  worth  less  gold ; 
And  though  Fate  steal  our  joys,  do  not  think  they  're  the  best,  - 
The  few  E^e  has  spared  may  be  worth  all  the  rest 
Good  fortune  oft  comes  in  adversity's  form, 
And  the  rainbow  is  brightest  when  darkest  the  storm ; 
Then,  up !  up !  —  never  despair ! 

And  when  all  creation  was  sunk  in  the  flood, 
Sublime  o*er  the  deluge  the  patriarch  stood ! 
Though  destruction  around  lum  in  thunder  was  hurled. 
Undaunted  he  looked  on  the  wreck  of  the  world ! 
For,  high  o'er  the  ruin,  hung  Hope's  blessed  fijrm,  — 
The  rambow  beamed  bright  through  the  gloom  of  the  storm ; 
Then,  up !  up !  —  never  despair ! 


68.    CHARITT.—  Tlwma»  Noon  Ta^fowrd* 

The  blessings  which  the  weak  and  poor  can  scatter 
Have  their  own  season.     'T  is  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water ;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips. 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juice 
Renews  tiie  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which,  by  daily  use. 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmoumed,  'twill  &I1 
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Like  choicest  music ;  fill  the  daaDg  eye 
With  gentle  tears ;  relax  the  knotted  hand 
To  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  again ; 
And  shed  on  the  departing  soul  a  sense 
More  precious  than  the  benison  of  friends 
About  the  honored  death-bed  of  the  rich, 
To  him  who  else  were  lonely,  —  that  another 
Of  the  great  &mil  j  is  near,  and  feels. 


A 


THE  BATTLB-VIELD.  —  WiUiam  CulUn  BmmU 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands. 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armdd  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 


Ah !  never  shall  the  land  fi)rget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave,  — 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  valor  yet, 
Upon  the  soil  they  feught  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still ; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird. 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill. 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine,  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain, 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-ciy ;  — 

0,  be  it  never  heard  again ! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought,  —  but  thou. 
Who  minglest  in  the  hiirder  strife  . 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now,  — 
Thy  war&re  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  war&re!  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year ; 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 
And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot ! 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof. 

The  sage  may  frown,  —  yet  fidnt  thou  not! 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast. 
The  hissing,  stinging  bolt  of  scorn , 
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For  with  ihy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 
The  yiotory  of  eudurance  born. 

Trath,  crashed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
Bnt  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  die  upon  the  dust, 

When  &ose  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear,  - 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here, — 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 
Another  hand  the  standard  waye. 

Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave ! 


60.  THE  DIZZT  AGnYITIES  OF  THB  TDIES. —Edward  £v€reU. 

Wb  need  the  spirit  of  75  to  guide  us  safely  amid  the  diizy  activ 
ities  of  the  times.  While  our  own  numbers  are  inoreasing  in  an 
unexampled  ratio,  Europe  is  pouring  in  upon  us  her  hundreds  of 
thousands  annually,  and  new  regions  are  added  to  our  domain,  which 
we  are  obliged  to  oount  by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  of  art,  and  the  most  myste- 
rious powers  of  nature,  combme  to  give  an  almost  fearftd  increase  to 
the  intensity  of  our  existence.  Machines  of  unexampled  complica- 
tion and  ingenuity  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  range  of  human 
industry:  we  rush  across  the  land  and  the  sea  by  steam;  we  cor- 
respond by  magnetism;  we  paint  by  the  solar  ray;  we  count  the 
beats  of  the  electric  clock  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles ;  we 
annihilate  time  and  distance ;  and,  amidst  all  the  new  agencies  of 
communication  and  action,  the  omnipotent  Press  —  the  great  engine 
of  modem  progress,  not  superseded  or  impaired,  but  gathering  new 
power  from  all  the  arts — is  daily  dothing  itself  with  louder  thunders. 
While  we  contemplate  with  admiration  —  almost  with  awe  —  the 
mighty  influences  which  surround  us,  and  which  demand  our  coopera- 
tion and  our  guidance,  let  our  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude  to  the 
patriots  who  have  handed  down  to  us  this  great  inheritance.  Let  ui 
strive  to  furnish  ourselves,  from  the  storehouse  of  their  example,  with 
the  principles  and  virtues  which  will  strengthen  us  for  the  perform- 
ance of  an  honored  part  on  this  illustrious  stage.  Let  pure  patriot^ 
ism  add  its  bond  to  the  bars  of  iron  which  are  binding  die  contineni 
together ;  and,  as  intelligence  shoots  with  the  electric  spark  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  let  public  spirit  and  love  of  country  catch  from  heart 
to  heart. 


/ 
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jn.   THB  GOOD  QBBAT  MAH.— S.  T,  CoUridgt.    Bom,  1770  {  dUd,  1S84. 

**  How  seldom,  friend,  a  good  great  man  inherita 

HoDor  and  wealth,  wiSi  all  his  worth  and  pains ! 
It  seems  a  story  from  the  world  of  spirits 
When  any  man  obtains  that  which  he  merits. 

Or  any  merits  that  which  he  obtains." 
For  shame,  my  friend !  —  renounce  this  idle  strain ! 
Whist  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain  ? 
Wealth,  title,  dignity,  a  golden  dbdn, 
Or  heap  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  slun  ? 
Goodness  and  greatness  are  not  means,  but  ends. 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 
The  good  sreat  man  ?    Three  treasures, — love,  and  light 

And  oaun  thoughts,  equable  as  in&nt's  breath ; 
And  three  &st  friends,  more  sure  than  day  or  ni^t,  — 

Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  Angel  Death. 


02.  TAXIS  THE  PRICE  OF  QWBY.^Rev.  Sydnty  Smith,    Bom,  1768  ;  died,  1846. 

John  Bull  can  inform  Jonathan  what  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  being  too  fond  of  Glory:  —  Taxbb!  Taxes  upon  every 
article  which  enters  into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed 
under  the  foot ;  taxes  upon  everything  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see, 
hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste ;  taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion  ; 
taxes  on  everything  on  earth,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth ;  on 
everything  that  comes  firom  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home ;  taxes  on 
the  raw  material ;  taxes  on  every  fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it  by 
the  industry  of  man ;  taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  man's  appe- 
tite, and  the  drag  that  restores  him  to  health ;  on  the  ermine  which 
decorates  the  Ju(^,  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the 
poor  man's  salt,  and  the  rich  man's  spice ;  on  the  brass  nails  of  the 
coffin,  and  the  ribbons  of  the  bride;  —  at  bed  or  board,  couchant  or 
levant,  we  must  pay. 

The  school-boy  whips  his  taxed  top ;  the  beardless  youth  manages 
his  taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road ; — and  the  dying 
Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine,  which  has  paid  seven  per  cent.,  into 
a  spoon  that  has  pajd  fifteen  per  cent.,  flings  himself  back  upon  his 
chints-bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per  cent.,  makes  his  will  ou 
an  eightrpound  stamp,  and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  who 
has  pud  a  license  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting 
him  to  death.  His  whole  property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from 
two  to  ten  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  demanded  for 
burying  him  in  the  chancel ;  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity 
on  taxea  marble ;  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his  fathers, — to  be  taxed 
DO  more. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  habit  of  dealing  with  large  sums  will 
make  the  (Government  avaiicioUs  and  profuse ;  and  the  system  itself 
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wOl  infidlibly  generate  the  base  Termin  of  Bpiee  and  hAnJon^  and  a 
Btill  more  p4tilent  race  of  political  tools  and  retainen  of  the  meanest 
and  most  odious  description ;  —  while  the  prodigioas  patronage  which 
the  collecting  of  this  splendid  revenue  wul  throw  into  the  hands  of 
Goyemment  will  invest  it  with  so  vast  an  infloenoe,  and  hold  out 
such  means  and  temptations  to  corruption,  as  all  the  yirtne  and  pnUio 
Hpirit,  even  of  Republicans,  will  be  unable  to  resist.  Every  wise  Jon- 
athan should  remember  this ! 


63.  THE  VBSBR.—jUaptaiionJhm  Ebenextr  EUM.    Bwn^  ItSl  {  UU^  1 

God  said— "Let  there  be  li^t!" 
Grim  darkness  felt  His  might, 
And  fled  away: 
Then  startled  seas  and  mountains  cold 
Shone  forth,  all  bright  in  blue  and  gold. 
And  cried—"  Tis  day!  'tis  day!** 

"  Hail,  holy  light ! "  exclmmed 
The  thunderous  cloud  that  flamed 
O'er  daisies  white ; 
And  lo !  the  rose,  in  crimson  dressed. 
Leaned  sweetly  on  the  lily's  breast, 

And,  blushing,  murmured  —  "  Light  • 

Then  was  the  skylark  bom ; 
Then  rose  the  embattled  com ; 
Then  floods  of  praise 
Flowed  o'er  the  sunny  hills  of  noon ; 
And  then,  in  stillest  night,  the  moon 
Poured  forth  her  pensive  rays. 

Lo,  Heaven's  bright  bow  is  glad ! 
Lo,  trees  and  flowers,  all  clad 
In  glory,  bloom ! 
And  shall  the  immortal  sons  of  God 
Be  senseless  as  the  trodden  clod, 
And  darker  than  the  tomb  ? 

No,  by  the  mind  of  man ! 
By  the  swart  artisan ! 
We  will  aspire ! 
Our  souls  have  holy  light  within, 
And  every  form  of  grief  and  sin 
Shall  see  and  feel  its  fire. 

By  all  we  hope  of  Heaven, 
The  shroud  of  souls  is  riven ! 
Mind,  mind  alone    ' 
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Is  light,  and  hope,  and  life,  and  power ! 
Efu&'s  deepest  night,  from  this  blessed  hour, — 
The  nip^ht  of  mind,  —  is  gone ! 

"The  Press!"  all  lands  shall  ring ; 
The  Press,  the  Press  we  bring, 
All  lands  to  bless. 
O,  p^d  Want!  0,  Labor  stark! 
Behold !  we  bring  tibe  second  ark  ! 
The  Press,  the  Press,  the  Press! 


M.  A  PEIENOB  OF  POKTBT.  —  iZ«o.  CkarU$  Wolft,    Bom,  1701;  died,  1828. 

Bkldeyb  not  those  who  tell  you  that  Poetry  will  seduoe  the  youth- 
fill  mind  from  severe  oooapations.  Didiactic  Poetry  not  only  admits, 
but  requires,  the  cooperation  of  Philosophy  and  Science.  And  true 
Poetry  must  be  always  reverent.  Would  not  an  universal  cloud  settle 
upon  all  the  beauties  ci  Creation,  if  it  were  supposed  that  they  had 
not  emanated  from  Almi^ty  energy  ?  In  works  of  art,  we  are  not 
content  with  the  aoouraoy  of  feature,  and  the  glow  of  coloring,  until 
we  have  traced  them  to  the  mind  that  guided  the  chisel,  and  gave  the 
pencil  its  delicades  and  its  animation.  Nor  can  wo  look  with  delight 
on  the  features  of  Nature,  without  hailing  the  celestial  Intelligence 
that  gave  them  birth.  The  Deity  is  too  sd)lime  for  Poetry  to  doubt 
His  existence.  Creation  has  too  much  of  the  Divinity  insinuated  into 
her  beauties  to  allow  Poetry  to  hesitate  in  her  creed.  She  demands 
no  proof.  She  waits  for  no  demonstration.  She  looks,  and  she 
bdieves.  She  admires,  and  she  adores.  Nor  is  it  alone  with  natural 
rcliffion  that  she  maintains  this  intimate  connection ;  for  what  is  the 
Christian's  hope,  but  Poetry  in  her  purest  and  most  ethereal  essence  1 

Prom  the  beginning  she  was  one  of  the  ministering  spirits  that 
stand  round  the  Throne  of  God,  to  issue  forth  at  His  word,  and  do 
His  errands  upon  the  earth.  Sometimes  she  has  been  {he  herald  of 
an  offending  nation's  downfell.  Often  has  she  been  sent  commissioned 
to  offending  man,  with  prophecy  and  warning  upon  her  lips.  At 
other  times  she  has  been  intrusted  with  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy." 
Poetry  was  the  anticipating  Apostle,  the  prophetic  Evangelist,  whose 
feet  **  were  beautiM  upon  the  mountains ;  "  who  published  salvation 
who  said  unto  Zion,  **  Thy  God  reigneth ! " 


86.  QBBAT  IDEAS.— Aeo.  W.  E.  Ckanning, 

What  is  needed  to  elevate  the  soul  is,  not  that  a  man  should  know 
all  that  has  been  thought  and  written  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  nature, 
not  that  a  man  should  become  an  Encyclopedia,  but  that  the  Great 
Ideas  in  which  all  discoveries  terminate,  which  sum  up  all  sciences 
which  the  philosopher  extracts  from  infinite  details,  may  be  compre- 
hended and  felt.  It  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  knowl- 
edge, which  detemvues  the  mind's  dignity.      A  man  of  immense 
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infonnation  may,  through  iLe  want  of  large  and  oompwhcDBiTO  ideti, 
t)e  far  inferior  in  intelleot  to  a  hiborer,  who,  with  little  knoidedge,  has 
yet  Beized  on  mat  truths.  For  examine,  I  do  not  expect  the  lahorec 
to  study  thedoffy  in  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  writingfi  of  the 
Fathers,  in  the  mstory  of  sects ;  nor  is  tms  needfuL  All  theoktff , 
scattered  as  it  is  through  countless  volumes,  is  summed  up  in  the  idot 
of  (jod ;  and  let  this  idea  shine  bright  and  clear  in  the  lab(nrer*B  soul, 
and  he  has  the  essence  of  theologiod  libraries,  and  a  &r  higher  light 
than  has  visited  thousands  of  renowned  divines.  A  great  mind  b 
formed  by  a  few  great  ideas,  not  by  an  infinity  of  loose  details. 

I  have  known  very  learned  men  who  seemed  to  me  very  poor  in 
mtellect,  because  they  had  no  grand  thoughts.  What  avails'it  that  ■ 
man  has  studied  ever  so  minutely  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
if  the  Great  Ideas  of  Freedom,  and  Beauty,  and  Valor,  and  Spiritual 
Energy,  have  not  been  kindled,  by  those  records,  into  living  fires  in 
his  soul  ?  The  illumination  of  an  age  does  not  consist  in  the  amount 
of  its  knowledge,  but  in  the  broad  and  noble  priniapleB  of  whidi  that 
knowledge  is  the  foundation  and  inspirer.  The  truth  is,  that  the  most 
laborious  and  successful  student  is  confined  in  his  researches  to  a  very 
few  of  God's  works ;  but  this  limited  knowledge  of  things  may  still 
suggest  universal  laws,  broad  principles,  grand  ideas ;  and  these  ele- 
vate the  mind.  There  are  certain  thoughts,  principles,  ideas,  which 
by  their  nature  rule  o^^  all  knowledge,  which  are  intrinsically  glori- 
ous, quickening,  all-coiLprehending,  eternal ! 


66.  ENGLAND.— £6enexer£/ttot. 

Nurse  of  the  Pilgrim  Sires,  who  sought,  beyond  the  Atlantic  fixun, 
For  fearless  truth  and  honest  thought,  a  refdge  and  a  home ! 
Who  would  not  be  of  them  or  thee  a  not  unworthy  son. 
That  hears,  amid  the  chained  or  free,  tlie  name  of  Washington  ? 

Cradle  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Knox!     King-shaming   Cromwell's 

throne  I 
Home  of  the  Russells,  Watts,  and  Lockes  •    Earth's  greatest  are  thine 

own! 
And  shall  thy  children  forge  base  chains  for  men  that  would  be  free  ? 
No !  by  the  Eliots,  Hampdens,  Vanes,  Pyms,  Sidneys,  yet  to  be! 

No  !     For  the  blood  which  kings  have  gorged  hath  made  their  victimi 

wise; 
While  every  lie  that  Fraud  hatt  forged  veils  wisdom  from  his  eyes. 
But  time  shall  change  the  despot*s  mood ;  and  Mind  is  mightiest  then. 
When  turning  evil  into  good,  and  monsters  into  men. 

If  round  the  soul  the  chains  are  bound  that  hold  the  world  in  thrall,  — 
If  tyrants  laugh  when  men  are  found  in  brutal  fray  to  fall,  — 
Lord !  let  not  Britain  arm  her  hands,  her  sister  states  to  bain ; 
But  bless  through  her  all  other  lands  —  Thy  fiunily  of  Man ! 
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For  freedom  if  thy  Hampden  &iigbt,  &r  peace  if  Falkland  fell,  — 
For  peace  and  love  if  Bentham  wrote,  and  Bums  san^  wildly  well,  -» 
Let  Knowledge,  strangest  of  the  strong,  bid  hate  and  disoord  oease 
Be  this  the  burden  ci  her  song,  —  "  Love,  liberty,  and  Peace ! " 

Then,  Eather,  will  the  Nations  all,  as  with  the  sound  o£  seas, 
In  uniyersal  festiYal,  mng  words  of  joy,  like  these :  — 
Let  eadi  love  all,  and  all  be  ftee,  receiving  as  they  give ; 
Lord!  Jesus  died  for  Love  and  Thee !    &  let  Thy  childr^  live! 


er    ^THAT'S  HALLOWn)  mommt—Tkoma9Campb€lL  Bom,  1777 }  <UmK,  1844. 

What  's  hallowed  ground  ?    Has  earth  a  clod 
Its  Maker  meant  not  should  be  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unsoourjged  by  Superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  knee  ? 

What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep  ? 
T  is  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap : 
In  dews  that  Heavens  wc  distant  weep, 

Their  turf  may  bloom ; 
Or  Grenii  twine  benea^  the  deep 

Thdr  coral  tomb. 

But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind. 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  saved  mankind,  — 

And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifrs  thine  on  high  ? 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind. 

Is  not  to  die ! 

Is  't  death  to  &11  ibr  Freedom's  right?  — 
He  's  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  li^t ! 
And  murder  sullies,  in  Heaven's  sight, 

The  sword  he  draws :  — 
What  can  alone  ennoble  fight  ?  — 

A  noble  cause ! 

Give  that ;  and  welcome  War  to  brace 

Her  drums !  and  rend  Heaven's  welkin  space 

The  colors  planted  fhce  to  &ce. 

The  charing  cheer, 
Thou^  Death's  pale  horse  lead  on  the  chase, 

Shall  still  be  dear! 

Andplace  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  Heaven !  —  But  Heaven  rebukes  my  zeal 
The  cause  of  truth  and  human  weal>  — 
0  God  above'  — 
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Transfer  it  firom  the  sword's  ti^Wil 
To  peace  and  love ! 

Peace,  love,  —  the  cherubim  that  join 
Their  spread  wings  o'er  devotion's  shrine,  «-> 
Prayers  soond  in  vain,  and  temples  shine, 

When  they  are  not ; 
The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 

Beligion's  spot ! 

AVhat  's  hallowed  gronnd  ?     T  is  what  gives  birth 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth ! 
Peace  !  Independence !  Truth !  go  forth 

Earth's  compass  round ; 
And  your  high  priesthood  shall  make  earth 

All  hallowed  ground ! 


68.  NATURE  PROCLAIMS  A  JyVSTl .—Ckateauhriand.    Bom,  1780;  tflMt,  184S 

There  is  a  God !  The  herbs  of  the  valley,  the  cedars  of  the 
mountain,  bless  Him  ;  the  insect  sports  in  His  b^un ;  the  bird  sings 
Him  in  the  foliage;  the  thunder  proclaims  Him  in  the  Heavens; 
the  ocean  declares  His  immensity ;  —  man  alone  has  said,  there  is 
no  Grod!  Unite  in  thought  at  the  same  instant  the  most  beauti- 
ful objects  in  nature.  Suppose  that  you  see,  at  once,  all  the  hours 
of  the  djiy,  and  all  the  seasons  of  the  year :  a  morning  of  spring, 
and  a  morning  of  autumn;  a  night  bespangled  with  stars,  and  a 
night  darkencJ  by  clouds ;  meadows  enamell^  with  flowers ;  forests 
h(mry  with  snow ;  fields  gilded  by  the  tints  of  autumn,  —  then  alone 
you  will  have  a  just  conception  of  the  universe !  While  you  are 
giizing  on  that  sun  which  is  plunging  into  the  vault  of  the  West, 
another  observer  admires  him  emerging  from  the  gilded  gates  of 
the  East.  By  what  inconceivable  power  does  that  aged  star,  which  is 
linking  fatigued  and  burning  in  the  shades  of  the  evening,  reappear 
at  the  same  instant  fresh  and  humid  with  the  rosy  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing ?  At  every  hour  of  the  day,  the  glorious  orb  is  at  once  rising, 
resplendent  as  noon-day,  and  setting  in  the  west ;  or,  rather,  our  senses 
deceive  us,  and  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  East  or  West,  no  North 
or  South,  in  the  world. 

# 

69.  WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  THB  SWORD—  T.  S.  Orimki.    Born,  1778  j  died^  1834. 

To  the  question,  "  what  have  the  People  ever 'gained  but  by  Revo- 
lution," I  answer,  boldly,  If  by  Revolution  be  understood  the  law  of 
the  Sword,  Liberty  has  lost  fer  more  than  she  has  ever  gained  by  it. 
Tlie  Swrord  was  the  destroyer  of  the  Lycian  Confederacy  and  the 
Aehsoan  league.  The  Sword  alternately  enslaved  and  disenthralled 
Thebes  and  Athens,  Sparta,  Syracuse  and  Corinth.  The  Sword  of 
Home  conquered  every  other  &ee  State,  and  finished  the  murder  of 
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Lbertj  in  the  ancient  world,  by  destroying  herself.  What  but  the 
Swoid,  in  modem  times,  annihilated  the  Bepublics  of  Italy,  the  Hanse- 
atic  towns,  and  the  primitive  independence  of  Ireland,  Wales  and 
Scotland  ?  What  but  the  Sword  partitioned  Poland,  assassinated  the 
rising  liberty  of  Spain,  banished  the  Hugaenots  from  France,  and 
made  Cromwell  the  master,  not  the  servant,  of  the  People  ?  And  what 
bat  the  Sword  of  Bepublican  France  destroyed  the  Lidependence  of 
half  of  Europe,  deluged  the  continent  with  tears,  devoured  its  millions 
upon  millions,  and  closed  the  long  catalogue  of  guilt,  by  founding  and 
defending  to  the  last  the  most  powerful,  selfish,  and  insatiable  of  mil- 
itary despotisms  ? 

The  Sword,  indeed,  delivered  Greece  from  the  Persian  invaders, 
expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Home,  emancipated  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land, restored  the  Bruce  to  his  Throne,  and  brought  Charles  to  the 
scafibld.  And  the  Sword  redeemed  the  pledge  of  the  Congress  of 
*76,  when  they  plighted  to  each  other  "their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  l^nor."  And  yet,  what  would  the  redemption  of 
that  pledge  have  availed  tpwards  the  establishment  of  our  present 
Grovemment,  if  the  spirit  of  American  institutions  had  not  been  both 
the  birthright  and  the  birth-blessing  of  the  Colonies  ?  The  Indians, 
the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  even  England  herself,  warred  in  vain 
against  a  People,  bom  and  bred  in  the  household,  at  the  domestic 
altar,  of  Liberty  herself.  They  had  never  been  slaves,  for  they  were 
bom  free.  The  Sword  was  a  herald  to  proclaim  their  freedom,  but  it 
neither  created  nor  preserved  it.  A  century  and  a  half  had  already 
beheld  them  free  in  in&ncv,  free  in  youth,  free  in  early  manhood. 
Theirs  was  already  the  spirit  of  American  institutions ;  i^e  spirit  of 
Christian  freedom,  of  a  temperate,  regulated  freedom,  of  a  rational 
civil  obedience.  For  such  a  People,  the  Sword,  the  law  of  violence, 
did  and  could  do  nothing,  but  sever  the  bonds  which  bound  her  colo- 
nial ^rards  to  their  unnatural  guardian.  They  redeemed  their  pledge. 
Sword  in  hand;  but  the  Sword  left  them  as  it  found  them,  un- 
changed in  character, —  freemen  in  thought  and  in  deed,  instinct  with 
the  immortal  spirit  of  American  institutions ! 


70.  ABOU  BEN  ADEEM.— Z^i^A  Hunt, 

Abou  Ben  Adekm  (may  his  tribe  increase !) 
Awoke  one  ni^ht  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 
And  saw  withm  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  anflel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
EzceecQnff  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold. 
And,  to  me  presence  in  the  room,  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ?  "    The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  '  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord ! " 
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"And  is  mine  one?**  aaked  Aboa.  —  **Nay,  doIbo* 

Replied  the  ancel.    Aboa  spake  more  low, 

But  cheerly  stiU ;  and  said — *'  I  pray  thee,  theo* 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  feUow-men." 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  nij^t 

It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakeninff  li^t, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blest ; 

And  lo !  Ben  Adhem*s  name  led  all  the  rest ! 


Tl.  POLONIUS  TO  LAERTBS.  -  wrmiam  Shaktpeare,    Bom,  1M4  $  4Ud,  101& 

Mt  blessing  with  you ! 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memoiy 
Look  thou  charac'ter.    Give  thy  thou^te  no  tcmgue^ 
Nor  any  nnproportioned  ihou^t  his  act. 
Be  thou  fiuniliar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar : 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.   Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  the  oppoeer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thme  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ; 
Take  each  man*s  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy  : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 
Are  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  ofl  loses  botli  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all,  —  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 


72.  WHERE  IS  HE  f  —  Henrf  Nttle.    Bom^  17W  *,  dted,  1821 
**Man  giyeth  ap  Uie  ghost,  and  where  Is  he  f  ** 

"  And  where  is  he  ?  "    Not  by  the  side 

Of  her  whose  wants  he  loved  to  tend ; 
Not  o*er  those  valleys  wandering  wide, 

Where,  sweetly  lost,  he  ofl  would  wend. 
That  form  beloved  he  marks  no  more ; 

Those  scenes  admired  no  more  shall  see ; 
Those  scenes  are  lovely  as  before,  — 

And  she  as  fair,  —  but  where  is  he  ' 
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No,  no !  the  radianoe  is  not  dim. 

That  used  to  gild  his  &Yorite  hill ; 
The  pleasures  tl^t  were  deer  to  him 

Are  dear  to  life  and  nature  still ; 
But,  ah !  his  home  is  not  as  fair ; 

Negleoted  must  his  garden  be ; 
The  lilies  droop  and  wither  there, 

And  seem  to  whisper,  Where  is  he  ? 

Wb  was  the  pomp,  the  crowded  hall ! 

But  where  is  now  his  proud  di^laj  ? 
His  riches,  honors,  pleasures,  —  all. 

Desire  could  frame ;  but  where  are  they  ? 
And  he,  as  some  tall  rock  that  stands. 

Protected  by  the  circling  sea. 
Surrounded  by  admiring  bands. 

Seemed  proudly  strong,  —  and  where  is  he  ? 

The  church-yard  bears  an  added  stone ; 

The  fireside  shows  a  vacant  chair ; 
Here  Sadness  dwells,  and  weeps  alone ; 

And  Death  displays  his  banner  there ! 
The  life  has  gone ;  the  breath  has  fled ; 

And  what  has  been  no  more  shall  be ; 
The  well-known  form,  the  welcome  tread,  — 

0 !  where  are  they  ?    And  where  is  he  ? 


73.  GROWTH  OF  DiTEBNATIONAL  STMPATHHSS.— J*rMi(i«nf  JFa^tand, 

In  many  respects,  the  Nations  of  Christendom  collectively  are 
becoming  somewhat  analogous  to  our  own  Federal  Bepublic.  Anti- 
quated mstinctions  are  broking  away,  and  local  animoeities  are  sub- 
siding. The  common  people  of  di£ferent  countries  are  knowing  each 
other  better,  esteeming  each  other  more,  and  attaching  themselves  to 
each  other  by  various  manifestations  of  reciprocal  good  will.  It  is 
true,  every  nation  has  still  its  separate  boundaries  and  its  individual 
interests ;  but  the  freedom  of  conunerdal  intercourse  is  allowing  those 
interests  to  adjust  themselves  to  each  other,  and  thus  rendermg  the 
causes  of  collision  of  vastly  less  fr^uent  occurrence.  Local  questions 
are  becoming  of  less,  and  general  questions  of  greater  importance. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  men  have  at  last  begun  to  understand  the  rights 
and  feel  for  the  wrongs  of  each  other !  Mountains  interposed  do  not 
so  much  make  enemies  of  nations.  Let  the  trumpet  of  alarm  be 
sounded,  and  its  notes  are  now  heard  by  eveiy  nation,  whether  of 
Europe  or  America.  Let  a  voice  borne  on  the  feeblest  breeze  tell 
that  the  rights  of  man  are  in  danger,  and  it  floats  over  valley  and 
mountain,  across  continent  and  ocean,  until  it  has  vibrated  on  the  ear 
of  the  remotest  dweller  in  Christendom.     Let  the  arm  of  Oppression 
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oe  raised  to  ernsli  the  feeblest  naticm  on  earUi,  and  there  will  be  heud 
everywhere,  if  not  the  shout  of  defiance,  at  least  the  deep-toned  ma> 
mar  of  implacable  displeasure.  It  is  the  cry  of  aggrieved,  insulted, 
much-abused  man.  It  is  human  nature  waking  in  her  might  from  the 
slumber  of  ages,  shaking  herself  from  the  dust  of  antiquated  instito- 
tions,  girding  herself  for  the  combat,  and  going  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer ;  and  woe  unto  the  man,  woe  unto  the  dynasty,  woe  unto 
the  party,  and  woe  unto  the  policy,  on  whom  shall  &11  the  scathe  of 
her  blighting  indignation ! 


74.  THE  WORTH  OF  FAME. —Joanna  Bo^ie.    Jlofn,1766}  d^lSSO. 

0  !  WHO  shall  lightly  say  that  Fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name. 
Whilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm 
The  nerves  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm, 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead, 

The^oung  from  slothful  couch  will  start, 
And  vow,  with  lifted  hands  outspread, 

Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part ! 

0  !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  Fame 

Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name. 

When,  but  for  those,  —  our  mighty  dead,  — 

All  ages  past,  a  blank  would  be. 
Sunk  in  oblivion's  murky  bed,  — 

A  desert  bare,  a  shipless  sea  ? 
They  are  the  distant  objects  seen,  — 
The  lofty  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

0  !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  Fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name. 
When  memory  of  the  mighty  dead 

To  earth-worn  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 
The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed. 

That  point  to  immortality  ? 

A  twinkling  speck,  but  fixed  and  bright. 

To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  night, 

Ea(m  hero  shines,  and  lures  the  som 

To  gain  the  distant,  happy  goal. 
For  is  there  one  who,  musing  o'er  the  grave 
Where  lies  interred  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave. 
Can  poorly  think,  beneath  the  mouldering  heap. 
That  noble  being  shall  forever  sleep  ? 
No ,  saith  the  generous  heart,  and  proudly  swells,  — 
**  Though  his  cered  corse  lies  here,  with  God  his  spirit  dwelk'* 
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75.  THX  FUBSUrr  OF  FRIYOLOUB  PLEASUBES.  —  FoMiif 

0,  THE  dark  days  of  vanity !  while  here 
How  tasteless,  and  how  terrible  when  gone ! 
Gone !  they  ne'er  go ;  when  past,  they  haunt  ns  stall ; 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased, 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fury  frowns. 
Nor  death  nor  life  delights  us.     K  time  past 
And  time  possest  both  pain  us,  what  can  please  ? 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordained. 
Time  used  !    The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vigorous  effort  and  an  honest  um. 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death ; 
He  walks  with  Nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

Ye  well  arrayed  !  ye  lilies  of  our  land  ! 
Ye  lilies  male !  who  neither  toil  nor  spin 
(As  sister  lilies  might),  if  not  so  wise 
As  Solomon,  more  sumptuous  to  the  sight ! 
Ye  delicate !  who  nothing  can  support. 
Yourselves  most  insupportable  !  for  whom 
The  winter  rose  must  blow,  the  Sun  put  on 
A  brighter  beam  in  Leo ;  silky-soft 
Favonius  breathe  still  softer,  or  be  chid ; 
And  other  worlds  send  odors,  sauce,  and  song. 
And  robes,  and  notions,  framed  in  foreign  looms,— 
0  ye  Lorenzos  of  our  age !  who  deem 
One  moment  unamused  a  misery 
Not  made  for  feeble  man ;  who  call  aloud 
For  every  bauble  drivelled  o'er  by  sense, 
For  rattles  and  conceits  of  every  cast ; 
For  change  of  follies  and  relays  of  joy, 
To  drag  your  patient  through  the  tedious  length 
Of  a  £ort  winter's  day,  —  say.  Sages,  say ! 
Wit's  oracles  !  say,  dieamers  of  gay  dreams ! 
How  will  ye  weather  an  eternal  night. 
Where  such  expedients  &il  ? 


.» 


70.  EOBOIVB.  -  Bishop  Hebtr.    Bom,  1783 ;  died,  1828. 

}oD !  my  sins  are  manifeld ;  against  my  life  they  cry, 

i  all  my  guilty  deeds  for^ne  up  to  Thy  temple  fly. 

It  thou  rdease  my  trembling  soul,  that  to  despair  is  driven  ? 

or^ve ! "  a  Uessdd  voice  replied,  **  and  thou  shalt  be  forgiven." 

fi)emen.  Lord,  are  fierce  and  fell ;  they  spurn  me  in  their  pride, 
jy  render  evil  for  my  good ;  my  patience  they  deride ; 
se !  my  King !  and  be  the  proud  in  righteous  ruin  driven !  — 
6rgive  ! "  the  awftd  answer  came,  "  as  thou  wouldst  be  forgiven ! " 

7 
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Seven  timeB,  0  Lord,  I  Ve  pardoned  Uiem;  seven  timeB  tbej  Ve 

again; 

They  practise  still  td  work  me  woe,  and  triomph  in  my  pain; 
j5ut  let  them  dread  my  vengeance  now,  to  jost  resentment  driven ! 
*  Forgive ! "  the  voice  in  thunder  spake,  "  or  never  be  fi>r|dven! " 


77.  TRUB  SCIENCB  OUGHT  TO  BE  BXLLQlOVB.—PreaUeHt  BUekcoek. 

I  AM  fiir  from  maintaining  that  science  is  a  soffioient  guide  in 
religion.     On  the  other  hand,  if  left  to  itself,  as  I  ftdly  admit, 

**  It  leadi  to  bewilder,  and  daislei  to  Uind." 

Nor  do  I  mainttun  that  scientific  truth,  even  when  properly  appre- 
ciated, will  compare  at  all,  in  its  influence  upon  the  human  mmd,  with 
those  peculiar  and  higher  truths  disclosed  by  Hevelation.  All  I  oon- 
tcnd  for  is,  that  scientific  truth,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  divine  cha^ 
acter,  plans  and  government,  ought  to  &n  and  feed  the  flame  of  tme 
piety  in  the  hearts  of  its  cultivators.  He,  therefiire,  who  knows  the 
most  of  science,  ought  most  powerfully  to  feel  this  reli^ous  influence. 
He  is  not  confined,  like  the  great  mass  of  men,  to  the  outer  court  of 
Nature's  magnificent  temple ;  but  he  is  admitted  to  the  interior,  and 
allowed  to  trace  its  long  halls,  usles  and  galleries,  and  gaze  upon  its 
lofty  domes  and  arches ;  nay,  as  a  priest  he  enters  the  penetralia,  the 
lioly  of  holies,  where  sacred  fire  is  always  burning  upon  the  altars; 
where  hovers  the  glorious  Schekinah ;  and  where,  from  a  f\ill  orches- 
tra, the  anthem  of  praise  is  ever  ascending.  Petrified,  indeed,  must 
1)0  his  heart,  if  it  catches  none  of  the  inspiration  of  such  a  spot.  He 
ought  to  go  forth  from  it,  among  his  fellow-men,  with  radiant  glory 
on  his  face,  like  Moses  from  the  holy  mount.  He  who  sees  most  of 
God  in  His  works  ought  to  show  the  stamp  of  Divinity  upon  his 
character,  and  lead  an  eminently  holy  life. 

Yet  it  is  only  a  few  gifted  and  adventurous  minds  that  are  able,  from 
some  advanced  mountain-top,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  entire  stream 
of  truth,  formed  by  the  harmonious  union  of  all  principles,  and  flow- 
ing on  majestically  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  all  knowledge,  the 
Infinite  mind.  But  when  the  Christian  philosopher  shall  be  permitted 
to  resumq  the  study  of  science  in  a  future  world,  with  powers  of 
investigation  enlarg^  and  clarified,  and  all  obstacles  removed,  he  will 
'  be  able  to  trace  onward  the  various  ramifications  of  truth,  till  they  unite 
into  higher  and  higher  principles,  and  become  one  in  that  centre  of 
centres,  the  Divine  Mind.  Tlutt  is  the  Ocean  from  which  all  truth 
originally  sprang,  and  to  which  it  ultimately  returns.  To  trace  out 
the  shores  of  that  shoreless  Sea,  to  measure  its  measureless  extent,  and 
to  fathom  its  unfathomable  depths,  will  be  the  noble  and  the  joyous 
work  of  eternal  ages.  And  yet  eternal  ages  may  pass  by,  and  see  the 
work  only  begun ! 
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78.  TRIUMPHS  Of  THE  BNGUSH  LANGUAGB.  —  A«o.  J.  O.  Lytnu. 

Now  gather  all  our  Saxon  bards,  —  let  harpis  and  hearts  be  strung, 
To  celebrate  ihe  triumphs  of  our  own  good  Saxon  tongue ! 
For  stron^r  far  than  hosts  that  march,  with  battle-flags  uncled 
It  goes  with  Freedom,  Thouoht  and  Truth,  to  rouse  and  rule  the 
world. 

Stout  Albion  hears  its  housdbold  lays  on  every  surf-worn  shore. 
And  Scotland  hears  its  echoing  &r  as  Orkney's  breakers  roar ; 
It  climbs  New  England's  rocky  steeps  as  victor  mounts  a  throne ; 
Niagara  knows  and  greets  the  voice,  still  mightier  than  its  own. 

It  spreads  where  Winter  piles  deep  snows  on  bleak  Canadian  plains ; 
And  where,  on  Essequibo's  banks,  eternal  Summer  reigns. 
It  tracks  the  loud,  swift  Oregon,  through  sunset  valleys  rolled. 
And  soars  where  Calrfomia  brooks  wash  down  their  sands  of  gold. 

It  kindles  reakns  so  &r  apart,  that  while  its  praise  you  sing. 

These  may  be  dad  with  Autumn's  fruits,  and  those  with  flowers  of 

Spring. 
It  ouickens  lands  whose  meteor  li^ts  flame  in  an  Arctic  sky, 
Ana  lands  for  which  the  Southern  Gross  hangs  orbit  fires  on  high. 

It  goes  witli  all  that  Prophets  told,  and  righteous  Kmgs  desired ; 
With  aU  that  great  Apostles  taught,  and  glorious  Ore^  admired ; 
With  Shakspeare's  deep  and  wondrous  verse,  and  Milton's  lofty  mind ; 
With  Alfred's  laws,  and  Newton's  lore,  to  cheer  and  bless  mankind. 

Mark,  aa  it  sprea<)s,  how  deserts  bloom,  and  Error  flees  away. 

As  vani^es  the  mist  of  n^ht  before  the  star  of  day ! 

Take  heed,  then,  heirs  of  Saxon  fiune, — take  heed,  nor  once  disgrace, 

With  recreant  pen  or  spoiling  sword,  our  noble  tongue  and  race! 

Go  forth,  and  jointly  speed  the  time,  by  good  men  prayed  for  long. 
When  Christaan  States,  grown  just  and  wise,  will  scorn  revenge  and 

wrong; 
When  earth's  oppressed  and  savage  tribes  shall  cease  to  pine  or  roam. 
All  taught  toprize  these  English  words :  — Faith,  Freedom,  Heaven, 

and  Home. 


79.  THE  WATERp-DRINKSR  —  £.  Joknaon 

O,  WATER  for  me '  bright  water  for  me, 

And  wine  for  the  treinulous  debauchee ! 

Water  cooleth  the  brow,  and  cooleth  the  brain, 

And  maketh  the  fiiint  one  strong  again ; 

It  comes  o'er  the  sense  like  a  breeze  from  the  sea, 

All  freshness,  like  infant  purity ; 

0,  water,  bright  water,  for  me,  for  me ! 

Give  wine,  give  wine,  to  the  debauchee ! 
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Fill  to  the  brim!  fill,  fill  to  the  brim; 

Let  the  flowing  crystal  kiss  the  rim  ! 

For  my  hand  is  steady,  m  v  eye  is  true, 

For  I,  like  the  flowers,  drmk  nothing  bat  dew. 

0,  water,  bright  water  's  a  mine  of  wealth. 

And  the  ores  which  it  yieldcth  are  vigor  and  healtL 

So  water,  pure  water,  for  me,  for  me ! 

And  wine  for  the  tremolons  debaaohee ! 

Fill  agdn  to  the  brim, —  again  to  the  brim ! 
For  water  strengtheneth  li^  and  limb ! 
To  the  days  of  the  ag^d  it  addeth  length, 
To  the  might  of  the  strong  it  addeth  strength ; 
It  freshens  the  heart,  it  brightens  the  sight, 
T  is  like  quaffing  a  goblet  of  morning  l^t ! 
So,  water,  I  will  drink  nothing  but  t&e. 
Thou  parent  of  health  and  energy ! 

When  over  the  hills,  like  a  gladsome  bride, 
Morning  walks  forth  in  her  beauty's  pride. 
And,  leading  a  band  of  laughing  hours. 
Brushes  the  dew  from  the  noddmg  flowers, 
0  !  cheerily  then  my  voice  is  heiird 
Mingling  with  that  of  the  soaring  bird, 
Who  flingeth  abroad  his  matin  loud, 
As  he  freshens  his  wing  in  the  cold,  gray  cloud. 

But  when  evening  has  quitted  her  sheltering  yew, 

Drowsily  flying,  and  weaving  anew 

Her  dusky  meshes  o'er  land  and  sea. 

How  gently,  0  sleep,  fall  thy  poppies  on  me ! 

For  I  drink  water,  pure,  cold,  and  bright. 

And  my  dreams  are  of  Heaven  the  livelong  night. 

So  hurrah  for  thee.  Water !  hurrali !  hurrah  ! 

Thou  art  silver  and  gold,  thou  art  riband  and  star^. 

Hurrah  for  bright  water !  hurrah !  hurrah ! 


80.  THE  DATS  THAT  ARE  GONE.  —  Cikor/M  Mackay, 

Who  is  it  that  mourns  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  a  Noble  could  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own  ? 
When  his  serfe,  with  their  burdens  well  filled  on  their  backs 
Never  dared  to  complain  of  the  weight  of  a  tax  ? 
When  his  word  was  a  statute,  hb  nod  was  a  law. 
And  for  aught  but  his  "  order  "  he  cared  not  a  straw  ? 
When  each  had  his  dungeon  and  racks  for  the  poor, 
And  a  gibbet  to  hang  a  refractory  boor  ? 

They  were  days  when  the  sword  settled  questions  of  ri^t 
And  Falsehood  was  first  to  monopolize  might ; 
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When  Law  never  dreamed  it  was  good  to  relent, 
Or  thought  it  less  wisdom  to  kill  ^ban  prevent ; 
When  Justice  herself,  taking  Law  for  her  guida, 
Was  never  appeased  till  a  victim  had  died ; 
And  the  stealer  of  sheep  and  the  slayer  of  men 
Were  strung  up  together,  again  and  agun. 

They  were  days  when  the  Crowd  had  no  freedom  of  speeoh, 

And  reading  and  writing  were  out  of  its  reach ; 

When  Ignorance,  stolid  and  dense,  was  its  doom. 

And  Bigotry  swathed  it  from  cradle  to  tomb ; 

When  the  Few  thought  the  Many  mere  workers  for  them. 

To  use  them,  and  when  they  had  used,  to  contemn ; 

And  the  Many,  poor  fools !  thought  the  treatment  their  due 

And  crawled  in  the  dqst  at  the  feet  of  the  Few ! 

No !    The  Present,  thou^  clouds  o'er  her  countenance  roll, 
Has  a  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  hope  in  her  soul ; 
And  190  are  too  wise  like  the  Bigots  to  mourn 
For  the  darkness  of  days  that  shall  never  return. 
Worn  out  and  extinct,  may  their  history  serve 
As  a  beacon  to  warn  us,  whenever  we  swerve. 
To  shun  the  Oppression,  the  Folly  and  Crime, 
That  blacken  the  page  of  that  Record  of  Time. 

Their  chivalry  lightened  the  gloom,  it  is  true. 
And  Honor  and  Loyalty  dwelt  with  the  Few ; 
But  small  was  the  light,  and  of  little  avail. 
Compared  with  the  blaze  of  our  Press^  and  our  Rail; 
Success  to  that  blaze !     May  it  shine  over  all, 
Till  Ignorance  learn  with  what  grace  she  may  &11, 
And  fly  from  the  world  with  the  sorrow  she  wrought, 
And  leave  it  to  Virtue  and  Freedom  of  Thought 


81.  THE  WORK-SHOP  AND  THE  CAMP. —For  a  jrecAonio  Cc/e*nrtiM 

The  Camp  has  had  its  day  of  song : 

The  sword,  the  bayonet,  the  plume, 
Have  crowded  out  of  rhyme  too  long 

The  plough,  the  anvO,  and  the  loom ! 
0,  not  upon  our  tented  fields 

Are  Freedom's  heroes  bred  alone ; 
l^e  training  of  the  Work-shop  yields 

More  heroes  true  than  War  has  known ' 

Who  drives  the  bolt,  who  shapes  the  steel. 
May,  with  a  heart  as  valiant,  smite, 

^  he  who  sees  a  foeman  reel 

In  blood  before  his  blow  of  might ! 
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the  skill  that  conquers  space  and  timet 
That  graces  life,  that  lightens  toil, 

May  spring  from  courage  more  sublime 
Than  that  which  makes  a  realm  its  spoiL 

Let  Labor,  then,  look  up  and  see 

His  craft  no  pith  of  honor  lacks ; 
The  soldier's  rifle  jet  shall  be 

Less  honored  than  the  woodman's  axe ! 
Let  Art  his  own  appointment  prize ; 

Nor  deem  that  gold  or  oatward  hdlght 
Can  compensate  the  worth  that  lies 

In  tastes  that  breed  their  own  delight. 

And  may  the  time  draw  nearer  still, 

When  men  this  sacred  truth  shall  heed .  - 
That  from  the  thought  and  from  the  will 

Must  all  that  raises  man  proceed! 
Though  Pride  should  hold  our  calling  low, 

For  us  shall  duty  make  it  good ; 
And  we  from  truth  to  truth  shall  go. 

Till  life  and  death  are  understood. 


82.    THE  WISE  MAN»S  PRAYER.— Dr.  Samuel  Johntoti. 

Inquirer,  cea.se  !  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heaven  may  hear ;  —  nor  deem  religion  vain . 
Still  Toise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice 
Safe  in  His  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  pray'r ; 
Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whatever  He  gives.  He  gives  the  best. 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain ; 
These  goods  He  grants  who  grants  the  power  to  gain 
With  Siese,  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


PART    SECOND. 


MARTIAL    AND    POPULAR. 


1.   8CIPI0  TO  HIS  ABHT.  —  Abridgment  pwi  Lavy. 

Before  the  battle  of  Ticlnus,  B.  0.  218,  in  which  the  Carthaginians,  nnder  Hannibal,  wert 
vktorioaa.    The  speech  of  the  latter,  on  the  lame  occasion,  follows. 

Not  because  of  their  courage,  0  aoldiers,  but  because  an  engagement 
is  now  inevitable,  do  the  enemy  prepare  tor  battle.  Two-thinls  of  their 
infimtrj  and  cavalry  have  been  lost  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  Those 
who  survive  harcfly  equal  in  number  those  who  have  perished. 
Should  any  one  say,  "  Though  few,  they  are  stout  and  irresistible,'*  I 
reply,  —  Not  so !  They  are  the  veriest  shadows  of  men ;  wretches, 
emaciated  with  hunger,  and  benumbed  with  cold;  bruised  and 
enfeebled  among  the  rocks  and  crags;  their  joints  frost-bitten,  their 
nnevrs  stiffened  with  the  snow,  their  armor  battered  and  shivered, 
their  horses  lame  and  powerless.  Such  is  the  cavalry,  such  the  iii- 
fimtry,  against  which  you  have  to  contend ;  —  not  enemies,  but  shrews 
and  renmants  of  enemies !  And  I  fear  nothing  more,  than  that  when 
yon  have  fought  Hannibal,  the  Alps  may  seem  to  have  been  before- 
hand, and  to  have  robbed  you  of  the  renown  of  a  victory.  But  per- 
haps it  was  fitting  that  t^e  Oods  themselves,  irrespective  of  human 
aid,  should  commence  and  carry  forward  a  war  against  a  leader  and  a 
people  who  violate  the  faith  of  treaties;  and  that  we,  who  next  to 
the  Gods  have  been  most  injured,  should  complete  the  contest  thus 
commenced,  and  nearly  finished. 

I  would,  therefore,  have  you  fight,  0  soldiers,  not  only  with  that 
spirit  with  which  you  are  wont  to  encounter  other  enemies,  but  with  a 
certain  indignation  and  resentment,  such  as  you  might  experience  if 
you  should  see  your  slaves  suddenly  taking  up  arms  against  you.  We 
might  have  slain  these  Carthaginians,  when  they  were  shut  up  in 
Eryx,  by  hunger,  the  most  dreadful  of  human  tortures.  We  might 
have  carried  over  our  victorious  fleet  to  Africa,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
have  destroyed  Carthage,  without  opposition.  We  yielded  to  their 
prayers  for  pardon ;  we  released  them  from  the  blockade ;  we  made 
peace  with  them  when  conquered ;  and  we  afterwards  held  them  under 
oar  protection,  when  they  were  borne  down  by  the  African  war.  In 
return  for  these  benefits,  they  come,  under  tiie  leadership  of  a  hot- 
bnuned  youth,  to  lay  waste  our  country.  Ah !  would  that  the  con- 
test on  your  side  were  now  for  glory,  and  not  for  safety !     It  is  not 
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for  the  poesession  of  Sicily  and  Sar^nia,  bat  for  Italy,  that  yoa  rniak 
fight :  nor  is  there  another  army  behind,  which,  should  we  fiul  to  ooor 
qaer,  can  resist  the  enemy :  nor  are  there  other  Alps,  during  tiw 
passage  of  which,  fresh  forces  may  be  procured.  Here,  aoldien,  hen 
we  must  make  our  stand.  Here  we  must  fight,  as  if  we  fought  befim 
the  walls  of  Rome !  Let  every  man  bear  m  mind,  it  is  not  only  his 
own  person,  but  his  wife  and  children,  he  must  now  defend.  Nor  kt 
the  thought  of  them  alone  possess  his  mind.  Let  him  remember 
that  the  Roman  Senate  —  the  Roman  People  —  are  looking,  witii 
anxious  eyes,  to  our  exertions ;  and  that,  as  our  valor  and  our  strength 
shall  this  day  bo,  such  will  be  the  fortune  of  Rome — such  the  m- 
fare  —  nay,  the  very  existence,  of  our  country  ! 


2.    HANNIBAL  TO  HIS  ASMY.  — Abridgment  Jhm  Iwy. 

Herb,  soldiers,  you  must  either  conquer  or  die.  On  the  ri^t  and 
left  two  seas  enclose  you ;  and  you  have  no  ship  to  fly  to  for  escupe. 
The  nver  Po  around  you,  —  the  Po,  larger  and  more  impetuous  thui 
the  Rhone,  —  the  Alps  behind,  scarcely  passed  by  you  when  fresh  and 
^^gorous,  hem  you  in.  Here  Fortune  has  granted  you  the  termina* 
tion  of  your  labors ;  here  she  will  Ixistow  a  reward  worthy  of  the 
.service  you  have  underf;ono.  All  the  s|)oils  that  Rome  has  amassed 
by  so  many  triumplis  will  be  yours.  Tliink  not  that,  in  proportion  as 
this  war  is  great  in  name,  the  victory  will  be  difficulty  From  the 
|*illar8  of  Hercules,  from  the  ocean,  from  the  remotest  limits  of  the 
world,  over  mountains  and  riven*,  you  have  advanced  victorious 
tlirough  the  fiercest  NatioiLS  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  And  with  whom 
are  jou  now  to  fight  ?  With  a  raw  army,  which  this  very  summer 
was  beaten,  conquered,  and  surrounded ;  an  army  unknown  to  their 
leader,  and  he  to  them !  Shall  I  compare  myself,  almost  bom,  and 
certainly  bred,  in  the  tent  of  my  father,  that  illustrious  commander, — 
myself,  the  conqueror,  not  only  of  the  Alpine  Nations,  but  of  the 
Alps  themselves,  —  myself,  who  was  the  pupil  of  you  all,  before  I 
lK)came  your  commander,  —  to  tliis  six  months'  general?  or  shall  I 
compare  his  army  with  mtne  f 

On  what  side  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  behold  all  full  of  courage 
and  strength : — a  veteran  infantry  ;  a  most  gallant  cavalry ;  you,  our 
allies,  most  faithful  and  valiant ;  you,  Carthaginians,  whom  not  only 
your  country's  cause,  but  the  justest  anger,  impels  to  battle.  The 
valor,  the  confidence  of  invaders,  are  ever  greater  than  those  of  the 
<lefensive  party.  As  the  assailants  in  this  war,  we  pour  down,  with 
hostile  standards,  upon  Italy.  We  bring  the  war.  Suffering,  injury 
and  indignity,  fire  our  minds.  First  they  demanded  me,  your  leader, 
for  punishment ;  and  then  all  of  you,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Saguntum. 
And,  had  we  been  given  up,  they  would  have  visited  us  with  the 
severest  tortures.  Cruel  and  haughty  Nation !  Everything  must 
be  yours,  and  at  your  disposal  I     You  are  to  prescribe  to  us  with 
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tvhom  wo  shrill  ]i.".ve  war,  with  wlmm  ]>eaoe  !  You  are  to  ^nut  115  up 
by  the  boundaries  of  mountains  and  rivers,  which  we  niiust  not  pass ! 
But  you — you  are  not  to  observe  the  limits  yourselves  have  ap- 
pointed I  «*  Pass  not  the  Iberus ! "  —  What  next  ?  **  Saguntum  is  on 
the  Iberos.  Ton  most  not  move  a  step  in  any  direction  ! " — Is  it  a 
small  thing  that  you  have  deprived  us  of  our  most  ancient  provinces, 
Sioily  and  Sardinia  ?  Will  you  take  Spain  also  ?  Should  we  yield 
Spain,  yoa  will  cross  over  into  Africa.  WiU  cross,  did  I  say  ?  They 
have  sent  the  two  Consuls  of  this  year,  one  to  Africa,  the  other  to 
Spain! 

Soldiers,  there  is  nothing  lefl  to  us,  in  any  quarter,  but  what  we 
can  vindicate  with  our  swords.  Let  those  be  cowards  who  have 
something  to  look  back  upon  ;  whom,  flying  through  safe  and  unmo- 
lested roads,  their  own  country  vrill  receive.  There  is  a  necessity  for 
ti^  to  be  brave.  There  is  no  alternative  but  victory  or  death ;  and,  if  it 
must  be  death,  who  would  not  rather  encounter  it  in  battle  than  in 
flight  ?  The  immortal  Qoda  could  give  no  stronger  incentive  to  vio- 
toiy.  Let  but  these  truths  be  fixed  in  your  minds,  and  once  again  I 
proclaim,  you  are  conquerors ! 


8.    BEOULUS  TO  THE  ROMAN  SENATE.  ~  Oti^'tm/. 

Ill  does  it  become  me,  0  Senators  of  Rome  !  —  ill  does  it  become 
Regulus,  —  after  having  so  often  stood  in  this  venerable  Assembly 
clothed  with  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  Republic,  to  stand  before 
yoa  a  captive  —  the  captive  of  Carthage !  Though  outwardly  I  am 
free,  —  though  no  fetters  encumber  the  limbs,  or  gall  the  flesh, —  yet 
the  heaviest  of  chains,  —  the  pledge  of  a  Roman  Consul,  —  makes  me 
the  bondsman  of  the  Carthaginians.  They  have  my  promise  to  return 
to  them,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  this  their  embassy.  My  life 
is  at  their  mercy.  My  honor  is  my  own  ;  —  a  possession  which  no 
reverse  of  fortune  can  jeopard ;  a  flame  which  imprisonment  cannot 
stifle,  time  cannot  dim,  death  cannot  extinguish. 

Of  the  train  of  disasters  which  followed  close  on  the  unexampled 
successes  of  our  arms,  — of  the  bitter  fate  which  swept  off"  the  flower 
of  our  soldiery,  and  consigned  me,  your  General,  wounded  and  sense- 
less, to  Cartha^nian  keepmg,  —  I  will  not  speak.  For  five  years,  a 
rigorous  captivity  has  been  my  portion.  For  five  years,  the  society  of 
&mily  and  friends,  the  dear  amenities  of  home,  the  sense  of  freedom 
and  Uie  sight  of  country,  have  been  to  me  a  recollection  and  a  dream, 
—  no  more !  But  during  that  period  Rome  has  retrieved  her  defeats. 
She  has  recovered  under  Metellus  what  under  Regulus  she  lost.  She 
has  Tonted  armies.  She  has  taken  unnumbered  prisoners.  She  has 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Carthaginians ;  who  have  now  sent 
me  hither,  with  their  Ambassadors,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  propose 
that,  in  exchange  for  me,  your  former  Consul,  a  thousand  conunon 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  given  up.    You  have  heard  the  Ambassa 
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dors.  Their  intimatioDB  of  some  nnimagiiiaUe  honor  -^  I  knov  wk 
what  —  imiwnding  over  myself,  should  I  fiul  to  iikdiioe  joa  to  aflonk 
tlieir  terras,  have  strongly  moved  your  sympathies  in  my  beink 
Anotlier  ap}x>al,  which  I  would  you  might  have  been  spared,  has  lent 
fon!e  to  their  suit.  A  wife  and  children,  threatened  with  widowlKod 
and  or;)haTm(^',  weeping  and  despairing,  have  knelt  at  your  feet,  on  the 
very  tlireshoid  of  the  Senate-chamber.  —  Conscript  Fathers!  Shall 
not  Ke,£;uhLs  lie  saved  ?  Must  he  return  to  Carthage  to  meet  the 
cruelties  which  the  Ambassadors  brandish  before  oar  eyes?  —  With 
one  voice  you  answer,  No !  —  Countrymen !  Friends !  For  aO  thit  I 
have  sufl'ereil  —  ibr  all  that  I  may  have  to  suffer  —  I  am  repaid  in 
the  com[)cn!4atiun  of  this  moment!  Unfortunate,  you  may  hold  me; 
but,  O,  not  undeserving  I  Your  confidence  in  my  honor  sarvivoB  ill 
the  ruin  that  adverse  fortune  could  inflict  You  have  not  foi^gotten 
the  past,  llepublics  are  not  ungrateful !  May  the  thanks  I  camnt 
utter  bring  down  blessings  from  the  Gods  on  you  and  Rome !  ' 

Conscript  Fathers !  There  is  but  one  course  to  be  pursued.  Abu- 
don  all  thought  of  peace.  Reject  the  overtures  of  Carthage !  Reject 
them  wholly  and  unconditionally !  What !  Give  back  to  her  a 
thousand  able-lxxlicd  men,  and  receive  in  return  this  one  attenuated, 
war-worn,  fever- wastefl  frame,  —  this  weed,  whitened  in  a  dungeon^ 
darkness,  pale  and  sapless,  which  no  kindness  of  the  sun,  no 
softness  of  the  summer  breeze,  can  ever  restore  to  health  and  vigor  ? 
It  must  not  —  it  shak  not  1x3 !  0  !  were  Regulus  what  he  was  onee. 
before  captivity  had  unstrung  his  sinews  and  enervated  his  limbe, 
he  might  jxiuse,  —  he  miglit  proudly  think  he  were  well  worth  a 
thousand  of  the  foe  ;  —  he  mifrht  say,  "  Make  the  exchange !  Rome 
shall  not  lose  by  it!"  IJut  now  —  alas!  now 'tis  gone, — that 
impetuosity  of  strencith,  wliich  could  onee  make  him  a  leader  indeed, 
to  penetrate  a  phalanx  or  guide  a  pursuit.  His  very  armor  would  Iw 
a  burthen  now.  His  liat  tic-cry  would  bo  drowned  in  the  din  of  the 
onset.  His  sword  would  fall  harmless  on  his  opponent's  shield.  Rut, 
if  he  cannot  live,  he  can  at  least  die,  for  his  country  !  Do  not  denj 
him  this  supreme  consolation.  Consider :  every  indignity,  everv 
torture,  which  Cartha<?o  shall  heap  on  his  dying  hours,  wUl  be  better 
than  a  trumpet's  call  to  your  armies.  They  will  remember  only 
Regulus,  their  fellow-soldier  and  their  leader. .  They  will  forget  his 
defeats.  They  will  regard  only  his  services  to  the  Republic.  Turns, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  —  every  well-fought  field,  won  by  his  blood  and 
theirs,  —  will  flash  on  their  remembrance,  and  kindle  their  avenging 
wrath.  And  so  shall  Regulus,  though  dead,  fight  as  he  never  fought 
before  against  the  fuc. 

Conscript  Fathers  !  There  is  another  theme.  My  family  —  for- 
give the  thouglit !  To  you,  and  to  Rome,  I  confide  them.  I  leave 
them  no  legacy  but  my  name,  —  no  testament  but  my  example. 

Ambassadors  of  Carthage !  I  have  spoken ;  though  not  as  you 
expected.  I  am  your  caj)tive.  Lead  me  back  to  whatever  fete  may 
await  me.  Doubt  not  that  you  shall  find,  to  Roman  hearts,  country 
is  dearer  than  life,  and  integrity  more  precious  than  &oedom ! 
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4   IJB0NID18  TO  HIS  THREE  HUNDBBD.  — Or^r^iM/  Treiulationfrom  Fichat. 

Yb  men  of  Sparta,  liBten  to  the  hope  with  whioh  the  Oods  inspire 
Le5nida8 !  Consider  how  lareelj  our  death  may  redound  to  the  glor j 
and  b^iefit  of  our  oountrj.  Against  this  barbarian  King,  who,  in  his 
battle  array,  reckons  as  many  nations  ais  our  ranks  do  soldiers,  what 
oould  united  Ghreeoe  effect  ?  In  this  emergency  there  is  need  that 
80006  unexpected  power  should  interpose  itself;  —  that  a  valor  and 
deyotkm,  unknown  hitherto,  even  to  Sparta,  should  strike,  amaze, 
oonfinmd,  this  ambitious  Despot !  From  our  bldod,  here  freely  shed 
to-day,  shall  this  moral  power,  this  sublime  lesson  of  patriotism,  pro- 
ceed. To  Gr^oe  it  shaU  teach  the  secret  of  her  strength ;  to  the 
Pernans,  the  certainty  of  their  weakness.  Before  our  scarred  and 
bleedmg  bodies,  we  shall  see  the  great  King  grow  pale  at  his  own 
victory,  and  recoil  affinghted.  Or,  should  he  succeed  in  forcing  the 
pass  of  Thenndpvlas,  he  will  tremble  to  learn,  that,  in  marching  upon 
our  cities,  he  iml  ixA  ten  thousand,  after  us,  equally  prepared  for 
death.  Too  thoosand,  do  I  say  ?  0,  llie  swift  contagion  of  a  generous 
enthufflasm !  Our  example  shall  make  Greece  all  fertile  in  heroes. 
An  avenging  cry  shall  rollow  the  cry  of  her  affliction.  Country ! 
Independence !  From  the  Messenian  hills  to  the  Hellespont,  every 
heart  shall  respond ;  and  a  hundred  thousand  heroes,  with  one  sacred 
accord,  shall  arm  themselves,  in  emulation  of  our  imanimous  death 
llieee  rocks  shall  eive  back  the  echo  of  their  oaths.  Then  shall  our 
little  band, — the  brave  three  hundred,  —  from  the  world  of  shadc8, 
revisit  the  scene ;  behold  the  haughty  Xerxes,  a  fugitive,  re-cross  the 
Helleflpont  in  a  fraU  bark ;  wbUe  Greece,  after  eclipsing  the  most 
^orioos  of  her  exploits,  shall  hallow  a  new  Olympus  in  tiie  mound 
that  covers  our  tombs. 

Yes,  fellow-soldiers,  history  and  posterity  shall  consecrate  our  ashes. 
Wherever  courage  is  honored,  through  all  time,  shall  Thermopylae  and 
the  Spartan  three  hundred  be  remembered.  Ours  shall  be  an  inmior- 
tality  such  as  no  human  glory  has  yet  attained.  And  when  ages  shall 
have  swept  by,  and  Sparta's  last  hour  shall  have  come,  then,  even 
in  her  ruins,  shall  she  be  eloquent.  Tyrants  shall  turn  away  from 
them,  appalled;  but  the  heroes  of  liberty  —  the  poets,  the  sages,  the 
historians  of  all  time — shall  invoke  and  bless  the  memory  of  the 
gsUant  three  hundred  of  Leonidas ! 


S.    BBiUTUS  OVBR  THB  DBAD  LT7CBBTIA.  —Original  and  Conned. 

You  are  amazed,  0  Komans!  even  amid  the  general  horror  at 
Locretia's  death,  that  Brutus,  whom  you  have  known  hitherto  only  as 
the  fix>l,  should  all  at  once  assume  the  language  and  bearing  of  a  man  ! 
Did  not  the  Sibyl  say,  a  fool  should  set  Borne  free  ?  I  am  that  fool ! 
Brutus  bids  Bome  be  free !  If  he  has  placed  the  fool,  it  was  to  seize 
the  wise  man's  opportunity.  Here  he  throws  off  the  mask  of  madness. 
T  is  Lucius  Junius  now,  your  countryman,  who  calls  upon  you,  by 
this  innocent  blood,  to  swear  eternal  vengeance  against  kings ! 
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Look,  Romans!  tnrn  your  eyes  on  this  md  speoteek!— fho 
daughter  of  Lucretius,  Collatinus'  wife !  By  her  own  hand  ihe  died! 
8oe  there  a  nu/^e  Lidy,  whom  the  ruffian  lust  of  a  Taranin  reduced  to 
the  neoessity  of  being  her  own  executioner,  to  attest  her  innooeaee! 
Hospitably  entertained  by  her  as  her  husband's  kinsman,  Sextus,  the 
perfidious  guest,  became  her  brutal  ravisher.  The  chaste,  the  eeneicus 
Lucretia,  could  not  survive  the  outrage.  Heroic  matron !  Sat  onoe 
oidy  treated  as  a  slave,  life  was  no  longer  endurable !  And  if  ibe. 
with  her  soft  womau^s  nature,  disdained  a  life,  that  depended  oa  a 
tyrant's  will,  shall  we  —  shall  m^n,  with  such  an  example  befim 
their  eyes,  and  af^er  fivc-and-twenty  years  of  ignominioas  servitude 
—  shall  we,  through  a  fear  of  deatb,  delay  one  moment  to  assert  our 
freedom?  No,  liomaus  !  The  favorable  moment  is  come.  The  time 
is  —  now !  Fear  not  that  the  army  will  take  the  part  of  their  Oes- 
orals,  rather  than  of  the  People.  The  love  of  liberty  is  natural  to  all ; 
and  your  fellow-citizens  in  the  Camp  feel  the  weight  of  oppression  is 
sensibly  as  you.  Doubt  not  they  will  as  eagerly  seize  the  opportuuity 
of  throwing  off  their  yoke. 

Courage,  Komans !  The  Gods  are  for  us !  those  Gods  whose  tem- 
ples and  altiirs  the  impious  Tarquin  has  profaned.  By  the  blood  of 
ihe  wmnged  Lucretia,  I  swear,  —  hear  me,  ye  Powers  Supreme !  —  by 
tills  blood,  which  was  onco  so  pure,  and  which  nothing  but  royal  villacy 
cotiid  have  polluted,  —  I  swear  that  I  will  pursue,  to  the  death,  these 
Tarquins,  with  fire  and  sword  ;  nor  will  I  ever  suffer  any  one  of  that 
tiimily,  or  of  any  other  family  whatsoever^  to  be  King  in  Rome !  — 
<  )n  to  the  Forum !  Bear  the  Ixxly  hence,  high  in  the  public  view, 
through  all  the  streets  I  On,  Romans,  on !  The  fool  shall  set  you 
free !  ^ 

a.    REPLY  OF  ACHILLES  TO  THE  ENVOYS  OF  AGAMEMNON,  80LICITIN0  A  RW> 
ONCILIATION.  —  Cowper't  Homer. 

I  MUST  with  plainness  speak  my  fixed  resolve ; 
For  I  abhor  the  man,  —  not  more  the  gates 
Of  hell  itself!  —  whose  words  belie  his  heart. 
So  sliall  not  mine !    My  judgment  undisguised 
Is  this :  that  neither  Agamemnon  me 
Nor  all  the  G  reeks  shidf  move !     For  ceaseless  toil 
Wins  here  no  thanks ;  one  recompense  awaits 
The  sedentary  and  the  most  alert ! 
Tlie  brave  and  Ixise  in  equal  honor  stand,  — 
And  drones  and  heroes  fall  unwept  alike ! 
I,  af^er  all  my  labors,  who  exposed 
My  life  continual  in  the  field,  have  earned 
No  very  sumptuous  prize !     As  the  poor  bird 
G  ives  to  her  unfledged  brood  a  morsel  gained 
After  long  search,  though  wanting  it  herself, 
So  I  have  worn  out  many  sleepless  nights. 
And  waded  deep  through  many  a  bloody  day 
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In  battle  for  their  wives.     I  have  deetro^ 

Twelve  cities  with  ipy  fleet ;  and  twelve,  save  one 

On  fix)t  contending,  in  the  fields  of  Troj. 

From  all  these  cities  precious  spoil  I  took 

Abondant,  and  to  Agamemnon's  hand 

Qave  all  the  treasure.     He  within  his  ships 

Abode  the  while,  and,  having  all  received, 

little  distributed,  and  much  retained. 

He  gave,  however,  to  the  Rings  and  Chie& 

A  portion,  and  they  keep  it.     Me  alone,  ,_i    .       _.^ 

Of  all  the  Grecian  luNstTkath  he  despoiled !  ' 

My  bride,  my  soul's  delight,  is  in  his  hands ! 

Tell  him  my  reply : 

And  tell  it  him  aloud,  that  other  Greeks 

May  indignation  feel  like  me,  if,  armed 

Always  in  impudence,  he  seek  to  wrong 

Them  also.    Let  him  not  henceforth  presume  — 

Canine  and  hard  in  aspect  though  he  bo  — 

To  look  me  in  the  fiioe.     I  will  not  share 

His  counsels,  neither  will  I  aid  his  works. 

Let  it  suffice  him,  that  he  wronged  me  once,  — 

Deceived  me  once ;  —  henceforth  his  glozing  arts 

Are  lost  on  me !     But,  let  him  rot  in  peace, 

Crazed  as  he  is,  and,  by  the  stroke  of  Jove, 

Li&tuate !   I  detest  his  gifts !  —  and  him 

So  honor  as  the  thing  w^ch  most  I  scorn ! 

And  would  he  give  me  twenty  times  the  worth 

Of  this  his  ofier, — all  the  treasured  heaps 

Which  he  possesses,  or  shall  yet  possess. 

All  that  Orohomenos  within  her  walls. 

And  all  that  opulent  Egyptian  Thebes 

Beceives,  —  the  city  with  a  hundred  gates. 

Whence  twenty  thousand  chariots  rush  to  war,  — 

And  would  he  give  me  riches  as  the  sands, 

And  as  the  dust  of  earth,  —  no  gifts  from  him 

Should  soothe  mie,  till  my  soul  were  first  avenged 

For  all  the  ofiensive  license  of  his  tongue. 

I  will  not  wed  the  daughter  of  your  Chief, — 

Of  Agamemnon.     Comd  she  vie  in  charms 

With  golden  Venus,  —  had  she  all  the  skill 

Of  blue-eyed  Pallas,  —  even  so  endoweo. 

She  were  no  bride  for  me ! 

Bear  ye  mine  answer  back. 


f   HB0I0Rn3  REBUKE  TO  POLTDAfifAS.— Cou^per**  Homer.    AMdgw4. 

PoLTDAMAS  to  dauntlcss  Hector  spake : 
Ofttimes  in  council,  Hector,  thou  art  wont 
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To  oenmire  me,  althoogb  adviflbig  well ' 
Yet  hear  m j  best  opinion  once  again : 
Proceed  we  not  in  our  attempt  against 
The  Grecian  fleet.    The  omens  we  have  seen 
All  ur^e  against  it.    AVhcn  the  ea^e  flew, 
Clutchmg  the  spotted  snake,  then  dropping  it 
Into  the  open  space  between  the  hosts, 
Troy's  host  was  on  the  left.    Was  this  propitiooi 
No.     Many  a  Trojan  shall  we  leave  behind, 
Shiin  bj  the  Grecians  in  their  fleet's  defence. 
An  augor  skilled  in  omens  wonld  expound 
This  omen  thus,  and  faith  would  win  from  all. 
To  whom  dark-louring  Hector  thus  replied : 
Polydamas !     I  like  not  thy  advice ; 
Thou  couldst  have  framed  &r  better ;  but  if  this 
Be  thy  deliberate  judgment,  then  the  Gods 
Make  thy  deliberate  judgment  nothing  worth. 
Who  bidd  'st  me  disregard  the  Thunderer's  fiim 
Assurance  to  myself  announced,  and  make 
The  wild  inhabitants  of  air  my  guides, 
Which  I  alike  despise,  speed  they  their  course 
With  right-hand  flight  toward  the  ruddy  East, 
Or  leftward  down  into  the  shades  of  eve ! 
Consider  tee  the  will  of  Jove  alone, 
Sovereign  of  Heaven  and  Earth.     Omens  abound ; 
But  the  best  omen  is  our  country's  cause.* 
AVherefore  should  fiery  war  thy  soul  alarm  ? 
For  were  we  slaughtered,  one  and  aU,  around 
The  fleet  of  Greece,  thou  need'st  not  fear  to  die, 
AVhose  courage  never  will  thy  flight  retard. 
But  if  thou  shrink  thyself,  or  by  smooth  speech 
Seduce  one  other  from  a  soldier's  part. 
Pierced  by  this  spear  incontinent  thou  diest ! 


8.    HECTOR'S  EXPLOIT  AT  TIIE   BARRIERS  OF   THE   GRECIAN   TUSSL^ldem. 

So  hung  the  war  in  balance,  — 
Till  Jove  himself,  superior  fame,  at  length, 
To  Prif^neian  Hector  gave,  who  sprang 
First  thiijugh  the  wall.     In  lofly  sounds  that  reached 
Their  utn^ost  ranks,  he  called  on  all  his  hast : 

Now  press  them !  now,  ye  Trojans,  steed-renowned. 
Rush  on !  break  through  the  Grecian  rampart !  hurl 
At  once  devouring  flames  into  the  fleet ! 

Such  was  his  exhortation.     They,  his  voice 

*  The  nobleness  of  this  reply  jomj  haye  been  paralleled,  but  mit  rarpasMd,  by 
patriots  of  nooeeding  times. 
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All  hearing,  with  dose-ordered  ranks,  direct 
Bore  on  the  barrier,  and  up-swarming  showed 
On  the  hi^  battlement  their  glittering  spears. 
But  Hector  seized  a  stone ;  of  ample  base, 
Bat  tapering  to  a  point ;  before  the  gate 
It  stood.     No  two  men,  mightiest  of  a  land 
(Such  men  as  now  are  mighty),  could  with  ease 
ELaye  heaved  it  from  the  earth  up  to  a  wain ; 
He  swung  it  easily  alone,  —  so  light 
The  son  of  Saturn  made  it  in  his  hand. 
As  in  one  hand  with  ease  the  shepherd  bears 
A  ram*s  fleece  home,  nor  toils  beneath  the  weight, 
So  Hector,  right  toward  the  planks  of  those 
Majestic  fbldmg-gates,  close-jointed,  firm 
And  solid,  bore  the  stone.    Two  bars  within 
Their  corresponding  fi)roe  combined  transverse 
To  guard  them,  and  one  bolt  secured  the  bars. 
He  stood  fast  by  them,  parting  wide  his  feet 
For  Vantage  sJke,  and  smote  Uiem  in  the  midst. 
He  burst  both  hinges ;  inward  fell  the  rock 
Ponderous,  and  the  portals  roared ;  the  bars 
Endured  not,  and  the  planks,  riven  by  the  force 
Of  that  huge  mass,  flew  scattered  on  all  sides. 
In  leaped  the  godlike  Hero  at  the  breach. 
Gloomy  as  night  in  aspect,  but  in  arms 
All-dazzling,  and  he  grasped  two  quivering  speani 
Him  entering  with  a  leap  the  gates,  no  fl>roe 
Whatever  of  opposition  had  repressed. 
Save  of  the  Gods  alone.     Fire  filled  his  eyes ; 
Turning,  he  bade  the  multitude  without 
Ascend  the  rampart ;  they  his  voice  obeyed ; 
Part  climbed  the  wall,  part  poured  into  the  gate ; 
The  Grecians  to  their  hollow  galleys  flew, 
Scattered ;.  and  tumult  infinite  arose. 


«.    HECTOR  SLAIN  BY  ACHILLES.— Coiqp«r*«  Honur, 

Bright  as  among  the  stars  the  star  of  all, 
Most  radiant  Hesperus,  at  midnight  moves, 
So  in  the  right  hand  of  Achilles  beamed 
His  brandished  spear,  while,  meditatmg  woe 
To  Hector,  he  explored  his  noble  form, 
Seeking  where  he  was  vulnerable  most. 
But  every  part,  his  dazzling  armor,  torn 
Prom  brave  Patroclus*  body,  well  secured, 
Save  where  the  circling  key-bone  from  the  neck 
Disjoins  the  shoulder ;  there  his  throat  Appeared, 
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Whence  injured  life  with  swiftest  fli^t  esoipeB. 
Achilles,  plunging  in  that  part  his  spear, 
Inii^cUed  it  through  the  yielding  fle^  beyond. 
The  a^hcn  beam  his  power  of  utterance  left 
Still  unimpaired,  but  in  the  dust  he  fell, 
And  tlio  exulting  conqueror  exclaimed : 

But  Hector !  thou  had^st  once  fiir  other  hopes, 
And,  stripping  slain  Patroclus,  thought'st  thee  safe, 
Nor  carcirst  tor  absent  me.     Fond  dream  and  ran ! 
I  was  not  distant  far.     In  yonder  fleet 
He  left  one  able  to  avenge  his  death, 
And  he  hath  slain  thee.     Thee  the  dogs  shall  rend 
Dishonorably,  and  the  fowls  of  air,  — 
But  all  Achaia's  host  shall  him  entomb ! 

To  whom  the  Trojan  Chief  languid  replied  : 
By  thy  own  life  —  by  theirs  who  gave  thee  birth— 
And  by  thy  knees  —  0  !  let  not  Grecian  dogs 
Rend  and  devour  me ;  but  in  gold  accept 
And  brass  a  ransom  at  my  father's  hands, 
An<i  at  my  mother's  an  illustrious  price. 
Send  home  my  body !  —  grant  me  burial  rites 
Among  the  daughters  and  the  sons  of  Troy ! 

To  whom,  with  aspect  stern,  Achilles  thus : 
Dog !  neither  knees  nor  parents  name  to  me ! 
I  would  my  fierceness  of  revenge  were  such 
That  I  could  carve  and  eat  thee,  to  whose  arms 
Such  griefs  I  owe ;  so  true  it  is  and  sure 
That  none  shall  save  thy  carcjtss  from  the  dogs ! 
No,  trust  me,  would  thy  parents  bring  me,  weighed, 
Ten  —  twenty  —  ransoms,  and  engage,  on  oath, 
To  add  still  more ;  —  would  thy  Dardanian  Sire, 
Priam,  redeem  thee  with  thy  weight  in  gold,  — 
Not  even  at  that  price  would  I  consent 
That  she  who  bare  should  place  thee  on  thy  bier. 
With  lamentation !     Dogs  and  ravening  fowls 
Shall  rend  thy  body,  while  a  shred  remains ! 

Then,  dying,  warlike  Hector  thus  replied  : 
Full  well  I  knew  before  how  suit  of  mine 
Should  speed,  preferred  to  thee.    Thy  heart  is  steeL 
But,  0 !  while  yet  thou  liv'st,  think,  lest  the  Gods 
Bequite  thee  on  that  diiy,  when,  pierced  thyself, 
By  Paris  and  Apollo,  thou  shalt  fall, 
Brave  as  thou  art,  before  the  Saean  gate ! 

He  ceased ;  and  death  involved  him  dark  around. 
His  spirit,  from  his  limbs  dismissed,  the  house 
Of  Ades  sought,  mourning,  in  her  descent. 
Youth's  prime  and  vigor  lost,  —  disastrous  doom ' 
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Bat  him,  though  dead,  Achilles  thus  bespake : 
Die  thou !     Mp  death  shall  find  me  at  what  hoar 
Jove  gives  oommandment,  and  the  Gods  above. 


A^     rELXMACnrS  to  the  allied  CmEFS.—Fenelon,    Bom,  1061}  di«d,  171& 
Origioal  Abridgment 

FsLLOW-soLDiSRS  and  confederated  chiefs !  I  grant  yon,  if  ever 
man  deserved  to  have  the  weapon  of  stratagem  and  deceit  turned 
against  him,  it  is  he  who  has  used  it  himself  so  of^n,  —  the  fidth- 
leas  Adrastus !  But  shall  it  be  said  that  we,  who  have  united  to  pun- 
ish the  perfidy  of  this  man,  —  that  we  are  ourselves  perfidious? 
Shall  fraud  be  counteracted  by  finud  ?  If  we  can  adopt  the  prae^iocs 
of  Adrastus  without  guilt,  Adrastus  himself  is  innocont,  and  our  . 
present  attempt  to  pumsh*  him  is  unwarrantable.  You  have  sworn, 
by  all  that  is  most  sacred,  to  leave  Venusium  a  deposit  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lucanians.  The  Lucanian  garrison,  you  say,  is  corrupted  b^ 
Adrastus.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  But  this  garrison  is  still  Lucanian 
It  receives  the  pay  of  the  Lucanians,  and  has  not  yet  revised  to  obey  — 

them.  It  has  preserved,  at  least,  an  appearance  of  neutrality. 
Neither  Adrastus  nor  his  people  have  yet  entered  it.  The  treaty  is 
sdll  subsisting ;  and  the  €k)ds  have  not  forgotten  your  oath. 

Is  a  promise  never  to  be  kept  but  when  a  plausible  pretence  to 
break  it  is  wanting  ?  Shall  an  oath  be  sacred  only  when  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  its  violation  ?  If  you  are  insensible  to  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  the  fear  of  the  Gods,  have  you  no  r^ard  to  your  interest  ^_«_. 

and  reputation  ?     If,  to  terminate  a  war,  you  violate  your  oath,  how  jf 

many  wars  will  this  impious  conduct  excite?    Who  will  hereafter  *^ 

trust  you  ?  What  security  can  you  ever  give  for  your  good  faith  ? 
A  solemn  treaty  ? — You  have  trampled  one  under  foot !  An  oath  ?  —  .  - 
You  have  committed  perjury  when  perjury  was  profitable,  and  have  •  ^  * 
defied  the  Gods !  In  peace,  you  wUl  be  regarded  as  treacherously 
preparing  for  war.  Every  a&ir,  based  on  a  confidence  in  your 
probity,  will  become  impiaotioable.  Your  promises  will  not  be 
believed.  Nay,  the  very  league  which  now  constitutes  your  strength 
will  lose  its  cohesive  principle.  Your  perjury  will  be  the  triumph  of 
Adrastus!  He  will  not  need  to  attack  you  himself.  Your  own 
dissensions,  your  own  mistrusts,  your  own  duplicity,  will  be  your  ruin. 
Ye  mighty  chiefe,  renowned  for  magnanimity  and  wisdom,  expe- 
rienced and  brave,  governing  uncounted  thousands,  —  despise  not  the 
counsel  of  a  youth !  To  whatever  extremity  war  may  reduce  you,  let 
yoiur  resources  be  diligence  and  virtue.  True  fortitude  can  never 
despair.  But,  if  you  once  pass  the  barrier  of  honor  and  integrity, 
the  nun  of  your  cause  is  irreparable.  You  can  neither  reestablish 
that  confidence  without  which  no  a&ir  of  importance  can  succeed, 
nor  can  you  bring  men  back  to  the  reverence  of  that  virtue  which  you 
have  taught  them  to  despise.  What  have  you  to  fear  ?  Is  not  your 
ooaiage  equal  tr  victory,  without  the  aid  of  fraud  ?  Your  own  power, 
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joined  to  that  of  the  many  under  your  oommand,  —  ib  it  not  rafficknt  ? 
Let  us  fight,  let  us  die,  if  we  must,  —  but  let  us  not  conquer  xmmx' 
thily.  Adrastus,  the  impious  Adrastus,  is  in  our  power,  proYided — 
iirovided  we  disdain  to  imitate  the  cowardice  aiui  trcadiery  whidi 
have  sealed  his  ruin  ! 


11.   TITUS  QUIMTIUB  AGAINST  QUARRELS  BETWEEN  TBI  BINATB  AKD  TBI 
r£OPLE.  —  Abridgment  from  lAvjf, 

Though  I  am  conscious  of  no  fiiult,  O  Bomans,  it  is  yet  with  the 
utmost  shame  I  have  come  forward  to  your  Assembly.  You  have 
seen  it —  posterity  will  know  it  —  that,  in  my  fourth  consulate,  tiie 
/Ecjuans  and  Volecians  came  in  arms  to  the  very  gates  of  Borne,  and 
went  away  unchastised !  Had  I  foreseen  that  such  an  ignominy  had 
been  reserved  for  my  official  year,  —  that  Bome  might  have  been  takoi 
while  I  was  Consul,  —  I  would  have  shunned  the  office,  either  by  exile 
or  by  death.  Yes ;  I  have  had  honors  enough, — ^^of  life  more  tfaaa 
enough  !  I  should  have  died  in  my  third  consulate.  Whom  did  then 
most  dastardly  enemies  despise  ?  —  us,  Consuls,  or  you,  citizens  ?  If 
we  are  in'  fault,  depose  us,  —  pmiish  us  as  we  deserve.  If  you,  Bomans, 
:irc  to  blame,  may  neither  Gods  nor  men  make  you  suffer  for  your 
offences !  —  only  may  you  repent.  No,  Bomans,  the  confidence  of  our 
(^ncniics  is  not  ^m  a  belief  in  their  own  courage,  or  in  your  cowardice. 
They  have  been  too  oi^cn  vanquished,  not  to  know  both  themseWee 
:ind  you.  Discord,  discord  amongst  ourselves,  is  the  ruin  of  this  dtj. 
'We  eternal  disputes  between  the  Senate  and  the  People  are  the  aaU 
«-ause  of  our  misfortunes. 

In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  is  it,  Bomans,  you  would  have  ?  You 
desired  Tribunes  of  the  commons.  For  the  sake  of  concord,  we 
granted  Tribunes.  You  were  eager  to  have  Decemvirs.  We  suffered 
them  to  be  created.  You  grew  weary  of  Decemvirs.  We  compelled 
tiiem  to  abdicate.  You  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  Tribuneship. 
We  yielded.  You  invaded  our  rights.  We  have  bome,  and  stul 
bear.  What  termination  is  there  to  be  to  these  dissensions  ?  When 
shall  we  have  a  united  city  ?  When  one  common  country  ?  With 
the  enemy  at  our  gates,  —  with  the  Volscian  foe  scaling  your  ram- 
part, —  there  is  no  one  to  hinder  it.  But  agdinst  us  you  are  valiant, 
—  against  us  you  diligently  take  up  arms !  Come  on,  then.  Besiege 
the  Senate-house.  Make  a  camp  of  the  Forum.  Fill  the  jails  with 
our  chief  nobles.  Then  sally  out  with  the  same  determined  spirit 
»gainst  the  enemy.  Does  your,  resolution  fail  ?  Look,  then,  to  see 
your  lands  ravaged,  your  houses  plundered  and  in  flames,  the  whole 
country  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 

Extinguish,  0  Bomans,  these  fiital  divisions !  Break  the  8p«ll  of 
this  enchantment,  which  renders  you  powerless  and  inactive  '  If  yoQ 
will  but  summon  up  the  ancient  Boman  courage,  and  follow  youi 
Consuls  to  the  field,  I  will  submit  to  any  punishment,  if  I  do  not  root 
and  put  to  flight  these  ravagcrs  of  our  territories,  and  transfer  to  their 
own  cities  the  terror  of  wai 
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12.  CAIUS  MARIUS  TO   THE   ROMANS.  ON  THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  MAKING  HIM 
GENERAL.  —  Original  Parapkra»€  from  SaUutt. 

You  have  oommitted  to  my  conduct,  0  Komans,  the  war  against 
Jogortha.  The  Patricians  are  offended  at  this.  "  He  has  no  family 
statues,"  theyexdaim.  "  He  can  point  to  no  illustrious  line  of  an- 
cestors ! "  What  then  ?  Will  dead  ancestors,  will  motionless  stat- 
ues, help  fight  your  battles  ?  Will  it  avail  jour  General  to  appeal  to 
these,  in  the  perilous  hour  ?  Rare  wisdom  would  it  be,  my  country- 
men, to  intrust  the  oonunand  of  your  army  to  one  whose  only  qualifi- 
cation for  it  would  be  tiie  virtue  of  his  fore&thers  !  to  one  untried 
and  unexperienced,  but  of  most  unexceptionable  &mily !  who  could  not 
show  a  solitary  scar,  but  any  number  of  ancestral  statues !  who  knew 
not  the  first  rudiments  of  war,  but  waa  very  perfect  in  pedigrees ! 
Truly  I  have  known  of  such  holiday  heroes,— raised,  because  of  &mily 
considerations,  to  a  command  for  which  they  were  not  fitted,  —  who, 
when  the  moment  for  action  arrived,  were  obliged,  in  their  ignorance 
and  trepidation,  to  give  to  some  inferior  officer  —  to  some  despised 
Plebeian  —  the  ordering  of  every  movement. 

I  submit  it  to  you,  Bomans,^-is  Patrician  pride  or  Plebeian  experience 
the  safer  reliance  ?  The  actions  of  which  my  opponents  have  merely 
read,  I  have  achieved  or  shared  in.  What  they  have  seen  vnritten  in 
boobs,  I  have  seen  written  on  battle-fields  with  steel  and  blood.  They 
object  to  my  humble  bir&.  They  sneer  at  my  lowly  origin.  Impo- 
tent objection !  l^ominious  sneer !  Where  but  in  £he  spirit  of  a  man 
(bear  witness,  Gods!), — where  but  in  the  spirit,  can  his  nobility  be 
lodged  ?  and  where  his  dishonor,  but  in  his  own  oowanjly  inaction,  or 
his  unworthy  deeds  ?  Tell  these  railers  at  my  obscure  extraction,  their 
haughty  lineage  could  not  make  them  noble  —  my  humble  birth  could 
never  make  me  base. 

I  profess  no  indifference  ^  noble  descent.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
number  ereat  men  among  one's  ancestry.  But  when  a  descendant  is 
dwarfed  m  the  comparison,  it  should  be  accounted  a  shame  rather  than 
a  boast  These  Patricians  cannot  despise  me,  if  they  would,  since  their 
titles  of  nobility  date  from  ancestral  services  similar  to  those  which  I 
myself  have  rendered.  And  what  if  I  can  show  no  family  statues  ? 
I  can  show  the  standards,  the  armor,  and  the  spoils,  which  I  myself 
have  wrested  from  the  vanquished.  I  can  show  the  scars  of  many 
woonds  received  in  combating  the  enemies  of  Some.  These  are  my 
statues !  Hiese  the  honors  I  can  boast  of!  Not  an  accidental  inherit- 
ance, like  theirs ;  but  earned  by  toil,  by  abstinence,  by  valor ;  amid 
cloods  of  dust  and  seas  of  blood ;  scenes  of  action,  in  which  these 
effeminate  Patricians,  who  would  now  depreciate  me  in  your  esteem, 
have  never  dared  to  appear,  —  no,  not  even  as  spectators !  Here, 
Romans,  are  my  credentials ;  here,  my  titles  of  nobility ;  here,  my 
claims  to  the  generalship  of  your  army !  Tell  me,  are  th^y  not  as 
rospectable,  are  they  not  as  valid,  are  &ey  not  as  deserving  of  your 
oiiifid^co  and  reward,  as  those  which  any  Patrician,  of  them  all  can 
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18.  OAIUa  GBACCHUa,  CITED  BEFORE  THB  CXN80BS.  AFPEAU  TO  IHI 
1>£0L*LE.  ^Original  Adaptatiota  fnm  J,  S.  KnowUt. 

It  apf  jears 
I  am  cited  here  because  I  have  retomed 
Without  my  Creneral's  leave,  and  for  the  crime 
Of  having  raised  the  timiult  at  Fregella. 
First,  with  the  first.     I  have  remained  my  time ; 
Nay,  I  have  over-served  it  by  the  laws,  — 
The  laws  which  Caius  Oraochus  dares  not  break. 
But,  Censors,  lei;  that  pass.     I  will  propose 
A  better  question  for  your  satisfaction :  — 
"  How  have  I  served  my  time  ?  "     1 11  answer  that :  — 
"  How  have  I  served  my  time  ?    For  mine  own  gain, 
Or  that  of  the  Ropublic?"     What  was  m^  office? 
QusDstor.     What  was  its  nature  ?    Lucrative,  — 
So  lucrative,  that  all  my  predecessors 
Who  went  forth  poor  returned  home  very  rich. 
I  went  forth  poor  enough, 
But  have  returned  still  poorer  than  I  went. 
Ye  citizens  of  Rome,  behold  what  favor 
Your  masters  sliow  your  brethren !     I  have  borne 
My  country's  arms  with  honor ;  over-served 
My  time ;  returned  in  poverty,  that  might 
Have  amassed  treasures,  —  and  they  thus  reward  me:  — 
Prefer  a  charge  against  me  without  proof, 
Direct  or  indirect ;  without  a  testimony. 
Weighty  or  light ;  without  an  argument, 
Idle  or  plausible ;  without  as  much 
Of  feasibility  as  would  suffice 
To  feed  suspicion's  phantom  !     'VVTiy  is  this  ? 
How  have  I  bought  tliis  hatred  ?    When  my  brother, 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  fell  beneath  their  blows, 
I  called  them  not  assassins !     When  his  friends 
Fell  sacrifices  to  their  afler-vengeance, 
I  did  not  style  them  butchers !  —  did  not  name  them 
The  proud,  perfidious,  insolent  Patricians ! 

Ye  men  of  Rome,  there  is  no  favor,  now. 
For  justice !     Grudgingly  her  dues  are  granted ! 
Your  great  men  boast  no  more  the  love  of  country. 
They  count  their  talents ;  measure  their  domains ; . 
Enlarge  their  palaces ;  dress  forth  their  banquets ; 
Awake  their  lyres  and  timbrels ;  and  with  their  floods 
Of  ripe  Falemian  drown  the  little  left 
Of  virtue !  —  RomaiLS,  I  would  be  your  Tribune. 
Fear  not.  Censors !     I  would  raise  no  tumult ; 
This  hand  's  the  first  to  arm  against  the  mac 
Whoe'er  he  be,  that  favors  civil  discord  • 
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I  have  no  gust  for  blood,  nor  for  oppression ! 
I  sacrifice  to  Justice  and  to  Mercy ! 

The  laws !  the  laws !    Of  common  right  the  guard,  -i— 
The  wealth,  the  happiness,  the  freedom  of 
The  Nadon !     Who  has  hidden  them,  defaced  them, 
Sold  them,  corrupted  them  from  the  pure  letter  ? 
Why  do  they  guard  the  rich  man's  cloak  from  a  rent, 
And  tear  the  poor  man's  garment  from  his  back  ? 
Why  are  they,  in  the  proud  man's  grasp,  a  sword, 
And  in  the  hand  of  the  humble  man,  a  reed  ? 
The  laws !    The  laws !    I  ask  you  for  the  laws ! 
Demand  them  in  my  country's  sacred  name ! 
Still  silent  ?    Reckless  still  of  my  appeal  ? 
Bomans !  I  ask  the  office  of  your  Tribune ! 


U.  GALQACUS  TO  THE  CALKDOHOAJXS.  ^  Original  Ahridgment  from  TaeituM. 

Reflecting  on  the  origin  of  this  war,  and  on  the  straits  to  which 
wo  are  reduced,  I  am'  persuaded,  0  Caledonians,  that  to  your  strong 
hands  and  indomitable  will  is  British  liberty  this  day  confided.  There 
is  DO  retreat  for  us,  if  vanquished.  Not  even  the  sea,  covered  as  it  is 
by  the  Roman  fleet,  ofiers  a  path  for  escape.  And  thus  war  and  arms, 
ever  welcomed  by  the  brave,  are  now  the  only  safety  of  the  cowardly, 
^f  any  such  there  be.  No  refuge  is  behind  us ;  naught  but  the  rocks, 
.id  the  waves,  and  the  deadlier  Romans :  men  whose  pride  you  have 
vainly  tried  to  conciliate  by  forbearance ;  whose  cruelty  you  have 
vainly  sought  to  deprecate  by  moderation.  The  robbers  of  the  globe, 
when  the  land  fiiils,  they  scour  the  sea.  Is  the  enemy  rich, — they  are 
avaricious ;  is  he  poor, —  they  are  ambitious.  The  East  and  the  West 
are  unable  to  satiate  their  desires.  Wealth  and  poverty  are  alike 
coveted  by  their  rapacity.  To  carry  offi  to  massacre,  to  make  seiz- 
ures under  false  pretences,  this  they  call  empire ;  and  when  they  make 
a  desert,  they  call  it  peace ! 

Do  not  suppoflc,  however,  that  the  prowess  of  these  Romans  is  equal 
to  their  lust.  They  have  tlirived  on  our  divisions.  They  know  how 
to  torn  the  vices  of  others  to  their  own  profit.  Casting  off  all  hope 
of  pardon,  let  us  exhibit  the  courage  of  men  to  whom  salvation  and 
glory  are  equally  dear.  Nursed  in  freedom  as  we  have  been,  uncon- 
quered  and  unconquerable,  let  us,  in  the  first  onset,  show  these  usurp- 
ers what  manner  of  men  they  are  that  Old  Caledonia  shelters  in  her 
bosom!  All  the  incitements  to  victory  are  on  our  side.  Wives, 
parents,  children,  —  these  we  have  to  protect ;  and  these  the  Romans 
have  not.  They  have  none  to  cry  shame  upon  their  flight ;  none  to 
shed  tears  of  exultation  at  their  success.  Few  in  numbers,  fearfrd 
from  ignorance,  gazing  on  unknown  forests  and  untried  seas,  the  Oods 
have  delivered  them,  hemmed  in,  bound  and  helpless,  into  our  hands. 
Let  no*  their  showy  aspect,  their  glitter  of  silver  and  gold,  dismay 
you.     Such  adornments  can  neither  harm  nor  protect  from  harm.    In 
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ihe  very  Hue  of  iho  enemy  we  Hhall  find  iriends.  The  Britons,  the 
GaulB,  ike  Gemums,  will  recognize  tlicir  own  cause  in  ours.  Hm  k 
a  leader ;  here  an  army !  There  are  tributt!^,  and  levicB,  and  badgw 
of  servitade,  —  impositionB,  which  to  ashiinie,  or  to  trample  under  foot 
forever,  lies  now  in  the  power  of  your  arms.  Forth,  tlien,  Caledonians 
to  the  field !     Think  of  your  ancestors !     Think  of  your  desoendants  * 


15.    ICILIUS  ON  TIBGINIA*8    8EIZUBB.  — T.  B.  MaemOmg. 

Now,  by  your  children's  cradles, — now,  by  your  fiithers'  graTe^ 
Be  men  to-day.  Quints,  or  be  forever  slaves ! 
For  this  did  Servius  give  us  laws  ?     For  this  did  Lucreee  bleed  ? 
For  this  was  the  great  vengeance  wrought  on  Tarqiiin's  evil  seed  ? 
For  this  did  those  fidse  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  their  sire  ? 
For  this  did  Scsevola's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan  fire  ? 
Shall  the  vile  earth-fox  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the  Ivm's  den  f 
Shall  we,  who  could  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wioked  Ten  * 
0  for  that  ancient  spirit  which  curbed  the  Senate's  will !  * 
0  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred  HUl ! 
In  those  brave  days  our  fathers  stood  firmly,  side  by  side ; 
They  faced  the  Marcian  fury ;  they  tamed  the  Fabian  pride ; 
They  drove  the  fiercest  Quinctiiis  an  outcast  forth  from  Rome  * 
They  sent  the  haughtiest  Claudius  with  shivered  fasces  home. 
But  wliat  their  care  bequeathed  as,  our  madness  flung  away : 
All  the  ripe  fruit  of  threescore  years  was  blighted  in  a  day. 
K\ult,  ye  proud  Patricians  !     The  hard-fought  fight  is  o'er. 
We  strove  for  honors,  —  't  was  in  vain  :  for  freedom,  —  't  is  no  more. 
No  crier  to  the  polling  summons  the  eager  throng ; 
No  Tribune  breathes  the  word  of  might,  that  guards  the  weak  ftom 

wrong. 
Our  very  hearts,  that  were  so  high,  sink  down  beneath  your  will. 
Riches,  and  lands,  and  power,  and  state  —  ye  have  them: — keep 

them  still. 
Still  keep  the  holy  fillets ;  still  keep  the  purple  gown. 
The  axes  and  the  curule  chair,  the  car,  and  laurel  crown  : 
Still  press  us  for  your  cohorts,  and,  when  the  fight  is  done. 
Still  fill  your  garners  from  the  soil  which  our  good  swords  have  wwi. 
But,  by  the  Shades  beneath  us,  and  by  the  Gods  above, 
Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  love  ! 
Have  ye  not  graceful  ladies,  whose  spotless  lineage  springs 
From  Consuls,  and  High  Pontiffs,  and  ancient  Alban  ki^  ? 
Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life  — 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of  wife ; 
The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vexed  soul  endures. 
The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke  as  yours. 
Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast  with  pride ; 
Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  enfold  an  unpolluted  bride  • 
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Spare  ns  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  onntterable  shame, 

That  turns  the  ooward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard's  blood  to  flaine, 

Lest,  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  je  taste  of  our  despair. 

And  learn,  bj  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much  the  wretched  dare. 


Ift.    THE  SPABTANff  VLARCIL— Felicia Henuau.   0om,  1704 ;  tftetf,  1886. 

The  Sputant  used  not  the  trumpet  in  their  march  into  battle,  lajs  Thacydtdes,  became  they 
ridied  not  to  easlte  the  rage  of  their  warriors.  Their  charging-etep  waa  maitfe  to  the  Dorian 
mood  of  flutea  and  loft  reoorden. 

T  WAS  mom  upon  the  Grecian  hills,  where  peasants  dressed  the  vines ; 
Sunlight  was  on  Cithseron's  rills,  Arcadia's  rocks  and  pines. 
And  brightlj,  through  his  reeds  and  flowers,  Eurotas  wandered  by, 
When  a  sound  arose  fixim  Sparta's  towers  of  solemn  harmony. 
Was  it  the  hunter's  choral  strain,  to  the  woodland-goddess  poured  ? 
Did  vir^  hands,  indPallas'  &ne,  stnke  the  full-sounding  chord  ? 

But  helms  were  glancing  on  the  stream,  spears  ranged  in  close  array. 
And  shields  flung  back  a  glorious  beam  to  the  mom  of  a  fearfiil  day  ! 
And  the  mountain  echoes  of  the  land  swelled  through  the  deep-blue  sky 
While  to  soft  strains  moved  forth  a  band  of  men  that  moved  to  die. 
They  marched  not  with  the  trumpet's  blast,  nor  bade  the  hom  peal  out ; 
And  the  laurel-groves,  as  on  they  passed,  rung  with  no  battle  shout ! 

They  asked  no  clarion's  voice  to  fire  their  souls  with  an  impulse  high  ; 
Biit  the  Dorian  reed,  and  the  Spartan  lyre,  for  the  sons  of  liberty ! 
And  still  sweet  flutes,  their  path  around,  sent  forth  iEolian  breath  : 
They  needed  not  a  stemer  sound  to  marshal  them  for  death ! 
So  moved  they  calmly  to  their  field,  thence  never  to  retum, 
Save  bringing  back  the  Spartan  shield,  or  on  it  proudly  home  ! 


17.  THE  GREEKS'  &ETUEN  FROM  B ATTLE.  — /Mtf . 

lo  !  they  oome,  they  come  I  garlands  for  every  shrine ! 

Strike  lyres  to  greet  them  home !  bring  roses,  pour  ye  wine  ! 

Swell,  swell  the  Dorian  flute,  through  the  blue,  triumphant  sky ! 

Let  the  Cittem's  tone  salute  the  sons  of  victory. 

With  the  offering  of  bright  blood,  they  have  ransomed  hearth  and  tomb, 

Vineyard,  and  field,  and  flood ;  —  lo !  they  oome,  they  come ! 

Sin^  it  where  olives  wave,  and  by  the  glittering  sea, 
And  o'er  each  hero's  grave,  —  sing,  sing,  the  land  is  free ! 
Mark  ye  the  flashing  oars,  and  the  spears  that  Kght  the  deep  ! 
How  the  festal  sunshine  pours,  where  the  lords  of  battle  sweep  ! 
Bach  hath  brought  back  his  shield  ;  —  maid,  greet  thy  lover  home  ! 
Mother,  from  that  proud  field, — lo !  thy  son  is  come ! 

Who  murmured  of  the  dead  ?     Hush,  boding  voice !     We  know 
That  many  a  shining  head  lies  in  its  glory  low. 
Breathe  not  those  names  to-day !    They  shall  have  their  praise  ere  lon^ 
And  a  power  all  hearts  to  sway,  in  ever-burning  song. 
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Bat  now  ehed  flowere,  poar  wine,  to  hail  the  eonqiMran  Jtonie. 
Bring  wreaths  for  evcrj  shrine,  —  lo !  they  oome,  tbej  come. 


18.   ODE, —  fFUliamCoUina,  Bont,  1790 }  dittf,  ITfiC 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  oold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
8he  there  shall  dross  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod* 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung ; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair, 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there. 


19.  vmoiNirs,  AS  tiubune,  reffsks  the  appeal  of  appius  CLArniTTB. 

—  Oripinal  Peuraphreue  from  Licj/. 

I  AFFIRM,  0  Boinans,  tluit  Appius  Claudius  is  the  only  man  not 
entitled  to  a  |«irticiijatioii  in  the  laws,  nor  to  the  common  privileges  of 
v.vW  or  liuniiiii  society.  Tlio  tribuiuil  over  which,  us  perpetual  Decemvir, 
h\j  presidcil,  was  made  the  fortress  of  all  villaiiics.  A  despiser  of  Gods 
Mid  men,  ho  vent4^1  his  fury  on  the  proiM^rtics  and  persons  of  citizens, 
threatening  all  with  his  nxls  and  axoH.  Executioners,  not  Lictors, 
wjre  his  attendiiutM.  His  passioas  roaming  from  rapine  to  murder, 
r-um  munfer  to  lust,  he  tore  a  free-lx)rn  maiden,  as  if  she  were  a 
prisoner  of  war,  from  the  embraces  of  me,  her  father,  before  the 
<  yes  of  the  Roman  People,  and  gave  her  to  his  creature,  the  purveyor 
(■!*  his  secret  pleasures  !  Ye  heard,  my  countrymen,  the  cruel  decree, 
the  infamous  decision.  Ye  beheld  the  right  hand  of  the  father  armed 
agjiinst  his  daughter.  Armed  against^  do  I  siiy  ?  No,  by  the  Gods ! 
armed  in  her  hehalt\ — since  it  was  to  rescue  her,  by  death,  from  dis- 
honor, that  I  sheathed  in  her  iimocent  bosom  the  knife !  Ye  heard 
the  tyrant,  when  the  uncle  and  the  lx»trothed  husl)and  of  Virginia 
i-aised  her  lifeless  body,  onlor  them  to  l)e  taken  oflf  to  prison.  Yes, 
1  tomans,  even  at  tliat  tnigi(;al  moment,  the  miscreant  Claudius  was 
more  moved  by  the  disappointment  of  his  gross  sensual  appetite  than 
by  the  untimely  death  of  the  unoffending  victim  ! 

And  Ai)pius  Claudius  now  appeals  !  You  hear  his  words  :  "  1 
n  >pciil !  "  This  man,  who,  so  recently,  as  Decemvir,  would  have  con- 
signed a  frcc-lx)m  maiden  to  Iwnds  and  to  dishonor,  utters  that  sacred 
ojwpression,  that  safeguard  of  lloman  lilierty,  —  "I  appeal !  "  Well  may 
ye  stand  awe-struck  and  silent,  O  my  countrymen !  Ye  see,  at 
length,  that  there  are  Gods  who  overlook  human  affairs  ;  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  retribution  !     Ye  see  that  punishment  must  sooner 
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or  later  overtake  all  tyranny  and  injustice.  The  man  who  abciished 
the  right  of  appeal  now  appeals !  The  man  who  trampled  on  the 
rights  of  the  People  now  implores  the  protection  of  the  People ! 
And,  finally,  the  man  who  nsed  to  call  the  prison  the  fitting  domicile  of 
the  Boman  commons  shall  now  find  that  it  was  built  for  him  also. 
Wherefore,  Appius  Claudius,  though  thou  shouldst  appeal,  again  and 
again,  to  me,  the  Tribune  of  the  People,  I  will  as  often  refer  thee  to 
a  Judge,  on  the  charge  of  having  sentenced  a  free  person  to  slavery. 
And  since  thou  wilt  not  go  before  a  Judge,  well  knowing  that  justice 
will  condemn  thee  to  death,  I  hereby  order  thee  to  be  taken  hence  to 
prison,  as  one  condemned. 


20.  GANULSIUS  AGAINST  PATRICIAN  ARROGANCE. 
Original  Paraphnse  from  liry. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  0  Bomans,  that  Patrician  arrogance  ha^ 
denied  to  us  the  rights  of  a  common  humanity.  What  do  we  now 
demand  ?  First,  the  right  of  intermarriage ;  and  then,  that  the  People 
may  confer  honors  on  whom  they  please.  And  why,  in  the  name  of 
Roman  manhood,  my  countrymen, — why  should  these  jxwr  boons  be 
refused  ?  Why,  for  claiming  them,  was  I  near  being  assaulted,  just 
now,  in  the  senate-house  ?  Will  the  city  no  longer  stand,  —  will  the 
einpire  be  dissolved, — because  we  claim  that  Plebeians  shall  no  longer 
l)e  excluded  from  the  Consulship  ?  Truly  thase  J^atricians  will,  by 
and  by,  begrudge  us  a  participation  in  the  light  of  day  ;  they  will  be 
indignant  that  we  breathe  the  same  air  ;  that  we  share  with  them  the 
fasulty  of  speech ;  that  we  wear  the  forms  of  human  beings  !  But  I 
cry  them  mercy.  They  tell  us  it  is  contrary  to  religion  that  a  Ple- 
beian should  be  made  Consul !  The  ancient  religion  of  Home  forbids 
it !  Ah !  verily  ?  How  will  they  reconcile  this  pretence  to  the  facts  ? 
Though  not  admitted  to  the  archives,  nor  to  the  commentaries  of  the 
Pontile,  there  are  some  notorious  facts,  which,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  well  know.  We  know  that  there  were  Kings 
before  there  were  Consuls  in  Bome.  We  know  that  Consuls  possess 
no  prerogative,  no  dignity,  not  formerly  inherent  in  Kings.  We  know 
that  Numa  Pompilius  waa  made  King  at  Bome,  who  was  not  only 
not  it  Patrician,  Imt  not  even  a  citizen ;  that  Lucius  Tarquinius,  who 
was  not  even  of  Italian  extraction,  was  made  King ;  that  Servius 
Tullius,  who  was  the  son  of  a  captive  woman  by  an  unknown  father, 
was  made  King.  And  shall  Plebeians,  who  formerly  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  Throne,  now,  on  the  juggling  plea  of  religious  objec- 
tion, be  debarred  from  the  Consulship? 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  offices  of  the  State  are  withheld  from 
us.  To  keep  pure  their  dainty  blood,  these  Patricians  would  prevent, 
by  law,  all  mtermarriage  of  members  of  their  order  with  Plebeians. 
Could  there  be  a  more  marked  indignity,  a  more  humiliating  iasult, 
than  this  ?     Why  not  legiskte  against  our  living  in  the  same  neigh 
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jorfaood,  dwelliiig  under  the  sBine  ddes,  waUdng  tibe  Mine  eu(k! 
IgnonuDj  not  to  be  endured!  Was  it  for  this  we  eq)elled  Kin^? 
\Va8  it  for  this  that  we  exchanged  one  master  fiv  many?  ^o! 
Let  the  rights  we  chiim  be  admitted,  or  let  the  Patricians  fi^t  the 
buttles  of  the  State  themsdves.  Let  the  publio  offioes  be  open  to 
all ;  let  every  invidious  law  in  regard  to  marriage  be  abolished ;  or, 
by  the  Gods  of  our  fathers,  let  th^  be  no  levy  of  troops  to  achieve 
victories  in  the  benefits  of  which  the  People  shall  not  most  tmfij 
and  equally  partake ! 


21.  CATILINE  TO  HIS  ARMY,  NEAR  rXSChA—BenJtnuoH.   Bom^lVtA i iiai,im. 

A  panphraw  of  the  celebrated  speech  which  Sallust  attributes  to  CalOine,  previoai  Ittti 
eogagemeiit  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  his  army,  and  his  own  death. 

I  NEVER  yet  knew,  Soldiers,  that  in  fight 
Words  add^  virtue  unto  valiant  men ; 
Or  that  a  General's  oration  made 
An  army  fall  or  stand :  but  how  much  prowess, 
Habitual  or  natural,  each  man's  breast 
Was  owner  of,  so  much  in  act  it  showed. 
Whom  neither  glory  nor  danger  can  excite, 
'T  is  vain  to  attempt  with  speech. 

Two  armies  wait  us,  Soldiers ;  one  from  Home 
Tlie  other  fror  the  provinces  of  Gaul. 
The  sword  mvL^i  now  direct  and  cut  our  passage. 
I  only,  therefore,  wish  you,  when  you  strike. 
To  have  your  valors  and  your  souls  about  you ; 
And  thiuk  you  carry  in  your  la1x)ring  hands 
The  things  you  seek, —  glory  and  liberty  ! 
For  by  your  swords  the  Fates  must  be  instructed ! 
If  we  can  give  the  blow,  all  will  be  safe ; 
Wc  shall  not  want  provision,  nor  supplies ; 
The  colonies  and  free  towns  will  lie  open  ; 
Where,  if  we  yield  to  fear,  expect  no  place. 
Nor  friend,  to  shelter  those  whom  their  own  fortune 
And  ill-used  arms  have  left  without  protection. 

You  might  have  lived  in  sen'itude  or  exile, 
Or  safe  at  Rome,  depending  on  the  great. 
But  that  you  thought  those  things  unfit  for  men ; 
And,  in  tliat  thought,  my  friends,  you  then  were  valiant : 
For  no  man  ever  yet  changed  peace  for  war 
But  he  that  meant  to  conquer.     Hold  that  purpose. 
Meet  the  opposing  anny  in  that  spirit. 
There 's  more  necessity  you  should  be  such, 
In  fighting  for  yourselves,  than  they  for  others. 
He 's  base  who  trusts  his  feet,  whasc  hands  are  armed. 

Methinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  Heaven  at  leisure 
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For  the  great  spectacle.    Draw,  then,  jour  swords ; 
And,  should  our  destiny  begrudge  our  virtue 
The  honor  of  the  day,  let  us  take  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us ! 


32.      8PABTA0U8  TO  THB  GLADIATOBS  AT  CAF0A.  —  E,  Kellogg, 

It  had  been  a  day  of  triumph  in  Oapua.  Lentulus,  returning  with 
▼ictorious  eagles,  had  amused  the  populace  with  the  sports  of  the 
amphitheatre  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  even  in  that  luxurious 
city.  The  shouts  of  revelry  had  died  away ;  the  roar  of  the  lion  had 
ceased ;  the  last  loiterer  had  retired  from  the  banquet ;  and  the  lights 
in  the  palace  of  the  victor  were  extinguished.  The  moon,  piercing  the 
tissue  of  fleecy  clouds,  silvered  the  dew-drops  on  the  corslet  of  the 
Soman  sentinel,  and  tipped  the  dark  waters  of  the  Vultumus  with  a 
wavy,  tremulous  light.  No  sound  was  heard,  save  the  last  sob  of  some 
retiring  wave,  telling  its  story  to  the  smooth  pebbles  of  the  beach  • 
and  then  all  was  still  as  the  breast  when  the  spirit  has  departed.  In 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  amphitheatre,  a  band  of  gladiators  were  assem- 
bled ;  their  muscles  still  knotted  with  the  agony  of  conflict,  the  foam 
upon  their  lips,  the  scowl  of  battle  yet  lingering  on  their  brows ;  when 
Spartacus,  starting  fl)rth  from  amid  the  throng,  thus  addressed  them  : 

«*  Ye  call  me  chief;  and  ye  do  well  to  call  him  chief  who,  for 
twelve  long  years,  has  met  upon  the  arena  every  shape  of  man  or 
beast  the  broad  empire  of  Rome  could  furnish,  and  who  never  yet 
lowered  his  arm.  If  there  be  one  among  you  who  can  say,  that  ever, 
in  public  fight  or  private  brawl,  my  actions  did  belie  my  tongue,  let 
him  stand  forth,  and  say  it.  If  there  be  three  in  all  your  company 
dare  face  me  on  the  bloody  sands,  let  them  come  on.  And  yet  I  was 
not  always  thus,  —  a  hifed  butcher,  a  savage  chief  of  still  more  sav- 
age men  !  My  ancestors  came  from  old  Sparta,  and  settled  among 
the  vine-clad  rocks  and  citron  groves  of  Syrasella.  My  early  life  ran 
quiet  as  the  brooks  by  which  I  sported ;  and  when,  at  noon,  I  gath- 
ered the  sheep  beneath  the  shade,  and  played  upon  the  shepherd's 
flute,  there  was  «  fHend,  the  son  of  a  neighbor,  to  join  me  in  the 
pastime.  We  led  our  flocks  to  the  same  pasture,  and  partook  together 
our  rustic  meal.  One  evening,  after  the  sheep  were  folded,  and  we 
were  all  seated  beneath  the  myrtle  which  shaded  our  cottage,  my 
grandsire,  an  old  man,  was  telling  of  Marathon,  and  Leuctra ;  and 
how,  in  ancient  times,  a  little  band  of  Spartans,  in  a  defile  of  the 
mountains,  had  withstood  a  whole  army.  I  did  not  then  know  what 
war  was ;  but  my  cheeks  burned,  I  knew  not  why,  and  I  clasped  the 
knees  of  that  venerable  man,  until  my  mother,  parting  the  hair  from 
off  my  forehead,  kissed  my  throbbing  temples,  and  bade  me  go  to  rest, 
and  think  no  more  of  those  old  tales  and  savage  wars.  That  very 
night,  the  Romans  landed  on  our  coast.  I  saw  the  breast  that  had 
nourished  me  trampled  by  the  hoof  of  the  war-horse ;  the  bleeding 
body  of  my  fiither  flung  amidst  the  blazing  rafters  of  our  d^^eDfaur ! 
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"  To-day  I  killed  e  man  in  the  arena ;  and,  when  I  broke  his  L^ 
iiiet-clas]>R,  1>chold  !  he  was  my  friend.  He  knew  me,  smiled  fiiindy, 
g:usped,  and  dieil ;  —  the  same  sweet  smile  upon  his  lips  that  I  had 
marked,  when,  in  adv(?nturous  lx)yhood,  we  scaled  the  lofty  cliff  to 
pluck  the  fin*t  rijKi  gniiH-s,  and  bojir  them  home  in  childish  triumph! 
I  told  the  praetor  that  the  dcsid  man  had  been  my  friend,  generous  and 
brave  ;  and  I  In'^rirc  1  that  I  might  bear  away  the  body,  to  bum  it 
on  a  funcnd  pilo,  and  nioum  over  its  ashes.  Ay !  upon  ray  knees, 
amid  the  diust  and  h]cnyd  of  the  arena,  I  begged  that  poor  boon,  while  all 
tlie  assembled  maids  and  matrons,  and  the  holy  vir^ns  they  call  Vtf- 
tals,  and  the  niliblo,  shouted  in  derision,  deeming  it  rare  sport,  forsooth, 
ti>  s^iQ  Koine V  fiercest  gladiator  turn  pale  and  tremble  at  sight  of  that 
]>iL'ce  of  blce«ling  clay !  And  the  prastor  drew  back  as  I  were  potta- 
tiin,  and  sternly  s:iid,  —  *Let  the  carrion  rot;  there  are  no  noble 
men  but  ll^jmanr* !'  And  so,  Mlow^ffladiatarSf  must  you,  and  so  must 
i,  die  like  do^rs.  0,  llome  !  llome  !  thou  hast  been  a  tender  nurae 
to  me.  Ay  !  thou  hast  given,  to  that  poor,  gentle,  timid  shepheid- 
lad,  who  never  kiK^w  a  harriher  tone  than  a  flute-note,  muscles  of  iron 
and  a  hcurt  of  flint;  tauixht  him  to  drive  the  sword  through  plaited 
iii.iil  and  links  of  ruLTgod  brass,  and  warm  it  in  the  marrow  of  his  foe; 
—  to  giizc  into  the  irlaring  eyc-Udls  of  the  fierce  Numidiau  lion,  even 
iL<  a  lK)y  ui»on  a  liingiiing  girl  I  And  he  shall  pay  thee  back,  until  the 
y.jllow  Tilwr  is  red  a^i  frothing  wine,  and  in  its  deei>cst  ooze  thy  life- 
blufd  lies  curdK^l! 

"  Yc  stand  iicrc  now  like  giants,  as  ye  arc !  Tlie  strength  of  bnu» 
is  in  your  tcjnirlu-niMl  sinews ;  but  to-morrow  wme  llonian  Adonis. 
In'atliini;  sweet  jKTfuinc  from  his  curly  locks,  shall  with  his  lily 
lliLrci"s  ]»at  your  red  bniwn,  an<l  Ixit  his  sesterces  upon  your  blood. 
llark  !  hear  yc  yon  lion  i-oaring  in  his  den  ?  Tis  three  diiys  since  he 
t.isted  flesh  ;  but  to-morrow  he  shall  break  his  fast  upon  yours,  —  and 
a  dainty  meal  lor  him  ye  will  be  !  If  ye  are  beasts,  then  stand  hero 
like  fat  oxtMi,  waiting  for  the  butcher's  knife!  If  ye  are  men,  —  fol- 
lt)W  me !  Strike  down  yon  guard,  gain  the  mountain  passes,  and  there 
d  •  bloo<ly  work,  as  did  your  sires  at  Old  ThermopyUe !  Is  S}>arta  dead  ? 
Is  the  old  Grecian  spirit  frozen  in  your  veins,  that  you  do  crouch 
and  ciDwer  like  a  lx^lalx)red  hound  beneath  his  master's  lash  ?  0,  com- 
rades !  warriors  I  Tliracians  !  — if  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  for  out' 
srires  !  If  we  mu'st  slaughter,  let  us  slaughter  our  oppressors!  If 
wrt  must  die,  lot  it  be  under  the  clear  sky,  by  the  bright  waters,  in 
noSle,  honorable  battle  ! " 


23.  SPARTlCUS  TO  THE  ROMAN  ENVOYS  IN  ETRURIA.  — OnVriiM/ 

Envoys  of  Rome,  the  poor  camp  of  Spartacus  is  too  much  honored 
by  your  presence.  And  does  Home  stoop  to  parley  with  the  escaped 
gladiator,  with  the  reliel  rufhan,  for  whom  heretofore  no  slight  has 
Ijoen  too  scornful  ?  You  hjive  come,  with  steel  in  your  right  hand, 
and  with  gold  in  your  left.      What  heed  we  give  the  former,  ask 
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C<JSsinTua  ;  ask  CkuJius ;  ask  Yarinius ;  ask  the  Ixjncs  of  your  legions 
that  fertilize  the  Lucanian  plains.  And  for  your  gold  —  would  ye 
know  what  we  do  with  that^  —  go  ask  the  laborer,  the  trodden  poor, 
the  helpless  and  the  hopeless,  on  our  route ;  ask  all  whom  IWiuan 
tynmnj  had  crashed,  or  Roman  avarice  plundered.  Ye  have  seen 
mc  before ;  but  je  <]hd  not  then  shun  my  glance  as  now.  Ye  have 
seen  me  in  the  arena,  when  I  was  Home's  pet  ruffian,  daily  ei^tiAareil 
with  Uood  of  men  or  beasts.  One  day  —  shall  I  forget  it  ever  ?  — 
y»  were  {Hresent ;  —  I  had  fouj?ht  long  and  well.  Exhausted  as  I  was, 
your  munerator,  your  lord  oi  the  games,  bethought  him,  it  were  an 
equal  match  to  set  against  me  a  new  man,  younger  and  lighter  than 
I,  but  fresh  and  valiant.  With  Thracian  sword  and  buckler,  forth  he 
came,  a  beautiful  defiance  on  his  brow  !  Bloody  and  brief  the  fight. 
"He  has  it!"  cried  the  People;  ''habet!  habet!''  But  still  he 
lowered  not  his  arm,  until,  at  length,  I  held  him,  gashed  and  fainting, 
in  my  power.  I  looked  around  upon  the  Podium,  where  sat  your 
Senators  and  men  of  State,  to  catch  the  signal  of  release,  of  mercy. 
But  not  a  thumb  was  reversed.  To  crown  your  sport,  the  vanquished 
man  must  die !  Obedient  brute  that  I  was,  I  was  about  to  slay  him, 
when  a  few  hurried  words  —  rather  a  welcome  to  death  than  a  plea 
for  life  —  told  me  he  was  a  Thracian.  I  stood  transfixed.  The 
arena  vanished.  I  was  in  Thrace,  upon  my  native  hills !  The  sword 
dropped  from  my  hands.  I  raised  the  dying  youth  tenderly  in  my 
arms.  0,  the  magnanimity  of  Rome  !  Your  haughty  leaders,  en- 
raged at  being  cheated  of  their  death-show,  hissed  their  disappoint- 
ment, and  shouted,  "  Kill !  "  I  heeded  them  as  I  would  heed  the 
bowl  of  wolves.  Kill  himf  —  They  might  better  have  asked  the 
mother  to  kill  the  babe,  smiling  in  her  face.  Ah !  he  was  already 
wounded  unto  death ;  and,  amid  the  angry  yells  of  the  spectators,  ho 
died.  That  night  I  was  scourged  for  disobedience.  I  shall  not  forgot 
it.     Should  memory  fail,  there  are  scars  here  to  quicken  it. 

Well;  do  not  grow  impatient.  Some  hours  after,  finding  myself, 
with  seventy  fellow-gladiators,  alone  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  laboring 
thought  broke  forth  in  words.  I  said,  —  I  know  not  what.  I  only 
know  that,  when  I  ceased,  my  comrades  looked  each  other  in  the 
foce —  and  then  burst  forth  the  simultaneous  cry —  "  Lead  on !  lead 
on,  0  Spartacus !  "  Forth  we  rushed,  —  seized  what  rude  weapons 
Chanoe  threw  in  our  way,  and  to  the  mountaias  speeded.  There, 
day  by  day,  our  little  band  increased.  Disdainful  Rome  sent  after  us 
a  handful  of  her  troops,  with  a  soourge  for  the  slave  Spartacus. 
Their  weapons  soon  were  ours.  She  sent  an  army ;  and  down  &om 
old  Vesuvius  we  poured,  and  slew  three  thousand.  Now  it  was  Spar- 
taoos  the  dreaded  rebel !  A  larger  army,  headed  hj  the  PrsBtor,  was 
sent,  and  routed ;  then  another  still.  And  always  I  remembered  that 
fierce  cry,  rivine  my  heart,  and  calling  me  to  "  kill ! "  In  three 
jntdied  batde6,have  I  not  obeyed  it?    And  now  affiightod  Rome 
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sondfl  her  two  Consuls,  and  puts  forth  all  her  strength  by  land  and  set, 
us  if  a  Pyrrnai  or  a  Hannibal  were  on  her  borders ! 

Envoys  of  Rome!  To  Lentulus  and  Oellius  bear  this  nwsBigB: 
"  Their  graves  are  measured ! "  Look  on  that  narrow  stream,  a  alfer 
thread,  high  on  the  mountain's  side  I  Slenderly  it  winds,  bat  soon  w 
swelled  by  others  meeting  it,  until  a  torrent,  terriUe  and  strong  it 
sweeps  to  the  abyss,  where  all  is  ruin.  So  Spartfieos  comes  on !  So 
swells  his  force,  —  small  and  despised  at  first,  but  now  lesistleB! 
On,  on  to  Home  we  come !  The  gladiators  oome !  Let  Opdenoe 
tremble  in  all  his  palaces!  Let  Oppression  shudder  to  thmk  tlie 
oppressed  may  have  their  turn !  Let  Cruelty  turn  pale  at  thought  of 
redder  hands  than  his !  0 !  we  shall  not  forget  Rome's  many  !»• 
.^iis.  She  shall  not  find  her  training  was  all  wasted  upon  indocile 
pupib.     Now,  begone !     Prepare  the  Eternal  City  for  our  games! 


24.  UARULLUS  TO  THE  ROMAN  POPULACE— 5ik<ii«|pc«rt. 

Wherefore  rejoice  that  Csesar  comes  in  triumph  ? 
What  conquest  brings  he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  thingB! 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome  ! 
Knew  ye  not  Poinpey  ?     Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-toi)S, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  life-long  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome ; 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks 
To  hear  the  re[  Jication  of  your  sounds. 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
Ami  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holi<hiy  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way, 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey 's  blood  ? 
Begone  !     Run  to  your  houses,  ftdl  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  Gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude ! 


25.  MARCUS  BRUTUS   ON  THE  DEATH  OF   CISSAJBL^Shaktptt^ 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  Hear  me  for  my  cause ;  and  he 
silent,  that  you  may  hear.  Believe  me  for  mine  honor;  and  hav9 
respect  to  mine  honor,  that  you  may  believe.  Censure  me  in  your 
wisdom ;  and  awake  your  senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge.     If 
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I  be  any  in  this  assembly,  —  any  dear  fiiend  of  Caesar's, — to  him  T 
that  Bmtns'  love  to  Csesar  was  not  less  than  his.  If,  then,  that 
d  demand  why  Bnitos  rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer : 
that  I  byed  Caesar  less,  but  tlmt  I  loved  Home  more.  Had  you 
sr  CsBBar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that  Caesar  were 
,  to  live  all  freemen  ?  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  a^ 
as  fbrtonate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor  him ;  but 
)  was  ambitious,  1  slew  him.  There  are  tears,  for  his  love ;  joy, 
lis  fi)rtane ;  honor,  for  his  valor ;  and  death,  for  his  ambition ! 
» 18  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak  ;  for 
have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a 
an  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so 
tiui  will  not  love  his  country  ?     If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I 

ded.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

one  ?  —  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no  more  to 
IT  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his  death  is 
llefl  in  ihe  Capitol;  his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was 
hy ;  nor  his  offences  en:ft>rced,  for  which  he  suffered  death, 
ere  oomeB  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony ;  who,  though  he 
no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his  djring,  a  place 
lie  commonwealth :  As  which  of  you  shall  not  ?  With  this  I 
rt :  That,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Home,  I  have 
Mme  dagger  fi>r  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need 
kath. 


1  MASK  ANTONT  TO  THE  PEOPLE,  ON  CiESAR^B  DEATH. —Skak$p9ar§. 

Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen !  lend  me  your  ears. 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  ofl  interrdd  with  their  bones : 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar  !     Noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious  :  — 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  &ult ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it ! 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest  - 
For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man ! 
So  are  they  all !  all  honorable  men,  — 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  iuneral. 

He  was  my  firiend,  faithful  and  just  to  me,  — 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man ! 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Home, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff!  — 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
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And  Bratas  is  an  honorable  man ! 
You  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  tlirice  presciitud  huu  a  kiugly  crown, 
^Miich  he  did  thrice  refiLse :  was  this  ambltioa  I— 
Yet  Brutus  kijs  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  sui-e  he  is  an  houonible  man ! 
^  I  spoak  not  to  disiprovo  what  Jkutus  epoke; 

But  hero  I  aui  to  sjieak  what  I  do  know. 
You  nil  did  love  him  oiico ;  not  ^rithout  cause : 
Wliat  cause  withholds*  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  ? 
O  judgmout !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  mcu  have  lost  their  reason !     Bear  with  me : 
^!y  hciirt  is  iu  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar ; 
And  I  miLst  paui?e  till  it  come  Iwek  to  me.  — 

But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Cajsar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  —  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  jxwr  to  do  him  reverence ! 

0  masters !  if*  I  were  disiK)sc<l  to  stir 
Your  liearts  and  minds  to  nmtiny  and  rage, 

1  8houM  do  Brutas  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men  !  — 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong :  I  rather  choose 
To  wrtDng  the  ddjul,  to  wrung  mysi?lt'and  you, 
Than  I  will  wnuig  sucli  honora>)le  men !  — 
But  here  's  a  pMruhmcnt  with  the  sad  of  Caesar,  — 
I  found  it  in  his  clostjt,  —  't  is  his  will ! 
liCt  but  the  conmions  luMir  this  testament, — 
Whieli,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  moan  to  read,  — 
And  they  would  g«)  and  kiss  dciid  Csesar's  wounds 
And  dip  their  na])kins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  bog  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dyin^jT,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Be^pieathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue ! 

If  you  have  tear?,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
The  fii*st  time  ever  Ciusar  put  it  on  : 
T  was  on  a  suiunur's  evening,  in  his  tent, — 
That  day  ho  overeame  the  Nervii !  — 
Look  I  in  tliis  i»hu?c,  ran  Cas>ius'  dagger  through : 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made!  — 
Through  this,  —  the  well-lxsloved  Brutus  stabbed ! 
And,  as  he  ])]ucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  tho  WokI  of  C;esur  Ibllowo'l  it ! 
A.S  ruahing  out  of  doors,  t4)  lie  resolvo<l 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no  ! 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Ca?^r's  angel ; 
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Judge,  0  ye  Gods,  how  dearly  Osesar  loved  him ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ! 
I<\>r  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitode,  more  strong  than  tnutors*  arms, 
Quite  vanquished  him.     Then  burst  his  mighty  heart 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  &ce, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue,  — 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood !  —  great  Gasar  fell ! 
0,  what  a  ML  was  there,  my  oountrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down ; 
,  Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us ! 
O,  now  you  weep  ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
Tbe  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops ! 
Kind  souls !  what !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Gffisar's  vesture  wounded  ?  —  look  you  here ! 

Here  is  himself,  —  marred,  as  you  see,  by  traitors ! 

Good  friends !  sweet  friends!  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny ! 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable ! 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas !  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it :  they  are  wise  and  honorable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  oome  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  ^end,  —  and  that  they  know  i^  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him,  — 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men*s  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on. 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  ^{Mnidfe, — poor,  poor,  dumb  mmitbi 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me.     But,  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  yttae  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Bome  to  rise  and  mutmy ! 


97.    MOLOCH  TO  THE  FALLEN  ANGEIA  —MiitOH, 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  of  wiles. 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need ;  not  now, 
For,  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest, 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait 
The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
Heaven's  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling-place 
9 
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Accept  this  dark  opprobrioiiB  den  of  Atamb^ 

The  prLaon  of  Hib  tyraniij  who  idgin 

Bj  oar  dehiy  ?    No, — let  us  rather  dioon^ 

Armed  with  hell-flames  and  fury,  all  at  onoe 

O'er  Heaven's  high  towers  to  fraoe  resistkB  wajt 

Taming  oar  tortures  into  horrid  anna 

Affunst  the  Torturer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 

Of  Ss  almighty  engine  He  shall  hear 

Infernal  thunder ;  and,  for  lightning,  see 

Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 

Among  His  angels ;  and  His  Throne  itadf 

Mixed  with  Tartarean  sulphur  and  stiange  firei 

I£s  own  invented  torments.     But  perfaan 

The  way  seems  difl&milt  and  steep,  to  scale 

With  upright  wing  against  a  hii^er  foe. 

Let  such  l^think  Siem,  if  the  sleepy  dreodi 

Of  that  fbrgetiul  lake  benumb  not  still, 

That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 

Up  to  our  native  scat :  descent  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverse.     Wlio  but  felt  of  late. 

When  the  fierce  Foe  hung  on  our  bndcen  rear 

Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep. 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 

We  sank  thus  low  ?    The  ascent  is  easy,  tlien :  — 

The  event  is  feared :  —  should  we  again  provoke 

Our  Stronger,  some  worse  way  His  wrath  may  find 

To  our  destruction ;  if  there  be  in  hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroyed. — What  can  be  worse 

Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  fiom  bUss,  oondemnoily 

In  this  abhorred  deep,  to  utter  woe. 

Where  pain  of  uneztinguishable  fire 

Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end, 

The  vassals  of  His  anger,  when  the  scourge 

Inexorable  and  the  torturing  hour 

Call  us  to  penance  ?    More  destroyed  than  thus, 

We  should  be  quite  abolished,  and  expire. 

What  fear  we,  then  ?    What  doubt  we  to  mcensa 

His  utmost  ire  ?  which,  to  the  height  enraged. 

Will  cither  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 

To  nothing  this  essential,  —  happier  &r, 

Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being; — 

Or,  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine, 

And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are,  at  worst, 

On  this  side  nothing :  and  by  proof  we  feel 

Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  His  Heaven, 

And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 

Thouffh  inaccessible.  His  fatal  Throne : 

Which,  if  not  victory  is  yet  revenge. 
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18.    BBU[AL>8  ADmugaS,  OPPOenrO  WAR.^MiUom. 

I  SHOULD  be  much  fi)r  open  war,  0  Peen, 
As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  was  nrged. 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
Bid  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success ;  — 
When  he,  who  most  excels  in  &ot  of  arms. 
In  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels, 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  di^lution,  as  thp  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge !  — 
first,  what  revenge  ? — The  towers  of  Heaven  are  filled 
With  arm^d  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable :  oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  ledons :  or,  with  obscure  wing^ 
Scout  nur  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  niriit, 
Scorning  surprise.  —  Or,  could  we  breat  our  way 
^  force,  and,  at  our  heels,  all  hell  should  rise, 
With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
Heaven's  purest  light ;  yet  our  great  Enemy, 
All  incorruptible,  would,  on  His  throne, 
Sit  unpolluted ;  and  the  ethereal  mould. 
Incapable  of  stab,  would  soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire. 
Victorious.    Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Ib  fiat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 
The  Almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  His  rage. 
And  that  must  end  us ;  that  must  be  our  cure,  — 
*    TobenoSdnr — Sad  cure! — fi)r  wiio  would  lose. 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  beinff, 

.^.0^  Thoito  thoughts  that  wander  throudii  etermty,  — 
To  perish  rather,  asfaUowed  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  ni^t. 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ? — Ajod  who  knows, 
Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  Foe 

^       Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?    How  He  can, 
Is  doubtful ;  that  He  never  will,  is  sure. 
Will  He,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  His  ire. 
Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware. 
To  give  His  enemies  their  wish,  and.  end 
Them  in  His  anger,  whom  His  anger  saves 
To  punish  endless?  —  "  Wherefi)re cease  we,  then? 
Say  they,  who  counsel  war :  "  we  are  decreed, 
B4erved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe : 
Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more, 
What  can  we  suf^  worse  ?  "    Is  this,  then,  worst, 
Thus  sitting,  thus  axisulting,  thus  in  anus  ? 
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What !  when  we  flod  amain,  porsaed  and  atrndL 
With  ilcavcn'si  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us  ?  this  hell  then  seemed 
A  refuse  from  those  wounds !  or  when  we  laj 
Chained  on  the  burning  lake  ?  that  sure  wi 
What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  firsi, 
Awaked,  should  blow  them  into  sevef^^ld  n^ 
And  plunge  us  in  the  flumes?  or,  from  above, 
Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?  what,  if  all 
Her  stores  were  opened,  and  this  firmament 
Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 
Impendent  horrors,  threatening  hideous  fiill 
One  day  upon  our  heads?  whue  we,  perhaps 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 
Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  hurled, 
Each  on  his  rock  trannfixed,  the  sport  and  pre/ 
Of  racking  whirlwinds ;  or  forever  sunk 
Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapped  in  chains ; 
There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 
Unrcsj)ited,  unpitied,  unreprieved, 
Ages  of  hopeless  end  ?  —  this  would  be  worse. 
W^r,  thcretbrej  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades. 


29.  TIIE  DEATH  OF  LEON  IP  AS.  — Ae  v.  George  Crotf, 

It  was  the  wild  midnight,  —  a  storm  was  in  the  sky. 
The  lightning  gave  its  ligkt;-and  the  thunder  echoed  by ; 
The  torrent  swept  the  glen,  the  ocean  lashed  the  shore, — 
Then  rose  the  Spartan  men,  to  make  their  bed  in  gore ! 

Swifl  from  the  deluged  ground,  three  hundred  took  the  shield ; 

Then,  silent,  g:itherod  round  the  leader  of  the  field. 

He  sjwke  no  warrior-word,  he  bade  no  trumpet  blow ; 

But  the  signal  thunder  roared,  and  they  rushed  upon  Uie  fi)e. 

The  fiery  element,  showed,  with  one  mighty  gleam, 
Rampart  and  flag  and  tent,  like  the  spectres  of  a  dream. 
All  up  the  mountain  side,  all  down  the  woody  vale. 
All  by  the  rolling  tide,  waved  the  Persian  banners  pale. 

And  King  Leonidas,  among  the  slumbering  band, 
Sprang  foremost  from  the  pass,  like  the  lightning's  living  brand; 
Then  double  darkness  fell,  and  the  forest  ceased  to  moan, 
But  there  came  a  clash  of  steel,  and  a  distant  dying  groan. 

Anon,  a  trumpet  blew,  and  a  fiery  sheet  burst  high, 

That  o*er  the  midnight  threw  a  blood-red  canopy. 

A  host  glared  on  the  hill ;  a  host  glared  by  the  bay ; 

But  the  Greeks  rushed  onward  stiB,  like  leopards  in  thdr  play 
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lie  air  was  all  a  jell,  and  the  earth  was  all  a  flame, 
Hiere  the  Spartan's  bloody  steel  on  the  silken  turbans  came ; 
nd  still  the  Greek  rushed  on,  beneath  the  fiery  ifold, 
ill,  like  a  rising  sun,  shone  Xerxes'  tent  of  gold. 

bey  found  a  royal  feast,  his  midnight  banquet,  there ! 
nd  the  treasures  of  the  East  lay  beneath  the  Doric  spear : 
hen  sat  to  the  repast  the  bravest  of  the  brave ! 
Iiat  feast  must  be  their  last,  that  spot  must  be  their  grave. 

dey  pledged  old  Sparta's  name  in  cups  of  Syrian  wine, 
nd  the  warrior's  deathless  fame  was  sung  in  strains  divine, 
bey  took  the  rose-wreathed  lyres  from  eunuch  and  fVom  slave, 
na  taught  the  langiud  wires  the  sounds  that  Freedom  gave. 

at  now  the  morning  star  crowned  (Eta%  twilight  brow, 
nd  the  Persian  horn  of  war  from  the  hill  he^m  to  blow ; 
p  rose  the  glorious  rank,  to  Greece  one  cup  poured  high, 
ben,  hand  in  hand,  they  drank,  —  "  To  Immortality ! " 

ear  on  King  Xerxes  fell,  when,  like  spirits  from  the  tomb, 
^th  shout  and  trumpet-knell,  he  saw  the  warriors  come ; 
at  down  swept  all  his  power,  with  chariot  and  with  charge ; 
own  poured  the  arrowy  shower,  till  sank  the  Dorian  targe. 

bey  marched  within  the  tent,  with  all  their  strength  unstrung ; 
)  Greece  one  look  they  sent,  then  on  high  their  torches  flung ; 
3  Heaven  the  blaze  uprolled,  like  a  mighty  altar-fire ; 
nd  the  Peruana'  gems  and  gold  were  the  Grecians'  funeral  pyre. 

bdr  Ejng  sat  on' his  Throne,  his  Captains  by  his  side, 
liile  the  flame  rushed  roaring  on,  and  their  paean  loud  replied ! 
bus  fi)ught  the  Greek  of  old  !     Thus  will  he  fight  again ! 
lall  not  the  self-same  mould  bring  forth  the  se&ame  men  ? 


OAXHJNB  TO  THE  OALUO  OONSPmAIOBS.  —Origimal  Adaptation  from  Croip. 

Men  of  Gaul ! 
What  would  you  give  for  Freedom  ?  — 
For  Freedom,  if  it  stood  be&re  your  eyes ; 
For  Freedom,  if  it  rushed  to  your  embrace ; 
For  Freedom,  if  its  sword  were  ready  drawn 
To  hew  your  dudns  off? 
Ye  would  give  death  or  life !     Then  marvel  not 
That  I  am  here —  that  Catiline  would  join  you! — 
The  great  Patrician  ? — Yes  —  an  hour  ago  — 
But  now  the  rebel ;  Rome's  eternal  foe. 
And  your  sworn  friend !   My  desperate  wrong 's  my  pledge. 
There  's  not  in  Rome,  —  no  —  not  upon  the  earth, 
A  man  so  TTonged.  .The  very  ground  I  tread 
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Is  gradfled  me.  — Chieftains!  ere  ihe  moon  be  dofWii» 

My  land  will  be  the  Senate's  spoil ;  my  life. 

The  mark  of  the  first  villain  that  will  stab 

For  Incre. — Bat  there  's  a  time  at  hand ! — Gaae  on! 

If  I  had  thought  joa  oowards,  I  might  have  ocnoe 

And  told  yon  lies.     But  yon  have  now  the  thing 

I  am ;  —  Ilome's  enemy,  —  and  fixed  as  fitte 

To  you  and  yours  forever ! 

The  State  is  weak  as  dust. 

Borne  's  broken,  helpless,  heart-sicL    Yeogeanoe  sits 

Above  her,  like  a  vulture  o'er  a  corpse, 

Soon  to  be  tasted.    Time,  and  dull  deoay, 

Have  let  the  waters  round  her  pillar's  foot; 

And  it  must  &11.  .Her  boasted  strength  's  a  rikost, 

Fearful  to  dastards ;  —  yet,  to  trendiant  sworas^ 

lliin  as  the  passing  air  I    A  single  blow, 

In  this  diseased  and  crumbling  state  of  Borne, 

Would  break  your  chains  like  stubble. 

But  **  ye  've  no  swords  " ! 

Have  you  no  ploughshares,  scythes  ? 

When  men  are  brave,  the  sickle  is  a  spear ! 

Must  Freedom  pine  till  the  slow  armorer 

Gilds  her  caparison,  and  sends  her  out 

To  glitter  and  play  antics  in  the  sun  ? 

Let  hearts  be  what  they  ought,  —  the  naked  earth 

Will  be  their  magazine ;  —  the  rocks  —  the  trees — 

Nay,  there  's  no  idle  and  unnoted  thing. 

But,  in  the  hand  of  Valor,  will  out-thriist 

The  spear,  and  make  the  mail  a  mockery ! 


81.  CATILINE*S  LASF  HARANGUE  TO   HIS  ABMT.-/d. 

Brave  comrades !  all  is  ruined  !     I  disdain 
To  hide  the  truth  from  you.     The  die  is  thrown ! 
And  now,  let  each  that  wishes  for  long  life 
Put  up  his  sword,  and  kneel  for  peace  to  Rome. 
Ye  are  all  free  to  go.  —  What !  no  man  stirs ! 
Not  one !  —  a  soldier's  spirit  in  you  all  ? 
Give  me  your  hands !     (This  moisture  in  my  eyes 
Is  womanish  —  't  will  pass.)     My  noble  blurts ! 
Well  have  you  chosen  to  die !     For,  in  my  mind. 
The  grave  is  better  than  o'erburthened  life ;  — 
Better  the  quick  release  of  glorious  wounds. 
Than  the  eternal  taunts  of  ^ling  tongues ;  — 
Better  the  spear-head  quivering  in  the  heart, 
Than  daily  struggle  against  Fortune's  curse;  — 
Better,  in  manhood's  muscle  and  high  blood. 
To  leap  the  golf,  than  totter  to  its  edge. 


/ 


/ 
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In  poyerty,  dull  pain,  and  base  decay. — 

Onoe  more,  I  aaj,  — are  ye  reeolyed? 

Thent  each  man  to  his  tent,  .and  take  the  arms 

Thai  he  would  love  to  die  in,  —  for,  this  hour. 

We  atorm  the  CodboI's  camp.  —  A  last  fiirewell ! 

When  next  we  meet,  we  '11  have  no  time  to  look, 

How  parting  donds  a  soldier's  coontenanoe :  —  ^ 

Few  as  we  are,  we  11  rouse  them  with  a  peal 

That  shall  shake  Borne!  — 

Now  to  your  cohorts'  heads;  —  the  word  *a'^lteveng€  ! 


aa.    THE  BAXD«  SUMMONS  TO  WAB.— 5<r  Eiwcrd  Butwer  LytUm 

LiAKiNQ  against  a  broken  parapet,      u^ 

Alone  with  Thought,  mused  Caradoo  the  Bard, 

When  aToioe  smote  him,  and  he  turned  and  met 
A  gaze,  prophetic  in  its  sad  resard. 

Beside  him,  solemn  with  his  hundred  years. 

Spoke  the  arch  hierarch  of  the  Cymrian  seers :  — 

*'  In  yain  through  yon  dull  stupor  of  despair 
Sound  Oeraint's  trump  and  Owaine's  battle-cry ; 

In  vain  where  yon  rude  clamor  storms  the  air, 
The  Council  Chiefs  stem  maddening  mutiny ; 

From  Trystan's  mail  the  lion  heart  is  gone, 

And  on  the  breach  stands  Lancelot  alone ! 

**  Drivelling  the  wise,  and  impotent  the  strong ! 

Fast  into  night  the  life  of  Freedom  dies ; 
Awake,  Light-Bringern^e,  bright  soul  c^song ! 

Eondler,  leviver,  re-creator,  rise ! 
Crown  ttiy  great  mission  with  thy  parting  breath. 
And  teach  to  hosts  the  Bard's  disdain  of  death ! " 

<'  Sb  be  it,  0  yoioe  from  Heayen,"  the  Bard  replied ; 

"  Some  gratefbl  tears  may  yet  embalm  my  name ; 
Ever  for  human  love  my  youth  hath  sighed, 

And  human  love's  divinest  form  is  fiiime. 
Is  the  dream  erring  ?  shall  the  song  lemam  ? 
Say,  can  one  Poet  ever  live  in  vun  ?  " 

Then  rose  the  Bard,  and  smilingly  unstrung 
His  harp  of  ivory  sheen,  from  shoulders  broad ; 

Kissing  the  hand  that  doomed  his  life,  he  sprung 
light  ^m  the  shattered  wall,  —  and  swiftly  strode 

Where,  herdlike  huddled  in  the  central  space. 

Drooped,  in  dull  pause,  the  cowering  populace. 

81ow,  pitying,  soft  it  glides,  —  the  liquid  lay,  — 
Sad  with  the  burthen  of  the  Singer's  soul ; 


\ 
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Into  Uie  lioart  it  ooHed  its  luffing  wmy ; 

Wave  upon  wave  the  golden  nver  stole ; 
Hushed  to  his  feet  foi^geUiil  Famine  erept, 
And  Woe,  reviying,  veiled  the  ejres  that  wept 

Then  stern,  and  hanh,  chshed  the  asoending  strvn, 
Tellinff  of  ills  more  dismal  yet  in  store ; 

Bouffh  with  the  iron  of  the  grinding  diain, 
Dire  with  the  corse  of  slavery  evermore ; 

Wild  shrieks  from  lips  beloved  pale  warriors  hear, 

Her  child's  last  death-groan  rends  the  mother's  ear ! 

llien  trembling  hands  instinctive  griped  the  swords  |\ 
And  men  unquiet  sou^t  each  other's  eyes ;  —I  ^  ^^ 

Load  into  pomp  sonorous  swell  the  chords ! 
Like  link^  legions  march  the  melodies ! 

Till  the  full  rapture  swept  the  Bard  along, 

And  o'er  the  listeners  rushed  the  storm  m  song ! 

And  the  Dead  spoke !   From  cairns  and  kindy  graves, 
The  Heroes  called ;  —  and  Saints  from  eaniCBt  Bhri« 

And  the  Land  spoke !  —  Mellifluous  river-waves ; 
Dim  foresta  awful  with  the  roar  of  pine^; 

Mysterious  caves,  from  l^nd-haunted  deeps^ 

And  torrents  flashing  from  untrodden  steeps ;  — 

The  I^nd  of  Freedom  called  upon  the  Free ! 

All  Nature  spoke ;  the  clarions  of  the  wind ; 
The  organ  swell  of  the  majestic  sea ; 

The  choral  stars ;  the  Universal  Mind  j 
Spoke,  like  the  voice  from  which  the  world  begun, 
"  No  chain  for  Nature  and  the  Soul  of  Man  ! " 

As  leaps  the  war-fire  on  the  beacon  hi^ls. 
Leapt  in  each  heart  the  lofty  flame  divine ; 

As  into  sunlight  flash  the  molten  rills, 

Flashed  the  glad  claymores,  lightening  line  on  line ; 

From  cloud  to  cloud  as  thundcr%«eds  a£)ng. 

From  rank  to  rank  rushed  forth  the  choral  song. 

Woman  and  child  —  all  caught  the  fire  of  men ; 

To  its  own  Heaven  that  Alleluia  rang ; 
Life  to  the  spectres  had  returned  again  ; 

And  from  the  grave  an  arm^d  Nation  sprang ! 


•8.    CA&ADOC,  THE  BARD,  TO  THE  GVMRIANS.  —5^  £.  Buiwtr  L^Uvn. 
No  CTinriui  bard,  by  th«  primitive  law,  oonkl  bear  weapooa. 

Hark  to  the  measured  march !  —  The  Saxons  come ! 

The  sound  earth  quails  beneath  the  hollow  tread ! 
Your  fathers  rushed  ufion  the  swords  of  Rome, 

And  climbed  her  war-ahips,  when  the  Csoear  fled ' 
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The  S&xons  oome !  why  wait  within  the  wall  ? 
They  scale  the  mountain :  —  let  its  torrents  Mi ! 

Mark,  ye  have  swords,  and  shields,  and  armor,  tb  ! 

No  mail  defends  the  Cymrian  Child  of  Song ; 
But  where  the  warrior,  there  the  Bard  shall  be  I 

All  fields  of  glory  to  the  bard  belong ! 
His  realm  extends  wherever  godlike  strife 
Spurns  the  base  death,  and  wms  immortal  life. 

Unarmed  he  goes  —  his  guard  the  shield  of  all, 
Where  he  bounds  foremost  on  the  Saxon  spear ! 

Unarmed  he  goes,  that,  &lling,  even  his  fall 

Shall  bring  no  shame,  and  shall  bequeath  no  fear ! 

Does  the  song  cease  ?  —  avenge  it  by  the  deed. 

And  make  the  sepulchre  —  a  Nation  freed ! 


A.  ALTBED  THB  OBXAT  TO  HIS  MSN.  ~  Original  Adaptation  from  Knowlu 

Mt  friends,  our  country  must  be  free !     The  land 
Is  never  lost  that  has  a  son  to  right  her,  — 
And  here  are  troops  of  sons,  and  loyal  ones  ! 
Strong  in  her  children  should  a  mother  be : 
Shall  ours  be  helpless,  that  has  sons  like  us  ? 
God  save  our  native  land,  whoever  pays 
The  ransom  that  redeems  her !     Now,  what  wait  we  ?— 
For  Alfred's  word  to  move  upon  the  foe  ? 
Upon  him,  then !     Now  think  ye  on  the  things 
You  most  do  love !     Husbands  and  fathers,  on 
Their  wives  and  children ;  lovers,  on  their  beloved ; 
And  aU^  upon  their  country  !    When  you  use 
Your  weapons,  think  on  the  beseeching  eyes, 
To  whet  them,  could  have  lent  you  tears  for  water ! 
0,  now  be  men,  or  never !    From  your  hearths 
Thrust  the  unbidden  feet,  that  from  their  nooks 
Drove  forth  your  aged  sires  —  your  Wives  and  babes ! 
The  couches,  your  fair-handed  daughters  used 
To  spread,  let  not  the  vauntii^  stranger  press. 
Weary  from  spoiling  you !     Your  roofs,  that  hear 
Tiie  wanton  riot  of  the  intruding  guest. 
That  mocks  their  masters,  —  clear  them  for  the  sake 
Of  the  manhood  to  which  all  that 's  precious  clings 
£lse  perishes.     The  land  that  bore  you  —  0  ! 
Do  honor  to  her !     Let  her  glory  in 
Your  breeding !     Rescue  her !     Revenge  her,  —  or 
Ne'er  call  her  mother  more  !     Come  on,  my  friends  * 
And,  where  you  take  your  stand  upon  the  field, 
However  you  advance,  resolve  on  this,  — 
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That  jool  will  ne'er  reoede,  wliila  ftom  the 
Of  ase,  and  womanhood,  and  infimcy, 
IHie  helplesBness,  whoee  safety  in  joa  lies, 
Invokes  yon  to  be  strong !    Gome  on !    Gome  on ! 
1 11  bring  von  to  the  foe !    And  when  yon  meet  him. 
Strike  hard !    Strike  home !    Strike  while  a  dying  blow 
Is  in  an  arm !    Strike  till  you  *re  fiiee,  or  fiJl ! 


Si.    BIXNaiOTHKBOMAim.— JjfaryAiMMtfJfitt/Witf. 

Friends! 
I  oome  not  here  to  talk.    Ye  know  too  well 
Tii»  story  of  our  thraldom.    We  are  slaves ! 
The  bri^t  sun  rises  to  his  coarse,  and  lidits 
A  race  of  slaves !    He  sets,  and  his  last  oeam 
Falls  on  a  slave :  not  such  as,  swept  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  leads 
To  crimson  glory  and  undying  fiune,  — 
But  oase,  ignoble  slaves !  —  slaves  to  a  horde 
Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots ;  lords. 
Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages ; 
Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen ;  only  great 
In  that  strange  spell  —  a  name !     Each  hour,  dark  fraud, 
Or  open  ra'^ine,  or  protected  murder, 
Cry  out  against  them.     But  this  very  day, 
An  honest  man,  my  neighbor,  —  there  he  stands, — 
Was*  struck  —  struck  like  a  dog,  by  one  who  wore 
The  badge  of  Ursini !  because,  forsooth. 
He  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  air. 
Nor  lifted  up  his  voice  in  servile  shouts. 
At  sight  of  that  great  ruffian  !    Be  we  men. 
And  suffer  such  dishonor  ?    Men,  and  wash  not 
The  stain  away  in  blood  ?    Such  shames  are  oonunon. 
I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.     I,  that  speak  to  ye,  - 
I  had  a  brother  once,  a  gracious  boy. 
Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope, 
Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy ;  there  was  the  look 
Of  Heaven  upon  his  &ce,  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disciple.    How  I  loved 
That  gracious  boy !     Younger  by  fifteen  years. 
Brother  at  once  and  son  !     He  left  my  side, 
A  sunmier  bloom  on  his  &ir  checks —  a  smile 
Parting  his  innocent  lips.     In  one  short  hour. 
The  pretty,  harmless  boy  was  slain  !     I  saw 
The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 
For  vengeance !     Rouse,  ye  Romans  I     Rouse,  ye  slavetf 
Have  ye  brave  sons  ?  —  Look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 
To  see  them  die  *    Have  ye  fair  daughters  ?  —  Look 
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To  Bee  Aem  live,  torn  firam  jonr  amis,  distained, 
Dishonored;  and,  if  ye  daie  oall&r  justioe, 
Be  answered  b j  the  lash !    Yei,  this  is  Borne, 
lliat  sate  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 
Of  beanty  ruled  the  world!    Yet,  we  are  Bomans. 
Why,  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Boman 
Was  greater  than  a  King !    And  onoe  again  — 
Hear  me,  ye  walls,  that  echoed  to  the  trod 
Of  either  Bmtos !  — onoe  again  I  swear 
The  Eternal  City  shall  be  free ! 


as.  THl  PATRIOTS  PA8S-W0KD.  —  JamM  JVonf^omcry. 

Bm  noble  Tohmtary  dMth  of  the  SwitMr.  WInkeiried,  it  aconntely  described  in  the  ftriloir- 
I  firiei.  In  Um  bettle  of  Sbempeeh,  in  the  fcarteenth  oentnrj,  thla  martTr-petriot,  perodv- 
I  tfMt  there  was  no  other  meani  of  breaking  the  beary-armed  lines  of  the  Aostrians  than 
'  fMhecing  as  many  of  their  spears  as  he  cookl  grasp  together,  opened,  by  this  means,  a 
amg%  tar  his  Helknr-ooBbalsnta,  who,  with  hammeni  and  hatchets,  hewed  down  the  mailed 
■  ■I  ■iins,  and  won  the  Tictoiy. 

"  Make  way  for  liberty !  **  he  cried, — 
Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died ! 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 
A  living  wan,  a  human  wood ; 
Impregoable  their  front  appears. 
All  horrent  with  projected  spears. 
Opposed  to  these,  a  boyering  band 
Contended  for  their  &ther-land ; 
Peasants,  whose  new-fimnd  strength  had  broke 
From  numly  neoks  the  ignoble  y^e ; 
Marshalled  once  more  at  Freedom's  call, 
They  came  to  conquer  or  to  ML 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 

Hong  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 

The  Ire  of  conflict  burned  within; 

llie  battle  trembled  to  beffin ; 

Yet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground, 

Point  for  assault  was  nowhere  found ; 

Where'er  the  impatient  Switiers  gaaed. 

The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazea ; 

That  line  t  were  suidde  to  meet, 

And  perish  at  their  tyrants*  feet 

How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves, 

To  leave  their  homes  the  haunts  of  slaves  ? 

Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread, 

With  clanking  chains,  above  their  head  ? 

It  must  not  be ;  this  day,  this  hour, 
Annihilates  the  invader's  power ! 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field. 
She  will  not  fly ;  she  cannot  yield ; 
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She  mint  not  fall ;  her  better  fkto 
Here  gives  her  an  Immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  numbers  she  oould  boait; 
Bat  every  freeman  was  a  heat, 
And  felt  as  't  were  a  secret  known 
That  one  shoi^d  turn  the  scale  alone ; 
While  each  unto  himself  was  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  Victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed  ; 

Behold  him,  —  Arnold  Winkelried ! 

There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  Fame 

The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 

Unmarked,  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 

In  rumination  deep  and  long. 

Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace, 

The  very  thought  come  o*er  his  &oe; 

And,  by  the  motion  of  his  form, 

Anticii)ate  the  bursting  storm  ; 

And,  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow, 

Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But  *t  was  no  sooner  thought  than  done,  — 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won  ! 
"  Make  way  for  liberty !  "  he  cried, 
Tlicn  nin,  with  arms  extended  wide. 
As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 
**  Make  way  for  liberty ! "  he  cried ; 
Their  keen  points  crossed  from  side  to  side ; 
He  bowed  amongst  them,  like  a  tree, 
And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly,  — 
"  Make  way  for  liberty !  "  they  cry, 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart, 
As  rushed  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart ; 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  fall. 
Rout,  ruin,  panic,  seised  them  all : 
An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free ; 
Thus  Death  made  way  for  liberty! 


87.  RICHARD  TO  THE  PRINCES  OF  THE  CRUSADE.— Wr  fFtUter  Seott.  B.  1771  *,  4. 1831 

And  is  it  even  so  ?  And  are  our  brethren  at  such  pains  to  note  the 
infirmities  of  our  natural  temper,  and  the  rough  precipitance  of  our  zeal, 
which  may  have  sometimes  urged  us  to  issue  commands  when  there 
was  little  time  to  hold  council  ?   I  could  not  have  thought  that  offenoes, 
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al  and  unpremeditated,  like  mine,  oould  find  sach  deep  root  in  the 
is  of  my  al^  in  this  mo8t  holj  cause,  that,  for  my  sake,  they 
dd  withdraw  their  hand  from  the  plough  when  the  furrow  was 
:  the  end ;  for  my  sake,  turn  aside  from  the  direct  path  to  Jem- 
m,  which  their  swords  have  opened.  I  vainly  thought  that  my 
11  services  might  have  outwei^ed  my  rash  errors;  that,  if  it 
e  remembered  that  I  pressed  to  the  van  in  an  assault,  it  would  not 
brgotten  that  I  was  ever  the  last  in  the  retreat ;  that,  if  I  ele- 
)d  my  banner  upon  conquered  fields  of  battle,  it  was  all  the  advau- 
)  I  sought,  while  others  were  dividing  the  spoil.  I  may  have 
ed  the  conquered  city  by  my  name,  but  it  was  to  others  that  I 
ded  the  dominion.  If  I  have  been  headstrong  in  urging  bold 
Dsels,  I  have  not,  methinks,  spared  my  own  blood,  or  my  people's, 
amrying  them  into  as  bold  execution ;  or,  if  I  have,  in  the  hurry 
inarch  or  battle,  assumed  a  command  over  the  soldiers  of  others, 
ti  have  ever  been  treated  as  my  own,  when  my  wealth  purchased 
provisions  and  medicines  which  their  own  sovereigns  oould  not 
cure. 

3ut  it  shames  me  to  remind  you  of  what  all  but  myself  seem  to  have 
gotten.  Let  us  rather  look  fi)rward  to  our  future  measures ;  and, 
eve  me,  brethren,  you  shall  not  find  the  pride,  or  the  wrath,  or  the 
)ition  of  Richard,  a  stumbling-block  of  offence  in  the  path  to 
ch  religion  and  glory  summon  you,  as  with  the  trumpet  of  an 
langd !  0,  no,  no !  never  would  I  survive  the  thought  that  my 
Ities  and  infirmities  had  been  the  means  to  sever  this  goodly  fellow- 
)  of  assembled  princes.  I  would  cut  off  my  lefl  hand  with  my 
it,  could  my  doing  so  attest  my  sincerity.  I  will  yield  up,  volun- 
ly,  all  right  to  command  in  the  host  even  mine  own  liege  subjects, 
y  shall  be  led  by  such  sovereigns  as  you  may  nominate ;  and  their 
ig,  ever  but  too  apt  to  exchange  the  leader's  baton  for  the  adven- 
sr's  lance,  will  serve  under  we  banner  of  Beauscant  among  the 
ij^ars,  —  ay,  or  under  that  of  Austria,  if  Austria  will  name  a 
re  man  to  lead  his  forces.  Or,  if  ye  are  yourselves  a-weary  of  this 
,  and  feel  your  armor  chafe  your  tender  bodies,  leave  but  with 
hard  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  your  soldiers  to  work  out  the 
»mplishment  of  your  vow ;  and,  when  Zion  is  won,  —  when  Zion 
ron,  —  we  will  write  upon  her  gates,  not  the  name  of  Richard 
ntagenet,  but  of  those  generous  Princes  who  intrusted  him  with 
I  of  conquest ! 

♦ 

38.  THB  KA&L  OV  RICHMOND  TO  HIB  AXMY.Shakspeart. 

Mors  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen. 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.     Yet  remember  this :  - 
€rod,  and  our  good  cause,  fight  upon  our  side ; 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints,  and  wronged  souls, 
Like  high-reared  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  faces. 
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Riclhaid  oxoept,  those  wfaom  we  fl^t  wguu/k 
Had  raiher  have  db  win  than  him  they  fidlow. 
For  what  is  he  thej  follow?    Truly,  gentknan. 
A  bloody  tyrant  fluod  a  homidde ; 
One  raised  in  blood,  and  one  in  bknd  estaWshwi; 
One  that  made  means  to  oome  by  what  he  hath. 
And  slanghtered  those  that  were  the  mesne  to  hslp  U 
A  base,  ^il  stone,  made  predoos  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  diair,  whore  he  is  fiJsely  set; 
One  that  hath  over  been  God's  enemy. 
Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  jostioe,  guard  yon  as  his  soUien; 
If  yon  do  sweat  to  pnt  a  tyrant  down, 
Ton  sleep  in  peaoe,  the  tyrant  being  slain ; 
If  yon  do  fight  against  yoor  ooont^s  fbes, 
Yoor  ooontiT's  &t  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire ; 
If  yon  do  fidit  in  safegoaid  of  yoor  wives, 
Tour  wives  mall  weloome  home  the  oonqnerore ; 
If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  smrd. 
Tour  children's  children  quit  it  in  your  affe. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God  and  all  these  rights, 
Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords. 
For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 
Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  oold  &oe; 
But,  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt, 
The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereoH 
Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfully :  . 
God,  and  St.  George !    Richmond  and  victory ! 


89.  HENET  V.  TO  XIS  80LDIEB8.— SAaftapMT*. 

What  's  he  that  wishes  for  more  men  firom  England  ?* 
My  cousin  Westmoreland  ?     No,  my  &ir  cousin ; 
If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  ihe  greater  share  of  honor. 
I  pray  thee  do  not  wish  for  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  of  gold ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ;  — 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires  : 
But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  'faith,  my  Lord,  wish  not  a  man  from  England : 
I  would  not  lose,  methinks,  so  great  an  honor, 
As  only  one  man  more  would  share  from  me. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     O  !  do  not  wish  one  more : 
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Bather,  proolaim  it,  Westmonlaod,  tfaroncb  my  hoti, 
JhaX  he,  which  hath  no  stomaoh  to  this  fi^t. 
Let  him  depart ;  his  paasport  ahall  be  mi^ 
And  orowns  for  oonyoy  put  into  hia  puree : 
We  woold  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
Hiat  ftan  hia  foUowship  to  die  with  na. 

This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Crispian : 
He  that  outliyes  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named. 
And  ronse  him  at  the  name  of  CrL^ian : 
He  that  ontlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbors, 
And  say — to-morrow  is  Saint  Crisinan ! 
llien  inll  he  stHp  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars. 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 
But  he  11  remember,  with  advantages, 
What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our  names, -« 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words,  — 
Harry  the  Einff,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Tdbot,  Salisbury  and  Oloster, — 
Be  in  thdr  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 
Tiaa  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son  : 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remember^ ; 
We  fow,  we  happy  fow,  we  band  of  brothere : 
For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother :  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
niis  day  shall  gentle  his  condition. 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  arbed, 
Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not  here ; 
And  hold  thdr  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks. 
That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crispian's  difty. 


4a  THX  BATILB  Of  IVBT.  — T.  B.  MtMuOag. 

r  dory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are ! 

dory  to  our  Soverdgn  Id^;e,  King  Henry  Si  Navarre ! 
^  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  the  dance, 
m^  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vales,  0  pleasant  land  of 
France! 

thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Bochelle,  proud  city  of  the  waters, 
in  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning  daughtere ; 
hoQ  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy, 
eold  and  stiff  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy. 
rah !  hurrah  !  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war ; 
rah !  hurrah  !  for  Ivry,  and  King  Henry  of  Navarro ! 
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O'.  how  our  heartfl  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day* 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  arawn  cmt  in  long  anrny ; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  ;«bel  peers. 
And  Appenzel's  stout  intantrj,  and  Egmont's  Flemiah  qMui! 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of  oar  land ! 
And  dark  Majeiine  was  in  the  midst,  a  trunoheon  in  his  hand ; 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's  einpurplod  flood 
And  good  Coligni's  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  Uood ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate  of  war, 
To  fight  for  Ilis  own  holy  Name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  King  has  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armor  drest, 

And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crert : 

He  looked  upon  his  People,  and  a  tear  was  in*his  eye ; 

He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stem  and  h]|^ 

Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  winir  to  wing, 

Down  fldl  our  line,  in  deatbning  shout,  '*  God  save  our  lord,  the  Sng!" 

**  And  if  my  standard-bearer  tall,  —  as  full  full  well  he  may, 

For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray,  — 

Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amid  the  ranks  of  ?rar. 

And  be  your  oriflamme,  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarre." 

Hurrah !  the  foes  are  moving !     Hark  to  the  mingled  din 

Of  fife,  and  stocil,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin ' 

Tlie  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fa«t  across  Saint  Andre's  plain. 

With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayne. 

Now,  by  the  lips  ol'  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies  now,  upon  them  with  the  lance ! 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thou^sand  si)ears  in  rest, 

A  thousand  kniglits  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  orest ; 

And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  pniised,  the  day  is  ours !    IMayenne  hath  turned  ha  rein, 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter  —  the  Flemish  Count  is  shun ; 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale ; 
The  field  is  hcajxxl  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  mail^ 
And  then  wc  tliought  on  vengeance,  and  all  along  our  van 
"  Remember  St.  Bartholomew ! "  was  passed  from  man  to  man ; 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  then,  —  "  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe ; 
Down,  down  with  every  foreigner !  but  let  your  brethren  go." 
0  !  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war, 
As  our  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre ! 

Ho !  maidens  of  Vienna !     Ho !  matroas  of  Lucerne  ! 
Weep,  weep  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  shall  return  ! 
Ho !  Philip,  send  for  charity  thy  Mexican  pistoles,  I 

That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  muss  for  thy  poor  spearmen's  sooli ' 
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» !  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms  be  bright . 
» !  burghers  of  St.  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night ! 
r  oar  God  hath  omshed  the  tyrant,  our  Ood  hath  raised  the  slave, 
id  mocked  the  oounsel  of  the  wise  and  the  valor  of  the  brave. 
en  dory  to  His  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ! 
id  ^ry  to  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre ! 


41.  PHILIP  VAN  ABTXVJILDB  TO  THB  HEN  OP  GHKNT.—JSrefiry  Taylor, 

SiBS,  ye  have  heard  these  knights  discourse  to  you 
Of  your  ill  fortunes,  telling  on  their  fingers 
The  worthy  leaders  ye  have  lately  lost. 
True,  they  were  worthy  men,  most  gallant  chiefe ; 
And  ill  would  it  become  us  to  make  light 
Of  the  great  loss  we  suffer  by  their  faS. 
They  died  like  heroes ;  for  no  recreant  step 
Had  e*er  dishonored  them,  no  stain  of  fear. 
No  base  despair,  no  cowardly  recoil. 
They  had  the  hearts  of  freemen  to  the  last, 
And  the  free  blood  that  bounded  in  their  veins 
Was  shed  for  freedom  with  a  liberal  joy. 
But  had  they  guessed,  or  could  they  but  have  dreamed, 
The  ffreat  examples  which  they  died  to  show 
Shomd  foil  so  flat,  should  slune  so  fruitless  here, 
That  men  should  say,  "  For  liberty  these  died. 
Wherefore  let  us  be  slaves,"  —  had  they  thought  this, 
0,  then,  with  what  an  agony  of  shame, 
Their  blushing  fooes  buried  in  the  dust. 
Had  their  great  spirits  parted  hence  for  Heaven ! 

What !  shall  we  teach  our  dironiclers  henceforth 
To  write,  that  in  five  bodies  were  contained 
The  sole  brave  hearts  of  Ghent !  which  five  defunct. 
The  heartless  town,  by  brainless  counsel  led, 
Deliveied  up  her  keys,  stript  off  her  robes. 
And  so  with  all  humility  besought 
Her  haughty  Lord  that  he  would  scourge  her  lightly ! 
It  shall  not  be — no,  verily !  for  now, 
Tkas  looking  on  you  as  ye  stand  before  me, 
IGne  eye  can  single  out  full  many  a  man 
Who  hicks  but  opportunity  to  shine 
As  great  and  glonous  as  tiie  chiefi  that  fell. 

But,  lo!  the  Earl  is  "mercifully  minded  "! 
And,  surely,  if  we,  rath^  than  revenge 
The  slaughter  of  our  bravest,  cry  them  shame, 
And  foil  upon  our  knees,  and  say  we  've  sinned, 
Ihen  will  my  Lord  the  Earl  have  mercy  on  us. 
And  pardon  us  our  strike  for  libertv ! 
10 
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O,  Sin!  lookitNuidToatlertyabedflQflmd; 
For^TenfiSB  may  be  spoKen  with  the  tongoei 
For^yeneBS  may  be  written  with  the  pen, 
Bat  think  not  that  the  parohment  and  moulih  pudoB 
WiH  e'er  eject  old  hatreds  fiom  the  heart 
There's  that  betwixt  yon  been  whioh  men  fomenibar 
Till  they  forget  themselves,  till  all 's  foraot, — 
^nil  the  deep  sleep  fiJls  on  them  in  that  oed 
From  whidi  no  morrow's  mischief  rouses  thent 
There 's  that  betwixt  you  been  whidi  yoa  yoorselTO, 
Should  ye  forget,  womd  then  not  be  yourselTeB, 
For  must  it  not  be  thou^t  some  base  men's  sods 
Have  ta'en  the  seats  of  yours  and  turned  yoa  oat. 
If,  in  the  coldness  of  a  craven  heart, 
Te  should  for^ve  this  bloody-minded  man 
For  all  his  black  and  murderous  monstroos  crimes! 


«S   WkT  TTLEB'S  ADDRESS  TO  THB  KISQ.^  Robert  Sontkef,    B.  1774}  ^IMl^ 

King  of  England, 
Petitiomng  for  pity  is  most  weak,  — 
The  sovereign  People  ought  to  demand  justice. 
I  lead  them  here  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Because  his  Ministers  have  made  him  odious ! 
'HiB  yoke  is  heavy,  and  his  burden  grievous. 
Why  do  ye  carry  on  this  fatal  war, 
To  roroe  upon  the  French  a  King  they  hate ; 
Tearing  our  young  men  from  their  peaoefiil  homes, 
Forcing  his  hard-earned  fruits  from  the  honest  peBsant, 
Distressing  us  to  desolate  our  neighbors  ? 
Why  is  this  ruinous  poll-tax  imposed. 
But  to  support  your  Court's  extravagance. 
And  your  mad  title  to  the  Crown  of  Fraoboe  ? 
Shall  we  sit  tamely  down  beneath  these  evils, 
Petitiomng  for  pity  ?    King  of  England, 
Why  are  we  sold  uke  cattle  in  your  nuuckets, 
Deprived  of  every  privilege  of  man  ? 
Must  we  lie  tamely  at  our  tyrant's  foet, 
And,  like  your  spaniels,  lick  the  hand  that  beats  us? 
You  sit  at  ease  in  your  gay  palaces : 
The  costly  banquet  courts  your  appetite  ,* 
Sweet  music  soothes  your  shunbcnns :  we,  the  while, 
Scarce  by  hard  toil  can  earn  a  little  food. 
And  sleep  scarce  sheltered  from  the  cold  ni^t  wind, 
Whilst  your  wild  projects  wrest  the  little  from  us 
Which  might  have  cheered  the  wintry  hours  of  age! 

The  Parliament  forever  asks  more  money ; 
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We  toil  and  sweat  for  money  &r  yoar  taxes; 

Where  is  the  benefit,  —  what  good  reap  we 

From  all  the  ooonsels  of  yoar  government  ? 

Hunk  yoa  that  toe  shodd  quaml  with  the  Freoohl 

What  boots  to  us  your  victories,  your  glory  ? 

We  pay,  we  fight, — you  profit  at  your  ease ! 

Do  you  not  cmm  the  ooontry  as  your  own  ? 

Do  yon  not  call  the  venison  of  the  fi>rest, 

Hie  birds  of  Heaven,  your  own  ?  —  prohibiting  us, 

Even  though  in  want  of  food,  to  seize  the  prey 

Which  Nature  oflfers?    King!  is  all  this  just? 

Think  yon  we  do  not  feel  the  wrongs  t«9  sufier  ? 

The  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand, 

And  tyrants  tremble,  — mark  me,  Eang  of  England  * 


48.  THX  BOLDIEB'S  DBIAIL— TAomot  CampbelL 

OuB  bu^es  sang  truce,  for  the  night-cloud  had  lowered, 

And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky ; 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered. 

The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 
When  reposms  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw. 

By  the  wol^scaring  fiigot  that  guarded  the  slain, 
At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw. 

And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamed  it  again. 

Methought,  from  the  battle-field's  dreadftd  array. 

Far,  fiur  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate  track ; 
T  was  antumn,  —  and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 

To  the  home  of  my  fiithers,  that  welcomed  me  bacL 
I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields,  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young ; 
I  heard  my  own  mountain-^ts  Ideating  abfl, 

And  knew  the  sweet  stram  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 
My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times  o'er. 

And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 
**  Stav,  stay  with  us,  —  rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn  " ! 

And  fiiin  was  thdr  war-broken  soldier  to  stay,  ^ 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  mom. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 


A  TO  THB  ABUT  BEPOBl  QUliaO,  llS^-^Otn.  Wo{f^,    Bom,  1736}  died,  1780. 

I  ooNQRATULATi  you,  my  brave  countrymen  and  fellow-soldiers,  on 
le  ^»irit  and  success  with  which  you  have  executed  this  important 
art  of  our  enterprise.    The  formidaUe  Heists  of  Abraham  are  now 
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Bormoantcd ;  and  the  city  of  Quebec,  the  objectof  aU  our  tenia,  nov 
stands  in  full  view  before  us.  A  pcrfidiouB  enemy,  who  here  daied  to 
exasperate  you  by  their  cruelties,  but  not  to  oppose  joa  on  eqml 
ground,  are  now  constrained  to  iace  you  on  the  open  plun,  witlunt 
rampartB  or  intrenchmcnts  to  shelter  them. 

lou  know  too  well  the  forces  which  compose  their  aimy  to  dieid 
their  superior  numbers.  A  few  regular  troops  from  old  Fnnoe,  weak- 
ened by  hun^r  and  sickness,  who,  when  fresh,  were  unaUe  to  with- 
stand the  British  soldiers,  are  their  General's  chief  dependence.  Thoie 
numerous  companies  of  Canadians,  insolent,  mutinous,  unsteady,  tad 
ill-disciplined,  have  exercised  his  utmost  skill  to  keep  them  togetto  to 
this  time ;  and,  as  soon  as  their  irregular  ardor  is  damped  by  one  finn 
fire,  thoy  will  instantly  turn  their  backs,  and  give  you  no  further 
trouble  but  in  the  pursuit.  As  for  those  savage  tribes  of  Indiau, 
whoso  horrid  yells  in  the  forests  have  struck  many  a  bold  heart  widi 
afiright,  terrible  as  they  are  with  a  tomahawk  and  scalpinff-kmfe  to  a 
flying  and  prostrate  foe,  you  have  experienced  how  little  their  ferocity  it 
to  be  dreaded  by  resolute  men  upon  Mi  and  open  ground :  you  cid 
now  only  consider  them  as  the  just  objects  of  a  severe  revenge  for  the 
unhappy  fate  of  many  slaughtered  countrymen. 

This  day  puts  it  into  your  power  to  terminate  the  fiitigues  of  a  siege 
which  has  so  long  employed  your  courage  and  patience.  Possessed 
with  a  full  confidence  of  the  certain  success  which  British  valor  must 
gain  over  such  enemies,  I  have  led  you  up  these  steep  and  dangerous 
rocks,  only  solicitous  to  show  you  the  foe  within  your  reacL  The 
impossibility  of  a  retreat  makes  no  difference  in  the  situation  of  men 
resolved  to  conquer  or  die  :  and,  believe  me,  my  friends,  if  your  con- 
quest could  be  bought  with  the  blood  of  your  General,  he  would  most 
cheerfully  resign  a  life  which  he  has  long  devoted  to  his  country. 


iS.  TOE  AMERICAN  FLAG.—/.  R.  Drake,    Bom,  1795 ;  died,  1820 

When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dies 

The  milky  baldric  of  ^e  skies. 

And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white, 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 

Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 

She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 

The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud. 

Who  rcar'st  alofl  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumpmgs  loud, 
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And  Bee  the  lightning  lances  driven, 
When  strive  the  warrioris  of  the  stonn, 

And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  Heaven,  — 
Child  of  the  Sun  !  to  thee  't  is  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free ; 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  battlenatroke  ; 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 
Like  ndnbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory ! 

Flag  of  the  brave  !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high. 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone, 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on,  — 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet. 
Has  dinmied  the  glistening  bayonet, — 
Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-bom  glories  burn ; 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 
And,  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  ML 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall. 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow. 

And  cowering  foes  shall  &11  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean's  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave. 
When  Death,  careering  on  the  gale,      '    - 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail. 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back, 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack, 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  Heaven  and  thee ; 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly, 
Li  triumph,  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home ! 

By  an^l  hands  to  Valor  given ! 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  Heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  U8» 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ? 
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40.  TO  THE  AMSMCAN  TROOPS  BKFORI!  THC  BATTLE  OT  lOKO  TBLMXtk^  lYE- 
Oeneral  George  H'tukington.    Aom,  1732;  </i>d,  1790. 


The  time  is  now  near  at  hand  which  must  probably 
whether  Americans  are  to  be  freemen  or  slaves ;  whether  they  anti 
liave  any  property  they  can  call  their  own  ;  whether  their  hooses  tBi 
farms  are  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  themselves  ocmngnodtoi 
^ato  of  wretchedness  from  which  no  human  efforts  will  deliver  tbeD. 
Hie  fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now  depend,  under  God,  on  the  coin' 
age  and  conduct  of  this  army.  Our  cruel  and  unrelenting  eno^ 
leaves  us  only  the  choice  of  a  brave  resistance,  or  the  most  abject  sab- 
mission.     We  have,  therefore,  to  resolve  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Our  own,  our  country's  honor,  calls  upon  us  for  a  vigorous  vA 
manly  exertion ;  and  if  we  now  shamefully  &il,  we  riudl  beccBi; 
infiunous  to  the  whole  world.  Let  us,  then,  rely  on  the  goodnen  of 
our  cause,  and  the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  whose  hands  vinbnj 
is,  to  animate  and  encourage  us  to  great  and  noble  ictions.  Hie  eyei 
of  all  our  countrymen  are  BMVLupon  us ;  and  we  shall  have  their  Uen- 
ings  and  praises,  if  happily  we  are  the  instrumoitB  of  saving  diem 
from  the  tyranny  meditated  against  them.  Let  us,  therefore,  ammaite 
and  encourage  each  other,  and  show  the  whole  world  that  a  fi:eenKio 
contending  for  liberty  on  his  own  ground  is  superior  to  any  skviah 
mercenary  on  earth. 

Liberty,  property,  life  and  honor,  are  all  at  stake.  Upon  your 
courage  and  conduct  rest  the  hopes  of  our  bleeding  and  insolted 
country.  Our  wives,  children  and  parents,  expect  safety  from  us 
only ;  and  they  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Heaven  will  crown 
with  success  so  jast  a  cause.  The  enemy  will  endeavor  to  intimidate 
by  show  and  appearance ;  but  remember  they  have  been  repulsed  on 
various  occasions  by  a  few  brave  Americans.  Their  cause  is  bad,— 
their  men  are  conscious  of  it ;  and,  if  opposed  with  finnness  and  cool- 
ness on  their  first  onset,  with  our  advantage  of  works,  and  knowled^ 
of  the  g*wttud,  IW  victory  is  most  assuredly  ours.  Every  good  soldier 
will  be  silent  and  attentive,  wait  for  orders,  and  reserve  lus  fire 
until  he  is  sure  of  doing  execution. 


47.  TO  TIIE  ARMT  OF  ITALY,  MAT  16,  119^.— Napoleon  Bonaparte,  B.  1709  ;^  1821. 
Original  Translation. 

Soldiers  !  You  have  precipitated  yourselves  like  a  torrent  fiom  the 
Apennines.  You  have  overwhelmed  or  swept  before  you  all  thit 
opposed  your  march.  Piedmont,  delivered  from  Austrian  oppreaDon, 
has  returned  to  her  natural  sentiments  of  peace  and  friendship  towards 
France.  Milan  is  yours ;  and  over  all  Lombardy  floats  the  flag  of 
the  Republic.  To  your  generosity  only,  do  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and 
of  Modona  now  owe  their  political  existence.  The  army  which  prtmdlj 
threatened  you  finds  no  remaining  barrier  of  defence  against  yoor 
courage.    The  Po,  the  Tessino,  the  Adda,  could  not  stop  you  a  angle 
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daj.  Tbob^  TBimted  ramparts  of  Italy  proved  insafficient,  joa  trav 
erwd  them  as  rapdlj  as  jou  did  the  Apemiines.  Successes  so 
munerons  and  brilHant  haye  carried  joy  to  the  heart  of  your  country. 
Toar  represeutatiTee  have  decreed  a  festival,  to  be  celebrated  in  all 
die  oommones  of  the  Republic,  in  honor  of  your  victories.  There,  will 
yaar  Others,  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  all  who  hold  you  dear,  rejoice 
Ofer  your  triumphs,  and  boast  that  you  belong  to  them. 

Yes,  Soldiers,  you  have  done  much ;  but  much  still  remiuns  for  you 
to  do.  Shall  it  be  said  of  us  that  we  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not 
to  pidit  by  victory  ?  Shall  posterity  reproach  us  with  having  found 
a  Capua  in  Lombardy  ?  Nay,  fellow-soldiers !  I  see  you  already 
eager  to  cry  **  to  arms !  "    Inaction  &tigues  you;  and  days  lost  to 

e)r|r  are  to  you  days  lost  to  happiness.  Let  us,  then,  begone  !  We 
ve  yet  many  forced  marches  to  make ;  enemies  to  vanquish ;  laurels 
to  ga&er ;  and  injuries  to  avenge !  Let  those  who  have  sharpened 
the  poniards  of  dvil  war  in  France,  who  have  pusiUanimously  assassi- 
nated our  Ministers,  who  have  burned  our  vessels  at  Toulon,  —  let 
them  now  tremble !    The  hour  of  vengeance  has  knoUed ! 

But  let  not  the  People  be  disquietea.  We  are  the  Mends  of  every 
Peofde :  and  more  especially  of  tiie  descendants  of  the  Brutuses,  the 
SdiHOS,  and  other  great  men  to  whom  we  look  as  bright  exemplars.  To 
re^tablish  the  Capitol ;  to  place  there  with  honor  the  statues  of  the 
heroes  who  made  it  memorable;  to  rouse  the  Boman  People,  un- 
nerved by  many  centuries  of  oppression,  —  such  will  be  some  of  the 
fruits  of  our  victories.  They  will  constitute  an  epoch  for  posterity. 
To  you.  Soldiers,  will  beloi^  the  immortal  honor  of  redeeming  the 
fiuiest  portipn  of  Europe.  The  French  People,  free  and  respected  by 
the  idiole  world,  shall  give  to  Europe  a  glorious  peace,  which  shall 
indenmify  it  for  all  the  sacrifices  which  it  has  borne,  the  last  six 
yeaiB.  Then,  by  your  own  firesides  you  shall  repose ;  and  your  fellow- 
dtizens,  when  they  point  out  anyone  of  you,  shall  say  :  '^Be  belonged 
to  the  army  of  Italy!" 


48.  LORD  BYRON  TO  THB  aBJSEKa.^AIpkan»e  De  LamarHne. 
Orlglxud  TranalatiQa. 

A  trrRANGSB  to  your  dime,  0  men  of  Greece !  —  bom  under  a  sun 
less  pure,  of  an  ancestry  less  renowned,  than  yours,  —  I  feel  how 
unworthy  is  the  ofiering  of  the  life  I  bring  you  —  you,  who  number 
kings,  heroes  and  demi-gods,  among  your  progenitors.     But,  through-        <^ 
oat  the  world,  wherever  the  lustre  of  your  Ustory  has  shed  its  rays,  > 

— wherever  the  heart  of  man  has  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  glory,  or  ^ 

softened  at  the  mention  of  misfortune,  —  Greece  may  count  a  friend, 
and  her  children  an  avenger.  I  come  not  here  in  the  vain  hope  to 
stimulate  the  courage  of  men  already  roused  and  resolved.  One  sole 
cry  remained  for  you,  and  you  have  uttered  it.  Your  language  has 
now  one  only  word  —  Liberty  !     Ah !    what  other  invocation  need 
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the  men  of  Sparta  —  of  Aikens — to  bid  tiiem  riwf  Them  Vm 
(leavens,  tlieso  mountains,  these  waters,  —  here  are  joar  ontoa— 
here  is  your  preeent  Demosthenes !  Wherever  the  eye  can  lan^ 
wherever  the  feet  can  tread,  your  oonsecrated  wool  reoonnlB  a  tiv 
lunph  01  a  glorious  death.  From  Leuctra  to  Biar&thon,  eveir  iaek 
of  ground  responds  to  you — cries  to  yon — for  veogeanoe !  abatfl 
glory  !  virtue !  country !  These  voices,  which  tyrants  cannot  stifle, 
demand,  —  not  words,  but  steel.  T  is  here !  Beoeive  it !  Arm !  Let 
the  thirsting  earth  at  length  be  refreshed  trith  the  Mood  of  her  cp- 
]>res8ors!  What  sound  more  awakening  to  the  brave  than  the  dank 
of  his  oountrr's  fbtters  ?  Should  the  sword  ever  tremble  in  yoor 
grasp,  remember  yesterday !  think  of  to-morrow ! 

For  mysdf,  in  return  for  the  alliance  which  I  bring  yoo,  I  ask  boi 
the  recompense  of  an  honorable  grave.  I  ask  but  thie  privily  of 
Hhedding  my  blood  with  you,  in  your  sacred  cause.  I  ask  rat  to 
know,  in  dying,  that  I  too  belong  to  Greece  —  to  liberty !  Tes,  might 
the  Pilgrim  hope  that,  on  the  pillars  of  a  new  Parthenon,  his  name 
might,  one  day,  bo  inscribed, —  or,  that  in  the  nobler  mansoleum  of 
your  hearts  his  memory  might  be  cheru«hed,  —  he  were  well  content 
ITie  tomb  where  Freedom  weeps  can  never  have  been  prematurely 
i-oached  by  its  inmate.  Such  martyrdom  is  blessed,  indeed.  What 
higher  fortune  can  ambition  covet? 


49.  BURIAL  OP  SIR  JOHN  MOORE,  1809.  —Rn.  Chcprlu  Wotf: 

Not  a  dnim  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
iVs  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  dischargeil  liis  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  wliere  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night. 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 
By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light. 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  cofiin  enclosed  his  breast. 

Nor  in  sheet,  nor  in  shroud,  we  wound  him ; 

But  he  lay,  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
Tliat  the  foe  and  the  stranger  woiUd  tread  o*er  his  head, 

And  we  fiir  away  on  the  billow  I 
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Lightly  they  *11  talk  of  the  spirit  that 's  gone, 

And  o'er  his  oold  ashes  upbraid  him ; 
But  little  he  *il  reck,  if  thej  let  him  sleep  on, 

In  the  graye  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him ! 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun, 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  his  &me,  fresh  and  gory ! 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone. 
But  we  left  him — alone  with  his  glory ! 


•0.  THE  BATTLE  01  HOHENLXNOEN,  1800.  ~  TAomot  CampbtU 

On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow,       '    -  y 
And  dark  as  wmter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  mght. 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fiist  arrayed, 
Each  warrior  drew  his  battle-blade, 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed. 
To  join  the  dreadM  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven, 
Then  rushed  the  steeds  to  battle  driven,  . 
And  buder  than  the  bolts  of  Heaven 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

And  redder  yet  those  fires  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  blood-stained  snow ; 
And  darker  yet  shall  be  the  flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly. 

T  is  mom  ;  but  scarce  yon  lurid  sun 
Can  pieroe  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun. 
While  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 

Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave ' 

And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry » 

j 
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All !  few  shall  part  where  many  meei ! 
The  SHOW  shall  De  thor  wiiidiiig-ihee(» 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  net 

Shall  be  a  aoldier'a  aqmlolue. 


61.  SONG  01  THE  GRBEKS,  U21— TfttMM  Cnyiill. 

Again  to  the  battle,  Aohaiana ! 

Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  defiance ; 
Our  land, — the  first  garden  of  Liberty's  tree,  ^ 
It  has  been,  and  shall  yet  be,  the  land  of  the  free , 

For  the  cross  of  our  faith  is  replanted, 

The  pale  dying  crescent  is  daunted, 
And  we  march  tiiat  the  foot-prints  of  Maliomet*ii  slayes 
May  be  washed  out  in  blood  from  our  ferofiithen'  graven 

Their  spirits  are  hovering  o*er  ns, 

And  the  sword  shall  to  glory  restore  us. 

Ah !  what  though  no  succor  advances, 
Nor  Christendom's  chivalrous  lances 

Arc  stretched  in  our  aid  ?  —  Be  the  combat  our  own ! 

And  we  *11  perish  or  conquer  more  proudly  alone ; 
For  we  We  sworn  by  our  country's  assaulters. 
By  the  virgins  they  've  dragged  from  our  altars. 

By  our  massacred  patriots,  our  children  in  chains. 

By  our  heroes  of  old,  and  their  blood  in  our  veins. 
That,  living,  we  will  be  victorious, 
Or  that,  dying,  our  deaths  shall  be  glorious. 

A  breath  of  submission  we  breathe  not : 
The  sword  that  we  've  drawn  we  will  sheathe  not; 
Its  scabbard  is  loft  where  our  martyrs  are  laid, 
And  the  vengeance  of  ages  has  whetted  its  blade. 
Earth  may  hide,  waves  engulf,  fire  consume  us; 
But  they  shall  not  to  slavery  doom  us : 
If  they  rule,  it  shall  be  o'er  our  ashes  and  graves :  — 
But  we  've  smote  them  already  with  fire  on  the  wavet^ 
And  new  triumphs  on  land  are  before  us ;  — 
To  the  charge !  —  Heaven's  banner  is  o'er  us. 

This  day  —  shall  ye  blush  for  its  story  ? 

Or  brighten  your  lives  with  its  glory  ?  — 
Our  women — 0,  say,  shall  they  shriek  in  despair, 
Or  embrace  us  from  conquest,  with  wreaths  in  their  hair  ? 

Accursed  may  his  memory  blacken. 

If  a  coward  there  be  that  would  slacken 
Till  we  've  trampled  the  turban,  and  shown  ourselves  worth 
Being  sprung  fix)m,  and  named  for,  the  god-like  of  eartL 
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Strike  home !  — and  the  world  shall  revere  as 
Afl  heroes  deaoended  from  heroea. 

Old  Greece  lightens  up  with  emotion !  ^ . 

Her  inlands,  her  isles  of  the  ocean,  cP 

Fanes  rebuilt,  and  &ir  towns,  shall  with  jubilee  rin^f 
And  the  Nine  shall  new  hallow  their  Hdicon'B  epriDg.,^ 
'  Our  hearihs  shall  be  kindled  in  gladness,         ^ 

That  were  cold,  and  extinguished  in  sadoeas ; 
Whilst  our  maidens  shall  dance  with  their  whit^  w\ 
Singingjoj  to  the  braye  that  dellyered  their  cbar; 
^When  the  blood  of  jon  Mussulman  orayeiB 

Shall  haye  crimsoned  the  beaks  of  our  rayem  I 


/ 
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fiO.  FALL  OV  WASSAW,  ItM.  — TAonuit  CampbeU. 

0 !  SAOBKD  Truth !  thy  triumph  ceased  a  while. 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile,  ^ 

When  leagued  Oppression  poured  to  Northern  wars 
Her  whiskered  pandours  and  her  fierce  hussars, 
Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morft, 
Pealed  her  loud  drum,  and  twanged  her  trumpet  horn ! 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o'er  her  yan, 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland —  and  to  man!  ^.      -'    y 

Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  heights  sury^yed  ^      /jt    '  ^ 

"Wde  o'er  the  fields  a  waste  of  ruin  laid  —  'l^  '     ' 

0  Heayen !  he  cried,  my  bleeding  country  sayef  /*.  ,.     i  ;      > 

Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  braye  ?      '^  J  :      /,..' 

Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  these  loyely  plains, '.  y       '^        m 

Rise,  fellow-men !  our  country  yet  remains !  •  ^ 

By  that  dread  name,  we  waye  tiie  sword  on  high,     ./  ^      .,  L 

And  swear  for  her  to  liye !  —  with  her  to  die !        '  y   '  '\ 

He  said;  and  on  the  rampart  heights  arrayed 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismayed ; 
firm  paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  form. 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm  ;  ^/ 

Low,  murmuring  sounds  alcmg  thdr  banners  fly, — 
"  Beyenge,  or  death ! "  —  the  watchwcurd  and  reply^'       ». 
Then  pe^ed  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm,  / "'       *  ■ 

And  tiie  loud  tocsin  tolled  their  last  alarm  \      ^  '; 

In  yain,  alas !  in  yain,  ye  gallant  few !  ^'  / 

From  rank  to. rank  your  yolleyed  thunder  flew  t^yf 
0  !  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  l^me,  ^  ^  .f-^ 
Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime ;  ^  \ 

Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  fi^ 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her^woe !  %  t 

Dropped  from  her  neryeless  grasp  the  shattered  8pei|^,^ 
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Olond  her  bright  eye,  and  emM  her  Udi  enear. 
Hope,  for  a  aeaaiv,  bade  the  mM  ftnml, 
AiuL  Freedom  shrieked,  as  KoadnalEO  fdl ! 

0  righteous  Heaven !  ere  Freedom  froni  a  g»rB» 
Why  sfepl  the  sword,  omnipoteot  to  wfef 
Where  was  thme  arm,  0  veDgsanoe !  where  thy  sod» 
.t  smote  the  foes  of  Skm  and  of  God  f 
iparted  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead! 
lat  at  Marathon  and  Lractra  bled ! 
inds  of  the  world !  restore  your  swards  to  BBS, 
igiht  in  his  saored  oanse,  and  lead  the  van ! 
et  for  Sarmatia's  teaxs  of  hk)od  atone, 
And  make  her  arm  poissant  as  your  own ! 
0 !  onoe  again  to  Freedom*ii  oanse  retnm 
The  patriot  Tell, —  the  Bruoe  of  Bannookfaam ! 
Yes,  thy  proud  lords,  unptied  land!  shall  see 
That  man  hath  vet  a  soul, — and  dare  be  free ! 
A  little  while,  along  thy  saddening  phdns. 
The  starless  night  of  Desolation  reigns ; 
Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  flnven. 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  Heaven ! 
Prone  to  the  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurled, 
Her  name,  her  nature,  withered  from  the  world ! 


63.  MARCO  BOZZAKia.— Fifs-GrceiMAiaM*. 

Marco  Bosziiri*,  the  EpamlnondM  of  modem  Greece,  fldl  In  a  niglit  attMk  vpon  ttielMdA 
camp  at  La«pi,  the  Aite  of  the  ancient  Plataaa,  August  90, 1818,  and  expired  in  tte  n  '  "* 
victoiy.    HLi  last  words  were:— **  To  die  for  lil)eitj  if  a  plearare,  and  nets  paiB." 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 
•  The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 

When  Orecce,  her  knee  in  supplianoe  bent. 

Should  tremble  at  his  power : 
In  dreams  through  camp  and  court  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conquerdr ; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring,  — 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne,  —  a  king ; 
'  As  wild  his  thou^ts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  garaen  bird. 

An  hour  passed  on,  —  the  Turk  awoke; 

That  bright  dreiun  was  his  hist ; 
He  woke,  to  hear  his  sentries  shriek,  — 
*<Toarms!    they  come!  the  Ghreek!  the^freek  " 
He  woke,  to  die  midst  flame  and  smoke. 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke. 

And  death-sh^  fidling  thick  and  fost 
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As  lightningH  firom  the  moontaiii  cloud ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band :  — 
"  Strike  —  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires ! 
Strike  —  for  your  altars  and  your  fires ! 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires ! 

Ood,  and  your  native  landt" 

They  fought,  like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

Ijiey  piled  the  around  with  Moslem  slain ; 
They  conquered ;  but  BosBEaris  fell,  ' ,    } 

Bleeding  at  every  vein,  ^  * 

His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
Bjs  smile,  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won ; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close, 
Calmly,  as  to  a  ni^t's  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Gome  to  the  bridal  chamber.  Death ! 

dome  to  the  mother's  when  she  foels 
For  the  first  time  her  first-bom's  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come  in  Consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake  diock,  the  ocean  storm ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 

With  banquet  song,  and  dance,  and  wine,-^ 
And  thou  art  terrible :  the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier. 
And  all  we- know,  or  dream,  or  fear. 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  firee. 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word. 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. ' 
Bozzaris !  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time, 
Best  thee :  there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  dime. 

We  tell  thy  doom  without  a  ngh ; 
Forifaou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's»- 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  bom  to  die ! 
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§4.  THB  SKMINOLm  inrUMOB.— O.  W.F&tttm 

Blaze,  with  your  serried  columns !    I  will  not  boid  the  knee; 
rhe  shackle  ne'er  again  shall  bind  the  arm  which  now  is  free ! 
[  Ve  mailed  it  with  the  thnnder,  when  the  tempest  mattered  low ; 
And  where  it  &lls,  ye  well  may  dread  the  lightning  of  its  blow. 
I  'ye  scared  jou  in  the  city ;  1  Ve  scalped  yoa  on  the  plain ; 
Go,  count  your  chosen  where  they  fell  beneath  my  leaden  rain ! 
I  scorn  your  proffered  treaty ;  the  pale-&oe  I  defy ; 
"v^  Revenge  is  stamped  upon  my  spear,  and  **  Uood  "  my  battle-ory ! 

^      Some  strike  for  hope  of  booty;  some  to  defend  tlifflr  all;  — 
I  battle  for  the  joy  I  have  to  see  the  white  man  fidl. 
I  love,  among  the  wounded,  to  hear  his  dying  moan. 
And  catch,  while  chanting  at  his  side,  the  music  of  his  groan. 
Ye  've  trailed  me  through  the  forest ;  ve  Ve  tracked  me  o'er  the  straun ; 
And  struggling  through  the  ever^^ade  your  bristling  bayonets  ^eam. 
But  I  stand  as  should  the  warrior,  with  his  rifle  and  his  spear ; 
^^         The  scalp  of  vengeance  still  is  red,  and  warns  you,  —  "Come  not  here ! " 

Tliink  ye  to  find  my  homestead  ?  —  I  gave  it  to  the  fire. 
My  tawny  household  do  ye  seek  ?  —  I  am  a  childless  sire. 
But,  should  ye  crave  life's  nourishment,  enough  I  have,  and  sood ; 
I  live  on  hate,  —  't  is  all  my  bread  ;  yet  light  is  not  my  fooi 
I  loathe  you  with  my  bosom !   I  scorn  you  with  mine  eye  I 
And  I  '11  tjiunt  you  with  my  latest  breath,  and  fight  you  till  I  die ! 
I  ne'er  will  ask  for  quarter,  and  I  ne'er  will  be  your  slave ; 
But  I  '11  swim  the  sea  of  slaughter  till  I  sink  beneath  the  wavei 


66.  BATTLE  HTMN.  —  Theodore  Korner,    Bom,  1791 ;  feU  in  hoitU,  ISU. 

Pathkb  of  earth  and  Heaven !   I  call  thy  name ! 

Hound  mo  the  smoke  and  shout  of  battle  roll ; 
My  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  rustling  flame ; 

Father !  sustam  an  untried  soldier's  soul. 

Or  life,  or  death,  whatever  be  the  goal 
That  crowns  or  closes  round  the  struggling  hour. 

Thou  knowest,  if  ever  from  my  spirit  stole 
One  deeper  prayer,  't  was  that  no  cloud  might  lower 
On  my  young  fame !  —  0  hear !  God  of  eternal  power ! 

Now  for  the  fight !    Now  for  the  cannon-peal ! 

Forward,  —  through  blood,  and  toil,  and  doud,  and  fire 
Olorious  the  shout,  the  shock,  the  crash  of  steel, 

The  volley's  roll,  the  rocket's  blasting  spire ! 

They  shake !  like  broken  waves  their  squares  retire ! 
On  them,  hussars  I    Now  give  them  rein  and  heel ; 

Think  of  the  orphaned  child,  the  murdered  sire : 
Earth  cries  for  blood!  In  thunder  on  them  wheel ! 
This  hour  to  Europe's  fate  shall  set  the  triumph-seal ! 


PART     THIRD. 
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SENATORIAL. 


1.  AGAINST  FHILIP.—Demo«a«ne«.    Original  TrantlaHon, 

"DemotXbaamj  whose  dalm  to  the  title  of  the  greateit  of  onion  has  not  yet  been  snpersedod, 
WM  bom  at  Athem,  abomt  aSO  B.  0.  At  the  age  of  terenteMi  he  detennined  to  study  ekxiaenoe, 
tbooKh  his  bmgs  were  weak,  hia  artLcolaUon  Imperfisct,  aad  hla  gestures  awkward.  These 
ImpediiDenlBheorTercaineby  peraererance.  When  the  encroachments  of  Philip,  Khxg  of  Haoe- 
don,  alarmed  the  Gredaa  states,  Demosthenes  roused  his  ooontrymen  to  resistance  by  a  series 
of  hmrm^gH0m  go  oslebratad,  that  similar  orations  are,  to  this  day,  often  sigrled  Philippics.  The 
tDfloenee  whUdi  he  acqolred  he  employed  far  the  good  of  his  country,  nie  chariges  that  have 
eome  down  of  his  cowardice  and  Tenality  are  beUeved  to  be  calumnioos.  It  is  related  of  Demos- 
thenes, that,  while  studying  Oratocy,  he  spoke  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  to  cure  himself  of 
stammering  j  that  he  repeated  Tenes  of  the  poets  as  he  ran  up  hill,  to  strengthen  his  Totoe  { 
and  that  he  declaimed  im  the  sea-shore,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  tumult  of  a  popular  assem- 
bly. He  died  822  B.  0.  The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  were  delivered  belbre  «e/ecf,  nut  occi- 
dnUoL,  sssemblages  of  the  people }  and  they  have  here  been  placed  under  the  Senatorial  head, 
as  paitaUng  mostly  of  that  style  of  Oratory.  The  first  four  extracts,  fhxn  the  first,  third, 
eighth  and  ninth  Philippics,  which  foUow,  together  with  the  extract  fkrom  Jbchlnes  on  the 
Crown,  are  ddefly  translated  flktna  atklvenart*s  excellent  and  very  spirited  version. 

BsGiN,  0  men  of  AthenSi  by  not  despuring  of  your  situation,  how- 
ever deplorable  it  may  seem;  for  the  very  cause  of  your  &rmer 
revenes  ofifers  the  best  encouragement  &r  the  foture.  And  how  ? 
Tour  utter  supineness,  0  Athenians,  has  brought  about  your  disasters. 
If  these  had  come  upon  you  in  spite  of  your  most  strenuous  exertions, 
then  onlymight  all  hopes  of  an  amelioration  in  your  affidrs  be  aban- 
doned. When,  then,  0  my  countrymen!  when  will  you  do  your 
duty  ?  What  wait  you  ?  TMy,  an  event !  or  else,  by  Jupiter,  neces- 
sity !  But  how  can  we  construe  otherwise  what  has  already  occurred  ? 
For  mysdf,  I  can  concdve  of  no  necessity  more  urgent  to  free  souls 
than  the  pressure  of  dishonor.  Tell  me,  is  it  your  wish  to  go  about 
the  public  places,  here  and  there,  continually,  arcing,  "  What  is  there 
new  ? ''  Ah !  what  should  there  be  new,  if  not  that  a  Macedonian 
could  conauer  Athens,  and  lord  it  over  Qreece  ?  **  Is  Philip  dead  ?  " 
**  No,  by  Jupiter !  he  is  sick."  Dead  or  sick,  what  matters  it  to  you? 
If  he  were  to  die,  and  your  yi^ance  were  to  continue  skok  as  now, 
voa  would  cause  a  new  Fhilip  to  rise  up  at  once, — since  this  one  owes 
his  aggrandizement  less  to  his  own  power  tiian  to  your  inertness ! 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  0  Athenians,  that  none  of  you 
are  aroused  dther  to  reflection  or  to  anger,  in  beholding  a  war,  b^n 
for  the  chastisement  of  Philip,  degenerate  at  last  into  a  war  of  defence 
agetinst  him.  And  it  is  evident  that  he  will  not  stop  even  yet,  unions 
we  bar  his  progress.     But  where,  it  is  asked,  shall  we  make  a  desoent  ? 
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Lei  118  bat  attack,  0,  Athenians,  and  the  war  itself  wOl  diadose  the 
enemy's  weak  point.  But,  if  avo  tarry  at  homo,  lazily  listening  to 
speech-makers*,  in  thoir  emulous  ahusc  of  one  another,  never,— no, 
never,  shall  we  acconiplL^h  a  single  necessary  step ! 

Some  among  you,  retailing  the  news,  affirm  that  Philip  is  plottiiig 
with  Lacedx'mon  the  ruin  of  Thelxis  and  the  dismemberment  of  oor 
demooracic>s ;  others  make  him  send  anibaflsadors  to  the  Great  King; 
others  tell  us  he  Ls  fortifying  places  in  Illyria,  All  have  their  diilo^ 
ent  stories.  For  myself,  Athenians,  I  do,  by  the  Gods,  believe  th^ 
this  man  is  intoxiaitcnl  by  hhi  magnificent  exploits ;  I  believe  that  i 
thousand  dazzling  projects  lure  his  imagination ;  and  that,  iedng  no 
barrier  oppostnl  to  his  career,  he  is  inflated  by  success.  But,  trust  me, 
he  does  not  so  combine  his  plans  that  all  our  fools  of  low  decree  nty 
penetrate  them;  which  fools  —  who  are  they  but  the  goasips?  J£, 
leaving  them  to  their  reveries,  wo  would  consider  that  this  man  is  our 
enemy,  —  our  de8[X)iler,  —  that  we  have  long  endured  his  in 
that  all  the  succors,  on  which  we  counted,  have  been  tamed 
us ;  that  henceforth  our  only  resource  is  in  ourselves ;  that,  to  xtBfiiK 
now  to  carry  the  war  into  his  dominions,  would  surely  be  to  impose 
upon  us  the  fat;d  ntK?cssity  of  sustaining  it  at  the  gates  of  Athens; 
—  if  we  would  comprehend  all  this,  we  should  then  know  what  it  im- 
ports us  to  know,  and  discard  all  idiot  conjectures.  For  it  is  not  year 
duty  to  dive  into  the  future ;  but  it  does  Ixjhoove  you  to  look  in  the&ce 
the  calamities  which  that  future  fnust  bring,  unless  you  shake  off  your 
present  hoeilless  inactivity. 


2.    DEGEXERACT  OF  ATHENS.  — 7;rmoffrAene<.    Original  TranMtation. 

Contrast,  0  men  of  Athens,  your  conduct  with  that  of  your  an 
cestors.  Loyal  towanls  the  People  of  Gree(KJ,  religious  towards  the 
Gods,  faithful  to  the  rule  of  civic  equality,  they  mounted,  by  a  sure 
path,  to  the  sunmiit  of  prosj)erity.  What  is  your  condition,  under 
your  present  complaisant  rulers  ?  Ls  it  still  the  same  ?  Has  it  in  any 
respect  change^!  ?  In  how  many !  I  confine  myself  to  this  sini^ 
fact:  Sparta  prostrate,  Tliebes  occuj/ied  elsewhere, — with  no  power 
capable  of  db^puting  our  sovereignty,  —  able,  in  fact,  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  our  own  domains,  to  be  the  umpire  of  other  Nations, — 
wliat  have  we  done  ?  We  have  lost  our  own  provinces ;  and  dissi- 
IKited,  with  no  good  result,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  talents ;  the 
allies  which  we  had  gained  by  war  your  counsellors  have  deprived  ua 
of  by  peace ;  and  we  liavo  trained  up  to  power  our  formidable  foe. 
WHiosoovor  denies  tliis,  let  him  stand  forth,  and  tell  me  where,  then, 
has  this  Philip  drawn  his  strength,  if  not  from  the  very  bosom  of 
Athens  ? 

Ah !  but  surely,  if  abroad  we  lijive  been  wejikened,  our  interior 
administration  is  more  flourishing.  Anl  what  are  the  evidences  of 
this  ?     A  few  whitewashed  ramparts,  repaired  roads,  fountains,  bBg»> 
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teltos!  Tarn  —  turn  your  eyes  on  the  {iinotionaries,  to  whom  we 
owe  these  vanities.  Ttna  one  has  parsed  from  miseiy  to  opulence ; 
that  one,  from  ohscurity  to  splendor.  Another  has  built  for  himself 
sumptuous  palaces,  which  look  down  upon  the  edifices  of  the  State. 
Indeed,  the  more  the  public  fortunes  have  declined,  the  more  have 
theirs  ascended.  Tell  us  the  meaning  of  these  contrasts !  Why  is  it, 
that  formerly  all  prospered,  while  now  all  is  in  jeopardy  ?  It  is 
because  formerly  the  People,  itself,  daring  to  wage  war,  was  the  mas- 
ter of  its  functionaries,  the  sovereign  dispenser  of  all  &vors.  It  is 
because  individual  citizens  were  then  glad  to  receive  from  the  People 
honors,  magistracies,  benefits.  How  are  the  times  changed!  All 
fiivors  are  in  the  gift  of  our  functionaries ;  everything  is  under  their 
control;  while  you — you,  the  People!  —  enervated  in  your  habits, 
mutilated  in  your  means,  and  weakened  in  your  allies,  stand  like 
80  many  supernumeraries  and  lackeys,  too  happy  if  your  worthy 
cfaiefii  distribute  to  you  the  fund  for  the  theatre  —  if  they  throw  to 
jou  a  meagre  pittance !  And  —  last  degree  of  baseness !  —  you  kiss 
the  hand  which  thus  makes  lafge^  to  you  of  your  own !  Do  they 
not  imprison  you  within  your  own  walls,  beguile  you  to  your  ruin, 
tame  you  and  fashion  you  to  their  yoke  ?  Never,  0 !  never  can  a 
manly  pride  and  a  noble  courage  impel  men,  subjected  to  vile  and 
unworthy  actions !  The  life  is  necessarily  the  image  of  the  heart.  And 
your  degeneracy  —  by  Heaven,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I,  in 
charging  it  home  upon  you,  exposed  myself,  rather  Uian  those  who 
have  brought  you  to  it,  to  your  resentment !  To  be  candid,  frankness 
of  speech  does  not  every  day  gain  the  entrance  of  your  ears ;  and 
that  you  suffer  it  now,  may  well  be  matter  of  astonishment! 


S.  A  DEMOCBACT  HATEFUL  TO  PIIILIP.~/d.    Original  Translation, 

There  are  persons  among  you,  0  Athenians,  who  think  to  oon- 
fonnd  a  speaker  by  asking,  "  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  "  To  which 
I  might  answer:    "Nothing  that  you  are  doing  —  everything  that 

r»a  leave  imdone ! "  And  it  would  be  a  just  and  a  true  reply.  But 
will  be  more  explicit ;  and  may  these  men,  so  ready  to  question,  l^e 
equally  ready  to  act !  In  the  first  place,  Athenians,  admit  the  incon- 
testable fiict,  that  Philip  has  broken  your  treaties,  —  that  he  has 
declared  war  against  you.  Let  us  have  no  more  crimination  and 
recrimination  on  this  point !  And  then,  recognize  the  fact,  that  he  is 
the  mortal  enemy  of  Athens,  —  of  its  very  soil,  —  of  all  within  its 
walls,  —  ay,  of  those  even  who  most  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 
high  in  his  good  graces.  For,  what  Philip  most  dreads  and  abhors  is 
our  liberty — our  Democratic  system.  For  the  destruction  of  that, 
all  his  snares  are  laid,  all  his  projects  are  shaped !  And  in  this 
is  he  not  consistent?  He  is  well  aware  that,  though  he  should  sub- 
jugate all  the  rest  of  Greece,  his  conquest  would  be  insecure,  while 
your  Democracy  stands.  He  knows  that,  should  he  experience  one 
11 
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of  tlioee  reverses  to  which  the  lot  of  humanity  is  so  liabk,  it  wodd 
fjo  into  jour  anus  that  all  thoee  Nations,  now  forcibly  hdd  under  Ui 
toke,  would  rush.  Is  there  a  Tyrant  to  be  driven  bock  ?  —  Atbev-ii 
^'  in  the  field  !  Is  there  a  People  to  be  enfranchised  ?  —  Lo,  Atheai, 
prompt  to  aid  !  What  wonder,  then,  that  Philip  shoiild  be  imptliaik 
while  Athenian  liberty  is  a  8])y  upon  his  evil  days  ?  Be  sure,  0  ii| 
countrymen,  that  he  is  your  irreconcilable  foe ;  that  it  is  against  Ath- 
ens that  he  musters  and  disiKxses  all  his  armaments;  against  Atkfloi 
/that  all  his  schemes  are  laid. 
What,  then,  ought  you,  as  wise  men,  convinced  of  these  tratfas,  to 
.  ^  do  ?  You  ought  to  shake  off  pur  fatal  lethargy,  oontribate  aoeoi^ 
ing  to  your  metms,  summon  your  allies  to  contribute,  and  take  umm- 
urcs  to  retain  the  troops  already  under  arms ;  so  that,  if  Philip  has  aa 
army  pre{iureil  to  attaclT'aiid  subjugate  all  the  Greeks,  you  may  ako 
have  one  ready  to  succor  and  to  save  them.  Tell  me  not  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  which  this  will  involve.  I  grant  it  alL  But 
..'onsider  the  dangers  that  menace  you,  and  how  much  yea  will  be  the 
•miners  by  engaging  hi'^irtily,  at  once,  in  the  general  cause.  Indeed, 
^h:iidd  some  (iod  assure  you  that,  however  inactive  and  unooncemed 
you  might  remain,  yet,  in  the  end,  you  should  not  be  molested  h? 
I'hilip,  still  it  would  bo  ignominious, — lie  witness,  Heaven! — it 
wouM  be  Ix^neath  you  —  l)cnoath  the  dignity  of  your  State  —  beneath 
the  glory  of  your  ancestors  —  to  sicrificc,  to  your  own  selfish  repoei^ 
the  interests  of  all  the  rest  of  (ireiM^c.  Ilather  would  I  perish  than 
recommend  such  a  course  !  Ixit  stmio  other  man  urge  it  upon  you,  if 
he  will ;  and  listen  to  him,  if  you  can.  But,  if  my  sentiments  are 
yours,  —  if  you  foresee,  \s&  I  do,  that  the  more  we  leave  Philip 
to  extend  his  con(]uests,  the  more  we  arc  fi)rtifying  an  enemy,  whom, 
M>onor  or  later,  we  nmst  cope  with, —  why  do  you  hesitate?  What 
wait  you  ?  AV hen  will  you  put  forth  your  strength  ?  Wait  you  the 
ronstraint  of  necessity  ^  What  necessity  do  you  wait?  Can  then? 
U?  a  greater  for  freemen  tlian  the  prospect  of  dishonor  ?  Do  you  wait 
tor  that  ?  It  is  here  already ;  it  presses  —  it  weighs  on  us  now. 
Now,  did  I  say  ?  Long  since  —  long  since,  was  it  betbre  us,  fece  to 
face.  True,  therc  is  still  another  necessity  in  resei-vo  —  the  necessity  of 
>laves  —  blows  and  strijxis  !  Wait  you  for  thtm  ?  The  Gods  forhid ' 
The  very  words,  in  this  place,  are  an  indignity  ! 


4.    VKNAUTY  TIIK  RUIN  OF  GREKCE.  — W.    Orisinal  TrmaliUimi. 

If  ever,  0  men  of  Athens,  the  People  of  Greece  felt  the  rigor  of 
your  rule,  or  of  that  of  S[xirta,  their  masters  were  at  least  their 
"•ountrynicn.  But  where  is  our  jast  indignation  against  Philip  and 
Iiis  usurpations  ?  —  Philip,  who  is  no  Greek,  and  no  way  aUied  to 
<ircece,  —  Philip,  who  is  not  even  a  Barbarian  of  illustrious  origin, 
i»ut  a  njiserahle  Maeetlonian,  born  in  a  country  where  not  even  a 
(hwut  slave  (.t)uM  Ix)  procured  !     And  yet,  luis  he  not  exhausted  hia 
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mmroLo  of  (mtrage  against  ns  ?  Without  mentioning  tne  Grecian 
tties  which  he  has  sacked,  does  he  not  take  it  upon  himself  to  pro- 
Ide  at  the  Pythian  games,  a  celebration  exclusively  national  ?  And, 
*  absent  himself,  does  he  not  delegate  his  slaves  to  award  the  crowns  ? 
faster  of  ThermopylsB,  and  of  all  the  passes  of  Greece,  does  he  not 
old  these  posts  by  his  garrisons  and  foreign  troops  ?  Does  he  not 
boe  governors  over  Thessaly,  at  his  pleasure  ?  Has  he  not  wrested 
SdiBius  from  the  Thebans  ?  Is  he  not,  at  this  moment,  on  his  march 
gainst  Byzantium  —  Byzantium,  the  ally  of  Athens  I  And  if  such 
i  hm  audacity  towards  collective  Greece,  what  will  it  be  when  he  has 
iMlered  ns  all  in  detail  ? 

And  now,  why  is  all  this  ?  For,  not  without  a  cause  could  Greece, 
Doe  80  jealous  of  freedom,  now  be  resigned  to  servitude.  The  cause 
i  Il^to.  Once,  0  Athenians,  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  People,  a  senti- 
lent  presided,  which  is  paramount  no  more ;  a  sentiment  which  tri- 
inphed  over  Persian  gold,  and  maintained  Greece  free,  and  invincible 
J  land  and  sea ;  but  the  loss  of  that  sentiment  has  brought  down 
axD,  and  left  the  country  in  the  dust.  What  was  it  —  this  senti- 
leoA,  80  powerful  ?  Was  it  the  result  of  any  subtle  policy  of  State  ? 
lo :  it  was  a  universal  hatred  for  the  bribed  traitors,  in  the  pay  of 
bofle  Powers,  seeking  to  subdue  or  dishonor  Greece !  Venality  was 
.euntal  offence,  and  punished  with  the  extremest  rigor.  Pardon, 
•Ihalaon,  were  not  thought  of.  And  so,  orators  and  generals  could 
oTwith  impunity  barter  those  favorable  conjunctures  which  Fortune 
ftentimes  presents  to  n^ligence  and  inactivity,  against  vigilance  and 
igpr.  The  public  concord,  the  general  hatred  and  distrust  of 
grants  and  Barbarians,  all  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  were  inao- 
easible  to  the  power  of  gold.  But  now  all  these  are  offered  for  sale 
D  tibe  open  market !  And,  in  exchange,  we  have  an  importation  of 
nonls  which  are  desolating  and  destroying  Greece.  What  do  they 
xhibit  ?  Envy,  for  the  recipient  of  base  bribes ;  derision,  should  he 
on&flB  his  crime ;  pardon,  should  he  be  convicted ;  and  resentment 
owards  his  accuser !  —  in  a  word,  all  the  laxities  which  engender 
armption. 

In  Teasels,  in  troops,  in  revenues,  in  the  various  resources  of  war, 
ti  all  that  constitutes  the  strength  of  a  State,  we  are  richer  than  ever 
efi>re ;  but  all  these  advantages  are  paralyzed,  crushed,  by  an  in&- 
BOiis  traffic  And  all  this  you  behold  with  your  own  eyes,  and  my 
Bfltimony  in  regard  to  it  is  quite  superfluous ! 


i   DEICO0IHSNEB  DENOUNCED.  ^JEMehkitB  on  tU  Crpum.     Ori^nal  TroMiation. 

WsDi  Demosthenes  boasts  to  you,  O  Athenians,  of  his  Democratic 
cal,  examine,  not  his  harangues,  but  his  life ;  not  what  he  professes  to 
e,  bat  what  he  really  is ;  —  redoubtable  in  words,  impotent  in  deeds ; 
•lannble  in  speech,  perfidious  in  action.  As  to  his  courage  —  has  he 
ot  lumself,  before  the  assembled  People,  confessed  his  poltroonery  ? 
{y  the  laws  of  Athens,  the  man  who  refuses  to  bear  arms,  the  coward, 
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tho  deserter  of  his  post  in  little,  is  excluded  from  all  shire  in  tbc 
public  doliboratioiis  —  dcniiil  admission  to  our  rcli^ous  rites,  tii>' 
renderoxl  incapMc  of  receiving  the  honor  of  a  crown.  Yet  now  it  Vt 
proposed  to  cn)wn  a  ln;in  whom  your  laws  expressly  disqualify ! 

Which,  think  yoii,  was  the  more  wortliy  citizen,  —  Thcmistdcle8,iAo 
commanded  your  fleet  when  you  vanquishc<l  the  Persian  at  SalamiB. 
or  Deiuostheiias  the  deserter  ?  — Miltiados,  who  conquered  the  Baitt- 
rians  at  Marathon,  or  this  hireling  traitor  ?  —  Aristidcs,  sumamed  the 
Just,  or  Demosthenes,  who  merits  a  far  different  surname?  BjaB 
tho  Gods  of  OlyuipiLs,  it  is  a  profanation  to  mention  in  the  same  braith 
this  monster  and  thcjse  great  men  !  Let  him  cite,  if  he  can,  one  unoag 
them  all  to  whom  a  crown  wius  decreed.  And  was  Athens  ungrate- 
ful ?  No  !  She  wa.s  m:ign;mimous  ;  and  those  uncrowned  citizens  werr 
worthy  of  Athens.  Tiiey  placed  their  glory,  not  in  the  letter  of  a 
decree,  but  in  tho  remembrance  of  a  country,  of  which  they  had  mer- 
ited well,  —  in  the  living,  imi>erishable  remembrance ! 

And  now  a  po])ular  orator  —  the  maia^pring  of  our  calamities — a 
deserter  from  the  field  of  battle,  a  dt^serter  from  tho  city  —  daims  of 
us  a  crown,  exaets  the  honor  of  a  pnH'lamation  !  Crown  /ti'm  ?  Pro- 
claim his  worth  ?  iMy  countrymen,  this  would  not  1x3  to  exalt  DcmoE- 
theni'S,  but  to  do;f rade  yourst^lves,  —  to  dishonor  tho?H>  brave  men  who 
jxirished  Ibr  you  in  Kittle.  Crown  him!  Shall  /n's  recreancy  win 
what  WiLS  denied  to  t/irir  devotion?  This  would  indeed  be  to  insult 
tho  memory  of  the  de^nl,  and  to  paralyze  the  emulation  of  the  living! 

When  Demo^tlienes  tells  you  that,  as  ambassador,  he  wnstoi 
Byziintium  from  Philip,  —  that,  as  orator,  he  roused  the  Acaruauians, 
and  suUlui'd  the  ThoKms,  — let  not  the  brag;:;:irt  imiHise  on  you.  He 
flatters  hhnsolf  that  the  Athenians  are  simpletons  enough  to  believe 
him, — a-*  if  in  him  thoy  cherished  the  very  genius  of  j)crsu:ision, 
instead  of  a  vile  ealiunniati)r.  J3ut,  when,  at  the  close  of  his  defence, 
he  shall  summon  to  his  aid  his  aecompliees  in  corru])tion,  imagine  then, 
0  Athenians,  that  you  behold,  at  the  foot  of  this' tribune,  from  which  I 
now  address  you,  the  great  lx'netlietoi*s  of  the  Kepublie  arniyeJ  ag:uus. 
them.  Solon,  who  environed  our  lil>erty  with  the  noblest  iustitution?. 
—  Solon,  the  philosoph'T,  the  mi Aty  legislator,  —  with  that  benignity 
so  characteristic,  implores  you  not  to  jKiy  more  regard  to  the  honeyal 
phrases  of  D^Muosthenrs  than  to  your  own  oatlis,  your  own  laws. 
Aristidcs,  who  fixed  l()r  (IrevH^e  the  a p[)orti on nwut  of  her  contributions, 
an«l  whose  ori>han  daughters  were  duwered  by  the  People,  is  moved  to 
indignation  at  this  j»rostitutiim  of  jastice,  an«l  exr-laims :  "Think  on 
your  fathers !  Arthmius  of  Zelia  brought  goM  f  n»m  Minlia  intoGreecc, 
and,  for  the  act,  Ixirely  escaped  di;ath  in  Umishment ;  and  now  Deuioe- 
thenes,  who  Iuls  not  merely  brought  gold,  but  who  received  it  as  the 
price  of  treachery,  and  still  retains  it, —  Demosthenes  it  is  unblush- 
ingly  pn)|K).>ei  to  invest  with  a  golden  crown  I  "  From  those  who 
fell  at  Maralliun  and  at  Platjoii  —  from  Themist<.K-les  —  from  the  very 
pcpuichres  of  your  ancestors  —  issues  the  protesting  groan  of  condeiu- 
nation  and  robuke ! 
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A.  XXORDIUH.  -~Demo»tkeA€S  on  the  Crown.    Lord  Broughcm^a  Tttulatwn, 

■k  frme  aathorities  state  that  iEachlnes  was  born  897  yean  B.  0.*,  and  othen,  that  he  waa  bom 
889  B.  C^  and  waa  only  four  yean  the  senior  of  Demosthenes.  During  the  war  with  Philip, 
iEtfrhlikes  became  a  strenuona  advocate  of  compromise  and  peace  —  Demostheoes  being  as  reso> 
httHy  in  bTor  of  active  resistance.  After  the  baiUe  of  Cheronaoa,  Demosthenes  was  intrusted 
ihth  the  repairing  of  the  forUflcations  nf  the  city.  The  cost  of  the  worlc  was  thirteen  talents, 
of  which  he  paid  three  (Wmi  his  own  purse.  Cteslphon  proposed  that  a  golden  crown  should  be 
roted  him.  JBKhlnes  maintained  ttuU,  under  the  circumstances,  the  proposal  was  illegal,  and 
br-wght  a  suit  nominally  against  Ctesiphon,  but  really  to  crush  Demosthenes.  From  various 
sausea,  the  trial  was  delayed  eight  yean.  At  last  it  came  on.  The  accuser's  speech  was  a 
gvv«t  effort.  But  Demosthenes  was  irresistible.  "  The  greatest  oration  of  the  greatest  of  ora- 
tim,"  is  the  phrase  w^ich  Lord  Brougham  applies  to  the  Oration  on  the  Crown.  Cteslphon  waa 
acc|oittied  by  a  considerable  majority.  .Xschlncs  went  into  banishment  at  Rhodes,  where  he 
art  ap  m  school  of  rhetoric.  lie  once  read  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  to  his  pupils.  Upon 
Uwlr  expressing  tbdr  admiration  of  it,  he  said,  **  What  would  you  have  thought,  had  you  heard 
UmUoii  himself  f» 

Let  me  begin,  Men  of  Athens,  bj  imploring,  of  all  the  Heavenly 
Powers,  that  the  same  kindly  sentiments  which  I  have,  throughout 
my  public  life,  cherished  towards  this  country  and  each  one  of  you, 
may  now  by  you  be  shown  towards  me  in  the  present  contest !  In 
two  respects  my  adversary  plainly  has  the  advantage  of  me.  First,  we 
have  not  the  same  interests  at  stake :  it  is  by  no  means  the  same 
thing  for  me  to  forfeit  your  esteem,  and  for  .^Ischines,  an  unprovoked 
volunteer,  to  fail  in  his  impeachment.  My  other  disadvantage  is,  the 
natural  proneness  of  men  to  lend  a  pleased  attention  to  invective  and 
accusation,  but  to  give  little  heed  to  him  whose  theme  is  his  own  vin- 
dication. To  my  adversary,  therefore,  fulls  the  part  which  ministers 
to  your  gratification,  while  to  me  there  is  only  left  that  which,  I  may 
almost  say,  is  distasteful  to  all.  And  yet,  if  I  do  not  speak  of  myself 
and  my  own  conduct,  I  shall  appear  defenceless  against  his  charges, 
and  without  proof  that  my  honors  were  well  earned.  This,  therefore, 
I  must  do ;  but  it  shall  be  with  moderation.  And  bear  in  mind  that 
the  blame  of  my  dwelling  on  personal  topics  must  justly  rest  upon  him 
who  has  instituted  this  personal  Impeachment. 

At  least,  my  Judges,  you  will  admit  that  this  question  concerns  me 
as  much  as  Cteslphon,  and  justifies  on  my  part  an  equal  anxiety.  To 
be  stripped  of  any  possession,  and  more  especially  by  an  enemy,  is 
grievous  to  bear ;  but  to  be  robbed  of  your  confidence  and  esteem,  — 
of  all  possessions  the  most  precious,  —  is  indeed  intoleraUe.  Such, 
then,  being  my  stake  in  this  cause,  I  conjure  you  all  to  give  ear  to 
my  defence  against  these  charges,  with  that  impartiality  whTch  the 
laws  enjoin,  —  those  laws  first  given  by  Solon,  and  which  he  fixed,  not 
only  by  engraving  them  on  brazen  tables,  but  by  the  sanction  of  the 
oaths  you  take  when  sitting  in  judgment ;  because  he  perceived  that, 
the  accuser  being  armed  with  the  advantage  of  spedcing  first,  the 
aocused  can  have  no  chance  of  resisting  his  charges,  unless  you,  his 
Judges,  keeping  the  oath  sworn  before  Heaven,  shall  receive  with  fkvcr 
the  defbnoe  which  oomes  last,  and,  lending  an  equal  ear  to  both  parties, 
shall  thus  make  up  your  minds  upon  the  whole  of  the  case. 

But,  on  this  day,  when  I  am  about  to  render  up  an  account,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  my  whole  life,  both  public  and  private,  I  would  again, 
as  in  the  outset,  implore  the  Gods,  and  in  your  presence  pour  out  to 
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them  my  supplications, —  first,  to  grant  me  at  jour  hands  the  auneldwl 
DesB,  in  this  oonfiict,  whivh  I  have  over  boriie  ti^wurdb  cor  oountiy  aid 
all  of  you ;  and  next,  tliat  they  may  iiitllne  yoii  uU  to  pronoonoe  apH 
this  Impeachment  the  decimou  which  bball  bo^t  consult  the  glory  of  the 
State,  and  the  religious  obligations  of  each  individuui  Judge! 


7.  PUBLIC  SPIBFT  OV  ATHENIANS.— DemoflAeiiM  on  the  Crom. 

The  Athenians  never  were  known  to  live  contented  in  a  slavak 
though  secure  obedience  to  unjust  and  arbitrary  power.  No.  Our 
whole  history  is  a  series  of  gallant  contests  for  preeminence:  tlie 
whole  [)eriod  of  our  national  existence  hath  been  spent  in  braving  din- 
gers, for  the  sake  of  glory  and  renown.  And  so  highly  do  you  e^teem 
such  conduct,  as  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  spirit,  that  thoae  ci' 
your  ancestors  who  were  most  eminent  for  it  are  ever  the  most  &to^ 
ite  objects  of  your  praise.  And  with  reaaon :  fbr»  who  can  reflect, 
without  astonishment,  on  the  magnanimity  of  thoeo  men  who  rangned 
their  lands,  gave  up  their  city,  and  cniburked  in  their  ships,  rather 
than  live  at  the  bidding  of  a  stranger  ?  The  Athenians  of  that  daj 
looked  out  for  no  s[.)eaker,  no  general,  to  procure  them  a  state  of  easy 
slavery.  They  liad  the  spirit  to  reject  even  life,  unless  they  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  that  life  in  freedom.  For  it  was  a  principle  fixed 
deeply  in  every  breast,  that  man  was  not  lx)ni  to  Ids  parents  only,  but 
to  his  country.  And  mark  the  distinction.  He  who  regards  himself 
as  l)orn  only  to  his  i)arents  waits  in  jxissivc  submission  for  the  hour 
of  hLs  natural  di.^solution.  He  who  considers  that  he  is  the  child  ol 
his  country,  also,  volunteers  to  meet  dezith  rather  than  behold  that 
country  reduced  to  ViisstJage ;  and  thinks  those  insults  and  disgraces 
which  he  must  endure,  in  a  state  enslaved,  much  more  terrible  th&u 
death. 

Should  I  attempt  to  assert  that  it  was  I  who  inspired  you  withscQ- 
timents  worthy  of  your  ancestors,  I  should  meet  the  just  resentmeDt 
of  every  hearer.  No :  it  is  my  point  to  show  that  such  sentiments 
are  properly  your  own ;  tliat  they  were  the  sentiments  of  my  oountiy 
long  beibre  my  iLiys.  I  claim  but  my  share  of  merit  in  having  acted 
on  .such  principles  in  every  jxirt  of  my  administration.  He,  then,  who 
condemiLS  every  jiart  of  my  aibuinistration,  —  he  who  directs  you  to  treat 
me  with  severity,  as  one  who  hath  involved  the  state  in  terrors  and  dan- 
gei-s, —  while  he  lalx)i*s  to  dei)rive  me  of  present  honor,  robs  you  of  the 
applause  of  all  posterity.  For,  if  you  now  pronounce,  that,  as  my  pub- 
lic conduct  hath  not  been  right,  Ctosiphon  must  stand  condemned,  it 
must  be  thought  that  you  yourselves  have  acted  wrong,  not  that  you 
owe  your  present  state  to  the  caprice  of  fortune.  —  But  it  cannot  be  I 
No,  my  comitrymen,  it  cannot  be  that  you  have  acted  wrong  in 
encountering  danger  bravely  for  the  liljorty  and  safety^  of  aU  Greece. 
No  I  I  swear  it  by  the  spirits  of  our  sires,  who  rushed  upon  destrJC- 
tion  at  Marathon! — by  thos*)  who  stood  arrayed  at  Plata»  ! — bj 
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thoie  who  fbof^t  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis !  —  by  the  men  of  Artemi* 
Bam ! — by  tiie  others,  so  many  and  so  brave,  who  now  rest  in  our 
pnblio  sepdchres !  — all  of  whom  their  country  judged  worthy  of  the 
aame  honor ;  all,  I  say,  JSBchlnee ;  not  those  only  who  prevailed,  not 
those  only  who  were  victorious.  —  And  with  reason.  What  was  the 
part  of  gallant  men,  they  all  performed.  Their  success  was  such  as 
the  supreme  Buler  of  the  world  dispensed  to  each. 


t.  SXHOfiTHSWBB  MOT   VANQUISHED   BT   VmUP.—Demotthtnes  on   the  Crown. 
Lord  BroughaaCM  Translation. 

A  vncKED  thing,  Athenians,  a  wicked  thing  is  a  calumniator,  ever  ; 
—  querulous  and  industrious  in  seeking  pretences  of  complaint.  But 
this  creature  is  despicable  by  nature,  and  incapable  of  any  trace  of 
generous  and  noble  deeds;  lape  of  a  tragedian,  third-rate  actor,  spuri- 
ous orator !  For  what,  JQschines,  docs  your  eloquence  profit  the 
oountry  ?  You  now  descant  upon  what  is  past  and  gone ;  as  if  u 
physician,  when  called  to  patients  in  a  sinking  state,  should  give  no 
advioe,  nor  prescribe  any  course  by  which  the  disease  might  be  cured ; 
but,  after  one  of  them  had  died,  and  the  last  offices  were  performing 
to  his  remains,  should  follow  him  to  the  grave,  and  expound  how  the 
poor  man  never  would  have  died  had  such  and  such  things  only  been 
done.     Moonstricken  !  is  it  now  that  at  length  you  too  speak  out  ? 

As  to  the  defeat,  that  incident  in  which  you  so  exult  (wretch !  who 
flhould  rather  mourn  for  it),  —  look  through  my  whole  conduct,  and 
joa  shall  find  nothing  there  that  brought  down  this  calamity  on  my 
country.  Consider  only,  Athenians :  Never,  from  any  embassy  upon 
whidi  you  sent  me,  did  I  come  off  worsted  by  Philip's  ambassadors  ; 
not  from  Thessaly,  not  from  Ambracia,  not  from  Illyria,  not  from  the 
Thracian  kings,  not  from  the  liyzantians,  nor  from  any  other  quarter 
whatever,  —  nor  finally,  of  late,  from  Thebes.  But  wheresoever  his 
negotiators  were  overcome  in  debate,  thither  Philip  marched,  and 
carried  the  day  by  his  arms.  Do  you,  then,  exact  this  of  me ;  and  are 
you  not  ashamed,  at  the  moment  you  are  upbniiding  me  for  weakness. 
to  require  that  I  should  defy  him  single-handed,  and  by  force  of  words 
alone  ?  For  what  other  weapons  had  I  ?  Certainly  not  the  lives  of 
men,  nor  the  fortune  of  warriors,  nor  the  military  operations  of  which 
you  are  so  blundering  as  to  demand  an  account  at  my  hands. 

But,  whatever  a  minister  can  be  accountable  for,  make  of  that  the 
strictest  scrutiny,  and  I  do  not  object.  What,  then,  fiills  within  this 
description  ?  To  descry  events  in  their  first  beginnings,  to  cast  his 
look  forward,  and  to  warn  others  of  their  approach.  All  this  I  have 
done.  Then,  to  confine  within  the  narrowest  bounds  all  delays,  and 
backwardness,  and  i^iorance,  and  contentiousness,  —  faults  which  are 
inherent  and  uuavoi<l.'i})le  in  all  States  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pro- 
mote unanimity,  and  friendly  dis])oeitions,  and  zeal  in  the  performance 
of  public  duty :  —  and  all  these  things  I  likewise  did,  nor  can  any 
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man  point  out  any  of  them  that,  so  far  as  depended  on  me,  ma  left 
undone. 

If,  then,  it  should  be  asked  bj  what  means  Philip  for  the  mort  ptrt 
succee«ic«l  in  his  ojxjnitionf*,  every  one  would  answer,  By  his  anny,  hj 
hi»  largesses,  by  corrupting  thotse  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Well,  then, 
L  neither  h:id  aniiios,  n(tr  did  I  command  them ;  and  therefore  the 
argument  Respecting  military  ojicrations  cannot  touch  me.  Nay,  in  n 
liir  as  I  was  inacc»!ssible  to  bril)es,  there  I  conquered  Fhilip  *  For, 
as  he  who  ])unluis<s  any  one  overcomes  him  who  has  received  the 
]>rice  and  sold  himsi'lf,  so  he  wlio  will  not  take  the  money,  nor  oonseot 
to  be  bril)od,  h;LS  cornpiered  the  bidder.  Thus,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
rcrneil,  this  country  stands  uncouquered. 


9.    CAT4LINE  DEXOrxr ED.  — Cicero. 

ririTn,  the-  kTT^Mtr^t  of  R'>fn:in  omUir«,  w  burn  at  Ari'l'iiiint  100  D.  C,  two  hundred  and  rii* 
t  VII  y<:irM  nai  r  tlK'ili'nth  nf  lK.ino>lliiMK-9.  ]Iu\  iiif!  Uikvn  |itirt  H^'ain»t  AnUMiy,  after  the  BMMii- 
i..a-.ii\  u(  ru-!t;ir,  Cic--rii  wai*  ]>r«H. i HkiI.  lie  w:m  umnlertrd  by  a  party  of  aokUen,  headed  I7 
I'  ipilUis  I<;ciui2<,  wliitsi.'  life  h<.>  h«ul  funnerly  .'aviftl  by  hi<«  «l>M(UMiM-e  ;  and  hb  head  and  haodi 
I.  •.•rt;  iiiililicly  I'.vhibit^il  on  the  nisiniin  at  Kodk*.  Hi*  iM.-ri.xhcri  in  his  sixtj^'Diuth  year,  41 
i.e.  Ui»  writiii»r>  ar-  V'iluiiiiii<>u5.  A^  hii  •  nit'>r,  ru-i-ri  ranks  uttxt  to  l><nnoatbeuv«  ;  and 
i  ..'  r>nitf  iiLx  :i^^iiii-t  Catilinr  awtl  \i.m.-«  uro  inasitrpi'.v*-*  «il  ik-iiuuciatury  eloquence. 

ll«»w  far,  0  ratHino,  wilt  tliou  alniso  our  patience?  How  long 
>-ialt  thou  luilHo  justice  in  tliy  luad  i-arevT  ?  To  what  extreme  wilt 
t  i(»u  rarry  thy  audarity  ?  Art  tlum  noiliiiig  daunted  by  the  nightly 
vatch,  iK«t«'<l  to  socun^  the  l*alutiuni  ?  Nnihing,  l>y  the  city  guards!:? 
NnthiiiL',  ^y  th«*  nilly  of  all  ^hdihI  iritizcns  ?  N(»thing,  by  the  as^mbling 
i»f  tla.'  St'iiate  iu  this  lortiticil  ])lace  ?  N(»thing,  by  the  averted  lookS 
of  all  licre  pnvc'iit  ?  Si'cst  thou  not  that  all  thy  plots  are  ex|>oscd  ? 
—  that  thy  wn^tclK'd  conspinicy  is  laid  Ixuvto  every  mtui't*  knowledge, 
Lore  in  thu  Sfuate  V —  that  we  ai*e  well  aware  of  thy  proceedings  of 
l;ist  ni^ht ;  of  the  nii>;ht  l>ofI)re  ;  —  the  jilace  of  niettting,  the  comjany 
(•'invoked,  tiio  nioasuri;.s  wnccrted  ?  Alas,  the  times !  Ala.s,  the 
p;ii»lie  morals !  The  Senate  understands  all  this.  The  Consid  sees 
it.  Vet  the  traitor  lives  !  Livc»s  ?  Ay,  truly,  and  confronts  us  hero 
in  couninl, —  tak«»s  part  in  our  del il orations,  —  and,  with  his  measm> 
iiiir  eye,  marks  (»ut  tsich  man  of  ils  ior  slaughter!  And  we,  all  this 
while,  strenuous  that  we  are,  think  we  have  amply  disc-iharged  our 
<luty  to  i\n\  State,  if  we  but  sht(?i  this  mailman's  swonl  and  fury ! 

Jjdiiir  since,  O  Catiline,  ought  the  Consul  to  liave  ordei^ed  thee  to 
I'-vCcution,  and  brought  ujK^n  thy  own  head  the  ruin  thou  hast  been 
!!ie<litating  against  othoi*s!  There  was  that  virtue  once  in  Rome, that 
a  wiekiwl  citizen  was  held  more  exe<*rable  than  the  deadliest  foe.  We 
li.ive  a  law  still,  Catiline,  for  thee.  Thuik  not  that  we  are  ])owerlc9B, 
i:n'ause  forlK^aring.  We  have  a  dixrree, — though  it  rests  among  our 
archives  like  a  sword  in  its  s<'abl>ard,  —  a  decree,  by  which  thy  life 
would  Ik)  made  to  \Kiy  the  forieit  of  thy  crimes.  And,  should  I  order 
thee  to  \)Q  iiL«*tantly  seiz«Hl  and  put  to  death,  I  make  just  doubt  whether 
all  gcxxl  men  would  not  think  it  done  rather  too  lute,  than  any  man 
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too  cruelly  But,  for  good  reasons,  I  will  yet  defer  the  blow  long 
sinoe  deserved  Then  will  I  doom  thee,  when  no  man  is  found,  so  lost, 
80  wicked,  nay,  so  like  thyself,  but  shall  confess  that  it  was  justly 
dealt.  While  there  is  one  man  that  dares  defend  thee,  live !  But 
tbou  shalt  live  so  beset,  so  surrounded,  so  scrutinized,  by  the  vigilant 
guards  that  I  have  placed  around  thee,  that  thou  shalt  not  stir  a  foot 
agadiist  the  Republic,  without  my  knowledge.  There  shall  be  eyes 
to  detect  thy  slightest  movement,  and  Ciirs  to  catch  thy  wariest  whis- 
per, of  which  thou  shalt  not  dream.  The  darkness  of  night  shall 
not  cover  thy  treason  —  the  walls  of  privacy  shall  not  stifle  its  voice. 
Baffled  on  all  sides,  thy  most  secret  counsels  clear  as  noon-day, 
what  canst  thou  now  have  in  view  ?  Proceed,  plot,  conspire,  as  thou 
wilt ;  there  is  nothing  you  can  contrive,  nothing  you  can  propose, 
nothing  you  can  attempt,  which  I  shall  not  know,  hear  and  promptly 
understand.  Thou  shalt  soon  be  made  aware  that  I  am  even  more 
active  in  providing  for  the  preservation  of  the  State,  than  thou  in 
plotting  its  destruction ! 


10.    CATILINE  EXPELLED.  — Cictro. 

At  length,  Romans,  we  are  rid  of  Catiline !  We  have  driven  him 
fbrtb,  drunk  with  fiiry,  breathing  mischief,  threatening  to  revisit  us 
with  fire  and  sword.  He  is  gone ;  he  is  fled ;  he  has  escaped ;  he  has 
broken  away.  No  longer,  within  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  shall  he 
j)lot  her  ruin.  We  have  forced  him  from  secret  plots  into  open  rebel- 
lion. The  bad  citizen  is  now  the  avowed  traitor.  Ilis  flight  is  the 
confession  of  his  treason  !  Would  that  his  attendants  had  not  been 
so  few !  Be  speedy,  ye  companions  of  his  dissolute  pleasures ;  be 
speedy,  and  you  may  overtake  him  before  night,  on  the  Aurelian  road. 
Let  him  not  languish,  deprived  of  your  society.  IListe  to  join  the 
congenial  crew  that  compose  his  army ;  his  army,  I  say,  —  for  who 
doubts  that  the  army  under  Manlius  expect  Catiline  for  their  leader? 
And  such  an  army !  Outcasts  from  honor,  and  fugitives  from  debt ; 
gamblers  and  felons ;  miscreants,  whose  dreams  are  of  rapine,  murder 
and  conflagration ! 

Against  these  gallant  troops  of  your  adversary,  prepare,  0  Romans, 
your  garrisons  and  armies ;  and  first  to  that  maimed  and  battered 
gladiator  oppose  your  Consuls  and  Generals ;  next,  against  that  miser- 
able, outcast  hbnle,  lead  forth  the  strength  and  flower  of  all  Italy ! 
On  the  one  side  chastity  contends ;  on  the  other,  wantonness :  here 
purity,  there  pollution ;  here  integrity,  there  treachery  ;  here  piety, 
there  profaneness ;  here  constancy,  there  rage ;  here  honesty,  there 
basenees ;  hero  continence,  there  lust ;  in  short,  etpiity,  temperance, 
fortitude,  prudence,  struggle  with  iniquity,  luxury,  cowardice,  rash- 
neas ;  eveir  virtue  with  every  vice ;  and,  lastly,  the  contest  lies  be- 
tween well-grounded  hope  and  absolute  despair.  In  such  a  conflict, 
were  even  human  aid  to  fail,  would  not  the  immortal  Gods  empower 
Buch  ooiifl|ncuoufl  virtue  to  triumph  over  such  complicated  vice  ? 
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VEKRES  DENOUNCED.  ~Ci«er». 

An  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  Fathers,  that,  in  public  prosecatiou, 
men  of  wealth,  however  clearly  oonviotwi,  are  always  safe.  This 
'jpinion,  so  injurious  to  your  order,  so  detrimental  to  the  State,  it  it 
now  in  your  power  to  refute.  A  man  is  on  trial  before  you  who  is 
rich,  and  who  hoites  his  riches  will  com|)a8s  his  acquittal ;  bat  wfaoM 
life  and  actions  are  his  sufficient  condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  all  candid 
men.  1  speiik  of  Gaius  Verrcs,  who,  if  he  now  receive  not  the  aen- 
teuee  his  crimes  deserve,  it  shall  not  1x)  through  the  lack  of  a  criminal, 
or  of  a  prosecutor ;  but  through  the  failure  of  the  ministers  of  justice 
to  do  their  duty.  Passing  over  the  shameful  irregularities  of  his 
youth,  what  docs  the  qujestorship  of  Verres  exhibit  but  one  continued 
scene  of  villanics  ?  The  public  treasure  s^^uandercd,  a  Consul  stripped 
and  l)etrayc<.l,  an  army  deserted  and  reduced  to  want,  a  province  robbed, 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  a  People  trampled  on !  But  hispne- 
torship  in  Sicily  has  crowned  his  career  of  wickedness,  and  oom|Meied 
the  lasting  monument  of  his  infamy.  His  decbions  have  violated  all 
l:.w,  all  preciHlcut,  all  right.  Ilis  oxtortioas  from  the  industrious  poor 
have  YniOM  Iv.'yoiitl  coinjmtation.  Our  most  faithful  allies  have  been 
treated  as  eni'inius.  K-.mian  citizt'iis  have,  like  slaves,  been  put  to 
death  with  tortures.  IMi'ii  the  most  worthy  have  Uvn  condemned  and 
Ixinished  without  a  hearing,  while  the  mont  alnxjious  criminals  have, 
with  iiioiioy,  i)UivhasL'»A  exoni[»tiou  fn)m  the  punishment  due  to  their 
guilt. 

I  ii<k  n')\v,  Verrcs  what  have  you  to  advance  agjunst  these  charges  ? 
Art  thou  not  th^.-  tyrant  pnetor,  who,  at  no  greater  distance  than  Sicily, 
within  sijit  ol'  the  Italian  coa-t,  dared  to  put  to  an  infamous  death, 
on  the  cross,  that  ill-fated  and  innoeent  citizen,  Publius  GiiVius  Cosa- 
nus  ?  And  what  was  his  offence?  He  had  deirlared  his  intention 
of  appealing  to  the  justice  of  his  country  against  your  brutal  persecu- 
tions! Tor  this,  when  al»out  to  eniUirk  for  home;  he  was  seizeil, 
l)rought  Ix'foro  you,  chargiyi  with  Ix'ing  a  s])y,  seourgcxl  and  torture^l. 
In  vain  did  ho  exelaini  :  *'  I  am  a  iloman  citizen !  I  have  served 
under  Lucius  Pretius,  who  is  now  at  Pauormus,  and  who  will  att«?st 
my  inn(x;enco I  "  De^if  to  all  remonstrance,  remoi-seless  thirsting  for 
innocent  bl(K)d,  you  ordered  the  sivago  punishment  to  be  inflicted ! 
\\1iile  the  saerctl  words,  *'  I  am  a  Koniaii  citizen,"  were  on  his  lips, — 
words  which,  in  the  remotest  regions,  are  a  ]»a.ssi>ort  to  protection, — 
you  ordered  him  to  dciith,  to  a  diMth  ujxm  the  cross  ! 

0  lil)orty  I  0  sound  once  delight  i'ul  to  every  Iloman  ear!  0 
sacred  privilog(;  of  Iloman  citizenship!  once  sacre<l,  —  now  trample  I 
on !  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Shall  an  inferior  magistrate,  a  governor, 
who  holds  his  whole  jKiwor  of  the  Iloman  People,  in  a  Iloman  prov- 
ince, within  sight  of  Italy,  bin<l,  S(H)urge,  torture,  and  put  to  an  infa- 
mous death,  a  Iloman  citizen  ?  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  inuoeeiico 
expiring  in  agony,  the  tears  of  pitying  spectiitois,  the  majesty  of  the 
Iloman  Commonwealth,  nor  the  fciir  of  the  justice  of  his  country, 
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lestnin  the  mertiiefis  monster,  who,  in  the  confidence  of  his  riches, 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  liberty,  and  sets  njmkind  at  defiance  ? 
And  shall  this  man  escape  ?  Fathers,  it  must  not  be !  It  must  not 
'  be,  unless  you  would  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  social  safety, 
strangle  justice,  and  call  down  anarchy,  massacre  and  rum,  on  the 
Commonwealth ! 


IX   AQAINSr  THS  NOBIUTT  AND  CLERGT  OF  PROTENCB,  Feb.  8,  1789.  — 
Original  Trtaulation  from  Mirabeau. 

BooorA  Gabriel  Rlqnetti,  Gomte  de  Bfirabewx,  wu  bom  at  Bignoiif  f n  Fraxwe,  on  the  9th  of 
Mueh,  1749.  The  early  part  of  his  life  was  one  of  disorder  and  misery.  The  French  Remlu- 
tloQ  offered  a  field  for  his  enern^es.  Being  rcjeotedf  at  the  time  of  the  elections,  by  the  nobil. 
Itj  of  Prorenoe,  he  hired  a  warehouse,  put  up  this  inscription, — "  Mirabeao,  irooUen-draper,** — 
aad  was  elected  deputy  flrom  the  third  estate  of  Alx.  His  contemporaries  speak  of  the  effect 
of  hlsekKiQeooe  as  surprising  uui  irresiAtihle.  **He  trod  the  tribune  with  the  supreme  author- 
Itj  of  a  master,  and  the  imperial  air  uf  a  king."  Personally,  he  was  quite  ugly.  He  himRclf 
baa  nid,  in  a  letter  to  a  lady  who  had  not  seen  him : — **  Imagine  a  tiger  scarred  with  the  small- 
voz^  and  yoa  may  form  some  notion  of  my  features."  "  He  was  a  man,"  says  one  of  his  crit- 
lea,  **  who,  by  his  qualities  no  less  than  by  the  singularity  of  his  fortune,  is  destined  to  take 
hto  plaoe  in  history  by  the  side  of  the  Demosthenes,  the  Gracchi,  and  the  other  kindred  spirits 
of  an  antiquity  whose  gigantic  characteristics  he  so  fluently  reproduced."    He  died  1701. 

In  the  French  National  Assembly,  every  speaker  who  addresses  that  body  Ibrmally,  instead 
of  speaking  from  his  seat,  as  in  the  legislative  halls  of  England  and  the  United  States,  ascends 
an  derated  platform,  or  pulpit,  called  a  tribunet  trom  which  he  makes  his  harangue. 

In  all  countries,  in  all  ages,  have  aristocrats  implacably  pursued  the 
friends  of  the  People ;  and  when,  by  I  know  not  what  combination  of 
fortune,  such  a  friend  has  uprisen  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, it  has  been  at  him  preeminently  that  they  have  struck,  eager  to 
inspire  wider  terror  by  the  elevation  of  their  victim.  So  perishol  tlie 
last  of  the  Gracchi  by  the  hands  of  the  Patricians.  But,  mortally 
smitten,  he  flung  dust  towards  Heaven,  calling  the  aven^ng  Gods  to 
witness :  and,  from  that  dust,  sprang  Mar  lus ;  —  Mar lus,  less  illus- 
trious for  having  exterminated  the  Cimbri  than  for  having  beaten  down 
the  despotism  of  the  nobility  in  Rome. 

But  you.  Commons,  listen  to  one,  who,  unseduced  by  your  applauses, 
yet  cherishes  them  in  his  heart  Man  is  strong  only  by  union ;  happy 
only  by  peace.  Be  firm,  not  obstinate;  courageous,  not  turbulent; 
free,  not  undisciplined ;  prompt,  not  precipitate.  Stop  not  except  at 
difficulties  of  moment ;  and  be  then  wholly  inflexible.  But  disd^n  the 
contentions  of  self-love,  and  never  thrust  into  the  balance  the  individ 
ual  against  the  country.  Above  all,  hapten,  as  much  as  in  you  lies 
the  epoch  of  those  States-G^eral,  from  which  you  are  charged  with 
flinching, —  the  more  acrimoniously  charged,  the  more  your  aocusenr 
dread  Ste  results ;  of  those  States-General,  through  which  so  many 
pretensions  will  be  scattered,  so  many  rights  reestablished,  so  many 
evils  reformed ;  of  those  States-General,  in  sbort,  through  which  the 
monarch  himself  desires  that  France  should  regenerate  herself. 

For  myself,  who,  in  my  public  career,  have  had  no  other  fear  but 
that  of  wrong-doing, —  who,  girt  with  my  conscience,  and  armed  witb 
my  principles,  would  brave  the  universe, — whether  it  shall  be  my  for 
tune  to  serve  you  with  my  voice  and  my  exertions  in  the  Nationa' 
Assembly,  or  whether  I  shall  be  enabled  to  aid  you  there  with  mj 
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prayers  only,  be  sure  that  the  vain  ckmors,  the  wrathful  menaoes,  the 
injurious  protestations,  —  all  tlie  oouvnlsions,  in  a  word,  of  expiring 
j>rejudices,  —  shall  not  on  me  im[)Ofle  !  \Vliat !  shall  he  now  pause  in 
his  civic  courno,  who,  first  among  all  the  men  of  France,  emphaticallj 
proclaimed  his  o])inions  on  national  affiiirs,  at  a  time  when  ciroumstances 
were  muuh  loss  urgent  than  now,  and  the  task  one  of  much  greater 
peril  ?  Nevor !  No  measure  of  outrages  shall  bear  down  my  patience. 
I  have  l)coii,  I  am,  I  shaU  be,  even  to  the  tomb,  the  man  of  the 
Public  Liberty,  the  man  of  the  Constitution.  If  to  be  such  be  to 
I>i3come  the  man  of  the  People  rather  than  of  the  Nobles,  then  wice 
to  the  privileged  orders  I  For  privileges  shall  have  an  end,  bat  the 
l*jople  is  eternal ! 

13.   NECKKK'S  FINANCIAL  PLAN,  Sept.  20,  1789.— Jlfiro^eou.     OHg,  TramMiMtiML 

Nccker,  Ihe  minister  of  flnanco,  having  proptwcd  an  income  tax  of  twenty-fiTe  per  cent^  with 
(iilier  ini'4Ltiuivt),  iii  virvr  of  th«  ilc^pirate  sute  of  the  finaiiciaJ  afbira  of  Fmiice,  Uie  imjptMtiiaa 
w  kx  aivociitod  )>y  Mir:U)«au,  who  (lid  not,  hii«rev«.>r,  profcHS  to  cuniireheml  or  endurw  aO  its 
<:.(ail>(.  Although  a  known  enemy  to  tho  niiniiiter,  he  mHgnauimoasly  made  two  fpeccbetia 
l>.>half  of  hid  measure  *,  without,  however,  iuduring  the  Assvuibly  to  ysuu  it,  uutU,  on  the  cva 
•  u"  it'*  l»i'in>r  n-j-vTt'Hl,  MinilK-HU  ru-hM  to  the  TriWuno,nn.l  iviurod  forth  a  last  appeal, an  abrid^"- 
I.I  rit  i»i"  wliifJi  is  li«  re  >:iv(.ii.  Til!'*  sjm-i-cIi  provetl  elTe^tiial.  The  A!»«einl)ly  recHv^i  it  with 
^il  »ul"»  «if  «'uili;i»i mil  ;  ;iii.l  NiX'kor's  ]»i;ia  w;ls  :i<loi)tud.  Miulaiue  ilc  StiU'l  (Xecker'a  d»u::liit:r). 
w!i  (  \vm  ii'-.ir  MihiIkmu  at  the  liiae  «if  the  dolivcry  of  this  speech,  5ay8  tliat  "iL»  effect  win 
piiHli;;i'iiu." 

TiiK  iniiiistiT  of  linanco  has  presented  a  most  alarming  picture  of 
the  stat«^  oi't^ur  atFairs.  He  h:us  assureil  us  that  delay  must  aggravate 
t'le  poril ;  mil  that  a  day,  im  hour,  an  iiistiint,  may  render  it  fatal. 
"NVe  have  no  plan  that  can  be  sul)stituted  for  that  which  he  proposes. 
On  this  plan,  th«Ti'{ore,  we  nmst  fall  luiek.  But,  have  we  time,  (Jen- 
ti'Mnon  ask,  to  exaMiiiie  it,  to  prol>e  it  thoroughly,  and  verify  its  calcu- 
Litions ?  Xo,  n(»I  a  thoiisitnd  times  no*  Ilap-hazard  conjectures, 
iiisignifi'-ant  incjuirios  gropings  that  can  but  mislciid,  —  these  are  all 
t!uit  we  can  give  to  it  now.  Shall  we  thcretbre  miss  the  decisive 
moment  ?  Do  (lenth'nien  hoi>e  to  escaiH)  sacrifices  and  taxation  by  a 
plunge  into  national  Iwmkruptcy  ?  What,  then,  is  bankruptcy,  but  the 
most  cruel,  tho  most  inirjuitous,  most  une(|ual  and  disastrou:»  of  inijx)6ts? 
Listen  to  me  for  one  moment ! 

Two  centuries  of  plunder  and  abuse  have  dug  the  abyss  which 
t'.ireatens  to  engulf  the  Nation.  It  must  lx>  filled  up  —  this  terrible 
c'lasm.  But  how  ?  Here  is  a  list  of  i)roprietors.  Choose  from  the 
w.'aUhiest,  in  order  that  the  smallest  numlx>r  of  citizens  may  be  sacri- 
fi  ed.  Biit  choose !  Shall  not  a  few  jwrish,  that  the  nuiss  of  tho 
P.'ople  may  1x5  sjived?  Come,  then!  Here  are  two  thousand  Nota- 
bles, whose  property  will  supply  the  deficit.  Kestore  order  to  your 
finances,  police  and  prosj>erity  to  the  Kingdom  !  Strike!  Immolate, 
without  mercy,  these  unfortunate  victims!  Uurl  them  into  the  abyss: 
—  It  closes ! 

You  recoil  with  dismay  from  the  contemplation.  Inconsistent  and 
pisillanimous !  What !  Do  you  not  perceive  that,  in  decreemg  a 
pu'jlic  bankruptcy,  or,  what  is  worse,  in  rendering  it  inevitable  with- 
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oat  decreeing  it,  yoa  disgrace  yourselves  b j  an  act  a  tliousand  times 
more  crimiruil,  and  —  foil j  inconceivable  !  —  gratuitously  criminal  ? 
For,  in  the  shocking  alternative  I  have  supposed,  at  least  the  deficit 
would  be  wiped  off.  But  do  you- imagine  that,  in  refusing  to  pay,'^(m 
shall  cease  to  owe  ?  Think  you  that  the  thousands,  the  millions  of 
men,  who  will  lo^e  in  an  instant,  by  the  terrible  explosion  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy, or  its  revulsion,  all  that  formed  the  consolation  of  their  lives, 
and  perhaps  their  sole  means  of  subsistence,  —  think  you  that  they 
will  leave  you  to  the  peaceable  fruition  of  your  crime  ?  Stoical  spec- 
tators of  the  incalculable  evils  which  this  catastrophe  would  disgorge 
upon  France ;  impenetrable  egotists,  who  fancy  tliat  these  convulsions 
of  despair  and  of  misery  will  pass,  as  other  calamities  have  passed,-^ 
and  all  the  more  rapidly  because  of  their  intense  violence,  —  are  you, 
indeed,  certain  that  so  many  men  without  bread  will  leave  you  tran- 
quilly to  the  enjoyment  of  those  savory  viands,  the  number  and  deli- 
cacy of  which  you  are  so  loth  to  diminish  ?  No !  you  will  perish ; 
•and,  in  the  universal  conflagration,  which  you  do  not  shrink  from  kin- 
dling, you  will  not,  in  losing  your  honor,  save  a  single  one  of  your 
detestaJble  indulgences.  This  is  the  way  we  are  going.  And  1  say 
to  yon,  that  the  men  who,  above  all  others,  are  interested  in  the 
enforcement  of  these  sacrifices  which  the  Grovemment  demands,  are 
you  yourselves !  Vote,  then,  this  subsidy  extraordinary ;  and  may  it 
prove  sufficient!  Vote  it,  inasmuch  as  whatever  doubts  you  may 
entertain  as  to  the  means,  —  doubts  vague  and  unenlightened,  —  you 
can  have  none  as  to  the  necessity,  or  as  to  our  inability  to  provide — 
immediately,  at  least  —  a  substitute.  Vote  it,  because  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  admit  of  no  evasion,  and  we  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  all  delays.  Beware  of  demanding  more  time  !  Misfortune 
accords  it  never.  Why,  Gentlemen,  it  was  but  the  other  day,  that,  in 
reference  to  a  ridiculous  conunotion  at  the  Palais-Koyal,* — a  Quixotic 
insurrection,  which  never  had  any  importance  save  in  the  feeble  imag- 
inations or  perverse  designs  of  certain  faithless  men, — you  heard  these 
wild  words  :  "  Catiline  is  at  the  gates  of  Home,  and  yet  you  delib- 
erate/^* And  verily  there  was  neither  a  Catiline  nor  a  Bome; 
neither  perils  nor  factions  around  you.  But,  to-day,  bankruptcy, 
hideous  bankruptcy,  is  there  before  you,  and  threatens  to  consume  you, 
yourselves,  your  property,  your  honor, — and  yet  you  deliberate ! 


14.  ON  THE  REFUSAL  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  VACATIONS  OF  RENNES  TO  OBEY 
TQE  DECREES  OF  TILE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY,  Jxs.  9,  1190. -^Original  TroM^ 
lotion  from  Mirabeau. 

When,  during  our  session  yesterday,  those  words  which  you  have 
taught  Frenchmen  to  unlearn — orders,  privileges — fell  on  my  ears  j 
when  a  private  corporation  of  one  of  the  Provinces  of  this  Empire 

*  The  M  in  Palait  Lb  mute,  and  the  diphthong  m  has  the  sound  of  m  in  air,  before 
the  r  is  reached.  The  French  pronunciation  of  Royal  may  be  expressed  in  English 
tbns  :  Roh-ah-ee-ahlj  hn\  the  syllables  most  be  fused  rapidly  in  the  utterance. 
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ppoke  to  you  of  the  imporaibility  of  consenting  to  the  execution  ot 
rour  decrees,  eanctioncd  by  tho  King  ;  when  certain  ma^stnUtt 
(lec^lared  to  you,  that  their  conscience  and  thtir  honor  forbad  their 
o^icdicncc  to  your  laws,  —  I  said  to  myself,  Are  these,  then,  dethroned 
sovereigns,  who,  in  a  tran<9port  of  imprudent  but  generous  pride,  are 
addressing  successful  usur]X!rs  ?  No ;  these  are  men,  whose  azroguit 
pretensions  have  too  long  been  an  insult  to  all  ideas  of  social  order; 
champiorci,  even  more  interested  than  audacious,  of  a  system  whidi 
has  cost  France  centuries  of  oppression,  public  and  private,  politkil 
uiid  fi>:cal,  fourlal  and  judicial,  —  and  whose  hope  is  to  make  us  regret 
and  revive  that  system.  The  people  of  Brittany  have  sent  among  yoa 
sixty-six  ropre^K^ntatives,  who  assure  you  that  the  new  Gonstitutioo 
crowns  all  their  wishes ;  —  and  here  come  eleven  Judges  of  the  Prov- 
iiK-e,  who  cannot  consent  that  you  should  bo  the  benefactors  of  thdr 
country.  They  have  disobeyed  your  laws;  and  they  pride  themselveB 
on  thoir  dL«obedience,  and  believe  it  will  make  their  names  honored  by 
[K-wterity.  No,  Gentlemen,  tho  remembrance  of  their  folly  will  not 
j)i»ss  to  posterity.  What  avail  their  pigmy  efforts  to  brace  themselves 
apiinst  tho  j^rogress  of  a  devolution  the  grandest  and  most  glorious 
ill  the  world's  history,  and  one  that  must  infkllibly  change  the  fiicc  of 
t!io  globe  and  the  lot  of  humanity  ?  Strange  presumption,  that  would 
an-est  liberty  in  its  course,  and  roll  back  the  destinies  of  a  great 
Nation ! 

It  is  not  to  antiquateil  transactions,  —  it  is  not  to  musty  treaties, 
wherein  fraud  combined  with  force  to  chain  men  to  the  car  of  certain 
haughty  masters, — that  tho  National  Awsembly  have  resorted,  in  their 
iIive^5tig}ltion.s  into  ix:)pular  righto.  The  titles  we  offer  are  more  impos- 
ing by  far;  ancient  as  time,  sacred  and  imprescriptible  as  Nature  I 
What!  Must  the  terms  of  the  marriage  eontra(.-t  of  ouoAimeof 
J^-ittany  make  the  lYH)ple  of  that  Province  slaves  to  the  Nobles  till 
the  consummation  of  tlie  ages  ?  These  refractory  magistrates  speak  of 
the  statutes  which  "  ii/imu/ahli/  fix  our  fjowei-s  of  legiylation."  Immu* 
fnh/t/ fix  \  (),  how  that  word  tears  the  veil  from  their  innermost 
thoughts  !  How  would  they  like  to  have  abust«  immutable  upon  the 
trarth,  and  c\il  eternal !  Indeed,  what  is  lacking  to  their  felicity  but 
Xliii  /)erpcfuih/  0^  thai  feudal  scourge,  wliich  unhappily  lias  lasted  only 
six  centuries  ?  But  it  is  in  vain  tliat  they  rage.  All  now  b  changed 
or  changing.  There  Is  nothing  imnmtable  save  reason  —  save  the 
fciovereigiity  of  the  People  —  save  tho  inviolability  of  its  decrees ! 


15.  IN  REPLY  TO  TIIOSK  WITO  PENIEl)  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  TIIE  LEGIT- 
IMATE l-OWKItS  OF  A  NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  April  19,  ITttO.  —  Jlf irairau. 
Orif^nal  Translation. 

It  is  with  difliculty.  Gentlemen,  that  I  can  repress  an  emotion  of 
indignation,  when  I  hear  ht)stile  rhetoricians  continually  opjiope  the 
Nation  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  endeavor  to  exorte  a  sort  of 
rivalry  Ijetween   them.     As  if  it  were   not   through    the  National 
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AasemUy  that  tbe  Nation  had  reoognized,  recovered,  reconquered  it» 
rights  !  As  if  it  were  not  through  the  National  Assenlbly  that  the 
French  had,  in  truth,  become  a  Nation !  As  if,  snrroonded  by  the 
monuments  of  oar  hibors,  our  dangers,  our  services,  we  could  become 
soBpected  by  the  People —  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  the  People  ! 
As  if  the  regards  of  two  worlds  upon  you  fixed,  as  if  the  spectacle  of 
your  gbry,  as  if  the  gratitude  of  so  many  millions,  as  ^  the  ver}- 
pride  of  a  generous  oonscience,  which  would  have  to  blush  too  deepl} 
to  belie  itsdf,  — were  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  your  fidelity,  of  youv 
patriotism,  of  your  virtue ! 

ConmiisBioned  to  form  a  Ck)n8titution  for  France,  I  will  not  ask 
whetlier,  with  that  authority,  we  did  not  receive  also  the  power  to  do 
all  that  was  necessary  to  complete,  establish,  and  confirm  that  Consti- 
tution. I  will  not  ask,  ought  we  to  have  lost  in  pusillanimous  consult- 
aticms  the  time  of  action,  while  nascent  Liberty  would  have  received 
her  death-blow  ?  But  if  Gentlemen  insist  on  demanding  when  and 
how,  from  simple  deputies  of  bailiwicks,  we  became  all  at  once  trans- 
formed into  a  National  Convention,  I  reply,  It  was  on  that  day,  when, 
finding  the  hall  where  we  were  to  assemble  closed,  and  bristiing  and 
polluted  with  bayonets,  we  resorted  to  the  first  place  where  we  could 
reunite,  to  swear  to  perish  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  order  of 
tlungs !  That  day,  if  we  were  not  a  National  Convention,  we  became 
one ;  became  one  for  the  destruction  of  arbitrary  power,  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Nation  from  all  violence.  The  strivings 
of  Despotism  which  we  have  quelled,  the  perils  which  we  have 
averted,  the  violence  which  we  have  repressed,  —  these  are  our  titles ! 
Oar  Buooesses  have  consecrated  them ;  the  adhesion,  so  oflen  renewed, 
of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  has  legitimized  and  sanctified  them.  Sum- 
moned to  its  task  by  the  irresistible  tocsin  of  necessity,  our  National 
Convention  is  above  all  imitation,  as  it  is  above  all  authority.  It  is 
accountable  only  to  itself,  and  can  be  judged  only  by  posterity. 

G«ntiemen,  you  all  remember  the  instance  of  that  Koman,  who,  to 
save  his  country  from  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  had  been  constramed  to 
overstep  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  laws.  A  captious  Tri- 
biine  exacted  of  him  the  oath  that  he  had  respected  those  laws ;  hoping, 
by  this  insidious  demand,  to  drive  the  Consul  to  the  alternative  of  per- 
jury or  of  an  embarrassing  avowal.  "  Swear,"  said  the  Tribime, 
**  that  you  have  observed  me  laws."  '*  I  swear,"  replied  the  great 
man,  —  "I  swear  that  I  have  saved  the  Republic."  Oentiemen,  I 
swear  that  you  have  saved  France ! 


16.  ON  BEINO  SUSPBOTED  OF  RECEIVINO  OVERTURES  FROM  THE  COURT,  Mat 
22, 1790.  —Mirabeau.    Original  Translation. 

It  would  be  an  important  step  towards  the  reconciliation  of  political 
opponents,  if  they  would  clearly  signify  on  what  points  they  agree,  and 
on  what  they  differ.  To  this  end,  friendly  discussions  avail  more,  far 
more,  than  odumnious  insinuations,  furious  invectives,  the  acerbities  ( f 
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]wrtisan  rivalry,  the  inachiiuitions  of  intrigue  and  malevolence.  For 
oi:;ht  days, •now,  it  Las  lurn  ^ivvn  out  that  those  members  of  the 
National  ANM^nihly  in  (avor  of  the  jii-ovi>ii>n  reijuiring  the  ooxieurrei;re 
of  the  royal  will  tur  tho  oxorci.-o  of  tlu?  ri^ht  of  (icace  and  war  art 
]v{irriti<K's  of  the  |»ulilic  lilx-rty.  Jliiniors  of  jKirlidy,  of  oorruption,  have 
l\vn  hrultel.  J*oi»ular  virn«^oanre  h:is  lx:i:n  invoked  to  culbrce  the 
tynmny  of  ojiinion  ;  an<l  denunciations  have  l)een  uttered,  as  if,  uu  a 
suoji'it  involvin;4  one  of  the  nmM  «lelieate  and  difficult  qucstioiw  affect- 
ing; I  lie  or;jiniz;»tion  of  suirty,  iK»i>onjj  could  not  dl.ss<>]it  without  a 
crime.  W'iiat  siran|re  niailnos,  what  dei)lorable  intatuatioii,  is  thi-N 
which  thus  incites  against  one  antJlher  men  whom — let  depute  tlji 
never  s>  hi;^li  —  ont;  connnon  objoit,  one  indestructible  gentimeut  oj 
lKitrioti>ni,  oii,'ht  always  to  bring  to;^*ther,  always  to  reiinitc ;  but 
who  thus  suljslitute,  alas !  the  irawnlality  of  self-love  for  devotion  ty 
the  public  <ro»Ml,  and  give  one  another  over,  without  compunction,  to  the 
hatre<l  and  ilistrust  of  the  l\^»p]e! 

And  iu(\  t(K)  —  ine^  but  the  other  day,  thoy  would  havo  borne  in 
triumph  ;  —  and  now  they  cry  in  the  slivets.  The  gkkat  tkka^jox  or 
'niK  Cor.NT  OF  MiiiAiir.AL' !  I  neeiUnl  not  this  lesson  to  teach  nio, 
how  short  the  f/isffmre  /nun  thn  ( \tpitid  to  the  Tarpeian  AWi* .' 
J5ut  tlie  man  who  batth-s  for  reason,  lor  c«)untry,  does  not  so  easily 
admit  tliat  W  is  van(|ui>he<l.  lie  wlio  has  the  cons(fiousnef>s  that  he 
dcservi'S  wi'll  o\'  thnl  (t)untry,  and,  alnne  all,  that  he  is  still  able  to 
serve  hiT;  who  d'lMhiihs  a  vain  celebrity,  and  prizes  veritable  glory 
aWe  the  succt-HM;.^  of  the  <lay ;  who  would  sjK'ak  tho  truth,  and  labor 
for  tho  public  weal,  in'.lei.K.'ndcntly  of  tlie  iiuetuations  of  popular 
ojiinion," — suirh  a  man  carries  in  his  own  breast  the  recompense  of  lli^ 
servici'S,  the  sohiee  of  his  pains,  the  rewanl  of  his  diuigers.  The  har- 
vest ht'  IcHiks  for  —  tho  destiny,  the  only  di^stlny,  to  which  he  JL««pirps 
—  is  that  of  his  L'<»od  name  ;  and  for  that  he  is  content  to  trust  to 
time,  —  to  tinu?,  that  incorrupt il»le  judge,  who  dispenses  justice  to  all  I 

IjOt  lliose  wh(t,  for  these  eight  days  pjist,  have  Ixjcn  ignorantly  pri- 
•licring  my  opinion,  —  who,  at  this  moment,  calumniate  ni}'  discourse* 
without  comjnvhcndin;j;  it,  —  let  them  charge  mc,  if  they  will,  with 
bi'ginning  to  oiler  incense  to  the  imiK)tcnt  idols  I  have  overturned  — 
with  Inking  the  viU;  stipendiary  of  men  whom  1  have  never  ceased  to 
comli;it ;  let  them  di'uounce  as  an  eneniy  of  the  llevolution  him,  wbr) 
it  least  lias  (Mntributed  so  nnieh  to  its  ean^^o,  that  his  s;ifety,  if  not  h^ 
glory,  lies  in  its  sn]»iKirt  ; — let  them  deliver  over  to  tho  rage  of  a 
<!e'i-iv(?'l  I'eoplc  /////?,  who,  ibr  twenty  years,  has  wanx^d  against 
Oj»pres.>i«;n  in  all  it-;  l(»rnis  ;  —  who  s])oke  to  Frenehmen  of  Lilvrty,  of 
a  ( -nnstitulion,  of  Jtesistance,  at  a  time  when  his  vile  calumniati  ra 
were  sucking  the  milk,  of  Courts,  —  living  on  those  dominant  abusis 
whieh  ho  diMiouui-e.l :  —  what  matti-rs  it  f  Thi.'so  underhand  attacks 
shall  not  stop  me  in  my  career.  I  will  say  to  my  tiiiducers,  Answer 
if  you  c:in,  and  then  (mlunmiate  to  your  heart's  contejit!  And  now  1 
reenter  the  IL^ts,  arint^l  only  with  my  principle.'?,  and  a  steailliist  oon- 
Bcience. 
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LOGIUM  ON  FRANKLIN,  Juxi  U,  V90.—Mirabeau.    Original  TrangUaon. 

NKUN  is  dead !  Restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  Divinity  ia  tliut 
which  gave  freedom  to  America,  and  rayed  forth  torrenlt  of 
ipon  Europe.  The  sage  whom  two  worlds  claim  —  the  man 
the  History  of  Empires  and  the  History  of  Science  alike  coutoij<l 
occupied,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  lofty  rank  among  his  species. 
enough  have  political  Cabinets  signalized  the  death  of  those  wL.i 
jreat  in  their  funeral  eulogies  only.  Long  enough  has  the 
tie  of  Courts  prescribed  hypocritical  mournings.  For  their  ben- 
's only,  should  Nations  assume  the  emblems  of  grief;  and  the 
sentatives  of  Nations  should  commend  only  the  heroes  of  human- 
public  veneration. 

Jie  fourteen  States  of  the  Confederacy,  Congress  has  ordained  a 
ing  of  two  months  for  the  death  of  Franklin ;  and  America  is 
moment' acquitting  herself  of  this  tribute  of  honor  to  one  of  the 
«  of  her  Constitution.  Would  it  not  become  us,  Gentlemen,  to 
n  this  religious  act ;  to  participate  in  this  homage,  publicly  ren- 
at  once  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  to  the  philosopher  who  has 
wted  most  largely  to  their  vindication  throughout  the  world  ? 
aity  would  have  erected  altars  to  this  great  and  powerful  genius, 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  comprehending  both  the 
OB  and  the  Earth  in  the  range  of  his  thought,  could  at  once  snatch 
idt  from  the  cloud  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants.  Franco^ 
tened  and  free,  owes  at  least  th^  acknowledgment  of  her  remem- 
I  and  regret  to  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  that  ever  served  the 
cause  of  philosophy  and  liberty.  I  propose  that  it  be  now 
d  that  the  National  Assembly  wear  mourning,  during  three 
S>r  Benjamin  Franklin. 


i  UNION  OF  CHURCH  AND  BT ATE.  — Original  TrariMlation /irom  Mirabeau, 

;  are  reproached  with  having  refused  to  decree  that  the  Cath- 
eliffion.  Apostolic  and  Roman,  is  the  national  religion.  To 
e  the  Christian  religion  national ,  would  be  to  dishonor  it  in  its  ■ 
ntimate  and  essential  characteristic.  In  general  terms,  it  may 
1,  that  religion  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  relation  between  tho 
lual  man  and  society.  It  is  a  relation  between  him  and  the  Infi- 
xing. Would  you  understand  what  was  meant  by  a  national 
moe  ?  Religion  is  no  more  national  than  conscience  !  A  man 
veritably  reli^ous  in  so  far  as  he  is  attached  to  the  religion  of 
on.  I£  there  were  but  one  religion  in  tho  world,  and  all  men 
tgreed  in  professing  it,  it  would  be  none  the  less  true  that  each 
have  the  sincere  sentiment  of  religion  so  far  only  as  he  should 
laelf  religious  with  a  religion  of  his  own  ;  that  is  to  say,  so  fiir 
B  he  would  be  wedded  to  that  universal  religion,  even  though 
bole  human  race  were  to  abjure  it.  And  so,  from  whatever 
ire  consider  religion,  to  term  it  national  is  to  give  it  a  designap 
isigL^ficant  or  absurd. 
12 
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Would  it  be  as  the  arbiter  of  its  tmth,  or  as  the  jndge  of  its  vfA 
tnde  to  form  iroo<l  citiz^'iLS,  that  tlic  Loc^islature  would  make  a  rdinoc 
constitutional  ?  But,  in  the  first  place,  arc  there  national  trutlis! 
In  the  second  phuv,  can  it  l>e  ever  iLscful  to  the  public  happineic  to 
fetter  the  conscience  of  men  by  a  law  of  the  State  ?  The  law  uzutes 
MS  only  in  those  yomXA  where  adhesion  is  essential  to  social  organis- 
tion.  Thdse  points  Ixjlong  only  to  the  sujwrficies  of  our  being.  In 
thought  and  conscience  men  remain  isolated;  and  their  asdociatiii 
loaves  to  thorn,  in  these  res[>ect8,  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  state 
of  nature. 

What  a  spov'taclc  would  it  be  for  those  earfy  Chrigtians,  who,  to 
escAi)C  the  sword  of  Persecution,  were  obliged  to  consecrate  thdr  altu» 
in  c:ivps  or  amid  ruins,  —  what  a  spectacle  would  it  be  for  them,ooald 
they  this  day  come  among  us,  and  witness  the  glory  with  which  thdr 
despised  religion  now  sees  itself  environed ;  the  temples,  the  loftj 
stet.»plc8  Waring  aloil  the  glittering  emblem  of  their  fiiith ;  the  evan- 
giJic  crf>ss,  which  cn)wiis  the  summit  of  all  the  departments  of  this 
great  Fi?ni»ire !  What  a  transjorthig  sight  for  those  who,  in 
descxjiidiDg  tn  the  tomb,  had  seen  thiit  religion,  during  their  liTcs 
iionored  only  in  the  lurking-[>lace8  of  the  forest  and  the  desert! 
Methiiiks  I  hear  them  exclaim,  even  as  that  stranger  of  the  old  time 
excrl.iinK^l,  on  lx.'liolding  the  encampment  of  the  People  of  God,— 

'*  IIoW   tJOnpLY    ARE    THY    TKNTS,    O    JaCOR,    ANT)    THV    TABERNACLES 

0  IsuvklI"  (^alm,  then,  ah  I  calm  your  apprehciL««ions,  ye  ministers 
;>f  the  (i(mI  (»K  prtice  and  tnith  !  13hish  rather  at  your  incendiary 
exagireratums,  and  no  longer  look  at  the  action  of  this  ^Vssemblv 
through  the  medium  of  your  passions.  We  do  not  ask  it  of  you  tn 
take  an  oath  contrary  to  the  law  of  your  heart;  but  we  do  ask  it  ot 
you,  in  tlie  name  of  tliat  God  who  will  judge  us  all,  not  to  eonfoun! 
human  opinions  and  seholastic  trafiitions  with  the  sjiered  and  inviolable 
vuK^  of  the  (Jospel.  If  it  1)0  contrary  to  morality  to  act  agaiikst 
»>ne's  conscience,  it  in  lionc  the  less  so  to  iorm  one's  conscience  after 
tiilse  and  ari)itrary  priuci]>les.  The  ohligrit'on  to  form  aud  enlighten 
one's  conscience  is  anterior  to  the  obligation  to  folio w  owQ^a  conscience. 
The  greatest  jmMi*'.  calamities  have  lx>en  causo<l  by  men  who  belie\'eii 
they  were  (►Inlying  (jo<l,  and  saving  their  own  simls. 


19.  TO  THK  FKENTII   PEOPLE,  1192.  ^  On  final  Trmulation  from  r9rfpiiaH4. 

Ver^^iaud,  tli<»  m  !«t  I'l-Kinfiit  orator  of  the  celcbratM  party  known  jh  th«?  4iiron>Tii>tit,  Jarios 
the  French  iUvolmiwiu  w:h  bom  at  Lini'iKen,  in  ITW.  lie  w:ia  rxiviiuii  in  ITiK).  Ai  a:; 
(•ratfir,  hia  r-^i  .wu  i:*  >v'  mA  uniy  to  lUat  of  Miril>eau,  in Fruucc.  U\i  >iieechc8  were  alwny- 
carefully  iin'|»  irnl  Iwf  ir.-lninl. 

Preparations  for  war  are  manifest  on  our  fi-ontiers ;  and  we  hcur 
of  renewed  plots  agaiiLSt  lilx?rty.  Our  armies  reiisseuible ;  mighiv 
movements  ag'tate  the  Empire.  jMartial  law  having  become  i»nr^ 
sary,  it  has  seemed  to  us  just.  But  we  have  succee*led  only  in  bwa- 
dihhing  for  a  iiimicrnt  the  thunderlwlt  in  the  eye^  of  rebellion.  The 
flaiietiou  ol'  t'iie  Fviiig  has  Ix-Ou  refused  to  our  decrees.     The  prioit* 
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of  Gknnany  mnke  their  territory  a  retreat  for  ^c  congpirators  against 
you.  They  favor  the  plots  of  the  emigrants.  ,  They  furnish  them  an 
asylum  —  they  furnish  them  gold,  arms,  horses,  and  munitions.  Is 
not  the  patience  suicidal  which  tolerates  al)  this?  Doubtless  you 
have  renounced  all  projects  of  conquest ;  but  you  have  not  promised  to 
endure  such  insolent  provocations.  You  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
your  tyrants;  but  it  was  not  to  bend  the  knee  to  foreign  despots. 

But,  beware !  You  are  environed  by  ^ares.  They  seek  to  drive 
you,  by  disgust  or  lassitude,  to  a  state  of  languor  fatal  to  your 
courage,  —  or  fatal  to  its  right  direction.  They  seek  to  separate  you 
from  us;  they  pursue  a  system  of  calumny  against  the  National 
Assembly;  they  incriminate  your  devolution  in  your  eyes.  '0*! 
beware  of  these  attempts  at  panic !  Eepcl,  indignanjif  ^hese  impos- 
tors, who,  while  they  affect  a  hypocritical  zeal  for  4/M«A^nstitution, 
cease  not  to  urge  upon  you  the  monarchy  !  The  moMr«^4k  /  With 
them  it  is  the  counter-revolution !  The  monarchy !  «  is  the 
nohiUty  !  The  counter-revolution  —  what  is  it  but  taxat'.ii»k:1IHltpIity, 
the  Bastille,  chains  and  executioners,  to  punish  the  sublime  nyiiwnns 

idst.«(Hbe 


of  liberty  ?  What  is  it  but  foreign  satellites  in  the  midst 
State  ?  What,  but  bankruptcy,  engulfing,  with  your  assign^t^^Jt 
private  fortunes  and  the  national  wealth ;  what,  but  the  Turies^ 
fanaticism  and  of  vengeance,  —  assassinations,  pillage,  and  inoeai 
diarism,  —  in  short,  despotism  and  death,  disputing,  over  rivers  i^ 
blood  and  heaps  of  carcasses,  the  dominion  of  your  wretched  country  | 
The  nMlity!  That  is  to  say,  two  classes  of  men;  the  one  foi 
grandeur,  the  other  &r  debasement ! — the  one  for  tyranny,  the  othei 
for  servitude  !  The  nobility !  Ah  \  the  very  word  is  an  intuit  ti 
the  human  race  / 

And  yet,  it  is  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  these  conspiracies 
that  Eiunope  is  now  put  in  motion  against  you !  Be  it  so !  By  a 
solemn  declaration  must  these  guilty  hopes  be  crushed.  Yes,  the 
free  representatives  of  France,  unshaken  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Constitution,  will  be  buried  beneath  its  ruins,  before  they  consent  to  a 
capitulation  at  once  unworthy  of  them  and  of  you.  Rally !  Bo 
reassured!  They  would  raise  the  Nations  against  you:  —  they  will 
raise  only  princes.  The  heart  of  every  People  is  with  you.  It  is 
their  cause  which  you  embrace,  in  defending  your  own.  Ever 
abhorred  be  war !  It  is  the  greatest  of  the  crimes  of  men  ;  —  it  is 
the  most  terrible  scourge  of  humanity  !  But,  since  you  are  irresistibly 
forced  to  it,  yield  to  the  course  of  your  destinies.  Who  can  foresee 
where  will  end  the  pumshment  of  the  tyrants  who  will  have  driven 
you  to  take  up  arms  ? 


so.   AOAEffiT  THE  TEBB0R18M  OF  THE  JACOBIN^  1792. —Id.    Orig.  Trmu. 

The  Uinded  Parinans  presume  to  caU  themselves  free,  Alas !  it 
is  true  they  are  no  longer  the  slaves  of  crowned  tyrants ;  but  they  are 
the  slaves  if  men  the  most  vile,  and  of  wretcher  *he  most  detectable ; 
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men  who  continue  to  imnginc  that  the  Revolution  has  jecn  made  ibr 
themselves  alone,  Qn«l  who  have  sent  Louis  XVI.  to  tJic  Temple,  ia 
^rder  that  they  may  Ixi  enthrone!  at  the  Tuilerics !  *  [t  is  time  to 
break  these  disgraceful  chains — to  crush  this  new  dcbjiotism.  Iti) 
time  that  thcise  who  have  made  honest  men  tremble  should  be  made 
to  tremble  in  tlioir  turn.  I  am  not  ignonint  that  thej  have  poniards 
at  their  service.  On  tlie  night  of  the  second  of  September  —  thil 
night  of  proi^cription !  —  did  they  iwt  seek  to  turn  them  agaiivt 
several  deputies,  and  m^'sclf  among  the  numlxir?  Were  we  not 
denounced  to  the  People  as  traitors  ?  Fortunately,  it  was  the  I'oopk 
into  whose  hands  wc  fell.  The  as.'^tssins  were  elsewhere  occupiei 
The  voice  of  calunmy  failed  of  its  effort.  If  my  voice  may  yet  luakii 
itsi^lf  hoard  from  this  place,  I  call  you  all  to  witness,  it  shall  not 
cease  to  thunder,  witli  all  its  energy,  against  tyrants,  whether  of  hig^ 
or  low  degree.  What  to  me  their  ruffians  and  their  poniards  ?  Whit 
his  own  life  to  the  representative  of  the  re<:»2>le,  while  the  safety  of 
the  country  is  at  stake  ? 

When  William  Tell  adjiu*to<l  the  arrow  which  was  to  pierce  the 
fatal  Jipple  that  a  tyrant  had  i»lacCHl  on  his  son's  head,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Perish  my  name,  and  perish  my  memory,  provided  Switzerland  may 
l)c  IVee  I''  Anl  wi^  also,  —  wi'  will  say,  "  iVrish  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  its  niL-niory,  j)rovi(lod  Fraiiee  may  1h3  free  !  "  t  Ay,  jHJribh 
the  Xati«>nal  Asseniljly  and  its  memory,  so  by  its  death  it  may  save 
the  Xati«.n  iVoni  a  course  of  crime  that  wuuld  aflix  an  eternal  stigma 
to  the  Freni.'h  name  ;  so,  by  its  action,  it  may  thow  the  Nations  of 
Euro{>e  tliat,  dospite  the  caluiimies  by  whieh  it  is  sought  to  dishonor 
Fnnice,  there  is  still  in  the  very  iK.som  of  that  momentary  anarehv 
where  t'.ie  brigands  have  plungL^l  us —  there  is  still  in  our  country 
some  public  virtue,  some  resjxHit  for  humanity  loll !  Perish  tlw 
National  Assembly  and  its  memory,  if  uiH>n  our  ashes  om  more  fortu- 
nate suv-eessors  may  establish  the  ediliee  of  a  Constitution,  whit.'h  shall 
assure  the  happiness  of  France,  and  constjlidate  the  roign  of  liberty 
and  equality ! 

21.  AGAINST  WAR,  Ja!I.  13,  l^yL—Rohtapitrre.     Orisinal  Trmutlation. 

Shall  wo  await  the  ord<'rs  of  the  War  Office  to  overturn  Thrones? 
Shall  we  await  the  signal  of  the  Court  ?  In  this  war  against  aristCK 
cnits  and  Kings,  sliall  wc  look  tn  l>e  eonmianded  by  these  same  Patri- 
cians,   those   eternal    favorites   of  Despotism  ?     No !     Alone  let  u.» 

•  Piv.noiiiic^rl  Tti'ffher. 

t  TIjo  'I'.putics  horo  roso,  a»»  Ly  nn  unaiiiinoua  impulw,  and  repented,  with  entfaa 
5iai?in,  tlio  "ath  of  Vcrj^niiuul.  The  auili<M»co,  who  occupied  the  galleries,  ^ht 
iinn;;lcd  th'ir  voices  with  th^^c  of  the  duputiiis*.  To  appreoi;ito  fullv  ^he  intrepi'i 
ehxpioneo  ol'  this  speech,  it  should  ho  remoinlK>r«.-d  tliat  Franco  wa«,  at  that  momeM 
virtually  under  the  panjniiuary  dictate T-hip  of  the  Jacobin  Club  ;  and  that  thfit 
pro.'scripti.  '.)>  nnd  inassHcros  threiiteiir'd  to  inv<»lve  all  who  did  not  acquie."<Otf  in  their 
mea'«ur«'«.  V(.ru^Tiiand  s<>«>n  aitvrwiird  paid  the  penalty  of  his  courage;  and  jiutifivd 
hitf  Udd  words  by  a  bold  deatli  on  the  :scair<dd. 
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-narch !  Oar  own  leaders  let  us  be  !  If  it  is  the  war  of  the  Court, 
that  we  must  accept,  —  the  war  of  the  Ministers,  of  Patricians  sham- 
ming patriotism,  —  then,  alas  !  far  from  anticipating  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  world,  I  shall  not  even  believe  that  your  own  liberty  is 
secure.  Our  wisest  course  now  is  to  defend  it  against  the  perfidy  of 
thofle  internal  enemies  who  would  beguile  you  with  these  heroic  illu- 
noos.  I  have  proved  that  liberty  has  no  more  mortal  enemy  than 
war.  I  have  proved  that  war,  recommended  by  men  of  doubtful 
Btamp,  will  be,  in  the  Executive  hands,  but  a  means  of  annihilating  the 
Constitution  —  but  the  issue  of  a  plot  against  the  Revolution.  To 
fiivor  these  projects  of  war,  under  whatever  pretext,  is,  then,  to  join  a 
conspiracy  ag-.iinst  the  Revolution.  To  recommend  coiifideoce  in  the 
Executive,  —  to  invoke  public  favor  in  behalf  of  the  Generals,  —  is, 
then,  to  deprive  the  Revolution  of  its  last  security,  the  vigilance  and 
energy  of  the  Nation. 

If,  then,  the  moment  of  emancipation  for  the  Nations  be  not  yet 
arrived,  we  should  have  the  patience  to  await  it.  If  this  generation 
be  destined  only  to  struggle  on  in  the  slough  of  those  vices,  where 
Despotism  has  plunged  it,  —  if  the  theatre  of  our  Revolution  be 
loomed  to  present  to  the  world  no  other  spectacle  than  the  miserable 
contests  of  perfidy  and  imbecility,  egotism  and  ambition,  —  then  to  the 
rising  generation  will  be  bequeathed  the  task  of  purifying  the  polluted 
earth.  That  generation  shall  bring  —  not  the  peace  of  Despotism, 
not  the  sterile  agitations  of  intrigue,  but  the  torch  and  the  sword,  to 
consume  Thrones,  and  exterminate  oppressors  !  Thou  art  not  alien  to 
us,  0  more  fortunate  posterity  !  For  thee  we  brave  these  storms,  fo  • 
thee  defy  the  plots  of  tyranny.  Disheartened  ofltimcs  by  the  obsta- 
cles that  surround  us,  towards  thee  we  yearn !  For  by  thee  shall  our 
work  be  finished !  0  !  cherish  in  thy  memory  the  names  of  the 
martyrs  of  liberty ! 


21.  MORALmr  TIIK  BASIS  OF  CIVILIZED  SOCIETY— BELIEF  IN  GOD  THE  BASIS 
OV  MORALITY.  — Ao6e«/»ierre.    OrigvuU  Translation. 

The  name  of  MaximiUcn  R4>bein>i<^n'e  is  aMociat«d  with  all  that  is  Bangulnary  and  atrocious 
ill  the  bbtory  of  the  FrtMH:h  Kvvolution.  Whateyvr  hix  own  practice  may  have  been,  he  had 
the  aagacitj  to  see  that  thi>n.>  ia  no  secarlty  in  a  Republic  which  Is  not  based  on  principle,  — 
and  DO  security  in  prinripit;  wliich  is  ndt  luuied  on  belief  in  ih*\  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  extrart  we  hi-re  give  is  from  his  Report,  read  to  the  French  National  Convention,  the  7th 
orMaj,17M. 

The  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
a  continual  call  to  justice.  It  is  therefore  a  social  and  republican 
principle.  Who  has  authorized  you  to  declare  that  a  Dfity  l  i*s  not 
exist?  0,  you  who  support  so  ari(Fa  doctrine,  what  advaiitii;^©  do 
you  expect  to  derive  from  the  principle  that  a  blind  fatality  regulates 
the  affiiirs  of  men,  and  that  the  soul  is  nothing  but  a  breath  of  air 
impelled  towards  the  tomb  ?  Will  the  idea  of  nonentity  inspire  man 
with  more  elevated  sentiments  than  tluit  of  immortality  ?  Will  it 
awaken  more  res{)ect  for  others  or  himself,  more  devotion  to  country, 
more  courage  to  resist  tyranny,  greater  contempt    for  pleasure  or 
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death  ?  You,  who  rojrrot  a  virttn.iis  fiioinl,  can  you  ^dure  th 
thought  that  h:«*  noblest  jwrt  ha>  iiut  i-iiikhI  Jiss^ilulion  ?  Yott,  win 
weep  over  the  remains  of  a  child  or  a  witls  are  you  conwled  bj  tk 
thought  that  a  handful  of  dust  is  all  tlint  is  iel'i  of  the  beloved  object' 
You,  the  unfortunate,  who  expire  under  the  sti-«jki»  of  the  u^^ai^n,  is 
not  your  last  Bigh  an  api»cal  to  the  ju^itiee  of  the  Most  High  ?  Inno 
•tmce  on  the  scaffold  makes  the  t}Tant  turn  i^ile  on  his  triimiphal  car. 
Would  such  an  asc*endcn(^y  be  felt,  if  the  tomb  levelled  alike  the  o|»" 
pressor  and  the  oppr«?sed  ?  The  more  a  man  is  gif  to<J  with  wnsibiiity 
and  genius,  the  more  does  he  attach  himself  to  thos^  ideas  whitli 
aggrandize  his  being  and  exalt  his  aspirations ;  and  the  duetrinc  of 
men  of  this  stamp  Ixjcomos  the  doctrine  of  all  mankind.  A  great  Dian, 
a  veritable  hero,  knows  his  own  worth  too  well  to  experience  conipb- 
oency  in  the  thought  of  his  nonentity.  A  wretch,  despicable  in  his  own 
eyes,  repulsive  in  those  of  others,  feels  tliat  nature  but  gives  him  his 
deserts  in  annihilation. 

Confusion  to  those  who  seek,  by  their  desolating  doctrines,  to  extin- 
guish this  sul)lime  enthusiasm,  and  to  stifle  this  moral  instinct  of  the 
Peopli\  which  is  the  i)nnciple  of  all  great  actions!  To  you,  Rcpre- 
sontatives  of  the  IV-ople,  it  iKjlongs  to  hasten  the  triumph  of  the  truths 
we  have  devclopi^l.  If  we  lack  the  oouraa;e  to  proclaim  them,  thtjn 
deep,  iiuloed,  nia<t  Ik?  the  depravity,  with  which  we  are  cnvirone«lI 
Defy  the  insensate  clamors  of  presuniptuoiLs  ignonmce  and  of  stubborn 
hyiM.)crisy  I  AVill  jv>st<'rity  credit  it,  that  the  vanrpiished  factions  have 
carrii?d  their  audacity  so  far  as  to  charge  us  with  lukewarmncss  ami 
aristocnicy  for  having  restore«l  to  the  Nation's  lioart  the  idea  of  th; 
Divinity,  the  fundamental  j>rinci]»le  of  all  moi-ality?  Will  it  be 
Ixilieved  tliat  thiy  have  dared,  even  in  this  place,  to  assert  that  we 
have  thereby  thmwn  Uu;k  human  rejison  centuries  in  its  progre*? 
0,  Ik)  not  surprised  that  the  wretches,  leagued  against  us,  are  so 
eagc^r  to  put  the  hemlock  to  our  lips  !  But,  before  we  quaff  it,  we 
will  save  the  country  ! 

23.  R0BKSI»1KRRE»S  LAST  SPEKCH.  —  Ori>ina/  Translation. 

Thpd.iy  aftrr  tJii-*  siifOi-h,  —  ildlvonMl  .Tuly  2«ih,  ]7!»4,  niul  ;hI«lr«*S"«'(l  t<>  an  a«!i«mblj  Tientin 
his  (leHtn»ctinii,_R<i}H-spiiTn!  w;u»  cxccuttil,  at  i)n-  farly  ai;<'  (»f  ihiny-five,  iuid«.'rcircuin«tMi«* 
of  :ux'iiniul:ttni  li-irnir.  Hi"*  fMv  b  a  warniii;;  to  riilir>«  who  wmuIjI  ci-meiit  i'vcn  the  bert  of 
OoviTiiiiH'ritH  with  IiIimm!.  K'.lK'>i»i«;rri''5  cliiir.ictvr  Is  still  an  "iiitrina  :  !«nnic  rL';::irdiii};  hiia  tf 
an  horujit  fanatic,  ami  olh»Ts  a»  h  onifly  (Wiuacu^'Uf.  IN-rlmps  tlie  trjiiis  of  vithw  preikcni- 
imt'.Hl  at  tinu'^.  "  I>«-titutt',"  says  Idimartims  ''  of  •>xt»Tiiir  trnicfs,  aiwl  «»f  tliat  ^ia  of  extempu- 
rau'^mH  "«i«'akiii)r  which  |n»nn»  forth  thf  uiipnineilit.Unl in?yiiniti'ins of  nutunti eh»quenr«, Rblx*- 
Hicrr*'  hail  takfii  :«o  nuich  pain*  with  hinisrif,  —  he  hml  nnMliiated  bo  nuirh,  written  and  enw<i 
BD  much.  —  hf  ha<I  su  oflMj  braved  the  inattention  and  tho  pana*in«  of  hi»  uiidii'uoes,  —  that,  in 
the  end,  lie  jtucccjd-.Hl  in  pivinj;  wannth  a^l  ^iipplfMic.*  to  hi.s  style,  an'l  in  transffinninj;  ^ 
whole  perixui,  de-spite  his  HtifTand  inea^Te*'^re,  hi:*  shrill  voice  and  abrupt  gesticulation,  Into 
au  engine  of  eloquence^  of  conviction  and  of  psusion." 

The  enemies  of  the  liepublic  call  me  tyrant  I  Were  I  sueh,  thcv 
would  gnnel  at  my  I'ect.  I  should  gorge  them  witli  gold,  —  I  should 
grant  them  impunity  tor  thtfir  crimt*:^,  — and  they  would  be  grateful. 
AVcMc  I  such,  the  Kings  we  have  vanquishcil,  far  from  deiK)undng 
llolx's;>ierre,  would  lend  me  their  guilty  sui)port.     There  would  be  a 
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eorenant  between  them  and  me.  Tyranny  must  have  tools.  But  the 
enemies  of  tyranny,  —  whither  does  their  path  tend  ?  To  the  tomb, 
and  to  immortality !  What  tyrant  is  my  protector  ?  To  what  &ction 
do  I  belong  ?  Yourselves !  What  faction,  since  the  be^nniug  of  the 
Revolution,  has  crushed  and  annihilated  so  many  detected  traitors  ? 
You,  —  the  People,  —  our  principles,  —  are  that  faction  !  A  Action 
to  which  I  am  devoted,  and  agaiust  which  all  the  scoundrelism  of  the 
day  is  banded ! 

The  confirmation  of  the  Republic  has  been  my  object ;  and  I  know 
that  the  Republic  can  be  established  only  on  the  eternal  basis  of 
morality.  Agiunst  me,  and  against  those  who  hold  kindred  principles, 
the  league  is  formed.  My  life  ?  0  !  my  life,  I  abandon  without  a 
r^ret !  I  have  seen  the  Past ;  and  I  foribke  the  E'uture.  What 
friend  of  his  country  would  wish  to  survive  the  moment  when  he  could 
DO  longer  serve  it, —  when  he  could  no  longer  defend  innocence  against 
oppression  ?  Wherefore  should  I  continue  in  an  order  of  things, 
where  intrigue  eternally  triumphs  over  truth;  where  justice  is 
mocked ;  where  passions  the  most  abject,  or  fears  the  most  absurd, 
override  the  sacred  interests  of  humanity  ?  In  witnessing  the  multi- 
tude of  vices  which  the  torrent  of  the  Revolution  has  rolled  in  turbid 
communion  with  its  civic  virtues,  I  confess  that  I  have  sometimes 
feared  that  I  should  be  sullied,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  by  the  impuie 
neighborhood  of  unprincipled  men,  who  had  thrust  themselves  into 
association  with  the  sincere  friends  of  humanity ;  and  I  rejoice  that 
these  conspirators  against  my  country  have  now,  by  their  reckless 
nge,  traci^l  deep  the  line  of  demarcation  between  tliemselves  and  all 
true  men. 

Question  history,  and  learn  how  all  the  defenders  of  liberty,  in  all 
times,  have  been  overwhelmed  by  calumny.  But  their  traducers  died 
also.  The  good  and  the  bad  disappear  alike  froih  the  earth  ;  but  in 
very  different  conditions.  0,  Frenchmen !  0,  my  countrymen !  Let 
Dot  your  enemies,  with  their  desolating  doctrines,  degrade  your  souls, 
and  enervate  your  virtues !  No,  Chaumette,'**'  no  !  Death  is  not  "  an 
eternal  sleep  "  I  Citizens !  eflBice  from  the  tomb  that  motto,  graven  by 
%U!rilegious  hands,  which  spreads  over  all  nature  a  funereal  crape,  takes 
fit)m  oppressed  innocence  its  support,  and  affronts  the  beneficent  dispen- 
nation  of  death !  Inscribe  rathef  thereon  these  words :  "  Death  is  the 
commencement  of  immortality ! "  I  leave  to  the  oppressors  of  the 
People  a  terrible  testament,  which  I  proclaim  with  the  independence 
befitting  one  whose  career  is  so  nearly  ended ;  it  is  the  awful  truth,  — 
•« Thou  shalt  die!  " 


34.  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CHAMBER  OF  PEERS,  1836.  —  TY^/of . 

I  HAVE  long  felt  that  it  was  necessary  —  that  it  was  inevitable 
—  wo  should  meet  fac*e  to  face :  we  do  so  now.     Gentlemen  Peers, 

*  Ch*nraeUe  wm  %  mombor  of  tho  Convention,  who  was  opposed  to  the  puUIo 
reoognition  of  »  God  wd  a  future  state. 
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our  rantual  oi unity  is  not  t lie  h'nih  (»f  vostcnlay.  In  1814,  in  commoA 
with  niimy,  many  «»t]uvs,  I  curxMl  tlu'  |K)\vor  which  called  yi»u  or 
your  pHMlocrssDrs  to  li«.*I[)  it  in  chaining  down  liberty.  In  18151 
/oi)k  up  arms  to  oppose  tlie  roturn  nf  y»»ur  gracious  nia.<ter  of  that  day. 
In  iMJn  I  did  my  «hity  in  promoting  the  sacee8>ful  issue  of  the  CTcnl 
whicli  then  occurred  ;  and  eight  days  after  the  Revolution,  1  aeain 
toc»k  up  my  musket,  though  hut  litth'  in  the  habit  of  bundling  warfeltt 
instruments,  and  went  to  the  ])Ost  which  General  Lafayette  bad  «• 
signed  us  for  the  purpose  of  marching  against  you  personally,  Gentle 
men  I  Vers  !  It  was  in  the  presence  at'  my  friends  and  myself  thii 
one  of  your  number  was  reiM-ived  ;  and  it  is  not  imp<issiblc  that  we  had 
some  influence  in  oecasi«ning  the  very  limited  success  of  kis  cmbtssj. 
It  was  then  fir  who  appeared  Ind'ore  //>',  imj»lonng,  beseeching,  with 
tears  in  his  cyi's;  it  is  now  owr  turn  to  a])pear  befon*  yoM, — butvedo 
so  without  imploring,  or  beseeching,  nr  we»'ping,  or  bending  the  knee. 
We  had  utterly  vanfjuished  your  Kings;  ami,  they  Wing  gonc/you 
had  nothing  left.  As  for  you,  you  have  not  vanquished  the  People; 
and  whether  you  h(dd  us  as  hostages  for  it  or  not,  our  personal 
position  tn)ubles  us  very,  very  little ; — rely  upon  that. 

Your  ])risnns  o|K*n  to  receive  within  their  dungeons  all  who  retain 
a  tVee  heart  in  tlieir  Inisi^ms.  Ho  wlio  first  placed  the  tri-colored  flag 
(U  the  pahice  ot'ymirold  Kings  —  they  who  drove  Charles  the  Tenth 
i't-om  Franco  —  are  luunled  over  to  y<iu  as  victims,  on  account  of  your 
ni^w  King.  Your  wrgi'ant  has  touched  with  his  lilack  wand  the 
ef)unige<»us  dt>|»uty  who  lirst,  among  you  all,  oj»encd  his  door  to  the 
llevolution.  The  whole  tiling  is  >unnned  uj)  in  those  fm^ts :  It  is  the 
r»ev(»hition  struggling  with  the  euuntrr-re\olution ;  the  Past  with  the 
Pres<>nt,  with  the  Future;  !^'lli>hness  with  Iraternity;  tynumy  with 
lilKTty.  Tyranny  has  on  her  side  bayonets,  jn-isons,  and  your 
end)roidcred  collars,  Cientleinen  IVers.     LiUrrty  has  CukI  on  her  side, 

—  the  Power  which  enlightens  the  reason  of  man,  and  imiu'ls  him 
llu'wanl  in  the  great  work  of  human  advancement.  It  will  be  seen 
with  whom  victory  will  abide.  Tiiis  will  1)0  seen,  —  not  to-morn)W,  not 
the  day  after  tomorrow,  nor  the  day  alter  that,  —  it  may  not  he  seen 
by  us  at  all; — what  matters  that?  It  is  the  human  race  which 
engjigi's  our  thoughts,  and  not  ourselves.  Kvery thing  manifests  that 
the  hour  of  delivenince  is  not  Jai*  distant.  It  will  then  lie  seen 
whether  (lod  will  permit  the  lie  to  1k^  given  ilim  with  inijiunitv. 

Gentlcnien  Peers,  I  did  not  stand  up  with  the  puqKJse  of  defending 
niyself.  You  are  my  political  enemies,  not  my  judges.  In  a  lair 
trial,  it  is  neci-ssjiry  that  the  judge  and  the  ai-<used  should  understand, 

—  should,  to  a  ccTtain  extent,  sympathize  with  each  other.  In  the 
prestnit  ea.se,  this  is  (piitx;  out  of  the  «pustien.  We  do  not  \e(\  alike; 
vvo  do  not  speak  the  same  langiuigo.  The  land  we  inhabit,  humanit) 
itself,  its  laws,  its  rtMjuirements,  duty,  religion,  the  sciences,  the  arts, 
industry,  all  that  constitutes  society,  —  Heaven,  earth, — nothingappean- 
to  us  in  the  same  light  that  it  d(X«  to  you.  There  is  a  world  betwi.vn 
us.  You  may  condemn  me  ;  but  I  accept  you  not  as  judges,  for  yw 
uro  unable  to  comprehend  me. 
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m.  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SEPUBUC,  lUS.  —  Lamartine. 

Wx  establish  Uie  Republic.  The  Republic  !  It  is  the  Government 
that  most  needs  the  continued  inspiration  and  benediction  of  God;  for, 
of  the  reason  of  the  People  should  be  obscured  or  misled,  there  is  no 
ionger  a  sovereign.  There  is  an  interregnum,  anarchy,  death.  In 
order  that  a  Government  may  be  durable,  and  worthy  of  the  sanction 
of  religion,  it  must  contain  a  principle  that  is  true,  that  is  divine,  that 
is  best  adapted  to  the  weltare  of  the  many.  Without  this,  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  dead  letter  ;  it  is  nothing  more  tlian  a  collection  of  laws ; 
it  is  without  soul ;  it  no  longer  lives ;  it  no  longer  produces  fruit.  The 
new  principle  of  the  Republic  is  political  equality  among  all  classes  of 
citizens.  This  principle  has  for  its  exponent  universal  suffrage ;  for 
its  result,  the  sovereignty  of  all ;  for  its  moral  conseciuence,  fraternity 
among  all.  We  reign  according  to  the  full  measure  of  our  reason,  of 
our  intelligence,  of  our  virtue.  We  are  all  sovereigns  over  ourselves, 
and  of  the  Republic.  But,  to  draught  a  Constitution,  and  to  swear  to 
it,  is  not  all.     A  People  is  needed  to  execute  it. 

Citizens !  all  progress  requires  effort.  Every  effort  is  painful,  and 
attended  with  painful  embarrassments.  Political  transformations  are 
laborious.  The  People  are  the  artificers  of  their  own  future.  Let 
them  reflect  upon  that.  The  future  observes  and  awaits  them !  Shame 
upon  the  cowards  who  would  draw  back  !  Prudence  to  the  inconsid- 
erate, who  would  precipitate  society  into  the  unknown  !  Glory  to  the 
good,  to  the  wise,  to  the  persevering ! — may  God  be  with  them  ! 


9L  DEMOCRACY  ADVERSE  TO  BOCIAUSM,.^ Alexia  De  Tocqueville.    Orig,  Trans. 

Democracy  !  —  Socialism !  Why  profess  to  associate  what,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  can  never  be  united  ?  Can  it  be,  Gentlemen,  that 
this  whole  grand  movement  of  the  French  Revolution  is  destined  to 
terminate  in  that  form  of  society  which  the  Socialists  have,  with  so 
much  fervor,  depicted  ?  A  society,  marked  out  with  compass  and 
rule  ;  in  which  the  State  is  to  charge  itself  with  everything,  and  the 
individual  is  to  be  nothing ;  in  which  society  is  to  al)Sorb  all  force,  all 
life ;  and  in  which  the  only  end  assigned  to  man  is  his  personal  com- 
fort !  Wliat !  was  it  for  such  a  society  of  beavers  and  of  bees,  a  society 
rather  of  skilful  animals  than  of  men  free  and  civilized,  —  was  it  for 
such,  that  the  French  Revolution  was  accomplished  ?  Not  so !  It 
was  for  a  greater,  a  more  sacred  end ;  one  more  worthy  of  humanity. 

But  Socialism  professes  to  be  the  legitimate  develo})ment  of  Demoo- 
inoy.  I  shall  not  search,  as  many  have  done,  into  the  true  etymology 
of  this  word  Democracy.  I  shall  not,  as  gentlemen  did  yesterday, 
traverse  the  garden  of  Greek  roots,  to  find  the  derivation  of  this  word 
I  shall  point  you  to  Democracy,  where  I  have  seen  it,  living,  active, 
triumphant ;  in  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  it  truly  exists ; 
where  it  has  been  able  to  establish  and  maintain,  even  to  the  present 
time,  something  grand  and  durable  .to  claim  our  admiration,  —  in  the 
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New  World,  —  in  Anicrira, — ^Tbere  fihall  you  see  a  People,  amoog 
whom  all  conditions  of  men  are  more  on  an  ei^uality  even  cluin  unoiig 
us ;  whero  the  Huc'ial  state,  the  maunere,  the  laws,  —  everjthing  k 
dcniocnitio  ;  whero  all  einamites  from  the  People,  and  returns  to  the 
l\H)plo;  and  where,  at  the  hamc  time,  every  individual  enjoys  a  greater 
amount  of  liberty,  a  more  entire  indeiiendeiiee,  than  in  any  other  piit 
of  the  world,  at  any  jieritxl  of  time; — a  eountry,  I  repeat  it,  essentiaUy 
iK'moonitie  ;  the  only  Domwraey  in  the  wide  world  at  this  day;  ud 
the  only  Ilepuhlie,  (ri/h/  Denioci-atie,  which  we  know  of  in  histoiy. 
And  in  this  KepuMie  you  will  look  in  vain  for  Socialism.  Notooly 
have  the  th<M)rii>s  of  the  Soeiali^tH  guim.'d  no  poissesHion  there  of  the 
])uhlic  mind,  hut  they  have  ])luyed  so  trifling  a  part  in  the  discuasNOi 
and  affuirH  of  that  gi*e*at  Mat  ion,  tliat  they  have  not  even  reached  the 
dignity  of  being  ft-ared. 

America  is  at  this  liay  that  country,  of  the  whole  world,  where  the 
sovereignty  of  J>eui0(^n)cY  is  ma«it  practical  and  complete  ;  and  it  is  at 
tiie  same  time  tliat  where  the  doctrines  of  the  Socialists,  which  yon 
pretend  to  fiii<l  so  nun-h  in  acconlance  with  Democracy,  are  the  lei<t 
in  vogue  ;  the  (H»uiitrv,  oi'the  whole  universe,  where  the  men  sustain- 
ing tlios<;  d«Ktriiie«<  would  have  the  least  chance  of  making  an  impn^ 
<ioii.  ¥i)r  myself  personally,  I  do  not  Si>e,  1  c*onfesa,  any  great  objec- 
iion  to  the  euii<xi*ati<in  of  these  prosi'lytimr  gt^ntlemen  to  Americia ;  but 
f  warn  thnn  that  thev  will  not  find  there  any  field  tor  their  labors. 

Xo,  (lentleiiuMi,  l)inK»enu'y  and  SM-ialism  are  the  anti[»o{les  of  each 
other.  AVhile  D.iiKKra' y  rxtends  the  sjihere  of  individual  intlefieihl- 
eiioe,  Surijill'-in  cMntr.icts  it.  Democi-ai-y  (h'Vehnis  a  man's  whole 
manhoo^l ,  S<Mi;jl!>m  iiiak«s  him  an  agent,  an  insjtnnnent,  u  cipher. 
Denjoenicy  an«l  Socialism  assimilate  on  one  |K)iiit  only, —  the  etpudity 
which  they  iiitrodu<-e  ;  but  mark  the  difference  :  Denux'racy  hJeek? 
e^iudity  in  lilxirty,  while  Socialism  seeks  it  in  servitude  and  cow* 

Btniint. 

^ 

27.  PRACTICAL  KKLIOIorS  INSTRUCTION.— Oricinu/  Trantlation  from  Victor  Huge 

TiiK  qu(»stion  is,  shall  we  cvmfide  the  public  e<lucation  of  youth  to  u 
clerical  party,  iii(h'jK*ndeiit  of  the  State, — or  to  the  State,  indeixindent 
of  a  clerical  i>arty.  Free  instruetinu  —  ])Ut  free  instruction  und*'r 
the  su|XTintendence  of  the  State,  and  not  of  a  sect  —  is  what  I  would 
see.  It  is  nf»t  to  the  cleri<'al  i>arty  that  I  would  intrust  it.  To  tha/ 
pjirty  I  now  ad<lre,ss  myself,  and  [  say  :  In  the  j)rojK)sition  Ixjfore  the 
National  Assembly,  we  see  your  hand  ;  «iid,  to  Ik3  candid,  we  distrust 
you.  The  projios*Ml  law  is  a  law  with  a  musk.  Under  the  disgube 
of  lilxirty,  it  aims  at  subjection,  lint  think  not  that  I  c<mfound  }'our 
doctrines,  your  ambitions,  your  intrigues,  —  think  not  that  I  eoutbun>i 
you^  the  clerij'id  i>arty,  —  with  the  Church,  any  more  than  I  confousi'l 
the  mistleto<;  with  the  oak.  You  are  the  itarasites  of  the  Church. - 
the  diseasi»  of  the  Church.  Call  her  not  your  mother,  when  you  would 
make  her  your  slave.     Jjcavc  her,  this  venerable  Church,  tliis  veuera- 
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tile  mother,  to  her  %olitiide,  her  abnegation,  her  humility.  All  them 
eompose  her  grandeur.  Her  solitude  will  attract  the  crowd;  her 
abnegation  is  her  power ;  her  humility  is  her  majesty. 

You  speak  of  religious  instruction.  Know  you  what  it  is,  —  that 
reritaUe  religious  instruction,  which  must  ever  command  our  homage 
without  awakening  our  distrust  ?  It  is  the  Sister  of  Charity  at  the 
pOlow  of  the  dying.  It  is  the  Brother  of  Mercy  ransoming  the  slave 
It  is  Yinoent  oe  Paul  rescuing  the  foundling.  It  is  the  Bishop  of 
Marsalles  ministering  to  the  plague-stricken.  It  is  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  entering  with  a  smile  that  formidable  Faubourg  of  St. 
Antoine,*  elevating  his  crucifix  above  the  smoke  of  civil  war,  and 
counting  it  little  loss  to  encounter  death,  so  that  he  might  bring  peace ! 
This  is  the  true,  the  real  religious  instruction,  —  profound,  efficacious, 
popular;  and  which,  happily  for  religion  and  for  humanity,  makes 
eyen^ore  Christians  than  you  unmake ! 


28.  NECESSITY  07  B£UQlOi(.— Original  Translation  from  Victor  Hugo. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  because  I  would  prevent  religious  instruction, 
but  because  I  would  prevent  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  that  I 
oppose  this  Bill.  So  £ir  from  wishing  to  proscribe  religious  instruc- 
tion, I  mamtain  that  it  is  more  essential  at  this  day  than  ever.  The 
more  a  man  grows,  the  more  he  ought  to  believe.  As  he  draws  nearer 
to  God,  the  better  ought  he  to  recognize  His  existence.  It  is  the 
wretched  tendency  of  our  times  to  base  all  calculations,  all  efforts,  on 
this  life  only,  —  to  crowd  everything  into  this  narrow  span.  In  lim- 
itii^  man's  end  and  aim  to  this  terrestnal  and  material  existence,  wo 
a^pravate  all  his  miseries  by  the  terrible  negation  at  its  close.  Wo 
add  to  the  burthens  of  the  unfortunate  the  insupportable  weight  of  a 
hopeless  hereafter.  God's  law  of  suffering  we  convert,  by  our  unbe- 
lief, into  hell's  law  of  despair.  Hence  these  deplorable  social  oonvul- 
pions. 

That  I  am  one  of  those  who  desire  —  I  will  not  say  with  sincer- 
ity merely,  but,  with  inexpressible  ardor,  and  by  all  possible  means — 
to  ameliorate  the  material  condition  of  the  suffering  classes  in  this 
life,  no  one  in  this  Assembly  will  doubt.  But  the  first  and  greatest 
of  ameliorations  is  to  impart  hope.  How  do  our  finite  miseries  dwindle, 
in  the  presence  of  an  infinite  hope !  Our  first  duty,  then,  whether  we 
be  clergymen  or  laymen,  bishops  or  legislators,  priests  or  writers,  is 
not  merely  to  direct  all  our  social  energies  to  the  abatement  of  physi- 
cal misery,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  lift  every  drooping  head  towards 
Heaven,  —  to  fix  the  attention  and  the  &ith  of  every  human  soul  on 
that  ulterior  life,  where  justice  shall  preside,  where  justice  shall  be 
awarded !  Let  us  proclaim  it  aloud  to  all,  No  one  shall  unjustly  or 
needlessly  boSst  !  Death  is  restitution.  The  law  of  the  material  world 
IB  gravitation ;  of  the  moral  world,  equity.  At  the  end  of  all,  reap- 
pears God.     Let  us  not  forget  —  let  uS  everywhere  teach  it —  There 

*  Prononneed  Foboorg  of  San-4ann-twauhnn, 
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wouM  bo  no  <liji»ity  in  life,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  holding,  if  in 
(li'atii  wo  wlii>]1v  |i('risli.  All  that  lii^liteiis  IaYx»r, and  sanctifies  toil,— 
all  tliut  ron<i<Ms  wum  Itnivc,  grxul,  wise,  ]Kitiont,  l)encvulent.  judt,  huiu- 
ble,  and,  :it  tiic  s:jiiio  time.  ^r«it,  worthy  of  intelligence,  worthy  of 
liberty,  —  is  ti»  iiaw  juTpetunlly  U^tbrchini  the  vinion  of  u  better  world 
dartinir  its  iiiys  of  rol»'>tial  si»loiidor  through  the  dark  shadowd  of  this 
prL-s^'ut  lifif. 

For  niysi'lt',  *i:nro  (Mianw  will  have  it  that  words  of  such  gravirv 
should  at  this  tim«'  fall  tnnii  lijis  of  such  little  uuthoritj,  let  mc  be  per 
iiiittcd  h<M-('  to  siiy.  and  to  proclaim  from  the  elevation  of  thi»  Tribaoo. 
tl^at  I  iH'lii'Vc,  th:ii  I  most  pn)roun<liy  and  reverently  1)elieve,  in  that 
litter  worltl.  It  is  to  ine  more  real,  more  substantial,  more  po:«itivein 
its  rili'fts,  than  this  cvanesecnoe  which  we  cling  to  and  call  life.  It  is 
uiic«»:isiiiirly  lu-fiiro  my  vyi^i^.  1  Ixjlieve  in  it  with  all  the  strength  of 
my  couviitions;  an«l,  after  many  stru;rgU*^,  and  much  Htudy aud.ez|K- 
ri.'iicc,  it  is  tlio  sujuvme  ecrtaiiit}'  of  my  reason,  as  it  is  the  supreme 
ri  nstilatioii  of  my  soul ! 

I  dcsin?,  t  .(Tcfiiro,  mo^t  sincerely,  strenuously  and  fervently,  that 
tiicrc  sliiiiiM  ^i?  r«'ii/inus  iii>tructi()n  ;  liut  let  it  Ije  the  instruction  of 
t':o  (Iiis  ;;'l,  .Mid  imt  of  a  j»arty.  Let  it  l>e  sincere,  not  hyjHXTitical 
iiOt.  it  huwi  lii'aveii,  not  earth,  tor  it>  end  I 


•_\».     UNI  VniS  V  I.  Sr  FFIl  Vi  J  K,  M  w  •2^),  KiO.  —  firfor  Huso.     Original  Trantiath^n. 

I.'mvi.iisal  sulfr;!L^.*I  —  what  is  it  luit  the  overthrow  of  violence an«l 
In-ute  tl'i-..*  —  tl;<'  m>\  of  the  inaten;d  ami  the  l»ejfinnin:^  of  the  nionil 
?*.r  t  i  \\'\ut  was  the  licvnlutidn  of  Fe!>ruary  intended  to  c-tablish  ia 
l''.MM''»,  i!'  not  tills?  And  now  it  is  projiosed  to  al.>oli>h  this  sacrel 
I'l-it  !  And  w'l.it  is  its  aU)liti«)n,  hut  the  nMntnMluction  of  the  right 
«.;' in~iirri'''t:on  ?  Ve  Ministers  and  nn'u  of  State,  who  gin'ern,  where- 
dire  do  yon  vcntnre  on  this  mad  attempt  ?  F  will  tell  you.  It  is 
It  "Mibio  th')  people*  huve  divmed  worthy  of  their  votes  men  whom 
y-  II  indi''  Worthy  (»f  your  insults!  It  is  U'l-anse  the  l\H»ple  have  pre- 
>niuvl  to  jomuire  yonr  jH-omises  with  your  acts;  l»ei5aa<e  they  do  not 
W  id  your  Administration  nltOLTether  suMime;  Ixvau^  thoy  have  dared 
p-.i(MMl)ly  to  instrn-'t  y«)Uthrou;rh  the  l);illot-lK^x  !  Theretbre  it  is,  that 
y<-nr  aiiirer  is  rous.vl,  and  that,  under  t!ie  jiretcnce  that  Society  is  in 
j»"ril,  yon  seek  t«»  c-hastise  the  People,  — to  take  them  in  hand  I  And 
HO,  like  that  maniac  of  wliom  History  tdls,  you  IxiJit  the  ocetin  with 
re  Is!  And  so  you  launch  at  us  your  iK)or  little  laws,  furioas  bat 
feeble!  And  so  you  defy  the  spirit  of  the  age,  defy  the  good  sense 
of  the  public,  dely  th»'  I)em(H."nicy,  ami  t«'ar  your  unfortunate  finger 
nails  aipiinst  the  granite  of  universal  siiflrage  I 

(loon,  (iontlemiMi!  l*ro:'»H'd !  l>i>lranchise,  if  you  will,  three 
jnillions  of  v.itiTs,  four  millitms,  nay,  eiirht  millions  out  of  nine  !  Get 
ri  I  of  all  th«'sei  It  will  not  matter.  What  jou  cannot  get  rid  of  is 
your  own  fatal  inca[»;icity  and  ignorance  ;  your  own  antipathy  for  the 
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People,  and  theirs  for  jou !  What  you  cannot  get  rid  of  is  the  time 
that  nuirohcs,  and  the  hoar  that  strikes ;  is  the  earth  that  revolves, 
the  onward  movement  of  ideas,  the  crippled  pace  of  prejudices ;  the 
widening  gulf  between  you  and  the  age,  between  you  and  the  coming 
generation,  between  you  and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  between  you  and  the 
spirit  of  philosophy !  What  you  cannot  get  rid  of  is  the  great  fact 
that  you  and  the  Nation  pass  on  opposite  sides ;  that  what  is  to  you 
the  East  is  to  her  the  West;  and  that,  while  you  turn  your  back  on  the 
Future,  this  great  People  of  France,  their  foreheads  all  bathed  in  light 
from  the  day-spring  of  a  new  humanity,  turn  their  back  on  the  Past  I 
Ah  !  Whether  you  will  it  or  no,  the  Past  is  passed.  Your  law  is 
nuU,  void  and  dead,  even  before  its  birth :  because  it  is  not  just ; 
because  it  is  not  true ;  because,  while  it  goes  furtively  to  plunder  the 
poor  man  and  the  weak  of  his  right  of  suffrage,  it  encounters  the  with- 
ering glance  of  a  Nation's  probity  and  sense  of  right,  before  which  your 
work  of  darkness  shall  vanish ;  because,  in  the  depths  of  the  conscieuco 
of  every  citizen,  — of  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest,  —  there  is  a 
sentiment  sublime,  sacred,  indestructible,  incorruptible,  eternal,  —  the 
Right !  This  sentiment,  which  is  the  very  element  of  reason  in  man, 
the  granite  of  the  human  conscience,  —  this  llight,  is  the  rock  upon 
which  shall  split  and  go  to  pieces  the  iniquities,  the  hypocrisies,  the 
hud  laws  and  bad  governments,  of  the  world.  There  is  the  obstacle, 
concealed,  in\'isible,  —  lost  to  view  in  the  soul's  profoundest  deep,  but 
eternally  present  and  abiding,  —  against  which  you  shall  alwajrs  strike, 
and  which  you  shall  never  wear  away,  do  what  you  will !  I  repeat  it, 
your  effi>rts  are  in  vain.  You  cannot  deracinate,  you  cannot  shake  it. 
You  might  sooner  tear  up  the  eternal  Hock  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  than  the  llight  firom  the  heart  of  the  People  ! 


as.  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS,  IBSO.— Original  Trantlation  from  Victor  Hugo. 

Having  restricted  universal  suffrage  and  the  right  of  public  meet- 
ingg,  you  now  wage  war  against  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  In  the 
crisis  through  which  we  are  passing,  it  is  asked,  "  Who  is  makingall 
this  trouble  ?  "Who  is  the  culprit  ?  Whom  must  we  punish  ?  '*  The 
alarm  party  in  Europe  say,  "  It  is  France !  "  In  France  they  say, 
"  It  is  Paris !  "  In  Paris  they  say,  "  It  is  the  Press  !  "  The  man 
of  observation  and  reflection  says,  "  The  culprit  is  not  the  Press ;  it 
is  not  Paris ;  it  is  not  Franco ;  —  it  is  the  human  mind  !  "  Yes,  it  is 
the  human  mind,  which  has  made  the  Nations  what  they  are  ;  which, 
irom  the  beginning,  has  scrutinized,  examined,  discussed,  debated, 
doubted,  contradicted,  probed,  affirm^,  and  pursued  without  ceasing, 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  eternally  placed  before  the  creature  by  the 
Creator.  It  is  the  human  mind  which,  continually  persecuted, 
opposed,  driven  back,  headed  off,  has  disappeared  only  to  appear  again ; 
imd,  passing  from  one  labor  to  another,  has  taken  successively,  from 
age  to  age,  the  figure  of  all  the  great  agitators.     It  is  the  human 
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mind,  which  was  nnmcd  John  Husb,  and  which  did  not  die  oo  tlie 
;hiicral-pilc  of  ConMani^o;  which  was  named  Luther,  and  shook  ortho- 
dox j  to  its  centre  ;  which  was  named  Voltaire,  and  shook  fiiith ;  which 
WHS  nunicd  Minibcau,  and  shook  royalty.  It  is  the  human  mind, 
which,  since  history  bep;;m,  has  transformed  societies  and  goremmeots 
according  to  a  law  progressively  acceptable  to  the  reason,  —  which  hv 
l)ecn  theocracy,  aristocnicy,  monarchy,  and  which  is  to-diiy  demoe- 
nicy.  It  is  the  human  mind,  which  has  been  ^Babylon,  Tyre,  JcnM> 
lem,  Athens,  nn<l  which  t^Mky  is  Paris ;  which  has  been,  turn  by 
tiini,  and  sonietimos  all  at  once,  error,  illusion,  schism,  protestatioo. 
truth  ;  it  \a  the  human  mind,  which  is  the  gr^t  pastor  of  the  genen* 
tions,  and  which,  in  short,  has  always  marched  towards  the  Just,  the 
B«.*autirul  and  the  True,  enlightening  multitudes,  elevating  life,  reisiiig 
more  anil  more  the  heaii  of  the  People  towards  fhe  Kight,  and  the 
head  of  the  individual  towjirds  God ! 

And  now  I  a»idress  myself  to  the  alarm  party,  — not  in  this  Chamber. 
but  wherever  they  may  l>e,  throughout  Europe,  —  and  I  say  to  them: 
Consider  well  what  you  would  do  ;  reflect  on  the  task  that  yon  hifc 
uii  lortakon  ;  ;iiul  measure  it  well  h^^fore  you  commence.  Suppose  jou 
should  su(xeo<l :  wlieii  you  have  dt^troyctl  the  Press,  there  will  reoiain 
Ruiethinj^  more  to  destroy,  —  Paris !  WhiMi  you  have  destroyed 
Paris,  th(^ni  will  remain  France.  When  you  liave  destroyed  France, 
thore  will  n-niain  the  human  mind.  I  rcj)eat  it,  let  this  great  Euro- 
pi-an  alarm  party  me-asure  the  immensity  of  the  task  which,  in  their 
h''i*oism,  thi'V  would  attempt.  Though  they  annihilate  the  Press  to 
tlii^  last  journal,  Paris  to  the  liu^t  pavement,  France  to  the  last  ham- 
let, th<^y  will  have  done  nothing.  There  will  remain  yet  for  them  to 
destroy  somothing  always  paramount,  alwve  the  gimerations,  aad, 
a.<  it  were,  l>:?twiH3n  man  and  his  Maker;  —  something  tliat  has  written 
all  the  Ix^oks,  inventtMl  all  the  arts,  discovered  all  the  worlds,  founded 
all  the  civilizations  ;  — something  which  will  always  gn»sp,  under  the 
form  of  Uovulutions,  what  is  not  yielded  under  the  form  of  progress; 
—  wuicthiniT  which  is  itself  unsoiziible  as  the  light,  and  unapproachable 
a>  the  sun,  —  and  which  calls  itself  the  human  mind  I 


.31.  A  RKiaiJLIC  OR  A  y\0^\UCUY  f  —Ori]^itial  Tran*lathmfrom  I'ietor  Iluf 

On  the  question  of  revising  the  French  Coiwtilutinn,  1S51. 

Gkntlkmkn,  let  us  come  at  the  pith  of  this  deliJite.  It  is  not  oar 
pidc  of  the  Hoase,  but  you,  the  Monarchists,  who  have  provoked  it. 
The  question,  a  Republic  or  a  Monarchy,  is  Ix'forc  us.  No  one  has 
any  longer  the  power  or  the  right  to  elude  it.  For  moro  than  two 
years,  this  question,  sccrt^tly  and  audaciously  agitated,  has  h»ni.««cd 
the  country.  It  weighs  ujK.m  the  Present.  It  clouds  the  Fut»ut». 
The  moment  has  come  for  our  deliverance  from  it.  Yes,  the  moment 
has  come  for  us  to  regard  it  face  to  face  —  to  sihj  what  it  is  made  of. 
Now,  then,  let  as  sliow  our  cards  !  No  more  concealment !  I  aflirm, 
then,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  laws  of  human  morality,  that  Moa- 
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■rchj  is  an  bistorical  &ct,  and  nothing  more.  Now,  when  the  fact  is 
extinct,  nothing  sorviyes,  and  all  is  told.  It  is  otherwise  with  right. 
Right,  even  when  it  no  longer  has/orf  to  sustain  it,  —  eren  when  it 
no  longer  exerts  a  material  authority,  —  preserves  still  its  moral 
aathority,  and  is  always  right.  Hence  is  it  that,  in  an  overthrown 
Republic,  there  remains  a  right,  while  in  a  fiillen  Monarchy  therir 
remains  only  a  ruin.  Cease  then,  ye  Legitimists,  to  appeal  to  u^ 
from  the  position  of  right !  Before  the  right  of  the  People,  which  ii- 
sovereignty,  there  is  no  other  right  but  the  right  of  the  individual 
wluch  is  liberty.  Beyond  that,  all  is  a  chimera.  To  talk  of  the 
Idn^y  right  in  this  great  age  of  ours,  and  at  this  great  Tribune,  is  to 
pfODOonce  a  word  void  of  meaning. 

But,  if  you  cannot  speak  in  the  name  of  right,  will  you  speak  in  the 
name  of  fact  ?  Will  you  say  that  political  stability  is  the  offi^ring 
of  hereditary  royalty,  —  and  that  Royalty  is  better  than  Democracy 
for  a  State  ?  What !  You  would  have  those  scenes  renewed,  those 
experiences  reconmienced,  which  overwhelmed  kings  and  princes: 
the  feeble,  like  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ;  the  able  and  strong,  like  Jx)uis 
Philippe ;  whole  &milies  of  royal  lineage,  —  high-bom  women,  saintly 
widows,  innocent  children  !  And  of  those  lamenta^^^xperienccs  you 
have  not  had  enough  ?  You  would  have  yet  mo|pe^  But  you  are 
without  pity.  Royalists,  —  or  withoi^^mofc !  We  ask  your  mercy 
on  these  unfortunate  royal  familiesBGroofljpeavgtfferf'  This  Place, 
which  you  traverse  daily,  on  your  waBo  tlra  House,  —  does  it,  then, 
teach  you  nothing  ?  —  when,  if  you  m  stamped  on  the  foremen t,  two 
paces  from  those  deadly  Tmleries,  whBi  yoir  covet  still,  ^—  but  stamped 
on  that  fiital  pavement,  —  you  oodd  Jinjure'np,  at  will,  the  Iscaffold 
from  which  the  old  Monarchy  was  pHmged  into  the  tomb,  or  the  cab 
in  which  the  new  royalty  escaped  into  exile ! 

Ah,  men  of  ancient  parties !  you  will  learn,  ere  long,  that  at  this 
present  time,  —  in  this  nineteenth  century,  —  after  the  scafbld  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  af^er  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  afler  the  exile  of 
Charles  the  Tenth,  after  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  after  the  French 
Revolution,  in  a  word,  —  that  is  to  say,  after  this  renewal,  complete, 
absolute,  prodigious,  of  principles,  convictions,  opinions,  sifiiitions, 
influences,  and  &cts,  — it  is  the  Republic  which  is  solid  ground,  and 
the  Monarchy  which  is  the  perilous  venture ! 


82.  THB  TWO  NAPOLEONS.  —  Ort^na/  Trarulation  Ji-om  Victor  Hugo, 

Thb  monarchy  of  glory!  There  are  a  class  of  monarchists  in 
France  who  now  speak  to  us  of  a  monarchy  of  glory.  I^iljunacy 
is  impossible.  Monarchy  by  right  divine,  the  monarchy  of'^&inciple, 
is  dead ;  but  there  is  another  monarchy,  the  monarchy  of  glory,  —  the 
Empire,  we  are  told,  which  is  not  only  possible,  but  necessary.  This 
glory,  where  is  it  ?  What  are  its  elements  ?  Of  what  is  it  composed  ? 
I  am  curious  to  witness  the  glory  which  this  present  Govenment  can 
rbuw.  What  do  we  see?  All  our  liberties,  one  after  another, 
eo trapped  and  bound;    universil  suflrage  mutilated  and  betrayed; 
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Booialist  manifestoes  tcrniinutin£r  m  a  Jesuitical  poliej ;  and,  for  a  Gar- 
eminent,  one  iuimenso  intriirno, —  liistory,  iwrchancc,  will  c&U  it  a 
conspiracy,  —  by  whieh  the  ilqml>lic  is  to  he  niuilc  the  baeie  of  tbe 
i^lnipire  through  the  Bc»nap:irtist  fr(\*-niasonry  of  five  hundred  thousjid 
ofiiiH>hol(lers ;  every  rclbrni  |)i)stjKJn(^l  or  smothered ;  burdensome  taxa 
niaiiitaincl  or  rct'stahlishwl ;  the  Press  shackled;  juries  packed;  too 
little  justice  luA  too  much  {X)rn*o ;  mist^ry  at  the  foot,  anarchy  at  tin 
head,  of  tlie  soiial  state.  Ahnwul,  the  wriH'k  of  the  Roman  llopaUic, 
Aastria — that  is  to  s;iy,  the  ip^llows  —  with  her  foot  upon  Hungary 
ujxm  lx)mhanly,  ujkmi  Milan,  Tiikju  A'cnii-e,  a  latent  coalition  of  Kinp^ 
waiting  for  an  opiMirtunity ;  our  diplonuu-y  dumb,  I  will  not  say  ao 
accomplice  I  This  is  our  situation.  Fnnic^i  Iwws  her  lusid ;  Napoleon 
quivers  wiih  sliame  in  his  tomb ;  and  five  or  six  thousand  hireliogs 
shout,  "  IVrr  T/'W/y/f  7T?/r .' "  * 

But  noUnly  dreams  of  the  Empire,  you  tell  us.  ^\Tiat  mean,  then, 
those  cries  of  Jl're  Vempcreurl  and  who  i«ys  for  them?  What 
means  this  mendittmt  [jctition  for  a  prolonjration  of  the  PresideDfi 
jiowers?  What  in  a  prolonipaion  ?  The  Consulate  for  life!  And 
where  lejid"*  the  Consulate  f(>r  life?  To  the  Empire!  Gentlemen, 
hero  is  an  intriirne.  We  will  let  in  day-liirlit  uj)on  it,  if  you  please. 
Fninco  must  in)t  wake  up,  one  of  these  line  nn)rnings,  and  find  her- 
self omperor-ridlen,  without  kiiowiii«T  why.  An  emj>on)r!  Let  us 
consider  the  >u1)je.'t  a  little.  IJecauso  there  was  once  a  niim  who 
g;uned  tin?  battle  of  MarcniTO,  and  who  rei;rno<l,  must  the  man  who 
giiined  only  the  battle  of  Satury  reiirn  als<>  ?  Because,  ten  centurii*^ 
a^o,  Charleiii:ii]riie,  after  forty  years  of  «rlory,  let  tail  on  the  face  of 
the  jrlolh^  a  sceptre  and  a  sword  of  such  pro|>ortions  that  no  one  dure>i 
to  touch  them;  and  because,  a  thousainl  years  hiter,  —  for  it  requires 
ag<«tation  of  a  thousand  years  to  produee  sueh  men,  — another  genius 
ap])oarc<l,  who  took  u[)  that  sword  and  scej)tre,  and  stootl  up  erect 
under  the  weii^lit ;  a  man  who  ehaine<l  Revolution  in  Fnunxj,  and 
unchained  it  in  the  rest  of  Eurojxi ;  who  added  to  his  name  the  bril- 
liant synonyms  of  Jlivoli,  dcna.t  E<sling,  Friedland,  Montminiiht 
lK'eau«e  this  man,  after  ten  years  of  a  glory  almost  fabulous  in  its 
grandeur,  let  fall,  in  his  tvirn,  that  scc^itre  and  sword  which  had  ac- 
complished <u  h  colossal  exploits,  —  you  would  come,  —  you,  yon  would 
presume,  after  him,  to  catch  them  up  as  he  did,  —  he,  Najxileon,  after 
Charlemazn<\  —  and  gmsp  in  your  fi^eble  han<Ls  this  sceptre  of  the 
giants,  this  sword  (►!*  the  Titans !      What  to  do  ? 

What !  after  Augustus  nmst  we  have  AuirustTdiLS  ?  Becaivse  we  have 
had  a  Napolwu  the  Great,  must  wo  now  have  Najwlcon  the  Little? 


33.  THE  KNO  OF  OOVERNMKXT,  1641.— JoAn  Pym.    Born,  1583;  diVd,  1W3. 

My  Louds,  many  days  have  Ik^^cu  sjH.'nt  in  maintenance  of  the 
im|)(.vichmont  of  the  F^irl  of  Strafford  by  the  lIou.se  of  Commons, 
whereby  he  siantls  charge  1  with  high  treason;  and  y(mr  Ijonlshi|«s 
have  heard  his  defence  with  i>atienee,  ami  with  :ls  mueh  favor  aa  ju^* 

•  P.-ouctuncod  Vffv  Uaunpphrthn         f  y^ynah.         %  Monchmrrrah-td, 
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doe  '^rill  allow.  We  have  passed  through  our  evidence  and  the 
result  is,  that  it  remains  olearlj  proved  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  hath 
endeavored  by  his  words,  actions  and  counsels,  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  govenunent.  This  will  best  appear  if  the  quality  of  the 
<^enoe  be  examined  by  that  law  to  which  he  himself  appealed,  that 
univerHal,  that  supreme  law,  —  Solus  Popviiy  —  the  wel&re  of  the 
People!  This  is  the  element  of  all  laws,  out  of  which  they  are 
derived ;  the  end  of  all  laws,  to  which  they  are  designed,  and  in 
which  they  are  perfected.  The  offence  comprehends  all  other  offences 
Here  you  shall  find  seveiiJ  treasons,  murders,  rapines,  oppressions 
perjuries.  The  earth  hath  a  seminary  virtue,  whereby  it  doth  pro- 
duce all  herbs  and  plants,  and  other  vegetables ;  there  is  in  this  crime 
a  seminary  of  all  evils  hurtful  to  a  State ;  and,  if  you  consider  the 
reason  of  it,  it  must  needs  be  so. 

The  law  is  that  which  puts  a  difference  betwixt  good  and  evil,  — 
betwixt  just  and  unjust.  If  you  take  away  the  law,  all  things  will 
fidi  into  a  confusion.  Every  man  will  become  a  law  to  himself,  which, 
in  the  depraved  condition  of  human  nature,  must  needs  produce  many 
great  enormities.  Lust  will  become  a  law,  and  cuvy  will  become  a 
Jaw ;  covetousness  and  ambition  will  become  laws ;  and  what  dictates, 
what  decisions,  such  laws  will  produce,  may  easily  be  discerned  in  the 
Lite  government  of  Ireland !  The  law  is  the  safeguard,  the  custody 
of  afi  private  interests.  Your  honors,  your  lives,  your  liberties  and 
estates,  are  all  in  the  keeping  of  the  law.  Without  this,  every  man 
hath  a  like  right  to  everything ;  and  such  is  the  condition  into  which 
the  Irish  were  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Strafiford ! 

This  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power,  which  the  Earl  of  StrafiR)rd 
did  exercise  with  his  own  person,  and  to  whi(;h  he  did  adrise  his 
Majesty,  is  inconsistent  with  the  peace,  the  wealth,  the  prosperity,  of  a 
Nation ;  it  is  destructive  to  justice,  the  mother  of  peace ;  to  industry, 
the  spring  of  wealth ;  to  valor,  which  is  the  active  virtue  whereby 
only  the  prosperity  of  a  Nation  can  be  produced,  confirmed;  and 
enlarged.  It  is  the  end  of  government,  that  virtue  should  be  cherished, 
vice  suppressed ;  but,  where  this  arbitrary  and  unlimited  power  is  set 
up,  a  way  is  open,  not  only  for  the  security,  but  for  the  advancement 
and  encouragement,  of  evU.  It  is  the  end  of  Grovemment,  that  all 
acddentB  and  events,  all  counsels  and  designs,  should  be  improved  to 
the  public  good ;  but  this  arbitrary  power  would  dispose  all  to  the 

nuuDtenance  of  itaelf. 

♦ 

Si.  THE  EARL  OF  BTBAFFORD^S  DEFENCE. 

The  fonowing  manly  and  pathetic  speech  to  extracted  flrom  the  tiro  closing  addresses  of 
Thncnas  Wentworth,  Earl  <^StraAird,  od  his  impeachment  befin*  the  Uouse  of  Lords,  in  Wett- 
mfnsi«r  Hall,  IMl.  He  was  tried  for  high  treason,  In  endeavoring  **  to  rabvert  the  ancient  and 
ftuhlamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  introduce  arbitmry  and  t>Taunical  i^oremment."  Ht 
was  fbund  guilty,  and  was  executed  the  12th  of  May,  1(M1,  in  hid  \1i\i  year. 

My  Lori>8,  it  is  hard  to  be  questioned  upon  a  law  which  cannot  be 
shown.     Where  hath  this  fire  lain  hid  so  many  hundred  years,  with 
13 
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out  TtnoVc  to  discover  it,  till  it  thus  bursts  f()rth'  to  consume  me  and 
uiy  childrcu  ?  It  will  be  wisdom  for  yourselves,  for  your  posterity, 
and  for  the  whole  Kingdom,  to  cast  into  the  fire  these  bloody  and  my^ 
terioas  volumes  of  constructive  and  arbitrtiry  treason,  as  the  primitifv 
(Christians  did  their  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourselves  to 
the  plain  letter  of  the  law  and  statute,  that  toUeth  us  what  isaad 
what  is  not  tretison,  without  being  ambitious  to  be  more  learned  in  tiie 
art  of  killing  than  our  forefathers.  It  is  now  two  hundred  and  fbrij 
vears  since  any  man  wjis  touched  for  this  alleged  crime,  to  this  height 
l>efore  myself.  I»t  iw  not  awaken  these  sleeping  lions  to  our  destnc* 
tion,  by  taking  up  a  few  masty  records  that  have  lain  by  the  wall  n 
many  a^^os,  iurgotten  or  neglected.  May  your  Jjordships  please  not 
to  a(ld  this  to  my  other  mistbrtuncs;  let  not  a  precedent  be  derirvd 
I'rom  mc,  so  disiulvautairi.'OiLS  as  this  will  be,  in  its  consequences  to  the 
whole  kingilom. 

My  IjurJs,  the  worls  lor  wliich  T  am  here  arraigned  were  DOk 
vnntonly  or  unnocossarily  sjiokcn,  but  they  were  spoken  in  foil  Councfl, 
^\here»  by  the  duty  of  my  oath,  T  wjis  obligcil  to  speak  according  to 
i:iy  hi-art  and  eoiL^eienci\  in  all  thin«rs  concerninor  the  King's  serricc. 
I !'  I  hail  ibrUn-ne  to  s\\ni-\k  what  I  eonceive;l  to  bo  for  the  benefit  of 
ilio  Kini^  and  People,  I  hud  Ixion  perjured  towards  Almighty  God. 
\.n;l,  for  deliverinj:  my  mind  ojKjnly  and  freely,  shall  I  be  in  danger 
lif  my  life  as  a  tniitor  ?  If  that  necessity  be  put  u]X)n  me,  I  thank 
( loil,  by  His  blessinj:,  I  have  learntHi  not  to  stand  in  fair  of  him  who 
•an  laily  kill  the  \xy\y.  If  the  question  \h\  whether  I  mast  be  traitor 
t )  man  or  |)erjiired  to  God,  I  will  Ikj  faithful  to  my  Creator;  and, 
\,hatso(?ver  shall  Iwfall  me  fmni  jx^pular  rairo,  or  from  my  own  wcak- 
iii*-s,  I  must  leave  it  to  that  Almighty  Being,  and  to  the  justice  ami 
|j')nor  of  my  judiri'^s. 

My  Lonls,  you  are  l)orn  to  great  thouirhts ;  you  are  nursed  up  for 
\\v.  great  and  wei^^hty^ employments  of  the  Kingilom.  But,  if  it  be 
;>nee  juimitt«.Ml  that  a  eouncMllor,  delivering  his  opinions  with  others  at 
lie  e<mtieil-table,  und(T  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  faithfulness,  shall  be 
i)n)uglit  into  question  ujwn  some  mis;ipprelu?nsion  or  ignorance  of  law. 
—  if  every  word  tiiat  ho  sjx'aks  fi^om  a  siiu'ore  and  noble  intention 
-!iull  be  drawn  a<^ainst  him  for  the  attainting  of  him,  his  children  and 
]H)sterity,  —  I  know  not  any  ^vLse  or  noble  person  of  fortune  who  will. 
u|)on  such  jKjrilous  and  unsafe  terms,  mlventure  to  Ixj  councillor  to 
the  King !  OpinioiLS  may  make  a  heretic,  but  that  they  make  a 
tniitor  I  have  never  hoard  till  now. 

My  Ijords,  what  I  forfeit  myself  is  nothing;  but  that  my  indiscre- 
tion should  extend  to  my  ]X)sterity,  woundeth  me  to  the  very  soul. 
Vou  will  pardon  my  inftrmity ;  something  I  should  have  added,  bui 
am  not  able;  theref)re  let  it  pass.  Now,  my  Lords,  for  myself,  I 
have  beiMi,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Grod,  taught  that  the  affic- 
tions  of  this  present  life  are  not  to  l)e  compared  to  the  eternal  weight 
of  glory  whi(4i  shall  be  nnealed  hereafter.     And  so,  my  Lords,  even 
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BO,  with  all  tninqnillity  of  mind,  I  freely  submit  m jself  to  yu<ir  judg- 
ment ;  and,  wheUier  that  judgment  be  of  life  or  death,  Te  Deum  Urn- 

djmusf 

♦ . 

85.  ON  REDUCINO  THE  ARMY,  1732.  —  JFm.  Pulteney.    Bom,  1882  j  died,  1784 

Sir,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Parliamentary  armies,  and 
ftbout  an  army  continued  from  year  to  year.  I  always  have  been.  Sir, 
and  always  shall  be,  agamst  a  standing  army  of  any  kind.  To  me  it 
is  a  terrible  thing.  Whether  under  that  of  a  Parliamentary  or  any 
other  designation,  a  standing  army  is  still  a  standing  army,  whatever 
name  it  be  called  by.  They  are  a  body  of  men  distinct  firom  the  body 
of  the  People.  They  are  governed  by  diflferent  laws ;  and  blind  obedi- 
ence, and  an  entire  submission  to  the  orders  of  their  commanding 
officer,  is  their  only  principle.  It  is  indeed  impossible  that  the  liber- 
ties of  the  People  can  be  preserved  in  any  country  where  a  numeJX)UJ9 
standing  army  is  kept  up.  By  the  military  law,  the  administration 
of  justice  is  so  quick,  and  the  punishment  so  severe,  that  neither  officer 
nor  soldier  dares  offer  to  dispute  the  orders  of  his  supreme  commander. 
If  an  officer  were  commanded  to  pull  his  own  father  out  of  this  House, 
he  must  do  it.  Immediate  death  would  be  the  sure  consequence  of  the 
least  grumbling.  And  if  an  officer  were  sent  into  the  Court  of 
Kequest,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  musketeers  with  screwed  bayonets, 
and  with  orders  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  how  we  were  to 
vote,  I  know  what  would  be  the  duty  of  this  House ;  I  know  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  order  the  officer  to  be  taken  and  hanged  up  at  the  door 
of  the  lobby ;  but,  sir,  I  doubt  much  if  such  a  spirit  could  be  found  in 
this  House,  or  in  any  House  of  Commons  that  will  ever  be  in  Eng- 
Lmd. 

Sir,  I  talk  not  of  imaginary  things ;  I  talk  of  what  has  happened 
to  an  English  House  of  Commons,  and  from  an  English  army ;  not 
only  from  an  English  army,  but  an  army  that  was  raised  by  that  very 
House  of  Commons,  an  army  that  was  paid  by  them,  and  an  army 
tliat  was  commanded  by  Grenerals  appointed  by  them.  Therefore,  do 
not  let  us  vainly  imagine  that  an  army,  raised  and  maintained  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  will  always  be  submissive  to  them.  If  any 
army  be  so  numerous  as  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  overawe  the  Par- 
liament, they  will  be  submissive  as  long  as  the  Parliament  does  nothing 
to  disoblige  their  favorite  General ;  but,  when  that  case  happens,  I  am 
afraid  that,  in  place  of  the  Parliament's  dismissing  the  army,  the 
army  will  dismiss  the  Parliament,  as  they  have  done  heretofore.  We 
are  come  to  the  Rubicon.  Our  army  is  now  to  be  reduced,  or  it 
never  will  be ;  and  this  Nation,  already  overburdened  with  debts  and 
taxes,  must  be  loaded  with  the  heavy  charge  of  perpetually  supporting 
a  numerous  standing  army,  and  remain  forever  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  having  its  liberties  and  privileges  trampled  upon  by  any  future 
King  or  Ministry  who  shall  take  it  in  their  heads  to  do  so,  and  shall 
take  a  proper  care  to  model  the  army  for  that  pur^Kyse. 
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90.  AGADi^    niK  FITCCFy-JTON  OP   RiniART)   CROMWELL  TO    THE  FRQTEaO- 
1:AT£,  liij'.i.  —  Mr //♦  nry  yant, 

IV  f  illowlne  r*mr.rkaMi*  ^p"«vh,  whirh  1^  irlvrti  nnnbrdlirH,  v  it  Ajupemr*  in  thf  Rhenpldi 
Brittanica,  ilM  not  fsiil  in  il-  vtT'-ci.  Kiirii.inl  rroiiiwell  never  a|>peareil  in  )miM1c  ««raia,  HftfrR 
•at  di'llrerpil.  "  Thi-i  iiuiv-lu-ti''  ti.rrfiil,"  "iayH  i.rii-  «if  Vam-N  luoyraphciv.  "  iiwt  pC  ertOtMc; 
oHbrelt.  (hut'iry,  lm-mIu-*.  nml  tin*  spirit  of  li»fTty,  nevtT  arWevwl  a  !¥»•*»•  Cimp]i*ir  IramiiL 
It  Iran  »fnial  rimI  iltri^ivi-,  i!i«t:uitati<>-)iii4  ami  imii«.tllile.  It  liroke,  aiul  f  irtfVtr,  the  i^-ww  'i 
Richard  anil  lii«  I»art.v."  Sir  H.-nry  Vine  w.t«  »».irn  in  K-rt,  Kii/laiul,  in  I'il'i:  was  the  f.«nh 
Gnvumnr  f^f  the  cul</uy  of  >Iii.-*4:u:hudeti!i,  in  ItCtQ ;  anil  Wiiii  executrd  fur  hi{;h  trc«#oa  im  Tovcr 
lUIl,  ill  1002. 

Mr.  Speakf.u,  —  Amoniran  tho  ix^ojilo  of  the  universe,  I  know  none 
who  have  shown  so  much  7Ani\  lor  the  lil>t>rty  of  their  country  as  the 
EngTiKh  at  this  time  h;ive  dnno;  —  thoy  have,  by  the  help  of  diTiDa 
Providence,  ovoroome  all  olv*tarU^,  and  liave  made  thems?ehies  free. 
We  have  driven  away  the  hereditary  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Stmrt, 
at  the  expc»nse  of  much  hlood  and  troasun»,  in  hoi)ea  of  enjoying  hered- 
itary lil>erty,  af\er  havinj]^  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  king<ihip ;  and  there 
its  not  a  man  amon*^  iLswho  could  have  imainned  that  any  pcrran  would 
be  80  boM  ViS  to  dare  to  attempt  the  mvishini^  from  us  that  frccdooi 
which  cost  iLS  so  much  bloo<l,  and  so  much  laU)r.  But  80  it  happens,  I 
know  not  by  wliat  misfDrtuuc,  wo  art^  lallon  into  the  error  of  th*:^  who 
])oisonM  the  Fiiri|MM'or  Titus  to  in:ikc  rmm  for  Domitian  ;  who  maiie 
away  Augus^tus  thnt  thc\'  iiiiirht  have  TUm'imus;  and  chanjre^l  Claudius 
for  Nero,  l  am  sciisi)>lt)  these  exanij>li's  are  foreiq^n  from  my  siihicet, 
since  the  Romans  in  those  days  were  burictl  in  lewdness  and  luxury, 
whereas  the  ])ooi)le  of  Knirland  are  now  rcnowm^l  all  over  the  world 
for  their  gr^it  virtue  and  discipline ;  and  yet,  —  suffer  an  idiot,  witliout 
courage,  without  s^'iisc,  —  nay,  without  ambition,  —  to  have  dominion 
in  a  comitry  of  lilKTty  !  One  wuld  IvMir  a  little  with  Oliver  Crom- 
well, though,  c<-)ntr;iry  to  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Parliament,  con- 
trary to  his  duty  to  the  ])ul.>lie,  contrary  to  the  ri?s|x>ct  he  owe«l  that 
venerable  lv)dy  fi-om  whom  he  rec«»ivivl  his  authority,  he  usurped 
the  Goveniment.  His  merit  was  so  extraordinary,  that  our  jwl-jmients, 
our  |)a.ssions,  might  l>e  blindi^l  by  it.  He  madt»  his  way  to  empire  by 
the  most  illustrious  actions  ;  he  had  under  his  command  an  army  th:»t 
had  made  him  a  c<»nipioror,  and  a  IV'oplo  that  had  made  him  their 
General.  But,  as  for  Richard  Cromwell,  his  son,  who  is  he  ?  what  aru 
his  titles  ?  We  have  s(»cn  that  he  had  a  sword  by  his  side  ;  but  did  he 
ever  draw  it  ?  And,  what  is  of  more  im]>ortance  in  this  caw,  is  //••  fit 
to  get  obedience  fi-om  a  miglity  Nation,  who  could  never  make  a  fbot- 
nian  ol)ey  him?  Yet,  we  must  rec<)gnize  this  man  as  our  King,  under 
the  style  of  Protector  I — a  man  without  birth,  ^vithout  courage,  without 
cf)nduct !  For  iny  part,  I  declare,  Sir,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I 
made  such  a  man  my  master ! 


37.  now  PATRIOTS  MAY  RE  MADE.  — On  a  motion  for  digmuitinr  him  from  hi* 
Majesty'*  Council,  1740.     Sir  Robtrt  fFafpole.    liorn^  1676  ;  diVd,  17«. 

It  has  l)ecn  observed,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  by  several  gentlemen,  in  vindi- 
C'ltio^'  of  this  motion,  that,  if  it  should  be  carried,  neither  my  life, 
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liberhr  nor  estate,  will  be  affixsted.  Bat  do  the  honorable  gentlemen 
oon^aer  mj  character  and  reputation  as  of  no  moment  ?  L  it  no 
inpatation  to  be  arraigned  before  this  House,  in  which  I  have  Bid  forty 
jears,  and  to  have  my  jiamc  transmitted  to  posterity  with  disgrace 
and  infamy  ?  I  will  not  conceal  my  sentiments,  that  to  be  named 
in  Parliament  &s  a  subject  of  inquiry,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time,  to  reflect  that  the 
impression  to  be  made  depends  upon  the  consistency  of  the  charge, 
and  the  motives  of  the  prosecutors.  Had  the  charge  been  reduced  to 
specific  allcgatioas,  I  should  have  felt  mjrself  called  upon  for  a  specific 
iefence.  Had  I  served  a  weak  or  wicked  master,  and  implicitly 
jbeyed  his  dictates,  obedience  to  his  commands  must  have  b^n  my 
only  justification.  But,  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  servo  a 
master  who  wants  no  bad  Ministers,  and  would  have  hearkened  to 
none,  my  defence  must  rest  on  my  own  conduct.  The  consciousness 
of  innocence  is  sufficient  support  against  my  present  prosecutors. 

Survey  and  examine  ^he  individuals  who  usually  support  the 
measores  of  Government,  and  those  who  are  in  opposition.  Let  us 
see  to  whose  side  the  balance  preponderates.  Look  round  both  Houses, 
and  see  to  which  side  the  balance  of  virtue  and  talents  preponderates. 
Are  all  these  on  one  side,  and  not  on  the  other  ?  Or  are  all  these  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  an  afiected  claim  to  the  exclusive  title  of  patri- 
otism ?  Gentlemen  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  patriotism.  A 
venerable  word,  when  duly  practised !  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
of  late  it  has  been  so  much  hackneyed  about,  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
filling  into  disgrace.  The  very  idea  of  true  patriotism  is  lost;  and 
the  term  has  been  prostituted  to  the  very  worst  of  purposes.  A 
patriot.  Sir!  —  Why,  patriots  spring  up  like  mushrooms!  I  could 
raise  fifty  of  them  within  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  I  have  raised 
Diany  of  them  in  one  night.  It  is  but  refusing  to  gratify  an  uiirea- 
K>nable  or  an  insolent  demand,  and  up  starts  a  patriot  I  have  never 
been  afraid  of  making  patriots ;  but  I  disdain  and  despise  all  their 
et&rts.  This  pretended  virtue  proceeds  from  personal  malice,  and 
from  disappointed  ambition.  There  is  not  a  man  amongst  them  whose 
particular  aim  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain,  and  from  what  motive  he 
haa  entered  into  the  lists  of  opposition ! 

38.    AGAINST  MR.  PITT,  1741.— M. 

Sib,  —  I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  course  of  this  debate  while 
it  was  carried  on,  with  calmness  and  decency,  by  men  who  do  not 
suffer  the  ardor  of  opposition  to  cloud  their  reason,  or  transport  them 
to  such  expressioas  as  the  dignity  of  this  assembly  does  not  admit.  I 
have  hitherto  deferred  to  aaswer  the  gentleman  who  declaimed  ag:ilnst 
the  bill  with  such  fluency  of  rhetoric,  and  such  vehemence  of  ges- 
ture, —  who  charged  the  advocates  for  the  expedients  now  proposed 
with  having  no  regard  to  any  interest  but  their  own,  and  with  making 
bwa  only  to  consume  paper,  and  threatened  them  with  the  defection 
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of  their  adherentci,  and  the  loss  of  thdr  influence,  upon  this  new  & 
covery  of  their  folly,  and  their  ignorance.  Nor,  Sir,  do  I  vow 
answer  him  for  any  other  purpoi^u  thuii  to  remind  him  how  little  tfie 
clamors  of  rage,  and  the  petuLini;y  of  invc  tives,  contribute  to  the 
purposes  for  which  this  assembly  is  called  togolliur ;  —  how  little  the 
discovery  of  truth  is  promoted,  and  the  security  of  the  Nation  ertal- 
lished,  by  pompous  diction,  and  theatrical  emotions.  Fornudahie 
sounds  and  furious  declamations,  confident  assertions  and  lofty  periods. 
may  affect  the  young  and  inexperienced ;  and  perhaps  the  gcntleimn 
may  have  contracted  his  habits  of  oratory  by  conversing  more  vilh 
those  of  his  own  age  than  with  such  as  have  had  more  opportunitiiTi 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  more  successful  methods  of  coimiiotii- 
eating  their  sentiments.  If  the  heat  of  his  temper,  Sir,  would  sufitT 
him  to  attend  to  those  whose  age  and  long  acquaintance  with  Ufiioi'!^ 
give  them  an  indisputable  right  to  deference  and  superiority,  he  won'd 
learn,  in  time,  to  reason  rather  than  declaim,  and  to  prefer  jnstnew 
of  argument,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  to  sounding  epithets 
and  splendid  su]iorlative8,  which  may  disturb  the  imagination  ftr  a 
moment,  but  which  Iccive  no  lasting  impression  on  the  mmd.  He  will 
learn,  Sir,  that  to  aocuse  and  prove  are  very  different ;  and  that 
reproiichiis,  unsupiwrted  by  evidence,  affect  only  the  character  of  him 
tiuit  utters  them.  Excui-sions  of  fancy,  and  flights  of  oratory,  are, 
indeed,  panlonablo  in  young  nicn,  but  in  no  other ;  and  it  would 
surely  trout  ribute  more,  ov(?n  to  the  pur|X)se  for  which  some  gentlemca 
ap|)oar  to  speak  (that  of  dcprcviatiiig  the  conduct  of  the  administrj- 
tion),  to  prove  the  inconvenienot»s  and  injustice  of  this  Bill,  than  bart'ly 
to  iLs^ert  them,  with  whatever  magnificence  of  knguage,  or  appearance 
of  zeal,  honesty,  or  compassion. 


89.  REPLY  TO  SIR  R.  WALTOLE,  ^'in.^jrmiam  Pitt,  aft erwards  Earl  of  CkatUm 

Willinra  Pitt,  first  Eurl  of  Chnthiim,  —  one  of  tin?  fjoatejit  oratow  of  modem  times,  and  eifrc- 
ially  eii(lcan:«l  to  Aiiiericaiie  f»r  his  eli'xiiieiit  iipiM  :i1h  in  their  l>«Iinlf  njjninst  the  asKre^^tfioiu  t^ 
thi'  Moth'T  Country,  —  vrs\*  h«)rn  on  the  l')th  of  NovmnlH-r,  170S,  in  the  inirish  of  St.  Jltanen,  iii 
the  city  of  Wentiniuiiti.T,  i*n^1and,  and  dittl  on  ttie  11th  of  May,  1T78.  His  secoud  son  was  ihc 
cdcl)ralcd  William  Piit,  whoH-?  fame  etiual!*,  tlionyh  it  dm  h  not  ocIi]»c,  that  of  his  fiUliT. 
"  Vicwin?  the  form-*  of  the  two  Pitt**,  fathi-r  and  son,"  say?  a  liiojrrapher  of  the  kUteTf  **as  ihoy 
Ktiunl  in  IIi'«t'>ry,  what  dilT«:r<>nt  emotion:)  th'.ir  ima^e:i  rail  forth  '.  The  iin]ias«ionMl  autlirnuii- 
tic  fnili'T  pf'enw  like  a  luro  <if  rhivalry  ;  the  slau-ly  and  elu^sif^al  stm,  a*  n  Koman  dirt«ior. 
<Mm^I)1■U^^I  into  the  «limcn.sion<*  of  an  Kndish  minisifr  I  "  "The  prinoi]>l«',"  «ayi»  llnzliit.  **l'y 
whit'h  tht^  K-irl  of  Chatham  fxert««tl  hii<  hiHuence  over  others,  wus  symfothy.  lie  himself  evi- 
dently ha«i  a  stronjr  i)<Hyi'S'*i.in  i>f  hi-  subject,  a  thorough  convirtion,  an  hitinsc  interesit :  atJ 
this  conimuidc^ted  Itite-If  from  his  mannr.r,  from  the  tonvs  of  his  Yoi<v.  fmm  his  oommaiidirc 
attitudes,  ajid  (i&sfr  frestun's  in:-tineiivrly  and  unavoitiahly,  to  his  heartrs."  The  first  sound  i* 
sjdd  to  have  tcrrillwl  Sir  Kob«Tt  Walpih',  who  immwliati'ly  evclaimiHl,  "  We  miut  musde  that 
terrible  cornet  of  ho^.-M^"  Sir  RolK-rt  offt-reii  to  jiromote  Mr.  l*itt  in  the  annj,  provided  he  gave 
up  his  seal  in  Parliament.  I*robably  Mr.  Pitt  wai  unwarrantably  severe  in  the  fi>Uowinsr  rexly 
to  the  forejfoinR  remarks  of  Sir  RolHrrt.  The  reply  appean?*!  ori^rinally  in  Dr.  JuhiMon'i  Revu- 
ter  of  Cebales,  and  pruluibly  received  many  touches  from  his  pen. 

Sir,  —  The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which  the  honors 
able  gontlenum  hiu^,  with  sucli  spirit  and  decency,  charged  upon  me,  I 
shall  neitluT  attempt  to  jialliate  nor  deny ;  — but  content  myself  with 
washing  that  I  may  l)e  one  of  those  whose  follies  may  eeafie  with  their 
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umth,  and  not  of  that  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience 
Whether  youth  can  be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  not, 
Sir,  assume  the  province  of  determining ;  —  but  surely  age  may  become 
justly  contemptible,  if  the  opportunities  which  it  brings  have  passed 
mway  without  improvement,  and  vice  appears  to  pre^ul  when  thu 
passions  have  subsided.  The  wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  ooii- 
sequences  of  a  thousand  errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose 
ase  has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of  either 
abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray  hmrs  should 
secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more.  Sir,  is  ^e  to  be  abhorred,  who, 
as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes  mon^ 
wicked  with  less  temptation ;  —  who  prostitutes  himself  for  money 
which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin 
of  his  country. 

But  youth.  Sir,  is  not  my  only  crime :  I  have  been  accused  of 
acting  a  theatrical  part.  A  theatrical  part  may  either  imply  some 
peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissimulation  of  my  real  sentiments,  and 
an  adoption  of  the  opinions  and  language  of  another  man.  In  the  firi^t 
sense.  Sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  be  confuted,  and  deserves  only 
to  be  mentioned,  to  be  despised.  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other 
man,  to  use  my  own  lanj?uage ;  and  though,  perhaps,  I  may  have 
some  ambition  to  please  this  gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay  myself  under 
any  restraint,  nor  very  solicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his  mien,  how- 
ever matured  by  age  or  modelled  by  experience.  If  any  man  shall, 
by  charging  me  with  theatrical  behavior,  imply  that  I  utter  any  sen- 
timents but  my  own,  I  shall  treat  him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain  ; 
—  nor  shall  any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment  he  deserves. 
I  shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without  scruple,  trample  upon  all  those 
forms  with  which  wealth  and  dignity  intrench  themselves,  —  nor  shall 
anything  but  age  restrain  my  resentment ;  —  age,  which  always  brings 
one  privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and  supercilious  without  punish- 
ment. But  with  regard.  Sir,  to  those  whom  I  have  offended,  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  if  I  had  acted  a  borrowed  part,  I  should  have  avoided 
their  censure :  the  heat  that  offended  them  is  the  ardor  of  conviction, 
and  that  zeal  for  the  service  of  my  country  which  neither  hope  nor 
fear  shall  influence  me  to  suppress.  I  will  not  sit  unconcerned  while 
my  liberty  ii  invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon  public  robbery.  I  will 
exert  my  endeavors,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  repel  the  aggressor,  and 
drag  the  thief  to  justice,  —  whoever  may  protect  them  in  their  villany, 
and  whoever  may  partake  of  their  plunder. 


40.  IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  QRENVILLE,  IIW. — Earl  of  CkatlUm. 

Sir,  a  charge  is  brought  against  Gentlemen  sitting  in  this  Hou.se 
of  giving  birth  to  se<lition  in  America.  Several  have  spoken  their 
sentiments  with  freedom  against  this  unhappy  act,  —  and  that  freedom 
has  become  their  crime.     Sorry  I  am  to  hear  the  liberty  of  speech  iu 


aoo 

tidi  BooBB  impotod  as  a  mam.    But  flw  ^  .  ^ 
eoangeme.    Ihe Gentleman  telbiiB,  Anwrinaia  nUilMla;  , 

is  almoat  in  q)en  rebellion.    I  rekHoe  that  ^imrina  haa 

Tluee  millions,  rf  people  so  dead  to  aU  the  ftelingi  of  IBmv^  aa  volaa* 
tttrily  to  lee  themseltcs  be  made  slaTesirodd  hare  bean  flt  laatii — " 
to  make  slaTes  of  all  the  rest  I  eome  not  here  anaei  wM  all 
with  law  esses  and  sots  of  F^riismeoty  with  the  i 
downindogB*ears,  to  defend  the  oanse  of  liberty,  I  would  .apt  dMs 
a  parUoular  point  of  law  with  the  Gentleman.  I  know  hm  aKHR 
Bnt,  &r  the  defence  of  liberty,  npon  a  general  {Hrineiple,  vimb  n  Oas* 
stitntiooal  prindide,iti8agroand(m  whini  I  atend  ilrii,«— aawlMk^I 
dare  meet  any  man. 

The  Gentleman  boasts  of  his  bounties  to  Ameriea.  Aro  not  Afli 
boonties  intended  finally  fer  the  benefit  of  this  Kii^j^  f  If  ttjf 
ara  not,  he  has  misapplied  the  national  treasorea.  JSia  aribp  Whaa 
were  the  Colomee  emancipated  f  I  deriie  to  know  when  ihij  was 
iiisda  slayes !  But  I  dwell  not  npon  words.  I  will  be  bold  to  aftos 
that  the  profits  of  Great  Britun  from  the  trade  of  tto  OoUtaL 
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t'lrough  all  its  branches,  are  t^  millions  a  year.  This  is 
tliat  carried  you  triumphantly  through  the  last  war.  This  is  the  priot 
America  pays  for  her  protection.  And  shall  a  miserable  financier 
ef)me,  with  a  hoa^t  that  he  can  fetch  a  pepper-oom  into  the  Exeheqner, 
by  the  loes  of  millions  to  the  Nation  ?  * 

A  groat  deal  has  been  said,  without  doors,  of  the  power,  of  the 
Ftrength,  of  Ameriea.  It  is  a  topic  that  ou^t  to  be  cantioofllT 
meddled  with.  In  a  good  cause,  the  force  of  this  oonntiy  can  eraii 
America  to  atoms.  I  know  the  valor  of  your  troops ;  I  know  the 
Fkill  of  your  ofiicors.  But  on  this  ground,  —  on  the  Stamp  Aet, 
when  so  many  here  will  think  it  a  crying  injustice,  —  I  am  one  who 
will  litl  up  my  hands  against  it.  In  such  a  cause,  even  your  soooSB 
would  be  hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell,  woold  fall  like  the  stroog 
niun.  She  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and  pull  down  the 
Constitution  along  with  her.  Is  this  your  boasted  peace  ?  To  shears 
the  sword,  not  in  its  scabbard,  but  in  the  bowels  of  your  oountrymen  ? 
Will  you  quarrel  with  yourselves,  now  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon  ii 
united  against  you  ?  While  France  disturbs  your  fisheries  in  New* 
foundland,  embarrasses  your  slave-trade  to  Africa,  and  withholds  iron 
your  subjects  in  Canada  their  property  stipulated  by  treaty  ?  while  the 
ransom  for  the  Manillas  is  denied  by  Spain  ?  The  Americans  have 
been  wronged.  They  have  been  driven  to  madness  by  injustie^  Will 
you  piinish  them  for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned  ?  Bather  let 
()i'udence  and  temper  come  first  from  this  side !  I  will  undertake  tat 
America  that  she  will  follow  the  example. 

"  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind  ; 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind.'* 

Lot  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed ;  and  let  the  reason  for  the  repeal  - 

*  Mr.  ]f  agent  had  said  that  a  peppercorn  in  acknowledgment  of  tlM  rigjht  Ii 
tax  America  was  of  more  value  than  millions  without  it. 
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hecatise  the    Act  was  founded  on  an   erroneous  pnnctj)le  —  be 
oflEignedL     Let  it  be  rep^ed  abeolutely,  totally,  and  immediately ! 


4  .  THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  RECONCILIATION  WITH    AMERICA.  —  Ear/  of  Chatham, 
Jan.  20, 1775,  on  kia  motion  to  withdraw  the  British  troops  from  Boston, 

In  r«gvd  to  thb  ipe^h,  we  find  in  the  diary  of  2S^k  Qtt^3''<*  i"'**  <U)£  fulling  memoran- 
dum :  **■  Attended  the  de)>ate8  in  Uie  House  of  horiSS^^txxX  fortune  fmve  mc  one  of  the  best 
|tLices  (or  bearing,  and  taking  a  few  minutes.  Lord  Chatham  rose  like  Marceilus.  His  lan- 
goujee,  Toire  and  gesture,  were  more  patlietio  than  I  ever  saw  or  heard  before,  at  the  Bar  or 
ty-nate.  He  seemed  like  an  old  lUiman  Senator,  rising  with  the  dignity  of  age,  yet  speaking 
Willi  the  bre  of  youth."  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  aUo  pre:M;nt  at  the  debute,  said  of  this  speech, 
tlitt  **  he  hnd  seen,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  sometimes  eltH|ueuce  without  window,  and  often 
vi!i  lom  with«>ut  eloquence ;  in  the  present  Ltutanoe,  he  saw  both  united,  and  both,  as  he  thought, 
i:i  I  he  highest  degree  posdiblc.'* 

America,  my  Lords,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  this  country  —  the 
ou<^ht  not  tabe  reconciled  —  till  the  troops  of  Britain  are  withdrawn. 
How  can  America  trust  you,  with  the  bayonet  at  her  breast  ?  How 
can  she  suppose  that  you  mean  less  than  bondage  or  death  ?  I  there- 
lore  move  that  an  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  advising  that 
immediate  orders  be  despatched  to  General  Gage,  for  removing  hm 
Majesty's  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston.  The  way  must  be  immedi- 
ately opened  for  reconciliation.  It  will  soon  be  too  late.  An  hour 
nuw  lost  in  allaying  ferments  in  America  may  produce  years  of  calam- 
ity. Never  will  I  desert,  for  a  moment,  the  conduct  of  this  weighty 
l>;Lsiness.  Unless  nailed  to  my  Ixid  by  the  extremity  of  sickness,  I 
will  pursue  it  to  the  end.  I  will  knock  at  the  door  of  this  sleeping 
and  confounded  Ministry,  and  will,  if  it  be  possible,  rouse  them  to  a 
sonse  of  their  danger. 

I  contend  not  for  indulgence,  but  for  justice,  to  America.  What  is 
our  right  to  persist  in  such  cruel  and  vindictive  acts  against  a  loyal, 
res|>ectable  people  ?  They  say  you  have  no  right  to  tax  them  without 
thoir  consent.  They  say  truly,  lleprcsentation  and  taxation  must  go 
tf>:»ether ;  they  are  inseparable.  I  therefore  urge  and  conjure  your 
I^ordsliips  inmiediately  to  adopt  this  conciliating  measure.  If  illegal 
violences  have  been,  as  it  is  said,  committeil  in  America,  prepare  the 
way  —  open  the  door  of  possibility  —  for  acknowlc<lgment  and  satis- 
faction ;  but  proceed  not  to  such  coercion  —  such  proscription  :  cease 
your  indi«;riminate  inflictions ;  amerce  not  thirty  thousand ;  oppress 
not  three  millions ;  irritate  them  not  to  unappeasable  nmcor,  for  the 
fault  of  forty  or  fifty.  Such  severity  of  inja««tice  must  forever  render 
incurable  the  wounds  you  have  inflicted.  What  though  you  march 
fn^m  town  to  town,  from  province  to  province  ?  What  though  you 
entbrce  a  temporary  and  local  submission ;  —  how  shall  you  secure  the 
ol>edieiice  of  the  country  you  leave  behind  you  in  your  progress  ?  — 
How  grasp  the  dominion  of  eighteen  hundre<l  miles  of  continent, 
{K>pulous  in  numbers,  strong  in  valor,  liberty,  and  the  means  of 
re^Lstance  ? 

The  spirit  which  now  resists  your  taxation,  in  America,  is  the  same 
which  formerly  opposed  loans,  benevolences  and  shii)-money,  in  Eng- 
land;  —  the  same  spirit  which  called  all  England  on  its  legs,  and,  by 
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the  Bill  of  Rights,  vindicated  the  English  Constitution ;  —  the  ame 
spirit  which  estahlihhed  the  great  iundumental  essential  maxim  of 
your  libertit's,  that  no  subject  of  England  $Jtall  he  taxed  hut  hjfhU 
otcn  consent,  Tliis  glorious  Whig  spirit  animates  three  millions  in 
America,  who  pR»iiir  jx)verty,  with  liberty,  to  gilded  chains  and  sordid 
aiHueneo ;  and  who  will  die  in  dctbnce  of  their  rights  as  men,  as  fro^ 
men.  What  hlmW  op|)ose  this  spirit,  aided  by  the  congenial  flaiue 
plowing  in  the  }»rrtist  of  every  Whig  in  Enghind  ?  "  T  is  liberty  to 
liljcrty  cngsi^^i,"  that  they  will  defend  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  country.  In  this  great  cause  they  are  immovably  allied:  it  b 
the  alliance  of  God  and  nature,  —  immutable,  eternal,  —  fixed  as  tke 
firmament  of  Ilcjxvcn. 


42.   RtTKAL  CLAIMED  BY  AM>11ICANS  AS  A  RIGHT.  —  fVoM  tte  mnc. 

It  is  not  repealling  this  or  that  act  of  Parliament,  —  it  is  not 
repealing  a  piece  of  |»archment, — tliat  can  restore  America  to  our  bofloiB. 
You  must  repcid  her  fears  and  her  ns<entments ;  and  you  may  then 
hope  fl>r  her  love  and  gratitude.  IJut,  now,  insulted  with  an  armt^i 
force  ]H)sti?d  at  Boston,  irritati<l  with  a  hostile  array  betbre  her 
eyes,  her  coii(.'i\>si(.)ns,  if  you  roult/  ll»rrc  them,  wt)uld  Ixj  suspicious  aini 
insecure,  —  the  dictates  of  tear,  and  tlie  fxtortioiLS  of  fbrw  !  But  it  is 
more  than  cvidoiit  that  you  cannot  force  them,  principled  and  imitol 
li,^  they  arc,  to  your  unworthy  terms  of  suhmis.sit>n.  Re|)eal,  thcR- 
fore,  jiiy  b>pls,  I  say  I  Hut  larc  njjKal  will  not  satisfy  this  enlighl- 
encd  and  sj»iritc<l  Pcnplu.  Ynu  m\\<  go  throu^rh  the  work.  You 
nuLst  dirlare  ynu  have  no  riglit  to  tax.  Then  they  may  tru^t  you. 
There  is  no  time  to  Ikj  lo>t.  Kvcry  inoniont  is  l)ig  with  dangers. 
While  1  am  spt-akiiiir,  the  decisive  l>low  may  Ihj  struck,  and  milIion» 
invohxnl  in  thcj  coiisc(iucncc.  The  very  iirst  drop  of  blood  shed  in 
ci\il  and  unnatural  war  will  make  a  wound  which  ycui-s,  ])erhaps  age-, 
may  not  heal,     it  will  be  iinmedicahilc  vnlnus. 

When  your  Jionlshi[)S  look  at  the  pa|»ers  transmitted  to  us  from 
America,  —  when  you  con>id(M-  their  decency,  fu-nniess,  and  wisdom,  — 
you  cjiunot  but  respect  their  cause,  aii<l  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  I  must 
declare  and  avow,  that,  in  the  ma>ter  States  of  the  world,  I  know  uut 
the  l^eople  nor  the  Senate,  who,  under  such  a  coniplieation  of  difficult 
circumstances,  can  stan<l  in  preference  to  the  delegates  of  Ameriai 
a.*Jsemble(l  in  General  ConirrcN*^  at  Philadelphia.  For  gi^nuine  sagacity, 
for  singular  inrxleration,  tor  solid  wis<loni,  manly  spirit,  sublime  senti- 
ments, and  simplicity  of  lansjuage,  —  for  everything  resj^eetable  ami 
lionorable,  —  they  stan«l  unrivalled.  1  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  Loi^l- 
shii>s  that  all  attempts  to  inijK.)se  servitude  ui>on  such  men,  to  otal- 
ILsh  desj)otisni  over  such  a  mighty  Continental  Nation,  must  Iw  vuva, 
must  Ix;  fatal.  This  wise  Pt-ople  .'^jHiiik  out.  They  do  not  hold  liie 
language  of  slaves.  They  tell  you  what  they  mean.  They  do  not 
ask  you  to  rejK'al  your  laws  as  a  favor.  They  claim  it  as  a  right  — 
they  demand  it.     They  tell  you  they  will  not  submit  to  them.     AuJ 
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I  tell  yoa^  the  acts  must  be  repealed.  We  shall  be  forced  Ultimately 
to  retract  Let  ns  retract  while  we  can,  not  when  we  must  I  saj 
ire  most  neces3arilj  undo  these  violent,  oppressive  acts.  They  must 
be  repealed.  You  wiU  repeal  them.  I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that  you 
win,  in  the  end,  repieal  them.  I  stake  my  reputation  on  it.  I  will 
ooDsent  to  be  taken  for  an  idiot,  if  they  are  not  finally  repealed."^ 
AToid,  then,  this  humiliating,  this  disgraceful  necessity.  Every 
motive  of  justice  and  of  policy,  of  dignity  and  of  prudence,  urges 
JOQ  to  allay  the  ferment  in  America,  by  a  removal  of  your  troops 
from  Boston,  by  a  repeal  of  your  acts  of  Parliament.  On  the  other 
kand,  every  danger  and  every  hazard  impend,  to  deter  you  from  per- 
severance in  your,  present  ruinous  measures  :  —  foreign  war  hanging 
over  your  heads  by  a  slight  and  brittle  thread,  —  France  and  Spain 
watching  your  conduct,  and  waiting  the  maturity  of  your  errors  ! 

To  conclude,  my  Lords  :  if  the  Ministers  thus  persevere  in  misad- 
vising and  misleading  the  King,  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate 
the  affections  of  his  subjects  from  the  Crown,  but  I  will  affirm  that 
they  will  make  his  Crown  not  worth  his  wearing ;  I  -will  not  say  that 
the  King  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce  that  the  Kingdom  is 
undone!  

43.    LOBD  NORTH'S   MINISTRY  DENOUNCED,  1776.  — /i. 
In  reply  to  th«  Duke  of  Grafton. 

The  noble  Duke  is  extremely  angry  with  me,  that  I  did  not  consult 
him  before  bringing  in  the  present  Bill.  I  would  ask  the  noble  Duke, 
Does  he  consult  me,  or  do  I  desire  to  be  previously  told  of  any 
motions  or  measures  he  thinks  fit  to  propose  to  this  House  ?  Tliis 
Bill,  he  says,  has  been  hurried.  Has  he  considered  how  the  case 
really  stands  ?  Here  we  are  told  that  America  is  in  a  state  of  actual 
rebellion ;  and  I  am  charged  with  hurrying  matters  !  The  opponents 
of  this  Bill  may  flatter  themselves  that  it  will  sink  into  silence,  and 
be  forgotten.  They  will  find  their  mistake.  This  Bill,  though 
rejected  here,  will  make  its  way  to  the  public,  to  the  Nation,  to  the 
remotest  wilds  of  America !  It  will,  I  trust,  remain  a  monument  of 
my  poor  endeavors  to  serve  my  country;  and,  however  faulty  or 
defective  it  may  be,  it  will,  at  least,  manifest  how  zealous  I  have  been 
to  avert  the  storms  which  seem  ready  to  burst  on  that  country,  and  to 
overwhelm  it  forever  in  ruin. 

Yet,  when  I  consider  the  whole  case  as  it  lies  before  me,  I  am  not 
much  astonished.  I  am  not  surprised  that  men  who  hate  liberty 
ahoold  detest  those  who  prize  it ;  or  that  men  who  want  virtue  them- 
selves should  endeavor  to  depreciate  those  who  possess  it.  Were  I 
disposed  to  pursue  this  theme  to  the  extent  that  truth  would  warrant, 
I  could  demonstrate  that  the  whole  of  your  political  conduct  has  been 
one  continued  series  of  weakness,  temerity,  and  despotism ;  of  blun- 

•  The  prediction  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  verified.  After  three  years'  fruit- 
lev  war,  the  repeal  of  the  offonsive  aots  wa6  sent  out  as  a  peaoe-offering  to  the  Col- 
•nisii;  bat  it  was  too  late. 
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daring  ignoiuioe,  uid  wanton  nq^igBDoe;  and cf  ikm 

jonrihty,  inoapaoitj,  and  oonruptkm.    On  iguwMiation,  I  arik 

allow  you  ojM  merit, — aatrict  attentnolo  Touroim  iiitwiijli,  Jh 


that  Tiow,  ycm  appear  aoond  Btateameii  and  ( 
know,  if  the  present  measure  shoold  prevail,  that  joa  ] 
relinquish  your  places.  I  doubt  mooh  wbetfawjoa  will  kaahb# 
keep  them  on  any  terms.  But  sure  I  am,  Buoh  an  your  wriUs 
oharaoters  and  abilities,  that  any  plan  (tf  i600DciliatUB,'knraiar.: 
erate,  wise  and  feamble,  must  fiiil  in  your  hands.  Saoli, IkaBpl 
your  precarious  situations,  who  can  wnider  that  yon  ahaiiU  fnlft  19 
ative  00  any  measure  which  must  annihilate  yoor  pQifar»  ~ 

thaiat 


of  your  emoluments,  and  at  onoe  radnoe  you  to  thai  atato  cC 
nifioanoe  fix  which  you  were  by  God  and  Nature  daaigBed  f 


44.  AGAINST  XMPLOTIMO  INDIANS  IN  WAS.— Avf  ^4 

III  tte  OQum  of  tiM  deteto,  Norember  U.  inr,  diirli«  whiok  tte  SitI  «r  < 
^iiaeat  tpeeeh  from  which  the  two  fbllowinff  extraols  wt  tatai,  Um  ~  ' 
taf7  of  SUte  ftr  the  Nfwthern  depwCBMofe,  MTooated  Um  emplofiMaft 
CMtending  that,  be«idi*9  iu  p*A\cy  and  neceMtitj,  the  meanire  waa  alao  alknrafato  oo  prtidhli- 
fjr  that  '^it  wat  ikt^-ciIj  Jiutiflaihle  to  use  all  the  means  that  Ood  and  JVMvre  hmfmimi 
our  hand*.**    T\w  ftiUowing  U  a  resumption  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham*!  speech  of  the  MM  dvy. 

Wno  \A  the  nmn  that,  in  addition  to  the  disgraces  and  misehjeft  of 
our  army,  has  dared  to  authorize  and  associate  to  our  arms  the  ton^ 
hawk  and  8cal{)ing-kiiife  of  the  savage  ?  —  to  call  into  dviliaed  alliaiioe 
the  wild  and  inhuman  savage  of  the  woods ;  to  delegate  to  tiie  i 
less  Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights ;  and  to  wage  the  I 
of  his  barUirous  war  against  our  brethren  ?  My  Lords,  these  < 
ties  (Tj  aloud  for  retlrcss  and  punishment ;  but,  atrocious  as  they  are, 
they  have  found  a  defender  in  this  House.  "  It  is  perfectly  jiHtifiih 
ble,"  says  a  noble  Lord,  "  to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and  Nateie 
])ut  into  our  hands."  I  am  astonished,  shocked,  to  hear  such  princi- 
ples confeHsed,  —  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  House,  or  even  m  the 
country  ;  —  prinoi[)]es  equally  unconstitutional,  inhuman,  and  unduiih 
tian !  My  Lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  trespassed  again  upon 
your  attention;  but  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation  —  I  feel  myadf 
impelled  by  every  duty  to  proclaim  it.  As  members  of  this  fibmse^ 
as  men,  as  Christians,  we  are  called  upon  to  protest  ag^nst  the  hu^ 
barons  proj)08ition.  **That  God  and  Nature  put  into  our  hands!" 
What  ideas  that  noble  Lord  may  entertain  of  Gbd  and  Natore,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  know  that  such  abominable  principles  are  equally 
abhorrent  to  religion  and  to  humanity.  What !  attribute  the  sacred 
Siinction  of  God  and  Nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  Bcalpiitt> 
knife, — to  the  cannibal  sava^,  torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  diJolc* 
ing  the  blood  of  his  mangled  victims !  Such  horrible  notions  n^.ook 
every  precept  of  religion,  revealed  or  natural ;  every  sentiment  of 
honor,  every  generous  feeling  of  humanity  ! 

These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable  avowal  of 
them,  demand  most  decisive  indignation!  I  call  upon  that  Big|bt 
lieverend  Bench,  those  holy  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  pious  j 
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of  trxr  Church ;  I  conjure  them  to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and  to  vindi- 
cftte  the  religion  of  their  God !  I  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  law  of 
this  learned  Bench,  to  defend  and  support  the  justice  of  their  country ! 
I  call  upon  the  Bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their 
lawn ;  upon  the  judges,  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save 
OS  from  this  pollution !  I  cull  upon  the  honor  of  your  Lordships  to 
reverence  the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own !  I 
call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country,  to  vindicate  the 
national  character !  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  Constitution  !  From 
the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  *  of  the 
noble  Lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country ! 
In  vain  did  he  lead  your  victorious  fleets  against  the  boasted  Armada 
of  Spain,  —  in  vain  did  he  defend  and  establish  the  honor,  the  liber- 
ties, the  religion,  the  Protestant  Religion  of  his  country,  —  if  these 
more  than  Popish  cruelties  and  Inquisitorial  practices  are  let  loose 
amongst  us  !  Turn  forth  into  our  settlements,  among  our  ancient  con- 
nections, friends  and  relations,  the  merciless  cannibal,  thirsting  for  the 
Uood  of  man,  woman  and  child  ?  Send  forth  the  infidel  savage  ? 
Against  whom  ?  Against  your  Protestant  brethren !  To  lay  waste 
their  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and 
name,  with  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war  !  Spain  armed 
herself  with  blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  we  improve  on  the  inhuman  example  of  even  Spanish  cru- 
elty ;  —  we  turn  loose  these  savage  hell-hounds  against  our  brethren 
and  countrymen  in  America,  of  the  same  language,  laws,  liberties,  and 
religion, — endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify  humanity! 
My  Lords,  this  awful  subject,  so  important  to  our  honor,  our  Con- 
stitution, and  our  religion,  demands  the  most  solemn  and  effectual 
inquiry.  And  I  again  call  upon  your  Lordships,  and  the  united  powei-s 
of  the  State,  to  examine  it  thoroughly  and  decisively,  and  to  stamp 
upon  it  an  indelible  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence.  And  I  again 
implore  those  holy  prelates  of  our  religion  to  do  away  those  iniquities 
from  among  us.  Let  them  perform  a  lustration  ;  let  them  purify  this 
House  and  this  country  from  this  sin.  My  Jjords,  I  am  old  and  weak, 
and  at  present  unable  to  say  more  ;  but  my  feelings  and  my  indigna- 
tion were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I  could  not  have  nlcpt  this 
night  in  my  bed,  or  have  reposed  my  head  on  my  pillow,  without  giv- 
ing this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  preposterous  and  enor- 
mous principles.  

4&.  BUIN0U8  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  "WkV,.  — Earl  of  Chatham, 

You  cannot  conciliate  America  by  your  present  measures;  you 
eannot  subdite  her  by  your  present,  or  by  any  measures.   What,  then, 

*  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who  commanded  the  English  fleet  opposed  to  the 
Bpanish  Armada,  and  from  whom  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  vms  descended.  The  tapestry 
in  the  House  of  Ix)rds  represented  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
In  1688  In  Ootolter,  1834,  tliis  tapestry  was  burned  in  the  fire  which  destroyed 
tiM  two  flousas  of  Parliament. 
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(•:iii  YOU  rlo  ?  Tou  onnnot  conquer,  you  cannot  g^nin,  bat  joa  i 
nddrrss.  In  a  junt  und  necessary  war,  to  maintain  the  riehts  or  ho 
A'  my  country,  I  would  ntrip  the  shirt  from  my  back  in  its  bdal£ 
^iit,  in  such  a  war  ns  this,  unjust  in  its  principle,  impractlcahle  in  itH 
nu*niLs,  and  ruinous  in  its  coiLSciiueuccs,  I  would  not  contribute  a  sin^ 
ofl'ort,  nor  a  sinji^lc  shilling. 

My  Tionls,  1  liave  submitted  to  you  with  the  freedom  and  tnrtb 
which  I  think  my  iluty,  my  st^ntimcnts  on  your  present  awful  8iti» 
ti««n.  I  have  laid  U'tore  you  the  ruin  of  your  power,  the  dif^raoeof 
Vijur  reputation,  the  pjllution  of  your  discipline,  the  oontaminatioD  of 
ycur  morals,  the  complication  of  calamities,  foreign  and  domestic,  thit 
i»v<*nvhelm  your  sinking  country.  Your  dearest  interests,  your  owi 
lilnTtics,  the  Constitution  itself,  totter  to  the  foundation.  AH  this 
•liMrniccful  danger,  this  multitude  of  misery,  is  the  monstrous  o&pring 
ol'  this  unnatural  war.  We  have  Ixjcn  deceived  and  deluded  too  long. 
\a'\  us  now  stof)  short.  This  is  the  crisis,  —  it  may  Ix;  the  only  criag, 
—  of  time  and  sitiuition,  to  give  us  a  jxjssibility  of  escape  from  the 
fitial  offiHrts  of  tmr  delusioiL*^.  liut  if,  in  an  olistinatc  and  infatuated 
|n!scvonin<'0  in  f(illy,  wo  iin*:inly  ci-ho  Uii-k  the  |x*reniptory  wonls  this 
'lay  prcsontol  to  us,  —  words  expn^ssing  an  uiialtcralile  determination 
ro  |K'i*sist  in  the  nu-asurrs  agjnnst  America,  —  nothing  can  save  thie 
ili'voti'd  country  froui  complete  and  fmal  ruin.  "Wo  madly  ru.<«h  into 
nmltipliod  miscrios,  and  plungo  into  "  whi fusion  wor.se  cunlijundi-d." 


!•;.   AMKUICA  lN('nN(in:il\llLK.— Kar/  of  Chntham,    Nuirmber  IS,  1777,  on  tke 
AiUlrt\n  of  TkatikH  to  tht  King. 

This,  my  Ix)nls,  is  a  fH'rilous  and  tromondous  moment.  It  is  iw 
time  il)r  adulation.  The  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  save  us  in  this 
ruirgod  and  awfiil  crisis.  It  is  now  mvessiiry  to  instruct  the  Throne. 
Ml  tlie  lani:ujiL"5  of  Tiinn.  We  must,  if  |>ossihle,  disj.el  the  delusion 
;;m1  tlarkn-'-s  whi<li  onvolop  it  ;  ami  display,  in  its  full  danger  and 
■_'•  Mwino  <i.l'.r>;,  tlio  ruin  which  is  hi-ought  to  our  do^rs.  Can  yiviivh 
\v\-<  .-till  prr>innc  to  cxiKi-t  supjn>rt  in  their  infatuation  ?  Can  Tar- 
liiiuicnt  Ik'  >«»  d'-ad  to  its  <lignity  an«l  duty  as  to  Ikj  thus  deluded  into 
t  !ic  h.ss  ot'  tlio  ono,  and  tlio  vii)lation  of  the  other;  —  as  to  give  an 
nidiniitL^l  j-ujii»<.n't  to  measures  which  have  hea[Kil  disgrace  and  mis- 
lI..tuno  UiKiii  us  ;  measures  which  have  reduced  this  late  nourishing 
iMiipire  to  ruin  and  conti.'nipt  ?  But.  yrstvrdnjf^  and  Kngland  mifjht 
fmcc  stood  afjainst  the  irurld :  now^nnue  so  poor  to  do  her  revcr- 
t  itre  !  Fran<*e,  my  Tiords,  has  insulto<l  yfui.  She  has  encourage  I 
and  sustainii^i  America ;  and,  whether  America  Ix)  wixmg  or  right,  llw 
dignity  of  this  couiitry  ought  to  spurn  at  the  officious  insult  of  French 
inter ft.'rcncc.  Can  even  ot'r  ^linisters  sustain  a  more  humiliating  ilim 
gratx)  ?  Do  they  dare  to  resent  it  ?  Do  they  presume  even  to  hint  a 
vindication  of  their  honor,  and  the  dignity  of  the  State,  hy  re<iuiriwg 
the  dismissal  of  the  pleniixjtentiaries  of  Amerira  ?  The  lV»ple,  wiioia 
they  afl'eeted  to  call  contemptible  rcU'ls,  but  whose  growing  |»<»wer  lia* 
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tt  last  obtuned  tlie  name  of  enemies,  —  the  People  w'tli  whom  thej 
have  eoffaffed  this  coantry  in  war,  and  against  whom  they  no  w  oommand 
our  impucit  samiort  in  every  measure  of  desperate  hostility,  —  this 
People,  despised  as  rebels,  or  acknowledged  as  enemies,  are  abetted 
agUDst  yon,  sapplied  with  every  military  store,,  their  interests  oon- 
sulted,  and  their  Ambassadors  entertained,  by  your  inveterate  enemy . 
—  and  our  Ministers  dare  not  interpose  with  dignity  or  effect ! 

My  Lords,  this  ruinous  and  ignominious  situation,  where  we  cannot 
aei  with  success  nor  suffsr  with  honor,  calls  upon  us  to  remonstrate 
in  the  strongest  and  loudest  language  of  truth,  to  rescue  the  oar  of 
Majesty  from  the  delusions  which  surround  it.  You  cannot,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  it,  you  cannot  conquer  America.  What  is  your  present 
situation  there  ?  We  do  not  know  the  worst ;  but  wo  know  that  in 
three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing,  and  suffered  much.  You  may 
swell  every  expense,  and  strain  every  e£brt,  still  more  extravagantly ; 
aocnmulate  every  assistance  you  can  beg  or  borrow ;  traffic  and  bar- 
ter with  every  little  pitiful  German  Prince,  that  sells  and  sends  his 
subjeots  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  country :  your  efforts  are  forever 
rm  and  impotent,  —  doubly  so  from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you 
rdy ;  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment  the  minds  of  your 
eoMnies,  to  overrun  them  with  the  sordid  sons  of  rapine  and  of 

S under,  devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hire- 
ig  cruelty !  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while 
a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my 
arms !  —  never !  never !  never ! 


47.    ON  VRBQUENT  EXECUTIONS,  1777 Sir  fT.  Meredith. 

Whfther  hanging  ever  did,  or  can,  answer  any  good  purpose,  I 
doubt :  but  the  cniel  exhibition  of  every  execution-day  is  a  proof  tliat 
hanging  carries  no  terror  with  it.  The  multiplicity  of  our  hangin*^ 
laws  has  produced  these  two  things  :  frequency  of  condemnation,  and 
frequent  pardons.  If  we  look  to  the  executions  themselves,  what  exam- 
ples do  they  give  ?  The  thief  dies  either  hardened  or  penitent.  All 
that  admiration  and  contempt  of  death  with  which  heroes  and  martyrs 
inspire  good  men  in  a  good  cause,  the  abandoned  villain  feels,  in  seeing 
a  desperado  like  himself  meet  death  with  intrepidity.  The  penitent 
thief,  on  the  other  hand,  often  makes  the  sober  villain  think,  that  by 
robbery,  forgery  or  murder,  he  can  relieve  all  his  wants ;  and,  if  he  1x5 
brooght  to  justice,  the  punishment  will  be  short  and  trilling,  and  the 
reward  eternal. 

When  a  member  of  Parliament  brings  in  a  new  hanging  law,  he 
begins  with  mentioning  some  injury  that  may  be  done  to  private  pro{)- 
erty,  for  which  a  man  is  not  yet  liable  to  be  hanged ;  and  then  pr>)- 
ponB  the  gallows  as  the  speciffc  and  infallible  means  of  cure  and  prc- 
Tntion.     One  Mary  Jones  was  executed,  whose  case  I  shall  jiu<t 


Sbfi  wufl  itrj  joopg,  flnd  tnogt 
wont  to  A  linen-draper's  ^p,  took  some  o 
laid slipped  it  under  her  cloak  i  the  ikynii  mr  hm^ and  imMlk 
down :  for  tbk  slic  was  h&ngcd.  Her  de&Mft  wu  [I  bavi  dit  141 
in  mj  pooket),  '*  that  ^  had  livad  ia  ond^  lAdi  moi 
till  a  prew-guigcame  and  Etole  har  liiidhiBd.fim  l«r; 
she  had  no  bed  to  lie  on  ;  nothing  to  g>T«  he^  fiMUm  to  ciiti 
thej  were  almu^l  iiukod :  and  jH!rh;ipfl  the  waAi  haTO  done  nmAiH 
wrong,  for  she  kirdly  knew  what  bhe  did.*'    The  pandi  lAovi  !■£ 

liief^  had  baaiit  good  W 


fied  the  truth  of  ihie  story :  but  It  j  _ 

of  shoplifting  about  Ludgate  ^  an  axanipAe  waa  tlbo^rikt  ttii 
and  this  woman  wa8  hanged  ibr  the  comibft  and  aatls&otkn  of  I 
shopkeepers  iii  Lua.^«u«-i»m4a»wI 

And  for  what  cause  was  God's  creatkm  robbed  of  thia  its  i 
woric?  It  WHS  for  no  injury;  but  fi>r  a  mere  attempt  to  oktha  toa 
naked  children  by  unlawful  means !  Compare  this  with  whaA  tka. 
State  did,  and  with  what  the  law  did!  The  State  bereaved  thawoHi 
of  her  husband,  and  the  children  of  a  fitther,  who  waa  all  tiheir  ai^ 
port ;  the  law  deprived  the  woman  of  her  life,  and  the  dkildrea  of 
their  remaining  parent,  exposing  them  to  every  danger,  insolt,  sad 
meroiless  treatment,  that  destitute  and  helpless  orphans  can  soflfar. 
Take  all  the  circumsUincos  together,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  fouler ■■> 
der  was  ever  committed  against  the  law  than  the  murder  of  this  woDsn 
by  the  law  !  Some  who  hear  me  are  perhaps  blaming  the  judges,  tiM 
jury,  and  the  hangman ;  but  neither  judge,  jury  nor  hangman,  an  to 
bbmic ;  —  they  are  but  ministerial  agents :  the  true  hangman  is  tba 
member  of  Parliament.  Here,  here  are  the  guilty ;  he  who  firunes 
the  bloody  Liw  is  answerable  for  the  bloody  deed,  —  for  all  the  injnstioe, 
all  the  wretchedness,  all  the  sin,  that  proceed  from  it ! 


48.   ON  PARLIAMENTABT  INNOVATIONS.  —  JTr.  Be«i(/by. 

To  calumniate  innovation,  and  to  decry  it,  is  preposteroos.  Hm 
there  never  been  any  innovations  on  the  Constitution  ?  Can  it  be  ibr- 
gotten,  for  one  moment,  that  all  the  advantages,  civil  and  pdlitiosl, 
which  we  enjoy  at  this  hour,  are  in  reality  the  immediate  and  fortunate 
effects  of  innovation?  It  is  by  innovations  that  the  English  Goostita- 
tion  has  grown  and  flourished.  It  is  by  innovations  that  the  HouMof 
Commons  has  risen  to  importance.  It  was  at  different  eras  thai  Ae 
counties  and  towns  were  empowered  to  elect  representatives.  Even  the 
office  of  Speaker  was  an  innovation  ;  for  it  was  not  heard  of  till  Ae 
time  of  Richard  the  Second.  What  was  more,  the  freedom  of  qweoh, 
now  so  highly  valued,  was  an  innovation ;  for  there  Tore  times  r  ' 
no  member  dared  to  avow  his  sentiments,  and  wheu  his  head 
have  answered  for  the  boldness  of  his  tongue.  To  argue  against  i 
vations,  is  to  argue  against  improvements  of  every  kind.  When  tbf 
followers  of  Wickliffe  nudntained  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
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«gaiast  absordity  and  gapcrstition,  *<  No  innovation/'  wan  the  cry ;  and 
the  fires  of  persecution  blazed  over  the  Kingdom.  "  Let  there  be  no 
inD»vation,"  is  ever  the  maxim  of  the  ignorant,  the  interested,  and  the 
worthless.  It  is  the  favorite  tenet  of  the  servile  advocate  of  tyranny. 
It  is  the  motto  which  Bigotry  has  inscribed  on  her  banners.  It  is  the 
barrier  that  opposes  every  improvement,  political,  civil,  and  religions. 
To  reprof>ate  all  innovations  on  the  Constitution,  is  to  suppose  iS&t  it 
is  perfect.  But  perfection  was  not  its  attribute  either  in  the  Saxon 
or  Norman  times.  It  is  not  its  attribute  at  the  present  moment. 
Alterations  are  perpetually  necessary  in  every  Constitution ;  for  the 
Government  should  be  accommodated  to  the  times,  to  the  circum- 
stances, to  the  wants  of  a  People,  which  are  ever  changing. 


49.    THE  FOLLT  OF  REUGIOUS  VEBSECVTION.  — Compilation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  behoves  the  piety  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  Parlia> 
ment  to  disappoint  these  endeavors  to  make  religion  itself  an  engine 
of  sedition.  Sir,  the  very  worst  mischief  that  can  be  done  to  religion 
is  to  pervert  it  to  the  purposes  of  faction.  Heaven  and  hell  are  not 
more  distant  than  the  benevolent. spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the  malig- 
nant spirit  of  party:  The  most  impious  wars  ever  made  were  those 
called  holy  wars.  He  who  hates  another  man  for  not  being  a  Chris- 
tian is  himself  not  a  Christian.  Toleration  is  the  basis  of  all  public 
qui<^t.  It  is  a  charter  of  freedom  given  to  the  mind,  more  valuable, 
1  think,  than  that  which  secures  our  persons  and  estates.  Indeed, 
they  are  inseparably  connected  ;  for,  where  the  mind  is  not  free,  where 
the  conscience  is  enthralled,  there  is  no  freedom.  I  repeat  it ;  perse- 
cution is  as  impious  as  it  is  cruel  and  unwise.  It  not  only  opposes 
every  precept  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  invades  the  prerogative  of 
God  Himself  It  is  a  usurpation  of  the  attributes  which  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  Most  High.  It  is  a  vain  endeavor  to  ascend  into  His 
Throne,  to  wield  His  sceptre,  and  to  hurl  His  thunderbolts. 

And  then  its  own  history  proves  how  useless  it  is.  Truth  is  immor- 
tal ;  the  sword  cannot  pierce  it,  fire  cannot  consume  it,  prisons  cannot 
incarcerate  it,  fiimine  cannot  starve  it ;  all  the  violence  of  men,  stirred 
up  by  the  power  and  subtlety  of  hell,  cannot  put  it  to  death.  In  the 
person  of  its  martyrs  it  bids  defiance  to  the  will  of  the  tyrant  who  per- 
secutes it,  and  with  the  martyr's  last  breath  predicts  its  own  full  and 
final  triumphs.  The  Pagan  persecuted  the  Christian,  but  yet  Chris- 
tianity lives.  The  Koman  Catholic  persecuted  the  Protestant,  but  yet 
Protestantism  lives.  The  Protestant  persecuted  the  Roman  Catholic, 
but  yet  Catholicism  lives.  The  Church  of  England  persecuted  tho 
Nonconibrmists,  and  yet  Nonconformity  lives.  Nonconformists  perse- 
cuted Episcopalians,  yet  Episcopacy  lives.  When  persecution  is  car- 
ried to  its  extreme  length  of  extirpating  heretics.  Truth  may  be  extin- 
guished in  one  place,  but  it  will  breiik  out  in  another.  If  opinions 
cannot  be  put  down  by  argument,  they  cannot  by  power.  Truth  gains 
14 
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the  Tictory  in  the  end,  not  only  hy  its  own  evidences,  bat  by  the  nfir 
ingB  of  its  oonfcsfiors.  Therefore,  Sir,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  esftabiirii 
peace  among  the  Pciiple,  we  must  allow  men  to  judge  freely  in  mtten 
of  religion,  and  to  cmltrairc  that  opinion  they  think  right,  without  inj 
hope  of  tenipur.ll  reward,  without  any  fear  of  temporal  punishment 


60.  AMinilCA'S  OBLWATrrtNS  TO  ENGLAND,  1 765.  — Co/,  fforr^,  te  rcpl^  to 

ToiL'aAhind^  a  member  of  tkr  MinUtry. 

The  honorable  menil)er  has  asked :  —  "  And  now  will  these  Amn^ 
icaa^i,  children  plantcni  by  our  care,  nourished  up  hy  our  indulgence,  tni 
protect ^.-d  hy  our  arms,  —  will  thoy  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite? " 
Theii  planted  hy  your  care  !  —  No,  your  oppniwions  planted  them  m 
America!  Th(;y  ilcd  Iroin  your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated  awl 
inha'^liitahle  c:ouiitrv,  \viiit<3  they  exj)06ed  theiu.<clvc9  to  almost  all  the 
hard4ii|is  to  which  huni:in  ii:itiire  is  liable  ;  and,  among  others,  to  the 
cruelties  of  a  Kira^^c  tl>o  i!t^>  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to 
say  the  uidst  formidaljlr,  ut'  niiy  People  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth; 
jmd  yot,  actuated  by  prin-'ylis  of  true Iviprli.-ih  liberty,  our  Ameriou 
brcthpii  met  all  luplsr  s  with  pU-uHin',  roiinxired  with  those  tbev 
MilT'ivl  in  tljcir  own  r.i.iry  iroiii  lh»f  luiinlri  of  those  that  shoaU 
liavc  Iks'm  their  Iriiii'ls. 

77.7/  ntinrishul  ?/;>  'y  your  inihiUjrnrr ! — Thoy  ^rew  by  your 
notjl- .  t  n^  til  111!  Ai  -  !«^:i  ms  y»»u  W'sm  to  c::re  iiV-ut  them,  that 
imrc  v»;i-!«'\-  ri-.l  In  .-  -i  \'.i\:  pi-iM-iK  to  imIc  tliom,  in  ctio  departmcDt 
aUfl  ;fli  'i'l'T,  v.liii  v.Ti-'.  ]'■  .■)»;lJl^?,  ih.'  <l:;'ii;:is  uf  <K>piiiics  to  Some  meD^ 
?K.T'»  (if  ;li!.;  il  M-  •, .'  !.(  T.)  j-vy  out  t^nrir  lilNTtics  to  inisi'oprcj^cnt  tk-ir 
liCtioiH,  :!ii  i  t  I  nr.'v  u:-mi  th«jiii ;  \\v  \\  wli'-^c  Ihrli.mnr,  en  many  occ.i- 
v.ioiis,  li;i.^  (•:..".-■  I  tii  •  M.-.l  of  th<;.s»;  .-mw  i»f  Ij-v-rty  to  ro^oil  within 
'.h.uii:  i:i;ii  |»ri.Mii»i.  1  to  tlie  hi;:h«*>t  S";its  of  j:^^tic^^  some  who,  tn 
my  kiMMv ;,' 1  f ',  WTO  .l'Iii  1,  by  ^oiir^  to  a  iMnvrn  C(»untry,  to  cscajf 
i>viiMir  biuii'Mit  to  llji'  liMF  of  a  cmirt  of  ju  ti<o  in  ihoir  own. 

77/' 7/  /ii'f*ffv//v/  l^,'  yuiir  arms/  —  Tlii'V  li:iv-.»  n.)bly  taken  up  amii' 
in  yuui*  'li-I'i-n  ■.* !  -■ '!.:ivc  ox^^rtod  a  valor,  uiiii«].t  their  constant  aal 
labmoiis  inliit-.-y.  ''ir  tlio  dolonco  of  a  country  who^o  frontier  was 
drcuchoJ  in  M  ..  1,  -'.ix^U  its  interior  parts  yiilli'l  all  its  little  saviog)! 
t«)  your  ';:n  )ln  J  1.  Anl,  Iwlieve  me,  —  roni'*in'M?r  I  this  day  toil 
you  so,  —  tli.it  -ir:  •  <.iirit  of  freedom  which  actuated  that  People  at 
first  will  fi- .•..:?:;  ■  : .'  t'i:rn  still;  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain 
myself  iurth' r.  (Ii  I  knows  I  do  not  at  thi.s  time  n;e.ik  from  motivt^ 
of  j»arty  h"it.  W'ti.it  I  di^liver  arc  the  genuine  sontimenta  of  niv 
heart.  Ilowcv-.r  .-ii-*rM>r  to  me,  in  general  knowledge  and  exp«- 
rioncc,  the  rc';.:;!  I'-le  bt^ly  of  thi.-<  IloiLse  may  be,  yet  I  claim  tu 
know  nionj  of  Aincrica  tlian  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been 
cjonversant  in  tii:it  eountry.  Th(j  Peo|.lo,  I  believe,  arc  as  truljf 
loyal  a^  any  Hii'>je(u«i  tlic  King  has ;  but  tlicy  are  a  People  jealous  ot 
their  lilxrtit.v,  and  who  will  vindicate  them  to  the  last  drop  of  thcii 
biood,  if  thev  slionll  ever  l)e  violated. 
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•L  RKPLT  10  LORD  NORTH,  1774.  —  Col.  Barri.    Bom,  1737 ;  diad,  1802. 

Whea  tnteOIgenoe  of  the  destmction  of  th«  tea  at  Bost(ui,  Dec  18, 1773,  reached  Englaiid,  it 
VMS  made  the  iobject  of  a  mc^iKifre  fh)m  the  Throne  to  b«jth  IIooiteB  of  Parliament.  The  bill 
■hatting  ap  the  port  of  Boston  followed.  Then  succeeded  two  more  measures,  by  one  of  which 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  entirely  subverted,  and  the  nomination  of  coonciUors. 
masistratea,  and  all  ciril  dflicers,  vested  in  the  Crown  *,  and  by  the  other  it  was  provided,  thnt 
If  any  perwm  were  indicted  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  murder,  or  any  other 
capital  ottence,  and  it  should  apitear  to  the  Oovcmor,  by  information  on  oath,  that  the  act  was 
oommitted  in  the  exercise  or  aid  of  the  maj^lstracy  in  suppressing  tumults  and  riots,  and  thot 
a  flUr  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the  province,  he  should  send  the  person  so  indicted  to  any  other 
oniony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  for  trial.  While  the  two  measures  last  named  were  pending,  the 
fcOowing  remarks  were  made  in  Parliament  by  Col.  Borr^. 

Sir,  this  proposition  is  so  glaring ;  so  unprecedented  in  any  former 
proceedings  of  Parliament ;  so  unwarranted  by  any  delay,  denial  or 
provocation  of  justicse, in  America;  so  big^with  misery  and  oppression 
to  that  oonntry,  and  with  danger  to  this,' —  that  the  first  blush  of  it 
is  sufficient  to  alarm  and  rouse  mo  to  opposition.  It  is  proposed  to 
sdematize  a  whole  People  as  persecutors  of  innocence,  and  men  inca- 
pd^e  of  doing  justice ;  yet  you  have  not  a  single  fact  on  which  to 
ground  that  imputation !  I  expected  the  noble  Lord  would  have  sup- 
ported this  motion  by  producing  instances  in  which  officers  of  Govem- 
nient  in  America  had  been  prosecuted  with  unremitting  vengeance, 
and  brought  to  cruel  and  dishonorable  deaths,  by  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  American  juries.  But  he  has  not  produced  one  such 
instanoe;  and  I  will  toll  you  more,  Sir,— he  cannot  produce  one !  The 
instances  which  have  happened  are  directly  in  the  teeth  of  his  propo- 
sition.  Col.  Preston  and  the  soldiers  who  shed  the  blood  of  the  Peo- 
ple were  fairly  tried,  and  fully  acquitted.  It  was  an  American  jury, 
a  New  England  jury,  a  Boston  jury,  which  tried  and  acquitted  them. 
Col.  Preston  has,  under  his  hand,  publicly  declared  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  very  town  in  which  their  fellow-citizens  had  been  sacrificed  were 
his  advocates  and  defenders.  Is  this  the  return  you  make  them  ?  Is 
this  the  encouragement  you  give  them  to  persevere  in  so  laudable  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  moderation?  But  the  noble  Lord  says,  "We 
must  now  show  the  Americans  tliat  we  will  no  longer  sit  quiet  under 
their  insults."  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  declamation,  unbe- 
coming the  character  and  place  of  him  who  utters  it.  In  what 
moment  have  you  been  quiet  ?  Has  n(;t  your  Government,  for  many 
joars  post,  been  a  ^ries  of  irritating  and  oficnsive  measures,  without 
policy,  principle  or  moderation  ?  Have  not  your  troops  and  your 
ships  made  a  vain  and  iasulting  r>arade  in  their  streets  and  in  Uieir 
harbors?  Have  you  not  stim  ilated  discontent  into  disaffection,  and 
are  you  not  now  goading  dissHiicction  into  rebellion  ?  Can  you  expect 
to  be  well  informed  when  you  listen  only  to  partisans  ?  Can  you 
expect  to  do  justice  when  you  will  not  hear  the  accused  ? 

Let  the  banners  be  once  spread  in  America,  and  you  aie  an  undone 
People.  You  are  urmng  this  desperate,  this  destructive  issue.  In 
absenting  to  your  late  Bill,?'  I  resisted  the  violence  of  America  at  the 
hazard  of  my  popularity  there.  I  now  resist  your  frenzy  at  the  same  risk 

*  Hie  Boston  Pbrt  Bill ;  for  hii  vote  in  fiaror  of  which  the  portrait  of  Barr6  itm 
1  firun  Fwieuil  lUU 
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horc.  I  know  the  vast  superioritj  of  your  discipliuod  troops  orer  Um 
Provincials  ;  liut  liewarc  how  you  supply  the  want  of  diacipliDe  bjd» 
pcratiu[i !  ^Vhut  madness  is  it  that  prompts  you  to  attempt  obtaining 
that  by  fi>r:;c  which  you  may  more  ccrtiiinly  procuro  by  requisitioa? 
Tiio  Aiiiorioaiis  may  l>c  flattered  into  anything;  but  they  are  too  vmA 
like  3'oui'8jlves  to  fo  driven.  Have  some  indulgence  for  your  own 
likeness;  resjxvt  th'/ir  sturdy  English  virtue;  retract  your  odiau 
exertions  uf  auth.irity,  and  romem(>er  that  the  first  step  towards  mak- 
ing them  contribute  to  your  wants  is  to  reconcile  them  to  your  Got- 
ernmont. 


62.  BOLD  PRKIHtTIONS,  Vtb.—John  JFitke:    Born,  1111  \  tfictf,  1797. 

Mr.  Spkakkh  :  The  Address  to  the  Kins;,  upon  the  disturbanon 
in  North  Ameriwi,  now  reporte<l  from  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  appi^rs  to  be  unfounded,  rash,  and  sanguinary.  It  dram 
the  sword  unjustly  against  Ameri(»a.  It  mentions,  Sir,  the  par- 
ticular Provinv?e  of  Massac^hu**etts  Bay  as  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion. 
Tiio  other  Prnviu'-fs  are  held  out  to  our  indignation  as  aiding  and 
abettin-j;.  Ariruinriits  h.ive  }K>cn  eniiiloyol  to  involve  them  in  all  the 
i!«)n^ti  iut.'n:'c^5  uf  an  o'vii,  <l<v.*lared  ro'K?lli(»n,  and  to  obtain  the  fullest 
•M*di.'i-s  tor  our  olii-iTS  anl  tnK)ps  to  act  ai^ainst  them  as  rebels. 
Whether  their  pr-  sMit  state  is  th;it  of  nMlion,  or  of  a  fit  and  jurt 
nisistanco  to  uiihiwrul  acts  of  j)o\ver,  —  re-istancc  to  our  attempts  to 
rob  them  of  th''ir  i)ro|)crty  and  libtTtics,  as  they  imagine, —  I  shall 
not  declare.  Tuis  t  know  :  a  sncrrss/iif  resistance  is  a  revolution,  not 
a  re^)cllion  !  lu'S.illiou  indeed  ap[)04irs  on  the  hick  of  a  flr/i ng  enemj; 
but  .RcritJnfi«ni  jJtuuf'S  on  the  brtmst  plate  of  thn  victorious  trornor. 
Who  can  tell,  Sir,  whether,  in  e<.)iisei|uence  of  this  day^s  violent  and 
mad  Address  to  his  Majo^sty,  the  s /abSard  may  not  Ix;  thrown  awaj 
by  them  as  well  as  by  us  ;  and,  should  success  attend  them,  whether, 
in  a  few  yiiJirs,  the  in  lepcndeiit  Amerie^nis  may  not  celebrate  the 
glorious  era  of  the  Ilevulution  of  177^"),  as  we  do  that  of  1  OSS  ? 

The  policy,  Sir,  of  this  measure,  I  c^in  no  more  comprehend,  than  I 
(jan  Jicknow'ledge  tlie  jiLstice  of  it.  Is  your  force  adejjuate  to  the 
att^inipt?  lam  satisfied  it  is  not.  1  Jos  ton,  indeed,  you  ma  v  lay  in 
.Lshes,  or  it  may  he  njude  a  strong  garrison;  but  the  Pn.>vint.»o  will  be 
lost  to  yon.  J5nston  will  l)e  like  Gibraltar.  You  will  bobl,  in  the 
i^rovimrc  of  Mas^i^'husetts  Bay,  JW  you  do  in  S|n»in,  a  single  town, 
while  the  whole  country  remains  in  the  j)ower  and  |)Osseh«ion  of  tha 
eiieniy.  Where  your  fleets  and  armies  are  stationed,  the  possession 
will  Ik)  secunvl,  while  they  continue  ;  but  all  the  rest  will  be  lost.  In 
the  great  scale  of  empire,  you  will  deeline,  1  fear,  from  the  decision 
of  this  day;  and  the  Americans  will  rise  to  independence,  to  power, 
to  all  the  greatness  of  the  most  renowned  States !  For  they  build  on 
the  solid  basis  of  general  public  lilwrty. 

I  tremble,  Sir,  at  the  almost  certain  consequences  of  such  an 
Address,  founded  in  cruelty  and  injustice,  equally  contrary  to  the 
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Boond  maxims  of  true  policy,  and  the  unerring  rule  of  natural  right 
Hie  Americans  will  certainly  defend  their  property  and  their  liberties 
with  the  spirit  which  our  ancestors  exerted,  and  which,  I  hope,  we 
should  exert,  on  a  like  occasion.  They  will  sooner  declare  themselves 
independent,  and  risk  every  consequence  of  such  a  contest,  than  submit 
to  the  galling  yoke  which  Administration  is  preparing  for  them.  An 
Address  of  this  sanguinary  nature  cannot  fail  of  driving  them  U) 
despair.  They  will  see  that  you  are  preparing,  not  only  to  draw  the 
sword,  but  to  bum  the  scabbard.  In  the  most  harsh  manner  you  are 
declaring  them  rebels!  Every  idea  of  a  reconciliation  will  now 
vanish.  They  will  pursue  the  most  vigorous  course  in  their  own 
defence.  The  whole  continent  of  North  America  will  be  dismembered 
from  Great  Britain,  and  the  wide  arch  of  the  raised  Empire  will  fall. 
But  may  the  just  vengeance  of  the  People  overtake  the  authors  of 
these  pernicious  Counsels !  May  the  loss  of  the  first  Province  of  the 
Empire  be  speedily  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  heads  of  those  Ministers 
who  have  persisted  in  these  wicked,  these  fatal,  these  most  disastrous 


18.  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AMERICANS  IMPRACTICABLE,  1776.— JoAn  ff^ittet. 

Sir,  it  ill  becomes  the  duty  and  dignity  of  Parliament  to  lose  itself 
in  such  a  Msome  adulatory  Address  to  the  Throne  as  that  now  pro- 
posed. We  ought  rather.  Sir,  to  approach  it  with  sound  and  whole- 
some advice,  and  even  with  remonstrances,  against  the  Ministers  who 
have  precipitated  the  Nation  into  ah  unjust,  ruinous,  murderous  and 
felonious  war.  I  call  the  war  with  our  brethren  in  America  an  unjust 
and  felonious  war,  because  the  primary  cause  and  confessed  origin  of 
it  is  to  attempt  to  take  their  money  from  them  without  their  consent, 
contrary  to  the  common  rights  of  all  mankind,  and  those  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  English  Constitution  for  which  Hampden 
bled.  I  assert,  Sir,  that  it  is  a  murderous  war,  because  it  is  an  effort 
to  deprive  men  of  their  lives  for  standing  up  in  the  defence  of  their 
property  and  their  clear  rights.  Such  a  war,  I  fear.  Sir,  will  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  this  devoted  Kingdom.  Sir,  is  any 
Minister  weak  enough  to  flatter  himself  with  the  conquest  of  the 
Americans  ?  You  cannot,  with  all  your  allies,  —  with  all  the  mer- 
cenary ruffians  of  the  North,  —  you  cannot  effect  so  wicked  a  purpose. 
The  Americans  will  dispute  every  inch  of  territory  with  you,  every 
narrow  pass,  every  strong  defile,  every  Thermopylae,  every  Bunker's 
Uill !  More  than  half  Uie  Empire  is  already  lost,  and  almost  all  the 
rest  is  in  confusion  and  anarchy.  We  have  appealed  to  the  sword  ; 
and  what  have  we  gained  ?  Bunker's  Hill  only,  —  and  that  with  the 
loss  of  twelve  hundred  men !  Are  we  to  pay  as  dear  for  the  rest  of 
America  ?  The  idea  of  the  conquest  of  that  immense  country  is  as 
romantic  as  unjust. 

The  honorable  Gentleman  who  moved  this  Address  says,  «*  The 
Americans  have  been  treated  with  lenitv."     Will  &ot8  justify  the 
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areertion?  Was  your  IVistnn  P(irt>  Hill  a  measure  of  lenity  ?  Wv 
your  Fishery  Bill  a  incayuro  of  lenity  ?  \Vu<t  your  Bill  for  tikiiie 
%way  the  charter  of  Ma-ssaehusctts  Huy  a  niu^isure  of  lenity,  or  efeo 
if  justice  ?  I  omit  your  many  other  ^n>ss  ]iruvocatioDd  and  inBultB. 
by  which  the  brave  Americans  have  ))w.n  driven  t^i  their  pnsent  state. 
Sir,  I  disapprove,  not  only  the  evil  spirit  of  this  wliulo  Address,  \mx 
likewise  the  wretchc<i  adulation  of  aim  st  every  part  of  it.  My  widi 
and  hope,  therefore,  is,  that  it  will  be  rejected  by  this  House ;  and  tbi 
another,  dutiful  yet  decent,  manly  Address,  will  be  presented  to  hi« 
Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  sheathe- the  sword,  prevent  the  further 
effusion  of  the  blood  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  adopc  some  luode  o:' 
negotiation  with  the  general  Congress,  in  oompliauce  with  their 
repeated  petition,  thereby  restoring  peace  and  luumonj  to  thi^  dL:- 
tracted  Empire. 

M.  RKP^Y  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  QKATrOV.  —  LordTkmriom, 

Edwmni  Thurluw,  who  rem;  to  lie  L'>nl  High  ChAnc^llor  of  Great  Britola,  wm  born  !■  1T3L 
and  dieil  In  18' H).  HuIUt,  in  Iii^i  "  Rvminiio'iice^"  m>-s  :  "  It  wms  my  gond  fbrtoM  to  hnr  hii 
o(fl(tbntt<^l  n')>1y  tn  the  Ihik*-  df  (inift'in,  wh'>  n'pr-KirhtNl  l/vn\  Thurtow  with  hif  plebtrtoD  extnc- 
tion,  ami  hin  piinit  :i  lmi««i  >ti  iiit-i  t»i  •  ]».-«T.i;r»'.  Hi-*  I/Tl'hjp  h:ul  spoken  t'-i  often,  and  besxa 
to  U*  ht:»r.l  with  :i  liMl  Imt  vi-i»>l.-  liiii'iti—K?  • ;  ftii'l,  iiml-r  th'.':<ecirciinwtinct*«,  hi>  ira««UAC«-i 
in  the  niariiii-r  wc  li..\r  iii'-iiti  mi-l.  I. t  1  Tliurlnw  r-ise  frmi  th-;  Wf>iixiok, ami  advanc««l ilnviy 
to  iJie  iU:u:i?  from  wliivli  th«'  ('li:ini'.'ll>>r  jri-n-r-iUy  adiln-H**-,!  iht;  ]I«>usi>  of  Ij^mK  .in  i  lh«,  "jv 
Inj:  (»n  thr  Ihiki*  ihi»  l'i-»k  of  Jove  wlitn  ho  Iki*  ^:r.ciM-«l  ih'?  thunil«'r,  he  muiI  (iu  a  kTcltt«r-/ 
voiiv),  *■  I  lua  nni:t/.>'«l  iit  t)ii>  :iUiirk  which  xh'-  uuhlc  Duke  lius  iniule  ou  mc*  Then,  rouii^  Lb 
T«ilce, — '  Yts,  my  L^l^L^,  1  am  amuzod/  &o." 

I  AM  aninzc^l  at  tho  :itt;u*k  whit*h  the  no])le  Duke  has  made  on  me. 
Yi>s,  my  Tionl^,  T  am  aiiui/.e'l  at  his  (Iracii'rt  sjKJOch.  The  noble  Duke 
cannot  Iw^k  Ix'foro  liim,  ix'hiiul  him,  or  on  either  side  of  him,  without 
fHving  some  uohh  lV«»r  who  owes  his  seat  in  this  House  to  his  success^- 
ful  exertions  in  tlu;  j>n»{t'.-^<ion  to  which  I  Mong.  Does  he  not  fed 
that  it  is  as  honorable  to  owe  it  to  these,  as  to  Iwing  the  accident  o/* an 
awiJeut  ?  To  all  thes(i  no}»le  Lords  the  language  of  the  noble  Duke 
is  as  applicable,  and  jls  insulting,  as  it  is  to  myself.  But  I  do  not  fear 
to  meet  it  single  and  alone. 

No  one  venenites  the  Peenige  mon^  than  I  do ;  but,  my  Iiords,  I 
niiLst  say  that  the  Peera;^  solicited  7/*^,  —  not  I  the  Pceraire.  Nav, 
more,  —  T  can  say,  aiil  in'll  say,  tliat,  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  a? 
SiK^aker  of  this  riirlit  hoiu)nible  irous(\  as  keeper  of  the  grejit  seal, 
as  miardian  of  his  Maji^sty's  Cf^nsttieiice,  as  \jord  High  Chancellor 
of  Kngland,  —  nay,  even  in  that  character  alone  in  which  the  uobl* 
Duke  would  think  it  an  affront  to  l)0  considereil,  but  which  charac- 
ter n(mc  Gin  <leny  me,  —  as  a  man,  —  I  am,  at  this  moment,  as  respect- 
able, —  I  lx!g  leave  to  add,  I  am  ils  nmeh  resjKxjted,  — us  the  proudest 
Peer  I  now  look  down  ui)on ! 

66.  WORTH  OF  TRESKXT  KiPULARlTY.  -  /x>r(/  Manffitld.    Bom,  1705  j  diedj  17W. 

Ajraiuit  I'urli.imciitary  oxt-mi/Jon  from  Rrri'>t  f.ir  dcM,  May  9, 1T70. 

It  lias  l)0t;n  imputed  to  mo  by  tlie  noble  Rirl  *  on  my  left,  that  I, 
too,  am  running  the  nice  of  poi^ularity.     If  the  noble  Earl  means,  bj 

*  The  Earl  of  CbathAin. 
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popularifyt  that  applause  bestowed  by  after  ages  on  good  and  mta- 
oiiB  actions,  I  have  long  been  straggling  in  that  race :  to  what  purpose, 
nil-trying  Time  can  alone*  determine.  Bat  if  he  means  that  mushroom 
popalarity,  which  is  raised  without  merit,  and  lost  without  a  crime,  he 
m  mach  mistaken  in  his  opinion.  I  defy  the  noble  Earl  to  point  out  a 
single  action  of  my  life  in  which  the  popularity  of  the  times  ever  hud 
tbe  smallest  influence  on  my  determination.  I  thank  God  I  have  a 
more  permanent  and  steady  rule  for  my  conduct  —  the  dictates  of  my 
cwn  breast  Those  who  have  foregone  that  pleasing  advice,  and  given 
up  their  minds  to  the  slavery  of  every  popular  impulse,  I  sincerely 
pity :  I  pity  diem  still  mote,  if  vanity  leads  them  to  mistake  the  shouts 
of  a  mob  for  the  trumpet  o^  fame.  Experience  might  inform  them 
that  many,  who  have  been  saluted  with  the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day, 
have  received  its  execrations  the  next ;  and  many,  who,  by  the  popular- 
ity of  their  own  times,  have  been  held  up  as  spotless  patriots,  have, 
nevertheless,  appeared  on  the  historian*s  page,  when  truth  has  triumphed 
over  delusion,  the  assassins  of  liberty.  Why,  then,  the  noUe  Earl  can 
think  I  am  amlntious  of  present  popularity,  that  echo  of  folly  and 
shadow  of  r  ^nown,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine. 

Besides,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Bill  now  before  your  Lordships 
will  be  popular ;  it  depends  much  upon  the  caprice  of  the  day.  It 
may  not  be  popular  to  compel  people  to  pay  their  debts ;  and,  in  that 
ease,  the  present  must  be  a  very  unpopular  Bill.  It  may  not  h&  po]> 
ular,  neither,  to  take  away  any  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament ;  for  I 
▼ery  well  remember,  and  many  of  your  Lor(lshij)s  may  remember, 
that,  not  long  ago,  the  popular  cry  was  for  the  extension  of  privilege ; 
and  so  far  did  they  carry  it  at  that  time,  that'  it  was  said  the  privi- 
l^e  protected  members  even  in  criminal  actions ;  nay,  such  was  the 
power  of  popular  prejudices  over  weak  minds,  that  the  very  decisions 
of  tome  of  the  courts  were  tinctured  with  that  dextrine.  It  w&s, 
undoubtedly,  an  abominable  doctrihe ;  I  thought  so  then,  and  I  think 
so  still ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  popuhir  doctSne,  and  came  imme- 
diately from  those  who  are  called  the  friends  qf  liberty,  —  how  deserv- 
edly, time  will  show.  True  liberty,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  exist 
when  justice  is  equally  administered  td«jril,  —  to  the  king  and  to  the 
^gg^r.  Where  is  the  justice,  then,  or  where  is  the  law,  that  protects 
a  member  of  Parliament,  more  th^n  any  othjarjian,  from  the  j)unish- 
ment  due  to  his  crimes  ?  The  laws  of  this  country  allow  of  no  place, 
nor  any  employment,  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  crimes ;  and,  where  I  have 
the  honor  to  sit  as  judge,  neither  royal  |avor  nor  popular  applau^^e 
shall  ever  protect  the  guilty.  W       ^ 

— • — '\ 

60.  MAQNANIMirr  IN  POLITICS,  ITlb,— Edmund  Burke.    Bom,  1730}  died,  1707. 

A  REVENUE  from  America,  transmitted  hither?  Do  not  delude 
yourselves!  You  never  can  receive  it  —  no,  not  a  shilling!  Let  the 
Colonies  always  keep  the  idea  of  their  civil  rights  associated  with  yoilr 
Government,  and  they  will  oling  and  grapple  to  you.     These  are  ties 
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iriDol^  llMm(^  B|^t M  air, an  Btni:^  M  link!  of  i^  BMkkfcft 
oooe  be  undentood  that  your  Govenupent  naj  be  one  tfiing  aai  ikm 
pmikgea  aiioiber« — the  cement  is  jgooeyftMO  tskamm  '  ' 
bo  not  entertain  bo  weak  an  imagjnatiop  aa  tfaal  foaat 


your  bonds,  joor  affidavits  and  jonr  anlfcranotw,  yaar 
your  dearanoes,  are  what  form  the  mat  aeonritifla  or  701 
llieae  things  do  not  make  joor  Govenunent.     DeM 
paanv^  took,  aa  they  are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Ehi^iah 
that  {[ives  all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  theoL    It  k  the 
Eu^  CcHistitution,  whidi,  infbaed  throuf^  the  nr-^' 
in^B,  foods,  unites,  invigoratea,  vivifiei,  every  part  of 
down  to  the  minutest  member.  a 


Do  you  imagine  that  it  is  the  land  tax  whioh  niaea  your 
that  it  is  the  annual  vote  in  the  committee  of  anpply  Wniok  _ 
your  army  ?  or  that  it  b  the  mutiny  bill  whjjoh  iniiiireB  ii  witSTl 
and  disci^ine  ?  No !  Surely  no !.  It  is  the  love  of  tfaa  Paople;  hm 
their  attachment  to  their  Government  from  the  senae  of  the  dnp  atoka 
they  have  in  such  a  g^ous  institution,  whidi  givei  jos  ymr  anigf 
and  your  navy,  and  infuses  into  both  that  liberal  obemenee,  witkoal 
whicli  your  army  would  be  a  base  rabble,  and  your  navy  noUung  but 
rotten  timber. 

All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  sound  wild  and  chimerical  to  thi 
])rofkDe  herd  of  those  vulgar  and  mechanical  politicians,  who  have  no 
]>lace  among  us;  a  sort  of  peo{)le  who  think  that  nothing  exists  fail 
what  is  gross  and  material ;  and  who,  therefore,  far  from  being  qoaK* 
lied  to  l)e  directors  of  the  great  movement  of  Empire,  are  not  fit  to 
turn  a  wheel  in  the  macliiue.  But,  to  men  truly  initiated  and  righUj 
t:iught,  these  ruling  and  master  principles,  which,  in  the  opinion  <j 
ciuch  men  as  I  have  mentioned,  have  no  sul»stantial  existence,  aie,  in 
'ruth,  ever3*thing,  and  all  in  all.  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  set 
dom  the  truest  wisdom ;  and  a  great  Empire  amd  little  minds  go  iU 
together.  Let  us  get  an  American  revenue,  as  we  have  got  an  Amer- 
iian  Empire.  English  privileges  have  made  it  all  that  it  is ;  EngtiA 
privileges  alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be  ! 


67.  ENTERPRISE  OF  AMERICAN  OOLONICTS,  Ynb.—Edmu$td  Rurkt. 

Borke,  ihe  frrratest  of  Iiiith  Btat«^in«n,  iu»l  unxarpAMed  as  a  writer  of  Engliah  prose,  ft^ 
paired  Ui»  iiimifiliatc  buccms  m  a  Biieaker  by  a  Uidly-reguUted  voice,  aod  au  iufelicitooa  Miv- 
«Ty.  Onitinii,  tiiit  countryman  and  coiitempomryf  wrote  of  him :  "  Burke  Is  unqu^yUonaUy  tte 
flmt  oraUir  cif  the  CommonH  of  Enftland,  notwithiilaiidinff  the  want  of  enerxy*  the  want  uf  iriMt, 
and  the  want  nf  clegancef  in  his  mannttr."  **  He  was  a  pmdifry  at  nature  and  of  aoquii^tiea. 
Ho  r«id  everytliinK — he  naw  everything.  His  knowledjre  of  history  amounted  to  a  iwwer  «f 
f*  reteliin;;  ,  and,  when  he  Krceived  the  wikl  work  that  was  dobig  in  France,  that  great  polia> 
Cid  physician,  citp^izant  of  4ynii>t<ini8,  distinguished  between  the  access  of  fever  and  the  M«t 
o(  health,  an«t  what  others  cniicfive<l  to  be  the  vigor  of  her  constitution  he  knew  to  be  tht 
)>:iroxy^m  of  her  niadneM  *,  and  then,  pr»phet-like,  he  pronounced  the  destinies  of  FraiiG«|  BPi 
ia  his  pruplu'tio  fUry  admonished  nations.** 

For  some  time  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  Qld  World  been  ftd 
from  the  New.  The  scarcity  which  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a 
dvawlating  famine,  if  this  child  of  your  old  age,  —  if  America, — 
with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  chwty,  had  not  put  the  full 
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breast  of  its  ycnthful  exuberance  to  the  motith  of  its  ^ixhausted  parent 
Turning  from  the  agricultara]  resources  of  the  Coionies,  consider  the 
wealth  which  they  have  drawn  from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries.  The 
spirit  in  which  that  enterprising  employment  has  been  exercised 
ought  to  raise  your  esteem  and  admiration.  Pray,  Sir,  what  in  the 
world  is  equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  man- 
ner m  which  the  People  of  New  England  have  of  late  carried  on  the 
whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  foUow  them  among  the  tumbling  mountains 
of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Davis'  Straits,  whilst  wo  are  looking  for 
them  beneath  the  Arctic  Circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into 
the  opposite  region  of  Polar  cold,  that  they  are  at  the  antipod^,  and 
engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  South.  Falkland  Island, 
whidi  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of 
national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  the  progress  of 
their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discour- 
aging to  them  than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  the  Poles.  We 
know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the  harpoon 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their 
gigantic  game,  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by 
their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils.  Neither 
the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dex- 
terous and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most 
perilous  mode  of  hiardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
T»iished  by  this  recent  People :  a  People  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but 
in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone,  of  manhood. 

When  I  contemplate  these  things,  —  when  I  know  that  the  Colonies 
in  general  owe  little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they  are 
ihH  squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the  constraints  of  a  watchful 
and  suspicious  Government,  but  that,  through  a  wise  and  salutary  neg- 
lect, a  generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to  per- 
fection, —  when  I  reflect  upon  these  effects,  when  I  sec  how  profitable 
they  have  been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  pre- 
sunifition  in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances  melt,  and  die  away 
within  me.  My  rigor  relents.  I  pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of 
liljerty. 

68.  ON  AMERICAN  TAXATION,  April  19,  1774.— W. 

Could  anything  be  a  subject  of  more  just  alarm  to  America,  than 
to  see  you  go  out  of  the  plain  high  road  of  finance,  and  give  up  your 
most  certain  revenues  and  your  clearest  interests,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  insulting  your  Colonies  ?  No  man  ever  doubted  that  the  commodity 
of  tea  could  bear  an  imposition  of  three-pence.  But  no  commodity 
will  bear  three-pence,  or  will  bear  a  penny,  when  the  general  feelings 
of  men  are  irritated,  and  two  millions  of  men  are  resolved  not  to  pay. 
The  feelings  of  the  Colonies  were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Great 
Britain.     Theirs  were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hampden,  when 
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MDai  npoB  ht  Hm  pajmenk  of  tm^  AiDiiiflpk  WmU  „ 
ahflliogi  hftve  ruined ,Jlr.  Hampdwi'b  nrtnnel  Mbl  iMt  Iki  | 
ment  of  balf  twenty  ahillinga,  on  the  prindplA  it  im  ~ 
voakLhaveniadehiQiadave!  It  k  the  mi^  ^  tibuft  j_ 
wfaioh  JOQ  aie  so  fimd,  and  not  the  irei|^  of  Ifae  daW,  Ihillhl 
Amerioaai  are  unable  and  unwilling  to  bear.  Yoa  mo,  ttn«lH^# 
this  moment,  in  the  awkward  ntoaiioQ  of  fl^iting  ftr  %wlbmttmi  ft 


qmddity;  a  thing  that  wants,  not  oqIt  a  anbyineii,  M  mm^ 


jfor  a  thing  whioh  is  ndlher  afastiaot  ii|^ 
e^joymMit. 

Inaj  tell  yon,  Sir,  that  joor  dignity  is  tied  to  it    J 
it  happens,  bat  this  dignity  of  yours  is  a  terrible  ineambniwe  to  jmi 


tar  it  has  of  late  been  e?er  at  war  with  yoor  interest^  joor  eqpih 


and  every  idea  of  your  policy.  Show  the  tlung  yoa  i 
reasGD,  show  it  to  be  ocHnmon  sense,  show  it  to  be  the  wmtm^ 
obtaining  some  nse&l  end,  and  then  I  am  content  to  nDinr  it#il 
dignity  jaa  please.  But  what  dignity  is  deriTed  &ma  the  sam- 
▼eranoe  m  absurdity,  is  more  than  I  ever  could  disoom !  Lot  VtSri 
embrace  some  system  or  other  before  we  end  this  seasioiL  Bo  yot 
mean  to  tax  America,  and  to  draw  a  productive  revenue  from  thenes? 
If  you  do,  speak  out:  name,  fix,  ascertain  this  reyenoe;  settle  its 
quantity ;  define  its  objects  ;  provide  for  its  collection ;  and  then  fi|^ 
when  you  have  sometblig  to  fight  for.  If  you  murder,  rob;  if  you 
kill,  take  possession :  and  do  not  appear  in  the  character  of  w*f^i««M«, 
as  well  as  assassins,  —  violeut,  vindictive,  bloody  and  tyranmcal«  wiUh 
out  an  object.     But  may  better  counsels  guide  you ! 


69.    DESPOTISM  INCOHPATIBLB  WITH  BIQHT,  1Y88.— M. 

Mt  Lords,  you  have  now  heard  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  BiMt- 
ings  governs  the  part  of  Asia  subjected  to  the  British  empire.  Here 
he  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  he  is  a  despotic  prince ;  that  he  is  to 
use  arbitrary  power ;  and,  of  course,  all  his  acts  are  covered  with  that 
shield.  "  I  know,"  says  he,  "  the  Constitution  of  Asia  only  from  its 
practice."  Will  your  Lordships  submit  to  hear  the  corrupt  practioa 
of  mankind  made  the  principles  of  Government  ?  He  have  arbitruT 
power! — My  Lords,  the  East-India  Company  have  not  ariitniy 
power  to  give  him ;  the  King  has  no  arbitrary  power  to  give  lusi; 
your  Lordships  have  not ;  nor  the  Commons ;  nor  the  whole  Legisla- 
ture. We  have  no  arbitrary  power  to  give,  because  arbitrary  power 
is  a  thing  which  neither  any  man  can  hold  nor  any  man  can  give. 
No  man  can  lawfully  govern  himself  according  to  his  own  will, — modi 
less  can  one  person  be  governed  by  the  will  of  another.  We  are  all 
bom  in  subjection,  —  all  born  equally,  high  and  low,  governors  and  gov* 
cmed,  in  subjection  to  one  great,  immutable,  preexistent  law,  prior  to 
all  our  devices,  and  prior  to  all  our  contrivances,  paramount  to  all  our 
ideas  and  to  all  our  sensations,  antecedent  to  our  very  existence,  by 
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which  we  are  knit  and  connected  in  the  eternal  frame  of  tbe  uniyerBC, 
oat  of  which  we  cannot  stir. 

This  great  Uiw  does  not  arise  from  our  conventions  or  compacts ;  on 
*be  ccHitrarjy  it  gives  to  our  conventions  and  compacts  all  the  fi)roe.  and 
sanction  ihej  can  have ;  — ^it  does  not  arise  firom  our  vain  institutions. 
Every  good  gift  is  of  God ;  all  power  is  of  God ;  —  and  He  who  has  given 
the  power,  and  from  whom  alone  it  oriffioates,  will  never  suffer  the 
exercise  of  it  to  be  practised  upon  any  less  solid  foundation  than  the 
power  itself.  If,  then,  all  dominion  of  man  over  man  is  the  effect  of  the 
divine  disposition,  it  is  bound  by  the  eternal  laws  of  Him  that  gave  it, 
with  which  no  human  authority  can  dispense ;  neither  he  that  exer- 
dses  it,  nor  even  those  who  are  subject  to  it ;  and,  if  they  were 
mad  enough  to  make  an  express  compact,  that  should  release  their 
magistrate  from  his  duty,  and  should  declare  their  lives,  liberties  and 
properties,  dependent  upon,  not  rules  and  laws,  but  his  mere  capricious 
will,  that  covenant  would  be  void. 

This  arbitrary  power  is  not  to  be  had  by  conquest.  Nor  can  any 
sovereign  have  it  by  succession;  for  no  man  can  succeed  to  fraud, 
lapine,  and  violence.  Those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  arbi- 
trary power  are  alike  criminal ;  and  there  is  no  man  but  is  bound  to 
resist  it  to  the  best  of  his  power,  wherever  it  shall  show  its  hoe  to 
the  world. 

Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  in  eternal  enmity.  Name  me  a  magis- 
trate, and  I  will  name  property ;  name  mc  power,  and  I  will  name 
protection.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  it  is  blasphemy  in  religion, 
it  is  wickedness  in  politics,  to  say  that  any  man  can  have  arbitrary 
power.  In  every  patent  of  office  tlie  duty  is  included.  For  what 
else  does  a  magistrate  exist  ?  To  suppose  for  power,  is  an  absurdity 
in  idea.  Judges  are  guided  and  governed  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
justice,  to  which  we  are  all  subject.  We  may  bite  our  chains,  if  we 
will ;  but  we  shall  be  made  to  know  ourselves,  and  be  taught  that  man 
is  bom  to  be  governed  by  law  ;  and  he  that  will  substitute  vnU  in  the 
place  of  it  is  an  enemy  to  Gtxl. 


80.  IMPEACHMENT  OF   WARREN  HASTINQS,  1788 Id, 

TlM  unremitting  energy  of  Biirke*s  appeals,  In  the  prosecntion  of  Hastings,  was  a  sotject 
of  wonder  at  the  time,  and  Is  a  lasting  memorial  of  bis  seal  in  what  he  beliered  an  honest 
cause,  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Hastings  himself  has  said  of  Burke's  eloquence  against 
him,  —  **  For  the  first  half-hour,  I  looked  up  to  the  orator  in  a  rererie  of  wonder;  and,  during 
that  tfane,  I  felt  myself  the  most  culpable  man  on  earth."  The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  coni- 
menoed  in  Westminster  Hall,  Feb.  18, 1788.  The  whole  process  occupied  ten  years,  from  1786 
to  1796.    On  the  23d  of  April,  1790,  Hastings  was  acquitted  by  a  large  ml^joTity  of  the  Peers. 

Mt  Lords,  I  do  not  mean  now  to  go  further  than  just  to  remind 
your  li^rdshipe  of  this,  —  that  Mr.  Hastings'  government  was  one 
whole  system  of  oppression,  of  robbery  of  individuals,  of  spoliation 
of  the  public,  and  of  supersession  of  the  whole  system  of  the  English 
Government,  in  order  to  vest  in  the  worst  of  the  natives  all  the 
power  that  could  possibly  exist  in  any  Government ;  in  order  to  defeat 
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dw  ends  vhidi  all  Oovenune&ts  oughti  in  wwiMnn,  tD  htm  n 
In^ihe  name  of  tho  Commons  of  Ibglaiid,  I  charge  all  tUa  vflNf 
opon  Warren  Haadngs,  in  thia  laat  oumMnt  of  mj  appUoain  to  Mi 

My  Lorda^  what  is  it  that  we  want  here,  to  a  great  aei  of  HiMri 
jnatioe  ?  Do  we  want  a  caose,  m  j  Lorda  I  Yoa  have  th*  enia  # 
oppreraed  princes,  of  undone  womoi  of  the  fiiat  nude,  of  imItMk 
I^Tinoes,  and  of  wasted  ELingdoms. 

Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  Lorda!  When  waa  tlma  bd  ani 
iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  one? — No,  mj  LovdbbfH 


must  not  look  to  punish  any  other  sooh  deUnqaent 
Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  subatanoe  enough  in  IndiA  to 
such  another  delinquent. 

My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  yon  want  ?  Yoa  have  beihn  i 
Ooromons  of  Great  Britain  as  proaecutora ;  and  I  believe^  my  hatkt 
that  the  sun,  in  his  beneficent  progrees  round  the  world,  doea  Ml 
behold  a  more  glorious  sight  than  that  of  men,  aeparatod  from  a  tmtHi 
people  by  the  material  bounds  and  faarriera  of  nature,  wnitod  bgrAa 
bond  of  a  social  and  moral  community ;  —  all  the  OominanB  of  S^ 
land  resenting,  as  their  own,  the  indignities  and  cruel tiea  thai  ait 
offered  to  all  the  peoj)le  of  India. 

Do  we  want  a  tribunal  ?  My  Lords,  no  example  of  antiqui^, 
nothing  in  the  moiieni  world,  nothing  in  the  range  of  human  imag^ 
at  ion,  can  supply  \js  with  a  tribunal  like  this.  Wo  commit  safely  ths 
interests  of  India  and  humanity  into  your  hands.  Therefore,  it  ii 
with  confidence  that,  ordered  by  the  Commons, 

I  inii)oach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  high  crimes  and  ni^ 
dcmcjinors. 

1  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  ia 
Parliament  assembled,  whose  Parliamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great  ^ritan, 
whose  national  character  he  has  dishonored. 

I  imjMiach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  km, 
rights  and  liberties,  he  has  subverted ;  whose  properties  he  has 
dcvstroyed ;  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate. 

I  im[x^ch  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of  those  eternal  laws  of 
jiL*«tice  which  he  has  \iolated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which  he  hai 
cruelly  outraged,  injured  and  oppressed,  in  both  sexes,  in  every  age^ 
runk,  situation,  and  condition  of  life. 


61.  PERORATION  AGAINST  WARREN  UASTUHQS.— Edmund  Bitrk9. 

My  Lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the  name  of  the  Commona,  and 
surrounded  by  them,  I  attest  the  retiring,  I  attest  the  advancing  genor^ 
at  ions,  between  which,  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  eternal  order,  we 
stand.  We  ciiW  this  Nation,  we  call  the  world  to  witness,  that  the  Gon- 
mons  have  shrunk  from  no  labor ;  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  pnh 
varication,  that  we  have  made  no  compromise  with  crime;  that  we  haic 
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not  feared  odj  odium  whatsoever,  in  the  long  warfare  which  we  nave 
'sarried  on  with  the  crimes,  with  the  vices,  with  the  exorbitant  wealth, 
with  the  enormous  and  overpowering  influence  of  Eastern  corruption. 

My  Lords,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  us  in  such  a  state 
that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  some  great 
mutations.  There  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  which  defies  all 
•  mutation :  that  which  existed  before  the  world,  and  will  survive  the 
fiibric  of  the  world  itself,  —  I  mean  justice  ;  that  justice  which,  ema- 
nating from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast  of  every  one  of  us, 
given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard  to  ourselves  and  with  regard  to 
others,  and  which  will  stand,  afler  this  globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  our 
advocate  or  our  accuser,  before  the  great  Judge,  when  He  comes  to  call 
upon  us  for  the  tenor  of  a  well-^pent  life. 

My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  share  in  every  fate  with  your  Lord- 
ships ;  there  is  nothing  sinister  which  can  happen  to  you,  in  which  we 
shall  not  all  be  involved ;  and,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  we  shall  be 
subjected  to  some  of  those  frightful  changes  which  we  have  seen,  — 
if  it  should  happen  that  your  Lordships,  stripped  of  all  the  decorous 
distinctions  of  human  society,  should,  by  hands  at  once  base  and  cruel, 
he  led  to  those  scaffolds  and  machines  of  murder  upon  which  great 
kin^  and  glorious  queens  have  shed  their  blood,  amidst  the  prelates, 
amidst  the  nobles,  amidst  the  magistrates,  who  supported  their  thrones, 
—  may  you  in  those  moments  feel  that  consolation  which  I  am  per- 
suaded they  felt  in  the  critical  moments  of  their  dreadful  agony ! 

My  Lords,  if  you  must  fall,  may  you  so  fall !  but,  if  you  stand,  — 
and  stand  I  trust  you  will, — together  with  the  fortune  of  this  ancient 
monarchy,  together  with  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  this  great 
and  illustrious  Kingdom,  may  you  stand  as  unimpeachcd  in  honor  as 
in  power ;  may  you  stand,  not  as  a  substitute  for  virtue,  but  as  an 
ornament  of  virtue,  as  a  security  for  virtue ;  may  you  stand  long,  and 
long  stand  the  terror  of  tyrants  ;  may  you  stand  the  refuge  of  afflicted 
Nations ;  may  you  stand  a  sacred  temple,  for  the  perpetual  residence 
of  an  inviolable  justice ! 


02.  TO  THE  ETiECTORS  OF  BRISTTOL.— Edmund  Burke. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day^I  can  never  sufficiently  express 
my  gratitude  unto  you  for  having  set  me  in  a  place  wherein  I  could 
lend  the  slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable  designs.  If  I  have  had 
my  share  in  any  measure  giving  quiet  to  private  property  and  private 
conscience ;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  securing  to  families  the  best 
possession,  peace ;  if  I  have  joined  in  reconciling  kings  to  their  sub- 
jects, and  subjects  to  their  prince ;  if  I  have  assisted  to  Joosen  the 
foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  and  taught  him  to  look  for  his  protec- 
tion to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  for  his  comfort  to  the  good  will  of 
Ms  countrymen  ;  if  I  have  thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men 
in  the  best  of  their  actions,  —  I  can  shut  the  book ;  —  I  might  wish 

^"^ACfu  dee  .A^^^^^*^^'"' 


ktrmi  a  pagv  or  two  more, — bot'iiiii  ii 
hiTO  not  Imd  in  Tain. 


And  now,  GenUemen,  on  thii  nrioMi  day,  wim  I 
to  make  op  m j  aeooont  with  jon,  let  me  tdu  to  mymlf 
of  honeat  pride,  on  the  nature  of  the  duugea  that  an 
do  not  here  stand  before  joaaoeoBeddrvenalilj,  or  of     _ 
It  is  not  said  that,  in  the  long  period  of  mj  aerYiee,  I  hamb 
inatanoe,  morifioed  the  aliffhteBt  of  your  inteierta  to  mj 
m  J  ibrtone.     It  is  not  aUeood  thU,  to  gratify  any  u^ 
of  mj  own,  or  of  my  jpartj,!  have  hiid  a  dbare  inwg 
ing  any  desoription  of  man,  or  any  one  man  jn  any 
the  chugea  agunet  me  are  all  of  one  kind, — tbiti 
princiidee  of  general  joatioe  and  benefolenoe  too  ftr,^__ 
eantkraa  pdlioy  would  warrant,  and  fiirUier  than  the  ofaui 
would  go  alon^  with  me.     In  erenr  aooident  winah 
throng  life, — m  pain,  in  somyw,  in  aepremkm  and  ""'-" 
odl  to  mind  this  aeeutttion,  and  be  oommrted. 


83.  MARIS  ANTOINETTE,  1790.*    -- Edmund  Burk€. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Qoen  rf 
France,  then  the  Danphinese,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely  never  fidM 
on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  deli^tfnl  ^~^~~ 
I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  di 
sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in,  —  dittoring  like  the  momuMi 
%11  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy.  0 !  what  a  revolution !  and  i 
a  heart  mu;»t  I  have,  to  oontemplate  without  emotion  that  elevatiai 
and  that  Mi !  Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added  titlea  of  TeBe» 
tiun  to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  i 
ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  0( 
in  that  bosom  ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  aee  aofli 
disasters  fallen  upon  her,  in  a  Nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  Nation  of  mm 
of  honor,  and  of  cavaliers !  I  thought  ten  thousand  sworda  mnet  hat 
leaped  from  their  scabbards,  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  h« 
with  insult. 

But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone ;  that  of  sophisters,  eoonomiela  aid 
calculators,  has  succeeded ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  eziingoiihed 
forever.  Never,  never  more,  shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  ti 
rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that ' 
subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  ilaeK 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom  !  The  unbought  grace  of  lift,  Ik 
cheap  defence  of  Nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  henio 
enterprise,  is  gone !  It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  thift 
chastity  of  honor,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  whidi  iupiied 
courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  k 
touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  keing  sD 
its  groranesB. 

•  Bon,  1766  ;  iMhaidadfe  liai. 
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6A.  SICLABATION  OF  IRI8H  BIOHIS,  17S0.  — JJenry  Orattan. 

Hevy  Gnttao,  ono  of  the  most  renowned  of  Irivh  orators,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  on  tlie  8d  of 
Jolj,  lT4a,  and  died  in  1890.  In  December,  1776,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  Uonae  of 
GoBiaou ;  and  from  that  time  tUl  1800.  he  floured  poUticaUy  in  that  b<)<iy  chiefly.  The  Ir  nh 
BcToltttion  of  1782  was  carried  mainly  by  his  efforts.  Although  a  Protestant,  he  was  a  mo:<t 
•■meat  adTocafce  of  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  fhmi  all  invidious  distinctions  ai.<l 
illMWlltlni  In  1806  Orattan  took  his  seat  in  the  British  Parliament,  where  he  became  th<> 
liMrthiff  Champion  of  Catholic  rights.  The  passages  from  his  speeches  in  this  collection  beariu  : 
data  anterior  to  180ft  were  pronounced  in  the  Irish  Paiiiaroent ;  those  of  a  subsequent  dai'* 
were  dellrered  before  the  popular  brunch  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Of  Orattan  we  may  ad']. 
In  the  words  ol  the  Ber.  Sydney  Smith :  —  "No  Ouvomment'ever  dismayed  him;  the  worl  I 
eoidd  not  bribAim;  he  thought  only  of  Ireland ;  lived  for  no  other  object  \  dedicated  to  her 
Ua  beantiftil  taBT,  his  manly  courage,  and  all  the  splendor  of  his  astonbhing  eloquence." 

SiK,  I  ha^  entreated  an  attendance  on  this  day,  that  you  might,  in 
the  moBt  publn  manner,  deny  the  claim  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
make  law  for  Ireland,  and  with  one  voice  lift  up  your  hands  against 
it.  England;  now  smarts  under  the  lesson  of  the  American  war ;  her 
enemifiB  are  a  host,  pouring  upon  her  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth ; 
her  armies  are  dispersed ;  the  sea  is  not  hers ;  she  has  no  minister,  no 
ally,  no  admiral,  none  in  whom  she  long  confides,  and  no  general  whom 
she  has  not  disgraced ;  the  balance  of  her  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  Ire- 
land ;  you  are  not  only  her  last  connection, — you  are  the  only  Nation 
in  Europe  that  is  not  her  enemy.  Let  corruption  tremble ;  but  let 
the  friends  of  liberty  rejoice  at  these  means  of  safety,  and  this  hour  of 
redemption.  You  have  done  too  much  not  to  do  more ;  you  have  gone 
loo  &r  not  to  go  on  ;  you  have  brought  your«elves  into  that  situatioa 
in  which  you  must  silently  abdicate  the  rights  of  your  country,  or 
publicly  restore  them.  Where  is  the  freedom  of  trade  ?  Where  is 
the  security  of  property  ?  Where  is  the  liberty  of  the  People  ?  I 
therefore  say,  nothing  is  safe,  satisfactory  or  honorable,  nothing  except 
a  declaration  of  rights.  What !  are  you,  with  three  hundred  ^ousand 
men  at  your  back,  with  charters  in  one  hand  and  arms  in  the  other, 
afraid  to  say  you  are  a  free  People  ?  If  England  is  a  tyrant,  it  is  you 
have  made  her  so ;  it  is  the  slave  that  makes  the  tyrant,  and  then 
mnnnurs  at  the  master 'whom  he  himself  has  constituted. 

Hie  British  minister  mistakes  the  Irish  character ;  had  he  intended 
to  make  Ireland  a  slave,  he  should  have  kept  her  a  beggar.  There  is 
no  middle  policy :  win  her  heart  by  the  restoration  of  her  rights,  or 
cut  off  the  Nation's  right  hand ;  greatly  emancipate,  or  fundamentally 
destroy.  We  may  talk  plausibly  to  England,  but  so  long  as  she 
exercises  a  power  to  bind  this  country,  so  long  are  the  Nations  in  a 
state  of  war ;  the  claims  of  the  one  go  against  the  liberty  of  the  other, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  go  to  oppose  those  claims  to  the  last 
drop  of  her  blood.  The  English  opposition,  therefore,  are  right ; 
mere  trade  will  not  satisfy  Irehind.  They  judge  of  us  by  other  great 
Nations ;  by  the  Nation  whose  political  life  has  been  a  struggle  for 
liberty,  —  America!  They  judge  of  us  with  a  true  knowledge  and 
just  deference  for  our  character ;  that  a  country  enlightened  as  Ire- 
land, chartered  as  Ireland,  armed  as  Ireland,  and  injured  as  Ireland, 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  liberty. 

I  might,  'as  a  constituent,  oome  to  your  bar  and  demand  my  liberty 
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I  do  odl  npon  you,  bj  the  laws  of  the  knd  and  ihmr  ^ 
instniotioii  of  eighteen  centarieB,  by  the  amiB,  inspinitiaik  i 
deDoe  of  the  present  moment,  tell  us  the  rale  by  which  wm  \ 
samri  the  law  of  Irehind;  declare  the  liberty  of  tha  kad.  I  vllail 
be  anawered  by  a  puWo  lie  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment;  mim^ 
speaking  for  the  subject's  freedom,  am  I  to  hew  €i  ftction.  I  wk 
&r  nothmg  but  to  breathe,  in  this  our  iskiDd,  in  commnn  wi&  mj  It 
low-flubjediB,  the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambition,  ank»  it  he  Ai 
amUUon  to  break  your  chain,  and  contemplate  jnonr  ^017.  I  Mfir 
will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  meanest  cottager  in  Iraaad  hit  alft 
of  the  British  chiun  clanking  to  his  rags.  He  may  be  nakadt— harital 
not  he  in  iron.  And  I  do  see  the  time  is  at  handt  tlie  qirit  ii  gM 
ftrth,  the  declaration  is  pknted;  and  thoo^  great  men  ahonldip* 
tatiae,  yet  the  cause  will  live ;  ai^  thoo^  the  pofalio  speaker  AnH 
die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  oatlast  the  organ  wIuoIl  ooniejiiJfc 
and  ihi^  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  hdj  nan,  will  ]  * 
with  the  prophet,  but  survive  him. 


05.  REPLY  TO  MR.  FLOOD,  n9i. — Henrp  Orattmn. 

At  the  time  of  thiit  dpeoch  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  Flood  and  Orttttaa,  althoach  imiwi^F 
Mends,  stood  U>rore  llie  Hriiish  public  as  rival  leaders.  A  bitter  animosity  had  artaiai  tahna 
tbcni ;  ami  Gruttan  hiivlntr  unfnrtunately  led  the  way  in  personality,  by  ■pmkinc  of  bliMr 
nent*s  ^^afftrctatiuii  of  innmiit>V  Fluod  n>plied  with  great  asperity,  denooncinc  OnttaB  M^l 
mendicant  p:itriot,"  vrho,  "lx>u.fht  by  his  country  for  a  sum  ofmou^y,  then  aoUrhlaeoaaliyar 
prompt  i»yment."  He  al.^odnt-iTod  at  Grattan's  "  apinf;  the  style  of  Lord  Chatham.'*  lb  Ant 
taunts  Qrattan  nplictl  in  a  siHK-ch,  an  abridpnent  of  which  we  here  gire.  An  tmafgrnmilK 
a  hostile  me<*tiiig;  K-iwcon  tli'.>  iMurtivs  was  the  c«>nsequcnce  of  this  apeech ;  bat  Flooi  ms 
arrested,  and  Uw  crime  of  a  ilu'.-l  was  not  added  to  the  offence  of  vhidlctlve  perMiialfty,arwlU 
both  had  been  guilty.  Gruttiui  lived  to  regret  his  harshness,  and  speak  in  genenms  lacBiaC lis 
rival. 

It  is  not  the  slander  of  an  evil  tongue  that  can  defame  me.  I 
maintain  my  reputation  in  public  and  in  private  life.  No  man,  vk 
has  not  a  bad  character,  can  ever  say  that  I  deceived.  No  coontiy 
can  call  me  a  cheat.  But  I  will  suppose  such  a  public  character.  I 
will  8uppa(H3  such  a  man  to  have  existence.  I  will  begin  with  lib 
character  in  his  political  cradle,  and  I  will  follow  him  to  me  last  sta^ 
of  political  diHSolution.  I  will  suppose  him,  in  the  first  stage  of  & 
life,  to  have  been  intemperate;  in  the  second,  to  have  been  eormpt; 
and  in  the  last,  seditious ;  —  that,  af\er  an  envenomed  attack  on  the  plv' 
sons  and  measures  of  a  succession  of  viceroys,  and  after  much  deduoa* 
tion  against  their  ille^lities  and  their  profusion,  he  took  office,  asl 
became  a  supporter  of  Government,  when  the  profiision  of  ministers  bed 
greatly  increased,  and  their  crimes  multiplied  beyond  example. 

With  regard  to  the  liberties  of  America,  which  were  insepardile 
from  ours,  I  will  suppose  this  gentleman  to  have  been  an  eoenr 
decided  and  unreserved  ;  that  he  voted  against  her  liberty,  and  votol, 
moreover,  for  an  address  to  send  four  thousand  Irish  troops  to  out  tb» 
throats  of  the  Americans;  that  he  called  these  butchers  "  armed  wgy 
tiators,"  and  stood  with  a  metaphor  in  his  mouth  and  a  bribe  in  liii 
pocket,  a  champion  against  the  rights  of  America,  —  of  America,  tlie 
only  hope  of  Ireland,  and  the  only  refuge  of  the  liberties  of  mankind 
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Thus  defective,  in  every  relationship,  whether  to  constitution,  com- 
merce, and  toleration,  I  will  suppose  this  man  to  have  added  much 
private  improbity  to  public  crimes;  that  his  probity  was  like  his 
patriotism,  and  his  honor  on  a  level  with  his  oath.  He  loves  to 
deliver  jianei^yrics  on  himself.     I  will  interrupt  him,  and  say  : 

Sir,  you  are  much  mistaken  if  you  think  that  your  talents  have  been 
as  great  as  your  life  has  been  reprehensible.  You  began  your  parlia- 
mentary career  with  an  acrimony  and  personality  which  could  have 
been  justified  only  by  a  supposition  of  virtue ;  after  a  rank  and  clamor- 
ous opposition,  you  became,  on  a  sudden,  silent ;  you  were  silent  for 
seven  years ;  you  were  silent  on  the  greatest  questions,  and  you  were 
silent  for  money!  You  supported  the  unparalleled  profusion  and 
jobbing  of  Lord  Harcourt's  scandalous  ministry.  You,  Sir,  who 
manutlicture  stage  thunder  against  Mr.  Eden  for  his  an ti- American 
principle*,  —  you.  Sir,  whom  it  pleases  to  chant  a  hynm  to  the  immor- 
tal ILunpden  ;  —  you,  Sir,  approved  of  the  tyranny  exercised  againn 
Americii,  —  and  you.  Sir,  voted  four  thousand  Irish  troops  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  Americans  fighting  for  their  freedom,  fighting  for  your 
freedom,  fighting  for  the  great  principle,  liberty  !  But  you  found,  at 
last,  that  the  Court  had  bought,  but  would  not  triLst  you.  Mortified 
at  the  discovery,  you  try  the  sorry  game  of  a  trimmer  in  your  progreas 
to  the  acts  of  an  incendiary ;  and  observing,  with  regard  to  Prince  and 
People,  the  most  impartial  treachery  and  desertion,  you  justify  the  sus- 
picion of  your  Sovereign  by  betraying  the  (tovernraeut,  as  you  ha<l 
sold  the  People.  Such  has  been  your  conduct,  and  at  such  conduct 
every  order  of  your  fellow-subjects  have  a  right  to  exclaim !  The 
merchant  m:iy  say  to  you,  the  constitutionalist  may  say  to  you,  the 
American  may  Siiy  to  you, —  and  I,  I  now  say,  and  say  to  your  beard, 
Sir,  —  you  are  not  an  honest  man ! 


M.   NATIONAL  GRATITUDE,  1780.  — //^-nry  GraMon. 

I  SHALL  hear  of  ingratitude.  I  name  the  argument  to  despise  it, 
and  the  men  who  make  use  of  it.  I  know  the  men  who  use  it  are  not 
grateful :  they  are  insatiate  ;  they  are  public  extortioners,  who  would 
stop  the  tide  of  public  prosperity,  and  turn  it  to  the  channel  of  their 
own  emolument.  I  know  of  no  species  of  gratitude  which  should 
prevent  my  country  from  being  free;  no  gratitude  which  should 
oblige  Ireland  to  be  the  slave  of  England.  In  cases  of  ro})>>ery  and 
u-iurjKition,  nothing  is  an  object  of  gratitude  except  the  thing  stolen,  the 
cluirtcr  8i>oliat»3d.  A  Nation's  liberty  cannot,  like  her  treasure,  be 
mftte<l  and  i>arc'ellcd  out  in  gratitude.  No  man  can  be  gniteful  or  lib- 
e.'ul  of  !iis  conscience,  nor  woman  of  her  honor,  nor  Nation  of  her  lib- 
erty. Thei-e  are  o<:^rtain  unimpartable,  inherent,  invaluable  properties, 
ni>t  lo  h>?.  alien.Mt(?d  from  the  person,  whethi^  ho«ly  jiolitic  or  bofly  nat- 
ural. With  the  same  contempt  do  I  treat  that  dwirge  which  says  that 
Ireland  is  insatiable;  s^^^dng  that  Ireland  asks  nothing  but  that  which 
Great  Britain  has  robbed  her  of,  —  her  rights  aod  privileges.  To  say 
15 
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that  Ireland  will  not  he  satiRfiGd  with  liherty,  because  she  is  not  ■til' 
ficd  with  slavery,  is  folly.  I  laugh  at  that  man  who  supposes  tbt 
Ireland  will  not  be  content  with  a  free  trade  and  a  free  Constitatkn; 
luid  would  any  man  advise  her  to  be  content  with  less  ? 


«7.  DL««QTALiriCATroy  OP  ROM  AX  CATHOLICS,  1793.  —  fl^enry  Grmm, 

You  are  st rugging  with  difficulties,  you  ima^ne  ;  you  are  ni- 
taken,  —  you  ai^'  stru^glin^r  with  impassibilities.  In  nudcing  laws  oa 
the  subjct't  of  religion,  legislutora  forget  mankind,  until  their  own  dis- 
traction adumnishos  them  of  two  truths; — the  one,  that  there  is  a  God: 
the  other,  that  there  is  a  People!  Never  was  it  permitted  touj 
Nation,  —  they  nir^y  iktjjIcx  their  understandings  with  various  uok- 
gies,  —  but  never  wits  it  lung  permitted  to  exclude  from  essential,— 
from  what  thoy  themselves  liave  ])ronounced  essential  blesan^— i 
great  portion  of  them^clvey  for  a  poriod  of  time ;  and  for  no  reason,  or, 
wluit  is  woi-so,  for  such  reasf-n.^  as  you  have  advanced. 

Con«|iKTors,  or  tyniiits  T,rueee«lin«x  fn)m  conquerors,  have  BoarcdT 
•  ver  l(>r  any  leni^tli  of  tiin-j  L'^vemel  by  those  partial  disabilities;  but 
:i  IViijilo  H>  to  fr«)veru  its-^ii',  or,  nitlier,  under  the  nameof  Govemmen', 
so  to  (»x'-luilo  itsi^ir,  —  the  in  Iw-ftrit^iL^,  tlio  opulent,  the  useful, — that 
part  tliat  iv  "Is  you  witli  it.s  iiulustiy,  and  supplies  you  with  its  taxes 
we;ives  that  you  may  wear,  ami  ]»1i'Ul[1h  tliat  yuu  may  oat,  —  toexdune 
a  lioiy  so  usiMul,  so  uumoroa'*,  an  I  tliiit  furcver  !  — and,  in  the  meau 
lime,  to  tax  them  ad  libitum,  an-l  (K-raslonally  to  pledge  their  liva 
and  tortun«?s  I  —  lor  what  ?  —  il»r  thtMr  disfninchiscment !  —  it  can- 
not h>  done  I  Continue  it,  and  you  t^Kpert  fi-om  your  laws  what  i: 
were  blas]»]iOHiy  to  ask  of  your  Maker.  8ueh  a  |Kilicy  alwavs  tuni* 
v.n  the  inventor,  and  hruisi^  him  under  the  strc^kc  of  the  sceptre  or  th«» 
<word,  or  sink.-  him  under  accumulations  of  debt  and  loss  of  dominiwi. 
Nceil  t  go  to  inslani.es  ?  What  wa«  the  ease  of  Ireland,  enslaved  fbr 
•I  century,  and  withered  and  blasted  with  her  Protts?tant  ascendency, 
like  a  shutte'-cl  oak  seatluxl  on  its  hill  by  the  fires  of  its  own  into!- 
cnince  ?  AVhat  lost  Eii^^land  Americu,  but  such  a  jx)licy  ?  An 
attempt  to  bind  nirn  })y  a  Parliament,  wherein  they  are  not  reprc- 
'^^mted!  Sueh  an  atte:npt  as  some  would  now  continue  to  practise  on 
the  Tatlioliiv  !  lias  your  pity  traversed  le^igues  of  sea  to  sit  down  bv 
the  black  b  )y  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  —  and  have  you  forgot  the  nunai 
home  by  your  sde,  your  bn»t]ier? 


(W.    lIFAVrN    rrOtllTS  on   TIIK  SIDK   of   a  ORr..\T   PRTNCIPLK.  — Grattl<l. 

The  Kin2:d«)ni  of  Ireland,  with  her  imperial  crown,  stands  at  vour 
IW.  She  applies  for  iho  civil  lihorty  of  thn^-fourths  of  her  children. 
Will  yuu  dismiss  Iht  without  a  Iv^arinc^?  You  cannot  do  it!  I  say 
you  cannot  linally  do  it !  The  interest  of  your  country  would  not  sup- 
]iort  you ;  the  fljelin^rs  of  your  country  would  not  support  you :  it  is 
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B  prooeediDg  that  cannot  long  be  persisted  in.  No  courtier  so  devoted, 
no  politician  so  hardened,  no  conscience  so  capacious !  I  am  not  afraid 
of  occasional  majorities.  A  majority  cannot  overlay  a  great  princi- 
ple. God  win  guard  His  own  cause  against  rank  majorities.  In  vaib 
s»hall  men  appeal  to  a  church-cry,  or  to  a  mock-thunder ;  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  bolt  is  on  the  side  of  the  People. 

It  was  the  expectation  of  the  repeal  of  Catholic  disability  which  car- 
ried the  Union.  Should  you  wish  to  support  the  minister  of  the  crown 
against  the  People  of  Ireland,  retain  the  Union,  and  perpetuate  the 
disquaHfication,  the  consequence  must  be  something  more  than  aliena- 
tion.  When  you  finally  decide  against  the  Catholic  question,  you 
abandon  the  idea  of  governing  Ireland  by  affection,  a^d  you  adopt  the 
idea  of  coercion  in  its  place.  You  are  pronouncing  the  doom  of  Eng- 
land. If  you  ask  how  the  People  of  Ireland  feel  towards  you,  ask 
yourselves  how  you  would  feel  towards  us,  if  we  disqualified  three- 
fimrths  of  the  People  of  Ensland  forever.  The  day  you  finally  ascertain 
the  disqualification  of  the  Catholic,  you  pronounce  the  doom  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  just  it  should  be  so.  The  King  who  takes  away  the 
liberty  of  his  subjects  loses  his  Crown ;  the  People  who  take  away  the 
liberty  of  their  fellow-subjects  lose  their  empire.  The  scales  of  your 
own  destinies  are  in  your  own  hands ;  and  if  you  throw  out  the  civil 
liberty  of  the  Irish  Catholic,  depend  on  it.  Old  England  will  be  weighed 
in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting :  you  will  then  have  dug  your  own 
grave,  and  you  may  write  your  own  epitaph  thus:  —  "  England  dded, 

BfiCAUSl  SHE  TAXED   AMERICA,   AND   DISQUALIFIED   IRELAND." 


00.    INVECnVS  AGAINST  UB.   CORRT,  1800.  —Henry  QraUm, 

A  dnd,  in  which  Mr.  Corry  was  woonded  In  the  arm,  was  the  sequel  to  this  speech.  The 
hnmfwHata  proroeadon  of  the  speech  was  a  remark  from  Corry,  that  Grattan,  instead  ot  haring 
•  Yoiee  in  the  oooocUs  of  his  country,  should  have  heen  standing  as  a  culprit  at  her  Bar. 

Has  the  gentleman  done?  Ilas  he  completely  done?  He  was 
unparliamentary  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  There 
was  scarce  a  word  that  he  uttered  that  was  not  a  violation  of  the  privi- 
l^es  of  the  House.  But  I  did  not  call  him  to  order.  Why  ?  Because 
the  limited  talents  of  some  men  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
severe  without  being  imparliamentary.  But  before  I  sit  down  I  shall 
Hhow  him  how  to  be  severe  and  parliamentary  at  the  same  time.  On 
any  other  occasion,  I  should  think  myself  justifiable  in  treatmg  with 
silent  contempt  anything  which  might  fall  from  that  honorable  member ; 
but  there  are  times  when  the  insignificance  of  the  accuser  is  lost  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  accusation.  I  know  the  difficulty  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman labored  under  when  he  attacked  me,  conscious  that,  on  a  com- 
parative view  of  our  characters,  public  and  private,  there  is  nothing  he 
could  say  which  would  injure  me.  The  public  would  oot  believe  the 
charge.  I  despise  the  falsehood.  If  such  a  charge  were  made  by  an 
honest  man,  I  would  answer  it  in  the  manner  I  shall  do  before  I  sit 
down.     But  I  shall  first  reply  to  it  when  not  made  by  an  honest  man. 
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The  ilght  bonoTmUe  g&ntlemv)  hi*  ouned  isoe  **  m  i 
tor."    I  ask,  whj  not  ^'  tmltor,"  unqiuitfied  by  mmj  epith^ 
tall  bim ;  itwa^  beoiiiae  he  d^m  oot!    It  wns  the  &et  oj  si  cunan 
cuseB  his  arm  to  strike,  but  bus  oot  courage  to  givt;  the  hlixwl 
not  call  him  Tinaiu,  became  it  would  be  uumrlkmcDtAi 
Arivy  oouncillor.     I  will  not  call  him  ^)»  bocttasc  ho 
Chanoeilor  of  the  Exchet^uer.     But  1  saj  he  is  one  who  L^  ^^_^ 
priyilegs  of  Parliament  and  freedom  of  debate,  to  the  Vdlttli^iH  \ 
flaage,  which,  if  spoken  out  of  the  House,  I  should  answer  oti\y  wi^jf  i 
blow !     I  care  not  how  high  hb  situattOD,  bow  low  hia  dMyrmetrr,  biii; 
contemptiUe  his  speech;  whether  a  ptivj  oouninllor  or  &  |m<»iiite,ai> 
answer  would  be  a  blow  I    He  has  chaiigcd  me  with  lieiiig  cMinsfllig 
with  the  reb^vla,     The  obaffe  is  utterly,  totally,  and  meanly  iikif 
Does  the  honorable  gentleman  rely  on  the  report  of  tbe  Home  of  LoA 
for  the  foundation  of  his  assertion  ?    If  he  does,  I  oan  prove  to  Ai 
committee  there  was  a  phyncal  impossibility  of  that  report  bebglna 
But  I  scorn  to  answer  any  man  for  my  condoct,  whetfaar  Im  be  apaB^ 
loal  coxcomb,  or  whether  he  brought  himself  into  power  1^  a  Um 
glare  of  courage  or  not. 

I  have  rcturiicil,  not,  as  the  right  honorable  member  has  sud,  to 
raise  another  storm,  —  I  have  returned  to  discharge  an  honoraUe  deU 
of  gratitude  to  my  country,  that  conferred  a  great  reward  for  ptft 
serVtces,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  not  greater  than  my  desert. 
I  have  returned  to  protect  that  Constitution,  of  which  I  was  the  parenfc 
and  the  founder,  from  the  assassination  of  such  men  as  the  hooorabk 
gentleman  and  his  unworthy  associates.  They  are  cormpt  —  they  an 
seditious  —  and  they,  at  this  very  moment,  are  in  a  conspiracy  a^uost 
their  country  !  I  have  returned  to  refute  a  libel,  as  false  as  it  is  mali- 
cious, given  to  the  public  under  the  appellation  of  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Lords.  Here  I  stand  for  impeachment  or  trial !  I 
dare  accusation !  I  defy  the  honorable  gentleman  !  I  defy  the  Gtw- 
erni#ent !  I  defy  their  whole  phalanx !  —  let  them  come  forth !  I  tdl 
the  ministers  I  shall  neither  give  them  quarter  nor  take  it !  I  am 
here  to  lay  the  shattered  remains  of  my  constitution  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  my  country. 


70.    UNIOX  Wmi  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1800.  —  ffmry  Grotten. 

The  minister  misrepresents  the  sentiments  of  the  People,  as  he  htf 
•ofore  traduced  their  reputation.  He  asserts,  that  after  a  calm  and 
oiature  consideration,  they  have  pronounced  their  judgment  in&vorof 
in  Union.  Of  this  assertion  not  one  syllable  has  any  existenoe  in 
fact,  or  in  the  appearance  of  fact.  I  appeal  to  the  petitions  of  twan^- 
one  counties  in  evidence.  To  affirm  that  the  judgment  of  a  Natkm 
against  is  for  ;  to  assert  that  she  has  said  ay  when  she  has  pronoonoed 
no  ;  to  make  the  falsification  of  her  sentiments  the  foundation  of  her 
ruin,  and  the  ground  of  the  Union ;  to  affirm  that  her  Parliament,  I 
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Constitution,  liberty,  honor,  property,  are  taken  away  b^  her  own 
authority,  —  there  is,  in  such  artifice,  an  effrontery,  a  hardihood,  an 
insensibility,  that  can  best  be  .answered  by  sensations  of  astonishment 
and  di.<«ffiist. 

The  Constitution  may  be  for  a  time  so  lost.  The  character  of  the 
country  cannot  be  so  lost.  The  ministers  of  the  Crown  will,  or  may, 
perhaps,  at  length  find  that  it  is  not  so  easy,  by  abilities  however  great, 
and  by  power  and  corruption  however  irresistible,  to  put  down  forever 
an  ancient  and  respectable  Nation.  Liberty  may  repair  her  golden 
biMms,  and  with  redoubled  heat  animate  the  country.  The  cry  of  loy- 
alty will  not  long  continue  against  the  principles  of  liberty.  Loyalty 
is  a  noble,  a  judicious,  and  a  capacious  principle ;  but  in  these  coun- 
tries loyalty,  distinct  from  liberty,  is  corruption,  not  loyalty. 

The  cry  of  disaffection  will  not,  in  the  end,  avail  against  the  princi- 

{)le  of  liberty.  I  do  not  give  up  the  country.  I  see  her  in  a  swoon, 
)ut  she  is  not  dead.  Though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless  and  motion- 
less, still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and  on  her  cheek  a  glow 
of  beauty : 

•*  Thoa  art  not  conquered ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  orimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  Death's  pale  flag  i^  nut  advanced  there.** 

While  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together,  I  will  not  leave  her.  Let 
the  courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and  carry  the  light  bark  of  his 
fiiith  with  every  new  breath  of  wind ;  I  will  remain  anchored  here, 
with  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country,  faithful  to  her  freedom, 
fiiithful  to  her  fiill ! 


71.  THE  CATHOLIC  QUESTION,  1805.  —  Henry  Orattan. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland !  —  of  that  assembly  I  have  a  parental 
recollection.  I  sate  by  her  cradle,  —  I  followed  her  hearse  !  In  four- 
teen years  she  acfjuircl  for  Ifeland  what  you  did  not  ac^iuire  for  Eng- 
linrl  in  a  century,  —  freedom  of  trade,  independency  of  the  Legislature, 
independency  of  the  judges,  restoration  of  the  final  judicature,  repeal 
of  a  perpetual  mutiny  bill,  habeas  corpus  act,  nullum  tempus  act,  —  a 
great  work  !  You  will  exceed  it,  and  I  shall  rejoice.  I  call  my  coun- 
trymen to  witness,  if  in  that  business  I  compromised  the  claims  of  my 
country,  or  temporized  with  the  power  of  England ;  but  there  was  one 
thing  which  baffled  the  effort  of  the  patriot,  and  defeated  the  wisdom 
of  the  Senate,  —  it  was  the  folly  of  the  theologian  !  When  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  rejected  the  Catholic  petition,  and  assented  to  the 
calumnies  then  uttered  against  the  Catholic  body,  on  that  day  she 
voted  the  Union :  if  you  should  adoj>t  a  similar  conduct,  on  tliat  day 
you  will  vote  the  separation.  Many  good  and  picas  reasons  you  may 
^i vo ;  many  good  and  pious  reasons  she  gave ;  and  she  lies  there,  with 
her  many  good  and  pious  reasons  !  Iliat  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
should  have  entertained  prejudices,  I  am  not  iistonished;  but  thai  you, 
—  that  you,  who  have,  as  individuals  and  as  conquerors,  yisitod  a  great 
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pvtof  ilioriobe»  Rzid  bmvte  leai  mm  In  ill  thnir  mniftllinltMti^ 

novidenoe  in  oU  her  wsjs,  —  that  jroa»  now,  «t  thi»  tioieof  day,  Anlt' 

duow  op  dikes  against  the  Pope,  and  birrieis  wuist  1^  Gi&di«r^ 

ap  urrifisi 


of  Qui  ting  with  that  Gatbolio  to  tkrow  ap  Dtrrasi  spiiMI  tk 
F^endi,  tiiia  surprised ;  aod,  in  additioa  to  tkia,  thaX  jou  afcwjfl  faaK 
art  up  the  Pbp@  in  Italy,  to  tremble  at  him  in  Irekutd;  andt  fb^thi^ 
that  joa  shouJd  ha^  professed  to  have  [Ja^  joanelf  ai  tfat  | 
a  Chriatiaii,  mi  a  Protestant  leagi^  to  ddind  Uia  6ml  aadf 
libertj  of  Europe,  and  should  deprive  of  their  eivE  lihvtj 
joundrea,  oai  aoocmnt  of  their  religion, —  tli»  — tiin  Mf 


Bub  proBcrlptlve  system  you  may „ 

men  b  Ireland  wished  to  do,  but  oot^d  not  do,  you  may  a«?coii  ^^ 
Were  it  not  mm  to  oome  to  a  good  understandliig  with  tbe  Iri^  ml 
Tb»  fxanoluaes  of  the  Coostitutton  I  —  your  anoeators  were  nujna^  a 
that  oradla.  Tba  anoestoiv  of  the  pettttonats  were  l»a  fisrtonliL 
Hie  posterity  of  both,  born  to  new  and  stfange  dangers^  —  kt  then 
affree  to  renounce  jealou^ee  and  proscriptions,  in  order  to  (>ppose  wbk 
without  that  agreemeot,  will  OYdrpower  both.  Balf  fionM  k  k 
battalion  against  us,  and  we  are  devoting  one  another  to  perdition  oi 
account  of  mptcries, — when  we  should  form  against  the  enemy,  aid 
inarch! 


72.  BELIOION  INDEPENDENT  OF  GOVERNMENT,  1811.  ~ Acwy  GrwUmu 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  necessary  limits  of  all  human  l^shUaon.  No 
Legislature  has  a  right  to  make  partial  laws ;  it  has  no  right  to  nab 
arbitrary  laws  —  I  mean  laws  contrary  to  reason ;  beoanae  that  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Deity.  Neither  has  it  a  ri^t  to  inatitiito 
any  inquisition  into  men's  thoughts,  nor  to  punish  any  man  merdylr 
his  religion.  It  can  have  no  power  to  make  a  religion  for  nieD,-aiBoe 
that  would  be  to  dethrone  the  Almighty.  I  presume  it  wiU  not  be 
arrogated,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Le^lature,  that  hia  Majesty,  hj 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  Ac,  an 
enact  that  he  will  appoint  and  constitute  a  new  religion  for  the  Pah 
pie  of  this  empire ;  or,  that,  by  an  order  in  Council,  the 
and  creeds  of  his  subjects  might  be  suspended.  Nor  will  it  he 
tended,  I  apprehend,  that  any  authoritative  or  legislative  mea 
oould  alter  the  law  of  the  hypothenuse.  Whatever  belongs  to  die 
authority  of  Ciod,  or  to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  necessarily  beyond  die 
proviuce  and  sphere  of  human  institution  and  government.  Iha 
Roman  Catholic,  when  you  disqualify  him  on  the  gronnd  of  hia  reli- 
gion, may,  with  great  justice,  tell  you  that  you  are  not  hia  God,  that 
he  caunot  mould  or  fashion  his  &ith  by  your  decrees.  When  OBoe 
man  goes  out  of  his  sphere,  and  says  he  will  legislate  for  God,  he 
would,  in  fact,  make  himself  God. 

But  this  I  do  not  charge  upon  the  Parliament,  beoanae,  in  nonaof 
the  penal  acts,  has  the  Parliament  imposed  a  relig^ana  creed.  Ibe 
qualifying  oath,  as  to  the  great  nuihber  of  oflioes,  and  as  to  eeuli  is 
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PtoliameatB,  torapalooslj  evades  religious  distinctious.  A  Dissenter 
of  any  class  may  take  it.  A  Deist,  an  Atheist,  may  likewise  take  it 
Hie  Catholics  are  alone  excepted ;  and  for  what  reason  ?  If  a  Deist 
be  fit  to  sit  in  Parliament,  it  can  hardly  be  urged  that  a  Christian  Js 
unfit !  If  an  Atheist  be  competent  to  legislate  for  his  country,  surely 
this  privily  cannot  be  denied  to  the  believer  in  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour !  If  it  be  contended  that,  to  support  the  Church,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  continue  these  disabilities,  I  dissent  from  that  opinion.  If  it 
eould,  indeed,  be  proved,  I  should  say  that  you  had  acted  in  defiance 
of  all  the  principles  of  human  justice  and  freedom,  in  having  taken 
away  their  Chuich  from  the  Irish,  in  order  to  establish  your  own ;  and 
in  afterwards  attempting  to  secure  that  establishment  by  di8({ualifying 
the  People,  and  compelling  them  at  the  same  time  to  pay  for  its  su[>- 
port  This  is  to  fly  directly  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  canons  of  the 
Almighty.  For  the  benefit  of  eleven  hundred,  to  disqualify  four  or 
five  millions,  is  the  insolent  effort  of  bigotry,  not  the  benignant  pre- 
cept of  Christianity ;  and  all  this,  not  for  the  preservation  of  dieir 
property, —  for  that  was  secured, —  but  for  bigotry,  for  intolerance,  ibr 
avarice,  for  a  vile,  abominable,  illegitimate,  and  atrocious  usurpation. 
The  laws  of  God  cry  out  against  it ;  the  spirit  of  Christianity  cries 
oat  against  it ;  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
its  Constitution,  cry  out  against  such  a  system. 


73.  SECTARIAN  TYRANNY,  1812.  —Henry  Orattan, 

Whenever  one  sect  degrades  another  on  account  of  religion,  such 
degradation  is  the  tyranny  of  a  sect.  When  you  enact  that,  on 
account  of  his  religion,  no  Catholic  shall  sit  in  Parliament,  you  do 
what  amounts  to  the  tyranny  of  a  sect.  When  you  enact  that  no 
Catholic  shall  be  a  sheriff,  you  do  what  amounts  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
Beet.  When  you  enact  that  no  Catholic  shall  be  a  general,  you  do 
what  amounts  to  the  tyranny  of  a  sect.  There  are  two  descriptions 
of  laws,  —  the  municipal  law,  which  binds  the  People,  and  the  law  of 
God,  which  binds  the  Parliament  and  the  People.  Whenever  you  do 
any  act  which  is  contrary  to  His  laws,  as  expressed  in  His  work,  which 
is  the  world,  or  in  His  book,  the  Bible,  you  exceed  your  right ;  when- 
ever you  rest  any  of  your  establishments  on  that  excess,  you  rest  it  on 
a  fbund-ition  which  is  weak  and  fallacious ;  whenever  you  attempt  to 
c>«tahlish  your  Government,  or  your  property,  or  your  Church,  on 
religioas  restrictions,  you  establish  them  on  that  false  foundation,  an<i 
you  oppose  the  Almighty ;  and  though  you  had  a  host  of  mitres  on 
your  side,  you  banish  God  from  your  ecclesiastical  Constitution,  and 
frcadom  fn)m  your  political.  In  vain  shall  men  endeavor  to  make 
this  the  caase  of  the  Church ;  they  aggravate  the  crime,  by  the 
endeavor  to  make  their  God  their  fellow  in  the  injustice.  Such  rights 
are  the  rights  of  ambition ;  thoy  are  the  i  ights  of  conquest ;  and,  in 
your  case,  they  have  been  the  rights  of  suicide.  They  begin  by 
attacking  liberty ;  they  end  by  the  loss  of  empire ! 
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t4.  TBB  AMKBICAH.  WAE 


«,teeaDd  Km  of  the  grMHhri«f  OmAimu  infti  WmMmmm  ti  Ifc  f^ 
U«WMbanitlie»cliorM«j,n«0|  ■ndtookhtoaiMlatkiiBMntfQHn 
MnpnMatativefcrtlMboimiKhur  Appkfay,ootlMittdsrJanv7,11«l.  BaaMiMiSI 
jfiAiriMldbrt  in  that  body  UM»thorfflbbraH7fb^^  art  Mijl^iiMial  ■<M>i*» 
li«pMrmoreliM|aefMM.  Borkenkloniiin,**H«toDiABefft|ja^^€rtfi»MMMk,Mi 
faithaoldhlookltMlt**  JUttiea8eort«en4p4bQr»  PIttlMeMetto  vkcniltaalcrtfliiAA 
orOommoiiifttid  Prime  MtaUftor  or  BofflaiMt  Be  died  JwoHy  jtf^  IBM.  A*  ■*!<■ 
wariM  wcro  made  In  retereoee  to  a  naohitiaa  diwiaring Ilit  laaMedhf  m—hm em^irB 
§4ft|rtfd  *T  ffffT^f^Ung  iM>affly  *teh  the  AmnrtiTn  ffitifipliif j 

GiNTLKMBN  hftve  pMBsd  the  highest  eukgiamB  OQ  di0  Amorio^ 
ItB  jostioe  has  been  defended  in  the  moBt  fervent  maniMr.     A  mHi 
Lend,  in  tlie  heat  of  his  zeal,  has  called  it  a  holy  war.     For  m  fait 


althooi^  the  honorable  Gentleman  who  made  this 
other  (rentlemen,  huve  been,  more  than  onoe,  in  the  ooone  of  the  dtkl% 
imrere] J  reprehended  for  calling  it  a  wicked  and  aocaiaod  war.  I  m 
l^ersuaded,  and  would  affirm,  £at  it  was  a  most  aoooned,  wisk4 
barbarous,  cruel,  unnatural,  unjust  and  diabdical  war ! .  It  was  ta^ 
(seived  in  injustice ;  it  was  nurtured  and  brought  fiHrth  in  iaXlj;  ill 
footsteps  were  marked  with  blood,  slaughter,  peneoation  and  dataili 
tion ;  —  in  truth,  everything  whic^  went  to  constitute  monl  depnn^ 
and  hunmn  turpitude  were  to  be  fouud  iu  it.  It  was  pregnant  wia 
misery  of  every  kind. 

Tlio  nii}>chief,  however,  recoiled  oii  the  unhappy  People  of  thii 
(H)uiitry,  who  were  made  the  iiLstrumonU  by  which  the  wicked  purpGMB 
of  the  authors  of  the  war  were  ctRxitcil.  The  Nation  was  drained  of 
i;8  best  blood,  and  of  its  vital  resources  of  men  and  money.  Hie 
o£i)en»c  of  the  war  w^iLS  enonuons,  —  much  beyond  any  former  experi- 
ence. And  yet  J  what  hus  the  British  Nation  received  in  return? 
Nothing  but  a  series  of  iucfFective  victories,  or  severe  defeats  ;  —  r» 
t.irias  celebrated  only  by  a  teni|K)rary  triumph  over  our  brethreo, 
whom  we  would  trample  down  and  destroy  ;  victories,  which  filled  the 
bind  with  mourning  for  the  loss  of  dear  and  valued  relatives,  skin  in 
the  impious  Cii\ii>Q  of  enforcing  unconditional  submission,  or  with  narra- 
tives of  the  glorioas  exertions  of  men  struggling  in  the  holy  cause 
of  liberty,  though  struggling  in  the  absence  of  iill  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  are  in  general  deemed  the  necessary  concomitants  of 
victory  and  success.  Where  was  the  Englishman,  who,  on  reading  the 
narratives  of  those  bloody  and  wcll-fbught  contests,  could  refhun  from 
lamenting  the  loss  of  so  much  British  blood  spilt  in  such  a  cause ;  or 
from  weeping,  on  whatever  side  victory  might  be  declared  ? 


76.  ON  A  MOTION  TO  CENSURE  THE  MINI8TBT.— ITtZ/Mm  PifL 

This  nohle  and  di;rniflcd  reply  to  the  nntmatlreniona  of  Mr.  fox  was  made  in  ITSI,  vha 
lir.  l^itt,  then  Prime  Minister,  was  only  twenty-fuvr  yean  old. 

Sir,  revering,  as  I  do,  the  great  abilities  of  the  honorable  Gentleman 
who  s|X)kc  last,  I  lament,  in  common  with  the  House,  when  those 
abilities  are  misemployed,  as  on  the  present  question,  to  inflame  the 
LiuagiuAtioa,  and  mislead  the  judgment.     I  am  tdd,  Sir,  **  he  does  nol 
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envy  me  the  triumph  of  my  situatioD  on  this  day  f  a  sort  or  LiDgoago 
which  becomes  the  candor  of  that  honc^rable  Gentleman  as  ill  as  his 
present  principles.  The  triumphs  of  party,  Sir,  with  which  this  sclf- 
appciDted  Minister  seems  so  highly  dale,  sliall  never  seduce  me  to  any 
inooDsistency  which  the  busiest  suspicion  shall  presume  to  glance  at. 
I  will  Lever  engage  in  political  enmities  without  a  public  cause.  I 
will  never  forego  such  enmities  without  the  public  approbation ;  nor 
will  I  be  questioned  and  cast  oflf  in  the  face  of  the  House,  by  one  vir- 
laoos  and  dissatisfied  friend.  These,  Sir,  the  sober  and  durable 
triumphs  of  reason  over  the  weak  and  profligate  inconsistencies  of  party 
violence,  —  these,  Sir,  the  steady  triumphs  of  virtue  over  success  itself, 
—  shall  be  mine,  not  only  in  my  present  situation,  but  through  every 
future- condition  of  my  life ;  triumphs  which  no  length  of  time  shall 
diminish,  which  no  change  of  principles  shall  ever  sully. 

My  own  share  in  the  censure  pointed  by  the  motion  before  the 
House  against  his  Majesty's  Ministers  I  will  bcjar  with  fortitude, 
because  my  own  heart  tells  me  I  have  not  acted  wrong.  To  this 
monitor,  who  never  did,  and,  I  trust,  never  will,  deceive  me,  I  will 
confidently  repair,  as  to  an  adequate  asylum  from  all  the  clamor  which 
interested  faction  can  raise.  I  was  not  very  eager  to  come  in ;  and 
shall  have  no  great  reluctance  to  go  out,  whenever  the  public  are 
disposed  to  dismiss  me  from  their  service.  It  is  impossible  to  deprive 
me  of  those  feelings  which  must  always  spring  from  the  sincerity  of  my 
endeavors  to  fulfil  with  integrity  every  official  engagement.  You  may 
take  from  me,  Sir,  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  place ;  but  you  can- 
not, and  you  shall  not,  take  from  me  those  habitual  and  warm  regards  for 
the  prosperity  of  my  country,  which  constitute  the  honor,  the  happiness, 
the  pride  of  my  life ;  and  which,  I  trust,  death  alone  can  extinguish. 
And,  with  this  consolation,  the  loss  of  power,  Sir,  and  the  loss  of 
fi>rtune,  though  I  affect  not  to  despise  them,  I  hope  I  soon  shall  be 
able  to  forget : 

'<Laudo  mancntem;  si  eel  .'res  quatit 
Pcnnas,  resigno  qusB  dedit  — 
Probam  que 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  qnacro." 


W.  ON  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  COERCE  HIM  TO  RESIGN.-  Id. 

Certain  nraMations  were  passed  by  Uie  House,  In  1784,  for  the  removal  of  his  Majesty's  mln- 
I  Iters,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Pitt.  These  resolutions,  however,  his  Majesty  had  not 
thoojtbt  proper  to  comply  with.  A  reference  having  been  made  to  them,  Mr.  Pitt  spoko  as 
Mlows,  in  re  if!/  to  Mr.  Fox. 

Can  anything  that  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  subject  me  to  be 
branded  with  the  imputation  of  preferring  my  personal  situation  to 
the  public  happiness  ?  Sir,  I  have  declared,  again  and  again.  Only 
prove  to  me  that  there  is  any  reasonable  hope  —  show  me  but  the 
most  distant  prospect  —  that  my  resignation  will  at  all  contribute  tc< 
rtstore  peace  and  happiness  to  the  country,  and  I  will  instantly  resign. 
But,  Sir,  I  declare,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  not  be  induced  to  resign 


JS4 

«■  a  praluiiiiiiy  to  negotiaftioQ.    IwOIboI 
oidar  to  tluow  m jaelf  apoQ  the  bmrj  of  ttaft  1%^ 
ofto.    Ho  odia  me  now  a  mere  nominal  imnialtf,  tke 
norei  inflnwwo.    Sir,  it  ia  beoanae  I  will  not  bonmo  a 
mioiatarof  hiaoreatkm, — it  ia  beoanae  I  diadam  to 
of  that  ri^t  hoDoiaUe  gentleman, — that  I  will  no 
abdl  hia  oontemptoooa  eyicaaionB  mofoke  ne  to 
own  honor  and  repntation  ineyer  will  reaign. 

Let  thia  Hooae  beware  of  aoflering  aaj  individnal  t» 
own  caoae,  and  to  mterweave  hia  own  intsfeata,  in  the 
the  Houae  of  Oommona.  The  di^ty  of  the  Hooae  ia  Aanr 
appealed  to.  Let  na  beware  that  it  la  not  the  d^pntj  of  wmjwtfi 
men.  Let  na  beware  that  penonal  prqndKoea  htm  an  Aaaili 
deoiding  theae  great  oooadtational  qoeationa.  Ihe  lUht  koaknili 
gontleiwui  ia  poMeeaed  of  thoae  enrfnmting  arte  irtieR^  lmena|^ 
graoe  to  deibnnity.  He  holda  before  your  eyeaaheantriM  aadft^ 
8i?e  image;  he  poshea  it  forward  to  ^onr  ohaerfation ;  bi^aaavaja 
yoaembnoe  it,  the  pleanng  toioq  will  yaniah,  and  tlda  Mr  jphaaM 
of  liberty  will  be  niooeed^  by  anarchy,  conAiaian,  and  ram  t»  Ai 
GonBtitution.  For,  in  truth,  Sir,  if  the  amstitutional  independenee  of 
the  Crown  is  thus  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  annihilation^  when  a 
tlie  boasted  equipoise  of  the  Constitution  ?  Dreadinl,  thcarefimb  ■ 
the  conflict  is,  my  coa«  ience,  my  duty,  my  fixed  regard  for  the  Oofr 
Btitution  of  our  ancestors,  maintain  me  still  in  thia  arduoua  aitaatiQa 
It  is  not  any  proud  contempt,  or  defiance  of  the  constitational  reaofat* 
tions  of  this  House,  — it  is  no  personal  point  of  honor,  -^  much  leaiiait 
any  lust  of  power,  that  makes  me  still  cling  to  oflKce.  The  atmtiM 
of  the  times  requires  of  me  —  and,  I  will  add,,  the  coontiy  eiUs 
aloud  to  me  —  that  I  Khould  defend  this  castle ;  and  I  am  detenniafid, 
therefore,  I  will  defend  it ! 


77.  BARBAKI8M  OF  OL^  BRITISH  ANCESIOBa.— M. 

There  was  a  time.  Sir,  which  it  may  be  fit  sometimes  to  rehire  in 
the  remembrance  of  our  countrymen,  when  even  human  aacrifices  are 
said  to  have  been  offered  in  this  island.  The  verv  practice  of  the 
slave-trade  once  prevailed  among  us.  Slaves  were  formerly  an  ealab- 
lished  article  of  our  exports.  Great  numbers  were  expcHted,  lika 
cattle,  from  the  British  coast,  and  were  to  be  seen  czpoeed  fyr  eale  in 
the  Roman  market.  The  circumstances  that  fnmieiied  the  alleged 
proofs  that  Africa  labors  under  a  natural  incapacity  for  civiliatiai 
might  also  have  been  asserted  of  ancient  and  uncivilixed  Britiin. 
Why  might  not  some  Roman  Senator,  reasoning  upon  the  priu^pki 
of  some  honorable  members  of  this  House,  and  pointing  to  BrhMi 
barbarians,  have  predicted,  with  equal  boldness,  *'  Tfiere  is  a  Ptopb 
that  vnll  never  rise  to  civilization !  —  There  is  a  People  destined  i 
tobefree!" 


8ENAT0BIAL.  —  lOZ.  235 

We,  &ir,  hare  long  mnoe  emerged  from  barbarism ,  we  ha  ve  almoet 
ftffgoUen  that  we  were  once  barbarians ;  we  are  now  raised  to  a  situ- 
■Ikm  which  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  every  circumstance  by 
whidi  a  Roman  might  have  characterized  us,  and  by  which  we  now 
diaraoterise  Africa.  There  is,  indeed,  one  thing  wanting  to  complete 
the  contrast,  and  to  clear  ns  altogether  from  the  imputation  of  acting, 
even  to  this  hour,  as  barbarians ;  fbi*  we  continue  to  this  hour  a  bar- 
barous traffic  in  ^ves,  — we  contmue  it  even  yet,  in  spite  of  all  our 
great  and  undeniable  pretensions  to  civilization.  We  were  once  as 
obscore  among  the  Nations  of  the  earth,  as  savage  in  our  manners,  as 
ddiased  in  our  morals,  as  degraded  in  our  understandings,  as  these 
unhappy  Africans  are  at  present.  But,  in  the  lapse  of  a  long  series 
of  years,  by  a  progression  slow,  and,  for  a  time,  almost  imperceptible, 
we  have  become  rich  in  a  variety  of  acquirements,  favored  abovo 
measure  in  the  gifrs  of  Providence,  unrivalled  in  commerce,  preem- 
inent in  arts,  foremost  in  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  science,  and 
established  in  all  the  blessings  of  civil  society.  From  all  these 
UesBings  we  must  forever  have  been  shut  out,  had  there  been  any 
truth  in  those  principles  which  some  gentlemen  have  not  hesitated  to 
lay  down  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  Africa.  Had  those  principles 
been  true,  we  ourselves  had  languished  to  this  hour  in  that  miserable 
state  of  ignorance,  brutality  and  degradation,  in  which  history  proves 
oar  ancestors  to  have  been  immersed.  Had  other  Nations  adopted  these 
principles  in  their  conduct  towards  tts,  had  other  Nations  applied  to 
Great  Britain  the  reasoning  which  some  of  the  Senators  of  this  very 
uland  now  apply  to  Africa,  ages  might  have  passed  without  our 
emerging  from  barbarism ;  and  we,  who  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
British  liberty,  might,  at  this  hour,  have  been  little  superior,  either 
in  morals,  in  knowledge,  or  refinement,  to  the  rude  inhabitants  of 

the  Coast  of  Guinea. 

» 

78.  RESULTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR,  1190. —Charles  Jamet  Foa. 

Charles  James  Fox  was  born  in  England,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1749.  He  made  his  first 
speech  in  Parliament  oo  the  Iftth  of  April,  17G9.  In  the  style  of  his  oratory  he  has  t>een  com- 
pared,  by  some  critics,  to  Demosthenes.  **  A  certain  sincerity  and  opeii-heartedness  of  man- 
ner )  an  apparently  entire  and  thorouKh  conviction  of  being  in  the  right ;  an  abrupt  tone 
of  vehemence  and  indignation  }  a  stead  fiidt  love  of  freedom,  and  corresponding  hatred  of 
oppression  in  all  its  forms  ;  a  natUTHl  and  idiomatic  style,  —  vigor,  argument,  power,  —  theiM 
w«re  characteristics  equally  of  the  Greek  and  English  orator.'*  Fox  died  on  the  13Ui  Septem- 
ber, 1800,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Wb  are  charged  with  expressing  joy  at  the  triumphs  of  America. 
True  it  is  that,  in  a  former  session,  I  proclaimed  it  as  mj  sincere 
opinion,  that  if  the  Ministry  had  succeeded  in  their  first  scheme  on 
the  liberties  of  America,  the  liberties  of  this  country  would  have  been 
alPan  end.  Thinking  this,  as  I  did,  in  the  sincerity  of  an  honest 
heart,  I  rejoiced  at  the  resistance  which  the  Ministry  had  met  to  their 
attempt.  That  great  and  glorious  statesman,  the  late  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, feeling  for  the  liberties  of  his  native  country,  thanked  God  that 
America  had   resisted.     But,  it  seems,  **  all  the  calamities  of  the 
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eaantrj  aro  to  be  ancribed  to  tlie  widm,  ud  the  joj,  wmA  Ab  WjfmAm 
of  Opposition."  0,  miseraUe  and  aofortoiiate  Hinisliy!  •0,liiii 
and  incapable  men !  whose  meaaaroB  are  ftamed  with  ao  IHda  fti*' 


sight,  and  executed  with  so  little  firmness,  that  thqr  no*  oeij  < 
to  meoos,  bat  brine  on  the  rain  of  their  coantry,  iBeraly  \ 
nsn,  weak,  or  wickod  man,  in  the  Hoose  of  GonunoiiB,  Dnkaa  a  i 
against  them ! 

But  who  is  he  who  arraigns  gentlemen  on  thia  ride  of  tka 
with  caumng,  by  their  inflamroatorj  speeches,  the  miafbrtoiiea  of  Mr 
country?'  The  accusation  comes  ftom  one  whose  inSkmrntllmf 
Imrangues  have  led  the  Nation,  step  br  step,  from  ridleiioe  to  viohMih 
in  that  inhuman,  unfeeling  system  of  blood  and  maflBaere,  wliieh  SMqr 
honest  man  must  detest,  which  every  good  man  most  abhor,  and  mtif 
wise  man  condemn !  And  this  man  imputes  the  guilt  of  mh  M» 
ures  to  those  who  had  all  along  fi)retold  the  oonseqaencoa;  wha  hi 
prayed,  entreated  and  supplicated,  not  onijSt  America,  but  ftr  tta 
credit  of  the  Nation  and  its  eventual  welfare,  to  aireiit  the  ' 
Power,  meditating  slaughter,  and  directed  by  injustice ! 

What  was  the  consequence  of  the  sanguinary  measures 
in  those  hlocxly,  inflammatory  speeches  ?  Though  Boston  was  to  be 
pt.arvo<l,  th()u<:;h  Hancock  and  Adams  were  proscribed,  yet  at  the  feet  of 
tliese  very  men  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  obliged  to  kaed, 
flatter,  and  cringe ;  and,  as  it  had  the  cruelty  at  one  time  to  denoanes 
Vv>nircimce  against  these  men,  so  it  had  the  meanness  afterwards  to 
implore  their  forgiveness.  Shall  he  who  called  the  Americans  "Hia- 
cook  and  his  crew,"  —  shall  he  presume  to  reprehend  any  set  of  mea 
for  inflammatory  sjKHiches  ?  It  is  this  accursed  American  war  that 
has  led  us,  step  hy  stc]>,  into  all  our  present  misfortunes  and  natkoal 
disgraces.  What  was  the  «iuse  of  our  wasting  forty  millions  of  money, 
niul  sixty  thousand  lives?  The  American  war!  What  was  it  that 
jiroduced  tlie  French  re^ri[)t  and  a  French  war?  The  Americau 
war  !  What  was  it  that  produced  the  Spanish  manifesto  and  Spanirii 
war  ?  The  Americ^in  war !  What  was  it  that  armed  forty-two 
tliousand  men  in  Ireland  with  the  arguments  carried  on  the  pmats 
of  forty  thousand  bayonets  ?  The  American  war  !  For  what  are  we 
a^iout  to  incur  an  additional  debt  of  twelve  or  fourteen  millioos? 
This  accursed,  cruel,  diabolical  Americiin  war ! 


79.  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OP  WASHINGTON,  1794.  —  Cikar/e«  JfliNM  fte. 

How  infinitely  si\rfprior  must  appear  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
General  Vv'a^hington,  m  his  late  address  to  Congress,  compared  with 
the  policy  of  modern  European  Courts !  Illustrious  man !  —  deririiig 
honor  less  from  the  splendor  of  his  situation  than  from  the  dignity  of 
his  mind !  (Jnit<jful  to  France  for  the  aasistance  received  from  her,  in 
that  great  contest  which  secured  the  independence  of  America,  he  ysfc 
di<l  not  choose  to  give  up  the  system  of  neutrality  in  her  fiivor.  ftkf- 
jng  once  laid  down  the  lino  of  conduct  most  proper  to  be  pursued,  not 
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til  the  infitults  and  provocations  of  the  French  minister,  Genet,*  ooul'^ 
At  all  put  him  out  of  his  way,  or  bend  hini  from  his  purpose.  It  must, 
indeed,  create  astomshraent,  that,  placed  in  circumstances  so  critical, 
and  lilling  a  station  so  conspicuous,  the  character  of  Wa^^hington  should 
never  once  have  been  called  in  question ;  —  that  he  should,  in  no  one 
instance,  have  been  accused  either  of  improper  insolence,  or  of  mean 
gabmission,  in  his  transactions  with  foreign  Nations.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  him  to  run  the  race  of  glory  without  experiencing  the 
smallest  interruption  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  career.  The  breath  of 
censure  has  not  dared  to  impeach  the  purity  of  his  conduct,  nor  the 
eye  of  envy  to  raise  its  malignant  glance  to  the  elevation  of  his  virtues. 
^ch  has  been  the  transcendent  merit  and  the  unparallelcd  fate  of  this 
illustrious  man ! 

How  did  he  act  when  insulted  by  Genet  ?  Did  he  consider  it  as  neces- 
sary to  avenge  himself  for  the  misconduct  or  madness  of  an  individual, 
by  involving  a  whole  continent  in  the  horrors  of  war  ?  No ;  he  con- 
tented himself  with  procuring  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  by  causing 
Genet  to  be  recalled ;  and  thus,  at  once,  consulted  his  own  dignity  and 
the  interests  of  !iis  country.  Happy  Americjins !  while  the  whirlwind 
flies  over  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  spreads  everywhere  desolation, 
you  remain  pi-ot4x;tcd  from  its  baneful  effects  by  your  own  virtues, 
and  the  wLsrlom  of  your  Government.  Separated  fn)m  Europe  by  an 
immense  ocean,  you  feel  not  the  effect  of  those  prejudices  and  passions 
which  convert  the  boasted  seats  of  civiliziition  into  scenes  of  horror  and 
bloodshed.  You  profit  by  the  folly  and  madness  of  the  contending 
Nations,  and  afford,  in  your  more  congenial  clime,  an  asylum  to  those 
blessings  and  virtues  which  they  wantonly  contemn,  or  wickedly 
exclude  from  their  bosom  !  Cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  under  the 
influence  of  freedom,  you  advance,  by  rapid  strides,  to  opulence  and 
distinction ;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  you  should  be  compelled  to  take 
part  in  the  present  unhappy  contest,  —  if  you  should  find  it  necessary  to 
avenge  insult,  or  repel  injury, — the  world  will  bear  witness  to  the  equity 
of  your  sentiments  and  the  moderation  of  your  views  ;  and  the  success 
of  your  arms  will,  no  doubt,  be  proportioned  to  the  justice  of  youi 
cause! 


80.  LIBERTY  IS  STKESQTU.  —  Fox,  IIVJ,  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Opinions  become  dangerous  to  a  State  only  when  persecution  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  People  to  communicate  their  idciis  under  the  bond 
of  secrecy.  l*ublit'ity  makes  it  inii)08sible  for  artifitMJ  to  succeed,  and 
designs  of  a  hostile  nature  lose  their  danger  by  thii  certainty  of  expos- 
ure. Dut  it  is  said  that  these  bills  will  expire  in  a  few  years ;  that 
they  will  expire  when  we  shall  have  peace  and  tranquillity  restored  to 
us.  What  a  sentiment  to  inculcate !  You  tell  the  People  that,  when 
everything  goes  well,  —  when  they  are  happy  and  comfortable,  —  then 
they  may  meet  freely,  to  recognize  their  happiness,  and  pass  eulogiums 
*  Pronounoed  Zjmnay, 
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«i  thur  Gmti^rument ;  but  that,  in  a  moment  of  frnraml  dltiDitTiAtf* 
Itttrostand  iiilxsooiiiiud:* —  it  is  not  pennitte<l  ta  tnt^et  together;  leans 
thoQ,  instead  of  eiiIogkirig«  thej  might  think  pmfier  to  eoii<]«itnii  Mie» 
ten.  What  u  mockery  is  this !  VSliai  iio  im^ult^  to  §ay  thmt  ttiii  is 
presemng  to  i\m  Foozle  the  right  of  petition !  To  tell  th«ni  that  tk^ 
shall  have  a  ri^ht  to  applausl,  a  right  to  rujoioe,  n  right  to  a«ct  vlw 
ther  are  happj^ ;  but  not  a  right  to  condemn,  iiot  a  right  In  ik{do|t 
their  misfortniH^,  not  a  right  to  Buggeat  a  remi-^lj- ! 

Liberty  is  oilier,     Li^Jtjlty  is  strength,     Lxik  round  iJie  inirHooi 
admire,  as  jou  must,  the  inttruciivti  8peet»ele.     You  mU  B(*&  thi! 
liberty  not  only  i^  power  and  onlar^  hut  that  it  \s  power  and  oitl«r  jut- 
dominant  and  IP  vincible^  —  that  it  derid<3S  all  other  souiws  of  fftriviielL    , 
And  shall  the  pre^ioiiterous  iTn^iginatioo  be  foitcred,  th^t  men  bitd  wM 
liberty  —  the  first  of  human  kind  who  asserted  the  glorious  distiii(?tMt| 
of  forming  for  themselves  their  sooial  oompaol — oan  be  eondsHMlli 
silence  upon  their  rights?    Is  it  to  be  oonoeived  that  meUt  lAo  hm 
enjoyed,  ror  such  a  length  of  dayk,  the  light  and  bappineaa  of  Aasdbi^ 
oMi  be  restrained,  and  shut  up  again  in  the  doom  d  igDonaee'lli 
degradation  ?    As  well,  Sir,  might  yon  try,  by  a  miseraUe  dbnn,  te  , 
^hut  up  the  flowing  of  a  rapid  river !     The  rolling  and  impetnooB  tide 
would  burst  through  every  impediment  that  man  might  throw  ia  ill 
way ;  and  the  only  consequence  of  the  impotent  attempt  would  be,  tkl, 
having  collected  new  force  by  its  temporary  suspension,  en^ 
itself  through  new  channels,  it  would  spread  devastation  and  i 
every  side.     The  prepress  of  liberty  is  like  the  progress  of  the  i 
Kopt  within  it8  bounds,  it  is  sure  to  fertilize  the  coontrj  throQ|^ 
which  it  runs ;  but  no  power  can  arrest  it  in  its  passage;  and  durt- 
sighted,  as  well  as  wicked,  must  bo  the  heart  of  the  projeetor  tliBt 
would  strive  to  divert  its  course. 


81.  VIGOR  OF  DEMOCRATIO  OOVERNMSNTS,  IWt.—  CkmrttM  Jmmm  W^m, 

'■• .  When  we  look  at  the  Democracies  of  the  ancient  world,  we  are  eo^ 

^  polled  to  acknowledge  their  oppressions  to  their  dependeooies;  tibor 
horrible  acts  of  injustice  and  of  ingratitude  to  t^eir  own  citiaens;  bat 
they  compel  us,  also,  to  admiration,  by  their  vigor,  their  orastaa^, 
tl^ir  suirit,  and  their  exertions,  in  every  great  omergeoqy  in  whioh 
tftoy  were  called  upon  to  act.  We  are  compelled  to  own  that  the 
democratic  form  of  government  gives  a  power  of  which  no  other  fim 
is  capable.  Why?  Because  it  incorporates  every  man  with  the 
.''  SiiMie:'  Because  it  arouses  everything  that  belongs  to  the  soul,  as  wafl 
'^  •:  -  as  to  the  body,  of  man.  Because  it  makes  every  individual  ftel  that 
he  is  fighting  for  himself;  that  it  is  his  own  cause,  lus  own  safety,  hi» 
own  dignity,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  he  is  asserting.  Who,  that 
reads  the  history  of  the  Persian  War,  —  what  boy,  whose  heart  !• 
warmed  by  the  grand  and  sublime  actions  which  the  deniooratio  spoit 
produced,  —  does  not  find,  in  this  principle,  the  key  to  all  the  wooden 
which  were  achieved  at  Thermopylae  and  c^where,  and  of  which  iIm 
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recent  and  marvelloaB  acts  of  the  French  People  are  pregnant  exam« 
pies  ?  Without  disguising  the  vices  of  France,  —  without  overlooking 
the  horrors  that  have  b^n  committed,  and  that  have  tarnished  the 
glory  of  the  Bevolution,  —  it  cannot  be  denied  that  thej  have  exempli- 
fied the  doctrine,  that,  if  you  wish  for  power,  you  must  look  to  liberty. 
If  ever  there  was  a  moment  when  this  maxim  ought  to  be  dear  to  u?, 
it  is  the  present.  We  have  tried  all  other  means.  We  have  addresseil 
ourselves  to  all  the  base  passions  of  the  People.  We  have  tried  to 
terrify  them  into  exertion ;  and  all  has  been  unequal  to  our  emergency. 
Let  u8  try  them  by  the  only  means  which  experience  demonstrates  to 
be  invincible.  Let  us  addr^  ourselves  to  their  love !  Let  us  identify 
them  with  ourselves ;  —  let  us  make  it  their  own  cause,  as  well  as 
oars! 


83.    THE  PABTinON  OF  POLAND,  1800.  —  Ckartea  Jamet  Fox. 

Now,  Sir,  what  was  the  conduct  of  your  own  allies  to  Poland  ?  Is 
there  a  single  atrodty  of  the  French  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Egypt, 
if  you  please,  more  unprincipled  and  inhuman  than  that  of  Russia,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  in  Poland  ?  What  has  there  been  in  the  conduct  of 
the  French  to  foreign  powers ;  what  in  the  violation  of  solemn  trea- 
ties ;  what  in  the  plunder,  devastation,  and  dismemberment  of  unof- 
fending countries ;  what  in  the  horrors  and  murders  perpetrated  u|K)n 
the  subdued  victims  of  their  rage  in  any  district  which  they  have  over- 
run,— worse  than  the  conduct  of  those  three  great  powers  in  the  misera- 
ble, devoted,  and  trampled-on  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  who  have  been, 
or  are,  our  allies  in  this  war  for  religion,  social  order,  and  the  rights 
of  Nadons?  0,  but  you  •*  regretted  the  partition  of  Poland !  "  Yes, 
regretted!  — you  regretted  the  violence,  and  that  is  all  you  did.  You 
united  yourselves  with  the  actors ;  you,  in  fact,  by  your  acquiescence, 
confirmed  the  atrocity.  But  they  are  your  allies ;  and  though  they 
overran  and  di\ided  Poland;  there  was  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  manner 
of  doing  it,  which  stamped  it  with  peculiar  in^my  and  disgrace.  Tfie 
hero  of  Poland,  perhaps,  was  merciM  and  mild  I  He  was  "  as  much 
superior  to  Bonaparte  in  bravery,  and  in  the  discipline  which  he  main- 
tained, as  he  was  superior  in  virtue  and  humanity !  He  was  animated 
by  the  purest  principles  of  Christianity,  and  was  restrained  in  his 
career  by  the  benevolent  precepts  which  it  inculcates  ! "     Was  he  ? 

Let  unfortunate  Warsaw,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
toborb  of  Praga  in  particukr,  tell !  What  do  we  understand  to  have 
been  the  conduct  of  this  magnanimous  hero,  with  whom,  it  seems, 
Bonaparte  is  not  to  be  compared  ?  He  entered  the  suburb  of  Praga, 
the  most  populous  suburb  of  Warsaw,  and  there  he  let  his  soldiery  loose 
on  the  miserable,  unarmed  and  unresisting  people !  Men,  women  and 
children,  —  nay,  infants  at  the  breast,  —  were  doomed  to  one  indiscrim- 
inate massacre !  Thousands  of  them  were  inhumanly,  wantonly  butch- 
ered !  And  for  what  ?  Because  they  had  dared  to  join  in  a  wibh  to 
ineli'>rate  their  own  condition  as  a  Peop^B,  and  to  improve  their  Con- 
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Biitatiftnit  whioh  b&d  beea  ooofened,  hj  thdr  own  wfeidgn,  to  b  ■ 
want  of  amendment    And  such  u  the  hero  apoD  wliom  the  enmrf 
**  rdigioQ  and  social  order  "  is  to  repose !    Ana  sobh  is  the  bs^vIh 
we  praise  for  his  discipliue  and  his  Tirtoe,  and  whomjwe  ~  " 
OUT  boast  and  our  doiiendence ;  wlule  the  oondoot  of 
him  to  be  even  treated  with  as  an  enemy ! 


8S.   AN  ATIUnSTICAL  GOTERNMENT  UIPOSBIBU,  UM.-.X.  B. 

Rtehanl  Brimley  Shcrl'Un  was  born  in  DnbUn,  September,  Dil,  and  dWI  Ji 
l/md'ta.    He  diiUiuniUihvd  hlnuwlf  irremUy,  In  compnny  »iUi  Borka,  in  tiM 
WanPMi  IlaMlngt )  but  tlw  retxiru  ot  bb  ipeeohe*  at  tlM  trial  an  ' 
SherUUu**  Ibme  ■•  a  dmiuaU«t  b  quite  equal  to  hi*  MrUaBentaiy 


Thb  noble  Lord's  purpose  is  to  prove  that  Fianoe  began  tksvir 
with  Great  Britiia.  This  ho  appears  to  think  he  has  estnUidiei^lii 
moment  he  has  shown  that  Brissot  *  and  others  havo  ptunalflilil  ■ 
print  a  great  many  foolish  and  a  great  many  wicked  genenl  pnnsfhi 
mischievous  to  all  established  Governments.  Bat  what  was  As  Ml 
of  all  that  the  noble  Lord  told  the  House  ?  What  did  it  idl  niM 
What,!  but  that  eternal  and  unalterable  troth,  that  a  kng-estoiUMI 
despotism  so  far  degrade  i  and  debased  human  nature,  as  to  render  ili 
subjCv'ts,  on  the  first  recovery  of  tlieir  rights,  unfit  for  the  excrdsB  of 
them ;  but  never  have  I,  or  will  I,  meet,  but  with  reprobation,  tlMt 
mode  of  argiiiuent  wliieh  giX'S,  in  fact,  to  establish,  as  an  inference  fivn 
this  truth,  that  tlu>se  who  have  been  long  slaves  ought,  therefore,  to 
remain  so  forever. 

It  is  contended  th:it  the  present  state  of  things  in  Fronoe  cannot 
stand.  Without  disputing  any  of  his  premises,  for  the  present,  I  vill 
grant  the  noble  Lord  not  only  his  principle,  but  the  foundation  upon 
whicli  he  builds  it.  I  agree  with  him,  tliat  it  is  contrary  to  the  elei^ 
nal  and  ULviltcnible  laws  of  Nature,  and  to  the  decrees  of  the  Maker  of 
man  and  of  Nations,  that  a  Government,  founded  on  and  maiotamed 
by  injustice,  ra[)ine,  murder  and  atheism,  can  have  a  fixed  endunmoe 
or  a  permanent  sucecss ;  thiit  there  are,  self-sown  in  its  own  bosom,  te 
seeds  of  it.s  own  inevitable  dissolution.  But  if  so,  whence  is  our  mi»* 
sion  to  become  the  de'^troying  angel  to  guide  and  hasten  the  anger  of 
the  Deity?  Who  calls  on  us  to  offer,  with  more  than  mortal  arro- 
gance, the  alliance  of  a  mortal  arm  to  the  Omnipotent  ?  or  to  snatch 
the  uplifted  thunder  from  llis  hand,  and  point  our  erring  aim  at  the 
devoted  fabric  whioh  His  original  will  has  fated  to  fall  and  crumble  in 
that  ruin  which  it  is  not  in  the  means  of  man  to  accelerate  or  prevent? 
I  accede  to  tlie  no!>le  Lord  the  piety  of  his  principle  :  let  him  soeede 
to  me  the  justice  of  my  conclusion.;  or  let  him  attend  to  experienoe^ 
if  not  to  reason  ;  and  must  he  not  admit  that  hitherto  all  the  attempts 
of  his  apparently  powerful,  but  certainly  presumptuous,  crusade  of 
vengeance,  have  apj)eared  unfavored  by  fortune  and  by  Providence; 
that  they  havo  hitherto  had  no  other  effect  than  to  strengthen  the 
powers,  to  whet  the  rapacity,  to  harden  the  heart,  to  inflame  the  fiuy. 
and  to  augment  the  crimes,  of  that  Government,  and  that  People,  ^  ' 
we  have  rashly  sworn  to  subdue,  to  chastiso,  and  to  reform^ 
*  Pronounoed  Brtawo. 
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S4.  AGAINST  POLITICAL  JOBBINQ,  119*. — R.  B.  Skendm. 

Is  this  a  tune  for  selfish  intrigues,  and  the  little  dirty  traffic  for 
ucre  and  emolument  ?  Does  it  suit  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  to  ask 
at  such  a  moment  ?  Does  it  become  the  honesty  of  a  minister  to 
grant  ?  What !  in  such  an  hour  as  this,  —  at  a  moment  pregnant  with 
the  national  fate,  when,  pressing  as  the  exigency  may  be,  the  hard 
task  of  squeezing  the  money  from  the  pockets  of  an  impoverished 
People,  from  the  toil,  the  drudgery  of  the  shivering  poor,  must  make 
the  most  practised  collector's  heart  ache  while  he  tearS  it  from  them, 
— can  it  be  that  people  of  high  rank,  and  professing  high  principles, 
—  that  they  or  their  &milies  should  seek  to  thrive  on  the  spoils  of 
misery,  and  fatten  on  the  meals  wrested  from  industrious  poverty  ? 
O,  shame !  shame !  Is  it  intended  to  confirm  the  pernicious  doctrine 
80  industriously  propagated,  that  all  public  men  are  impostors,  and 
that  every  politician  has  his  price  ?  Or,  even  where  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple in  the  bosom,  why  does  not  prudence  hint  to  the  mercenary  and 
the  vain  to  abstain  a  while,  at  least,  and  wait  the  fitting  of  the  times  ? 
Improvident  impatience !  Nay,  even  from  those  who  seem  to  have 
no  direct  object  of  office  or  profit,  what  is  the  language  which  their 
actions  speak  ? 

"  The  Throne  is  in  danger !  we  will  support  the  Throne ;  but  let  us 
share  the  smiles  of  royalty !  "  '*  The  order  of  nobility  is  in  danger  I 
I  will  fight  for  nobility,"  says  the  Viscount ;  •  "  but  my  zeal  would  be 
greater  if  I  were  made  an  Earl !  "  "  Rouse  all  the  Marquis  within 
me,"  exclaims  the  Earl,  "  and  the  Peerage  never  turned  forth  a  more 
undaunted  champion  in  its  cause  than  I  shall  prove ! "  "  Stain  my 
green  ribbon  blue,"  cries  out  the  illustrious  Ejiight,  **  and  the  fountain 
of  honor  will  have  a  fiist  and  fiiithful  servant !  " 

What  are  the  People  to  think  of  our  sincerity  ?  What  credit  are 
they  to  give  to  our  professions?  Is  this  system  to  be  persevered  in  ? 
Is  there  nothing  that  whispers  to  that  right  honorable  gentleman  that 
the  crisis  is  too  big,  that  the  times  are  too  gigantic,  to  be  ruled  by  the 
little  hackneyed  and  every-day  means  of  ordinary  corruption?  Or, 
are  we  to  believe  that  he  has  within  himself  a  conscious  feeling  Uiat 
disqualifies  him  from  rebuking  the  ill-timed  selfishness  of  his  new 
allies  ?  Let  him  take  care  that  the  corruptions  of  the  Government 
shall  not  have  lost  it  the  public  heart ;  that  the  example  of  selfishness 
in  the  few  has  not  extinguished  public  spirit  in  the  many! 


8S.  POPULAR  AND  KINQLY  EXAMPLES,  1705.  — U.  B.  Sheridan. 

We  are  told  to  look  to  the  example  of  France.  From  the  excesses 
of  the  French  People  in  the  French  Revolution,  wo  are  warned  against 
giving  too  much  liberty  to  our  own.  It  is  re.'*ohoed  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  by  every  description  of  persons  in  office,  from  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  exciseman,  — "  Jx)ok  to  the  example  of  France ! " 
The  implication  is  a  libel  }i\yon  the  character  of  Great  Britain.  I 
will  not  admit  the  inference  or  the  argument,  that,  because  a  People, 
*  Pronoanoed  Wkowa. 
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bred  nndor  a  prowi,  tnsilaiit  and  gruidlag  di»f«ilifliii, — tnml'lfiii^  hf 
the  raoo]l6otn<()n  of  former  injurl^i  ^nd  lutuii^  mvm^  hf  the  {Amsrr^M 
of  ftrmer  erooltias,  —  a  P30[>k  in  wtujM  juijuia  qd  ffltu?Gf«  rmcsi^  for 
poperty  or  kw  ever  ooold  hkre  exlfltri,  booAOBQ  prapariy  hm  tmm 
oeeQ  iaoozed  to  thm^  and  Uw  had  nerer  proiedad  Uiom,  —  tluttbe 
ftotkni  of  m^h  a  People,  at  anj  iimrt,  mtieh  lea  in  the  ho  ir  of  fa^ 
and  fbijy  dniald  furuish  an  inri?r<snou  or  gnnuid  i»ii  wliiob  to^oellBito 
the  temper,  chamc-ter  or  fadings,  of  th^  roo|jle  of  Gn^t  Brltoiik 

What  am  M  geaUemt^  gite,  if  a  perspii,  aflttctedly  or  ifr 

oarel^amdoi  lIki  pr^^rvation  of  Britteh  Uberlj,  trcfn»  to  mi 

**BntQii8,  al^rhli^^c  ilia  pov^r  of  your  Monarch ;  rwta^  tbo  tmcm 
of  hk  just  ijmmgrittTOf  withhold  all  power  tind  raeoistoea  &Dm  Ui 
gofenunent,  or  a?vn  fcnd  him  to  liis  EletiU>rutc,  fhitn  wluaooe  jnr 
▼oioe  exalted  him ;  —  ^t  tnaurk  what  hus  boen  dmng  on  the  Ociiifai»ilf 
Looi  to  the  t:tampk  of  Kin^s  !  Kings,  bi^litfiru  tae,  an  the  mm  A 
nature  and  temiier  evorjwhere.  Trust  yours  no  loa^;  eee  hov  ilit 
■h^m^lflf  and  perMJous  despot  of  Pnisila,  that  tiii^icr  and  tjoaii 
has  Tiolated  m%rj  pniictpl^  of  truth,  hotior  aad  hamaoitj,  m  hb  osdw  i 
deroos  thongh  iiJi[X)tent  attempt  at  plunder  and  roKiK>rj'  in  PUmil  m 
He  who  had  cncouragod  and  even  guaranteod  to  them  tlieir  OuiMlilB 
tion,^seo  him,  with  a  scandalona  pro&nation  of  the  reaooraei  wfaidkk 
had  wrung  hj  fraud  from  the  credulity  of  Great  Britain, 
the  indepeodenoe  he  was  pledged  to  muntain,  and  soiling  ftr  1 
the  oountrics  he  had  sworn  to  protect!  Mark  tiie  still  mote  fl 
ary  efforts  of  the  despot  of  Russia,  fiiithless  not  to  na  onlj,  i 
(«u8e  of  Europe,  as  it  is  called,  but  craftily  outwitting  ha  p 
coadjutor,  profiting  by  his  disgrace,  and  grasping  to  henelf  the  \ 
which  had  been  destined  to  glut  their  joint  rapaci^.  See  her  dunk- 
ing her  favorite  General,  Suwarrow,  and,  still  more  impious,  ♦hiiln^ 
Heaven  for  the  opportunity;  thanking  him  for  the  most  iniquitoos  act 
of  cruelty  the  bloody  page  of  history  records,  —  the  mnrderom  nena 
at  Praga,  where,  not  in  the  heat  and  fury  (^  action,  not  in  the  Int 
impatience  of  revenge,  but  after  a  cold,  deliberate  pause  of  ten  hooDi 
with  temperate  barbarity,  he  ordered  a  considerate,  methodical  msMMWi 
of  ten  thousand  men,  women  and  children !  These  are  the  aotioiiB  of 
monarchs !     Look  to  Uie  example  of  Kings  !  " 


M.  NECESSrrY  OF  RKFORM  IN  PARUAMENT.— L^rtf  Orey.    BonmTa4|dM,mi 

I  AM  aware  of  the  difficulties  I  have  to  encounter  in  bringing  ftr> 
ward  this  business;  I  am  aware  how  ungracious  it  would  be  ftr  this 
House  to  show  that  they  are  not  the  real  roprosentativee  of  the  Psopte; 
I  am  aware  that  the  question  has  been  formerly  a^tated,  on  diffsmt 
occasions,  by  great  and  able  characters,  who  have  deserted  the  eUK 
iVom  despair  of  success ;  and  I  am  aware  that  I  must  neoesBBiify  g9 
into  what  may  perhaps  be  supposed  trite  and  worn-out  argomenti.  I 
(lome  forward  on  the  present  occasion,  actuated  solely  by  a  seo0e  of 
duty,  to  make  a  serious  and  important  motion,  whidi,  1  am  ready  fidrly 
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it,  involTeB  no  less  a  oonRideratioii  than  a  fhndamental  change  in 
temment.  At  tho  Revolution,  the  necessity  of  short  Parlia- 
WM  aaserted ;  and  every  departure  from  these  principles  is,  in 
lu^  a  departure  from  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Constitu- 
feiy  when  they  are  compared  with  the  present  state  of  the  rep- 
;tioD,  how  does  the  matter  stand?  Are  the  elections  free?  or 
rliaments  free  ?  Has  not  the  patronage  of  peers  increased  ?  Is 
»  patrcHiage  of  India  now  vested  in  the  Crown  ?  Are  all  these 
^ons  to  be  made  in  order  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Exeeu- 
wer,  and  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  &vor  of  the  popular  part  of 
Qstitution,  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  ? 

laj  be  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  are  really  a  just  repre- 
m  of  the  People,  because,  on  great  emergencies,  they  never  &il 
k  the  sense  of  the  People,  as  was  the  case  in  the  American  war, 
the  Russian  armament ;  but,  had  the  House  of  Commons  had  a 
^asentation  of  the  People,  they  would  have  interfered  sooner 
18  occasions,  without  the  necessity  of  being  called  upon  to  do  so. 
much  that  this  House  is  not  a  real  representation  of  the  People, 
at  it  is  too  much  influenced  by  passion,  prejudice  or  interest. 
lay,  lor  a  time,  give  to  the  Executive  Ghovemment  apparent 
h;  bob  no  Government  can  be  either  lasting  or  free  which  is 
nded  on  virtue,  and  on  that  independence  of  mind  and  conduct 
the  People  which  creates  energy,  and  leads  to  everything  that 
)  and  generous,  or  that  can  conduce  to  the  strength  and  safbty 
ttte. 

«  What  oonstitates  a  State  1 
Not  high-rabed  battlement  or  labored  monnd, 

Thiok  wall,  or  moated  gate  ; 
Not  dtiea  proad,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports. 
Where,  langhinK  at  the  storm,  proud  naries  ride  ; 

Nor  starred  and  spangled  oonrts, 
Where  low-browed  Baseness  wafts  perfume  to  Pride  ! 

No  !  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  aboye  doll  brutes  endued. 

In  forest,  brake  or  den, 
Am  beasts  excel  cold  rooks  and  brambles  rude;  — 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain."  * 


O0N8EBVATIVE  INNOVATOR,  18».— ITm.  Huakiaion.  Bom,  1770 ;  dted,  1830. 

lTI  been  charged  with  being  the  author  in  some  instances,  and 
moier  in  others,  of  innovations  of  a  rash  and  dangerous  nature. 
the  charge.  I  dare  the  authors  of  it  to  the  proof.  Gentlemen, 
hey  talk  of  innovation,  ought  to  remember,  with  Lord  Bacon, 
Time  has  been  and  is  the  great  Innovator."  Upon  that  Inno- 
;  have  felt  it  my  duty  cautiously  to  wait,  at  a  becoming  dis- 
ind  with  proper  circumspection ;  but  not  arrogantly  and  pre- 
loufily  to  go  before  him,  and  endeavor  to  outstrip  his  course. 

•  By  Sir  Wm.  Jones.    Bom,  1746  ;  died,  1794. 
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TOE  lURIUlB 


ISma  hifl  niBod  tliase  grtiat  mtef^ats,  iod  it  Is  tlie  bosCnen  of  i 
man  to  more  anvuhls  with  tha  new  ocmtbgoatioim  ^liicb 
uoalid  him.     Thb^  Sir»  m  the  principle  hy  which  mj  fc 
been  oonsttntlj  regulated^  <litni]g  &  long  public  lite ;  and  bj 
•hall  oontiirae  to  be  governed ,  m  long  ag  I  take  aay  port  m  the 
affiun  of  thb  oountrj.     It  ia  w^  said,  by  tbe  inoet  poet^ 
perhaps,  of  our  own  times,  — 

tt  A  tliimiB&d  jflui  lav^  i^rttt  to  ftin  * 
An  hoar  maj  1^  il  In  the  doA.** 

niiB  is  the  feeling  whieh  has  regul&tod,  whioh  w3I  ^ 

olate,  my  cotidact,    I  am  no  advocatie  for  chan^  ^^poa  men  sli^ii 
theoij.    I  know  not,  indeed,  wliieh  is  the  graatfir  roUj,  Hhatftw^jk 


!»<€ 


log  aU  improvement,  beoauae  improYement  impUes  ] 
of  refeniog  everytbing  to  first  prmciplea,  aiid  to  j 
The  bnanefiB  of  the  practical  mjin  ig|  to  make  bbnaelf  adfuaitiladi 
ftots ;  to  watch  erenta  j  to  understand  tbo  actual  sitii^tion  of  ifai^ 
and  the  oounse  of  time  and  ciroamgyknoee,  ab  beu-ing  opou  the  oMMt 
state  of  his  own  country  and  the  ¥rorld.  These  are  the  gixmncii  bf  i 
reference  to  which  his  reason  and  judgment  must  be  formed ;  aooivd- 
ing  to  which,  without  losing  sight  of  first  principles,  he  mnst  knov 
how  to  apply  them,  and  to  temper  their  inflexibility.  *  lliis  is  tk 
task  of  practical  legislation. 


88.    SATIRE  ON  THE  PENSION  SYSTEM,  178«.  —  CKfTWt. 

John  Phflpot  Curran  was  bom  in  Newcaitle,  Ireland,  July  MCh,  1780. 

career  was  cunflncd  to  the  Irish  Parllameut,  and  wtu  entirely  ecHpaed  hj  hia  repotatte  M  Mm 
beur.  "There  never  lived  a  (greater  advocate,"  aaya  Charlea  PhilUpa;  ** oertiitnljr  aevar  Mt 
more  loited  to  the  country  in  which  hii  lot  waa  cast.  Uia  eloqnenoe  was  eophma,  npM  md 
ornate,  and  his  powers  of  mimicry  beyond  all  description."  In  hia  boyhood  he  htA  a  eoBtaba 
in  his  utterance,  fWim  which  he  was  called  by  his  school-fellows  **  stnttering  Jaek  Outmu*  Ht 
employed  every  means  to  correct  his  elocution,  and  render  it  perfect  **He  iiTTMfrmrH  ktaa- 
ielf,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  to  speak  very  slowly,  to  correct  his  preciplUte  «mTtTiw*  Be 
practised  before  a  glas^,  to  make  his  gestures  graceftiL  He  spoke  akmd  the  moat  eddinliA 
orations.  One  piece, — the  speech  of  Antony  over  the  dead  body  of  Caeaar, — he  vaa  neror  wmrf 
of  repeating.  Tlila  he  recummonded  to  his  young  friends  at  the  bar,  aa  a  modd  of  ihii|iiii 
And  while  he  thus  used  art  to  smooth  a  channel  for  his  thoughts  to  flow  In,  no  ma&*i  dofonee 
ever  issued  more  freshly  and  spontaneously  from  the  heart.  It  waa  alwaya  the  heart  of  Out  mm 
that  spoke.**  Under  our  Fon?nsic  department  several  choice  specinwna  WOoma^  amdm 
wiU  be  found.    Curran  died  October  14th,  1817. 

This  polyglot  of  wealth,  this  museum  of  curiosities,  the  Pensoo 
List,  embraces  every  link  in  the  human  chain,  every  descriptioa  of  mas, 
women  and  children,  from  the  exalted  excellence  of  a  J^wka  or  a 
Kodney,  to  the  debased  situation  of  the  lady  who  humfaleth  hfflself  tliat 
she  may  be  exalted.  But  the  lessons  it  inculcates  form  its  grcalant 
perfection :  It  teacheth,  that  Sloth  and  Vice  may  eat  that  bread  whick 
Virtue  and  Honesty  may  starve  for  afler  they  have  earned  it  It 
teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  look  up  for  that  support  which  they/ 
are  too  proud  to  stoop  and  earn.  It  directs,  the  minds  of  mea  to  ao 
entire  reliance  on  the  ruling  Power  of  the  State,  who  feeds  the  Tvnos 
of  the  Royal  aviary,  that  cry  continually  for  food.  It  teaches  them  to 
imitate  those  Saints  on  the  Pension  List,  that  are  like  the  lilies  of  the 
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ield ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed  like 
joiomon  in  his  glory.  In  fine,  it  teaches  a  lesson,  which,  indeed,  they 
mi^t  have  learned  from  Epictetus,  that  it  is  sometimes  good  not  to  be 
yfer-yirtaous ;  it  shows,  that,  in  proportion  as  our  distresses  increase, 
the  munificence  of  the  Crown  increases  also ;  in  proportion  as  our 
skiheB  are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is  extended  over  us. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Pension  List,  like  charity,  covers  a  mul- 
bitade  of  sins,  give  me  leave  to  consider  it  as  coming  home  to  the  mem- 
yera  of  this  House ;  —  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  Crown,  in  extend- 
ag  its  charity,  its  liberality,  its  profusion,  is  laying  a  foundation  for 
the  independence  of  Parliament ;  for,  hereafter,  instead  of  orators  or 
oatriots  accounting  for  their  conduct  to  such  mean  and  unworthy 
^etBons  as  freeholders,  they  will  learn  to  despise  them,  and  look  to  the 
irst  man  in  the  State ;  and  they  will,  by  so  doing,  have  this  security 
for  their  independence,  —  that  while  any  man  in  the  Kingdom  has  a 
ihilliiig,  they  will  not  want  one !        # 


89.  REPLY  TO  THREATS  OF  VIOLENCE,  1790.  —  Curron. 

We  have  been  told  this  night,  in  express  words,  that  the  man  who 
JareB  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country  in  this  House  may  expect  to  be 
attacked  without  these  walls  by  the  military  gentlemen  of  the  Castle. 
If  the  army  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  this  extraordinary  declaration  might  be  attributable  to 
the  confusion  of  a  mistaken  charge,  or  an  absurd  vindication ;  but. 
without  connection  with  the  subject,  a  new  principle  of  government  ig 
advanced,  and  that  is  —  the  bayonet !  And  this  is  stated  in  the  full- 
est house,  and  the  most  crowded  audience,  I  ever  saw.  We  are  to  be 
silenced  by  corruption  within,  or  quelled  by  force  of  arms  without.  If 
the  strength  of  numbers  or  corruption  should  fail  against  the  cause  of 
the  public,  it  is  to  be  backed  by  assassination.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  those  avowed  principles  of  bribery  and  arms  should  come  from 
any  hi^  personal  authority ;  they  have  been  delivered  by  the  known 
retedners  of  Administration,  in  the  face  of  that  bench,  and  heard  even 
without  a  murmur  of  dissent  or  disapprobation. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  my  destiny  to  fall ;  —  it 
may  bo  by  chance,  or  malady,  or  violence  ;  but,  should  it  be  my  fate 
to  perish  ihQ  victim  of  a  bold  and  honest  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  will 
not  dion  it.  I  will  do  that  duty ;  and,  if  it  should  expose  me  to  sink 
imder  the  blow  of  the  assassin,  and  become  a  victim  to  the  public 
cause,  the  most  sensible  of  my  regrets  would  be,  that  on  such  an  altar 
there  should  not  be  immolated  a  more  illustrious  sacrifice.  As  to 
myself,  while  I  live,  I  shall  despise  the  peril.  I  feel  in  my  own  spirit 
the  safety  of  my  honor,  and  in  my  own  and  the  spirit  of  the  People 
do  I  feel  strength  enough  to  hold  that  Administration,  which  can  give 
a  Banction  to  menaces  Uke  these,  responsible  for  their  consequences  to 
the  Nation  and  the  mdividual. 


j<ij  ih0  Cilhol]^  hare  gnt  cTcrjrtlxtng  bol  fcUi  la 
BuliuMUt  Aro  wo  rcalljr  alnuil  of  gj^ing  tbcta  tlutt  [mtllq^  * 
An  W6  aerkxialy  »fhu()  that.  CAthoUo  vumJitjr  tutgHt  |idlak  tk 
SwwnannUfft  int^^gfity  of  tlii^  Tlouie  gf  Ommxiacui  ?  —  t^l  m  (MfiTtr 
nember  wouH  bo  mure^  Uieotifetibl^  Ui  a  pttjubae,  or  tt  po^AmiOf  t  bdb, 
dun  a  Phytaiiait  ?  J4i>'  jour  Imuiib  upon  jour  liGftrlii  bob  m^ 
anothar'a  fium,  liud  buij  Xm^  ajid  I  will  Yotc  n^nfft  Uili  liwnfawl! 
Bui  II  it  the  fi&ct  tWit  thc^y  liaro  crfirjtiuiig  ?  In  it  tlm  frii  Ikl 
thej  have  the  i^^niiinon  bcru^t  of  Uiu  Ci^ttiutioii,  gr  fhtt  ttumtiMio  pi»- 
teolimofthekw?  I 

•  Another  get^tletniiu  Una  md^  the  Catlioll^  Iiav^  got  tsiu^,  «d 
oag^  to  be  oiiutijiiu  Why  Iiutq  Uiej  got  that  fiiueh  ?  tt  it  liw 
the  niiuiter  ?  Is  It  from  tbo  IWiiuncn^  which  throw  tlioir  petclM 
over  it!  bar  ?     No^  —  they  go^t  by  the  grtait  reToIution  of  litis»u 

hlfl  ooUected  too  mw^h  nmmentum,  iu  it^  tkli^sirit^,  io  ba  ti0W  fl0ffi4 
in  its  proffreas.  T;..  ^-I'l.  >-  ^f»l!  nfioiiti  Ii.  m  rn.'ii.^T'r.  1  ^^'^T'  ■:•■■  >  ' 
and  liberties  of  millions  of  men ;  she  is  already  nndor  mj ;  tka  lonr 
may  &int,  or  the  wind  may  sleep,  but,  rely  npon  it,  she  hae  abaalj 
acquired  an  energy  of  advancement  that  will  sapport  her  oaaxm,  aai 
bring  her  to  her  destination ;  rely  npon  it,  whether  much  cr  litde 
remains,  it  is  now  vain  to  withhold  it ;  rely  upon  it,  yoa  inaj  u  «d 
stamp  your  foot  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to  prevent  its  ramlotioi. 
You  cannot  stop  it !  You  will  only  remain  a  silly  gndmon  upon  iti 
sur&oe,  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  rotation,  until  yon  are  fbraed  nni 
and  buried  in  the  shade  of  Uiat  body  whose  irrerngtible  coone  JM 
Wonld  endeavor  to  oppose ! 


01.  VBUirS  OV  THE  WAS  WUH  rBANCS.— Omt^  Cmmim^. 


George  Cuming  WM  bora  in  London,  OD  Uie  nth  of  April,  1770.    He       

the  arowed  pupil  of  Mr.  l*itt,  and  made  his  maiden  ipeech  in  Pariialllell^  from 
lowing  b  an  eztjract,  in  1794.  He  was  repeatcdhr  a  member  of  the  Miniatnr,  and  1 
■hortlj  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1837.     Mr.  Canning  mrtitaiad  hia  _^- 
ftJIj,  and  they  are  models  uf  Parliamentary  style.     **  No  En^ish  QMaker,"  aagrs 
Mackintosh,  "  used  the  keen  and  brilUant  weapon  of  wit  so  k»g,  ao  often,  or  ao  efl 
Mr.  Cani^ng.** 

Wb  have  been  told  that  this  is  a  war  into  which  we  have  ben  ln^ 
ried  by  clamor  and  prejudice ;  in  short,  that  it  is  a  war  of  uMioB. 
An  appeal  is  made  to  our  prudence ;  and  we  are  ask^,  wimn air 
of  triumph,  what  aro  we  to  get  by  this  war  ?  Sir,  that  we  have  alSt 
a  Government;  that  the  functions  of  this  House  have  not  beeo  vsnpad 
by  a  corresponding  society,  or  a  Scotch  Convention ;  that»  iatad  of 
sitting  in  debate  here,  whether  or  not  we  riiall  sofa^liae  tiie  Eji^gof 
Sardinia,  we  are  not  rather  employed  in  deviling  how  to  raiee  a  ftnad 
loan  for  some  proconsular  deputy,  whom  the  banditti  of  Paris  mi^t 
have  seat  to  receive  our  contributions ;  —  Sir,  that  we  nt  hen  at  all, 
U^Qse  are  the  fruite  of  the  war  I 
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But»  wbeD  neither  our  reason  nor  onr  prudence  can  be  set  againsst 
the  war,  an  attempt  is  made  to  alarm  our  apprehensions.  The  French 
aie  stated  to  bd  an  invincible  People ;  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  madness 
with  the  holy  entiiusiasm  of  freedom,  there  is  nothing  Uiat  they  cannot 
aooompliBL  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  allow  tlmt  the  French  are 
enthusiastically  animated,  be  it  how  it  may,  to  a  state  of  absolute 
insanity.  I  desire  no  better  proof  of  their  being  mad,  than  to  sec 
them  hugging  themselves  in  a  system  of  slavery  so  gross  and  grinding 
ai  their  present,  and  calling,  at  the  same  time,  aloud  upon  all  Europe, 
to  admire  and  envy  their  freedom.  But,  before  their  plea  of  madness 
oan  be  admitted  as  conclusive  against  our  right  to  be  at  war  with 
them,  Grentlemen  would  do  well  to  recollect  that  of  madness  there  are 
several  kinds.  If  theirs  had  been  a  harmless  idiot  lunacy,  which  had 
ccmtented  itself  with  playing  its  tricks  and  practising  its  fooleries  at 
home, — with  dressing  up  shiuaieless  women  in  oak-leaves,  and  inventing 
nick-Dames  for  the  ctdendar, — I  should  have  been  fiur  from  desiring  to 
interrupt  their  innocent  amusements ;  we  might  have  looked  on  with 
hearty  contempt,  indeed,  but  with  a  contempt  not  wholly  unmixed 
with  commiseration.  But,  if  theirs  be  a  madness  of  a  different  kind, 
— a  moody,  mischievous  insanity,  —  if,  not  contented  with  tearing  and 
wiyonding  themselves,  they  proceed  to  exert  their  unnatural  strength 
ibr  the  annoyance  of  their  neighbors,  —  if,  not  satisfied  with  weavmg 
straws  and  wearing  fetters  at  home,  they  attempt  to  carry  their  sys- 
tems and  their  slavery  abroad,  and  to  impose  them  on  the  Nations  of 
Europe,  —  it  becomes  necessary,  then,  that  those  Nations  should  be 
itmsed  to  resistance.  Such  a  disposition  must,  for  the  safety  and  peace 
of  the  world,  be  repelled ;  and,  if  possible,  be  eradicated. 


92.  BANK-NOTES  AND  COIN,  18U — George  Canning, 

Are  bank-notes  equivalent  to  the  legal  standard  coin  of  the  realm  ? 
This  is  the  question  which  divides  and  agitates  the  public  opinion. 
Says  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  "  I  will  devise  a  mode  of  settling 
this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.''  By  advising  a  procla- 
mation ?  No.  By  bringing  a  bill  into  Parliament  ?  No.  By  pro- 
posing to  declare  the  joint  opinion  of  both  Houses,  or  the  separate 
9pin]on  of  one  ?  No.  By  what  process,  then  ?  AVhy,  simply  by 
telling  the  disputants  that  they  are,  and  have  been  all  along,  however 
nooonsciously,  agreed  upon  the  subject  of  their  variance ;  and  gravely 
resolving  for  them,  respectively,  an  unanimous  opinion  !  This  is  the 
very  judgment,  I  should  imagine,  which  Milton  ascribes  to  the^  vener- 
able Anarch,  whom  he  represents  as  adjusting  the  disputes  of  the 
oonflicting  element : 

**  Chao|mmpiro  sits, 
And  bj  dcdsiun  monfrobroilg  the  fray.*' 

"  In  public  estimation,"  nays  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  Reso- 
lution, *'  bank-notes  and  coin  arc  e<|uivulent."     Indml !    What,  thou, 
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iBheooiiieor«n  tbosepenoDBw^  laflti 

bj  «venr  oatwird  ana  Tiflible  indioKtiOP,  < 

modeatiiig  an  opinioii  diametriflall j  qij^onte  f 

titode  of  pampUetoy  wiih  the  reodleolion  of  ivliiah  obb^  I 

diny  ?    Does  tlie  hoo(HraMe  genikman  appnhend  HmX  1 

moat  have  wrooght  thmr  oonysrakm  ? 

When  Bonaparte,  not  long  ago,  was  desuoui  of  veeooflQ^  I 
Natkms  nnder  his  dominion  to  the  priTatMos  mahiiiir  Aon  i 
oxclnabn  of  all  ookmial  prodooe,  he  poUished  an  adiolk ' 


luenced  in  scnnething  like  the  fi^wing  manner,  — <*  WbenaB^  wmm 
made  from  beet-root,  or  the  mi^e-tree,  Is  infimtdj  prafenUs  io  H 
of  the  BiigBr<»ne,*' — and  he  then  prooeeded  to  c 
aninst  thne  who  ahoold  perrist  in  the  nse  of  the  inftrior  c. 
fne  denunciation  mi^^t  be  more  efieetoal  tiian  tlia  if|^ 

EDanli  Resohition ;  but  the  pieamble  did  not  flo  mam  ftr;fl% 
it  asserted  the  saperioritj  of  the  maple  and  beel-moi  Wif  ^ 
that  assertion  merdj  on  the  authorilj  of  the  Steto^  «d  dttMl 
pretend  to  sanction  it  by  **  poblio  estimation.*' 

When  Galileo  first  promulgated  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  tanei 
round  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  remained  etationarj  in  the  oentre  of 
tae  universe,  th^holy  Others  of  the  Inquisition  took  alarm  at  so  da^ 
iiig  an  innovation,  and  forthnri^th^eclared  the  first  of  these  propofiitioBi 
to  be  false  and  heretical,  and  the  other  to  be  erroneous  in  point  of 
tl/ith.  The  Holy  Office  "  pledged  itself  to  believe"  that  the  earth  mi 
stationary,  and  the  sun  movable.  This  pledge  had  little  efiect  in  diaBff> 
iiig  the  mitural  course  of  things  ;  the  sun  and  the  earth  oontinued,  m 
sjiite  of  it,  to  preserve  their  accustomed  relations  to  each  other,  just  tt 
tiie  coin  and  the  bank-note  will,  in  spite  of  the  right  honorable  gende^ 
man's  Resolution. 

Let  us  leave  the  evil,  if  it  must  be  so,  to  the  chance  of  a  gradml 
and  noiseless  correction.  But  let  us  not  resolve,  as  law,  what  is  aa 
incorrect  and  imperfect  exposition  of  the  law.  Let  us  not  resolTe,  as 
fact,  what  is  contradictory  to  universal  experience.  Let  us  not  expoie 
ourselves  to  ridicule  by  resolving,  as  the  opinions  of  the  Pe(^e,  opin- 
ions which  the  People  do  not,  and  which  it  is  impossible  they  shooU, 
entertain. 


08.  AOAINSr  LORD  JOHN  BUSSELL*8  MOTION,  Arm.  2ft,  1823L  ~M. 

There  are  wild  theories  abroad.  I  am  not  disposed  to  impute  aa 
ill  motive  to  any  man  who  entertains  them.  I  will  believe  swn  a  man 
to  be  as  sincere  in  his  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  realising  hii 
notions  of  change,  without  risking  the  tranquillity  of  the  oountiy,  as  I 
uin  sincere  in  my  belief  of  their  impracticability,  and  of  the  tremendooi 
danger  of  attempting  to  carry  them  into  efiect;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  ror  our  own  safety,  let  us  be  cautious  and  fiim. 
Other  Nations,  excited  by  the  example  of  the  liberty  which  thif 
country  has  long  possessed,  have  attempted  to  oq>y  oar  GonetitntioD ; 
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■nd  some  of  them  have  shot  beyond  it  in  the  fierceness  of  their  porsait. 
I  grudge  not  to  other  Nations  that  share  of  liberty  which  they  may 
acquire ;  —  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  them  enjoy  it !  But  let  us  warn 
them,  that  they  lose  not  the  object  of  their  desire  by  the  very  eager- 
neas  with  which  they  attempt  to  grasp  it.  Inheritors  and  conservators 
of  radonal  freedom,  let  us,  while  others  are  seeking  it  in  restlessness 
and  trouble,  be  a  steady  and  shining  light  to  guide  their  course,  not 
A  wandering  meteor  to  bewilder  and  mislead  them. 

A  search  after  abstract  perfection  in  government  may  produce,  in 
eenerous  minds,  an  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  to  be  recorded  by  the 
biatorian,  and  to  be  celebrated  by  the  poet ;  but  such  perfection  is  not 
an  object  of  reasonable  pursuit,  because  it  is  not  one  of  possible  attain- 
mant ;  and  never  yet  did  a  passionate  struggle  after  an  absolutely  unat- 
tainable object  fail  to  be  productive  of  misery  to  an  individual,  of  mad- 
neas  and  confusion  to  a  People.  As  the  inhabitants  of  those  burning 
climates  which  lie  beneath  the  tropical  sun  sigh  for  the  coolness  of  the 
mountain  and  the  grove,  so  (all  history  instructs  us)  do  Nations  which 
have  basked  for  a  time  in  the  torrent  blaze  of  an  unmitigated  liberty 
too  often  call  upon  the  shades  of  despotism,  even  of  military  despotism, 
to  cover  them : 

**  0  quia  me  gelidis  in  Tallibus  Haemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramurum  protegat  umbra  ! " 

A  protection  which  blights  while  it  shelters ;  which  dwarfs  the  intellect 
and  stunts  the  energies  of  man,  but  to  which  a  wearied  Nation  will- 
ingly resorts  from  intolerable  heats,  and  from  perpetual  danger  of  con- 
viihiion. 

Our  lot  is  happily  cast  in  the  temperate  zone  of  freedom,  —  the  clime 
boat  suited  to  the  development  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  human 
race,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  feculties,  and  to  the  security  as  well 
as  the  improvement  of  their  virtues ;  —  a  clime  not  exempt,  indeed, 
from  variations  of  the  elements,  but  variations  which  purify  while  they 
a^tate  the  atmosphere  that  we  breathe.  Let  us  be  sensible  of  the 
advantages  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  enjoy.  Let  us  guard,  with 
pious  gratitude,  the  flame  of  genuine  liberty,  that  fire  from  Heaven,  of 
which  our  Constitution  is  the  holy  depository ;  and  let  us  not,  for  the 
chance  of  rendering  it  more  intense  and  more  radiant,  impair  its  purity, 
or  hazard  its  extinction ! 


M    ON  MR.  TIEBNEirS  MOTION,  Dxokmber  11,119%.  — George  Canning. 

The  friendship  of  Holland !  The  independence  of  Spain  !  Is  there 
a  man  so  besotted  as  to  suppose  that  there  is  one  hour  of  peace  with 
France  preserved  by  either  of  these  unhappy  countries,  that  there  is 
one  syllable  of  friendship  uttered  by  them  towards  France,  but  what 
is  extorted  by  the  immediate  pressure,  or  by  the  dread  and  terror,  of 
}*rench  arms  ?  — 


-  *'  Mouth-honor,  breath. 


Which  the  poor  heart  would  fUn  refuBe,  but  dare  not!  '* 
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a«yfre  wgemrfted  Bepdblie  of  BOkmi,  *•  ily iM  Ihwifc 

of  ^uov  Badi  naam  to  rajom  m  the  pratofli^ 

Ue,  Wit  Ihej  would  voluntarily  throw  thwMiilfW  hrtaoMi  km  tdfi^ 


hiowiriiich  miffht  menaoe  krr  enitonoel 

Bat  doai  &e  hoiKHmble  GeDtknyui  intend 
notion  ftr  peaoe?  If  he  ledly  thinki  dik  n  i 
negotialaott,  why  has  he  not  the  oandor  and 
Murk,  I  entreat  you,  how  delieately  he  mainim  H!  E 
apeak  to  France,  hut  he  woold  npmk  ai  her.  He  will  aet 
not  he— that  we  ahould  aay  to  the  Dinoloiy,  ••Wm 
peaee?**  No,  Sir;  we  are  morely  to  aay  to  ouiiMfea,  loal  i 
the  Directory  to  overhear  na,  **I  wiah  theae  Fnnoh  C 
make  an  overture  to  oa."  Now,  Sir,  doaa  Ihia  aave  As  < 
eoontiy?  or  ia  it  only  a  sneaking,  shabby  wvjr  of  doii 
be  done  ai  all,  moat,  to  hnve  any  aariooa  emot^  be 
equvooally,  and  directly?  But  I  bi^  the  honorahfe 
pardon; — I  misrepresent  lum ;  I  certainly  do.  BBaaM4 
%moQnt  even  to  so  much  as  I  hnve  stated.  He  bepns 
The  soliloquy  which  he  prompts  us,  by  his  motioD,  n  no 
this — "  We  must  continue  to  make  war  against  France,  to  be  i 
and  we  are  sorry  for  it ;  but  we  will  not  do  it  as  if  we  bore  mahoe. 
Wo  will  not  make  an  ill-natured,  hostile  kind  of  war  any  longer, — that 
we  won't.  And  who  knows  but,  if  they  should  happen  to  ovevhair 
this  resolution,  as  the  Directory  are  good-natured  at  bottom,  thor 
hearts  may  soften  and  grow  kind  towards  us — and  then  they  will 
offer  to  make  a  peace !  '*  And  thus,  Sir,  and  thus  ouly,  is  the  motioa 
a  motion  for  peace. 

Since,  then,  Sir,  this  motion  appears  to  me  to  be  founded  on  w 
principle  of  policy  or  necessity ;  since,  if  it  be  intended  for  a  ceuon 
DO  ministers,  it  is  unjust,  —  if  for  a  control,  it  is  nugatory ;  as  iti 
tendency  is  to  impair  the  power  of  prosecuting  war  with  vigor,  and  to 
diminish  the  chance  of  negotiating  peace  with  dignity,  or  oonducting  it 
with  safety ;  as  it  contmdicts,  without  reason,  and  without  advantige, 
the  established  policy  of  our  ancestors;  as  it  must  degrade  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  the  character  of  this  country ;  as  it  must  carry  dismay 
and  terror  throughout  Europe ;  and,  above  all,  as  it  must  adminisfcer 
consolation,  and  hope,  and  power,  and  confidence,  to  France, — I  diaD 
give  it  my  most  heairty  and  decided  negative. 


05.  VINDICATION  OF  MR.  l^ITT.  — George  Cannim^. 

It  appears  to  be  a  mcasuro  of  party  to  run  down  the  fiune  of  Hr. 
Pitt.  I  could  not  answer  it  to  my  conscience  or  to  my  fi)elingB,  if  I 
had  suffered  ropeated  provocations  to  pass  without  notice.  Mr.  Pitt, 
it  seems,  was  not  a  great  man.  ]!s  it,  then,  that  we  live  in  such  heroio 
times,  that  the  present  is  a  race  of  such  gigantic  talents  and  qua]itkB,i8 
to  render  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  comparison,  ordinary  and  contempt- 
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Sble  ?  Who,  tlien,  is  the  man  now  living,  —  is  there  any  man  no\tr 
tttting  in  this  Honae^. —  who,  by  taking  the  measure  of  his  own  mind, 
or  of  that  of  any  of  ij&  oontemporaries,  can  feel  himself  justified  iu 
pronouncing  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a  great  man  ?  I  admire  as  much 
MB  any  man  the  abilities  and  ingenuity  of  the  honorable  and  learned 
gentleman  who  promulgated  this  opinion.  I  do  not  deny  to  him  many 
of  the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  the  character  which  he  has 
deecribea.  But  I  think  I  may  defy  all  his  ingenuity  to  frame  any 
definition  of  that  character  which  shall  not  apj^y  to  Mr.  Pitt,  —  to 
traoe  any  circle  of  greatness  from  which  Mr.  Pitt  shall  be  excluded. 

I  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  see  placed  on  the  same  pedestal 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  admiration  of  the  present  age  and  of  posterity, 
olher  distinguished  men ;  and  amongst  them  his  great  rival,  whose 
memory  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  dear  to  the  honorable  gentlemen  op|^ 
site,  as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  is  to  those  who  loved  him  living,  and  who 
revere  him  dead.  But  why  should  the  admiration  of  one  be  incom- 
patible with  justice  to  the  other  ?  Why  cannot  we  cherish  the  remem- 
bnnce  of  the  respdbtivd  objects  of  our  veneration,  leaving  to  each  other 
a  similar  freedom  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  disclaim  such  a  spirit  of 
intolerance.  Be  it  the  boast  and  the  characteristic  of  the  school  of 
Pitt,  that,  however  provoked  by  illiberal  and  unjust  attacks  upon  his 
memory,  whether  in  speeches  in  this  House  or  in  calumnies  out  of  it, 
they  will  never  so  far  forgot  the  respect  due  to  him  or  to  themselves, 
as  to  be  betrayed  into  reciprocal  illiberality  and  injustice,  —  that  they 
disdain  to  retaliate  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt's  great  rival ! 


08.  "MEABURBS  NOT  MEN,"  1802.  — George  Conning. 

If  I  am  pushed  to  the  wall,  and  forced  to  speak  my  opinion,  I  have 
no  disguise  nor  reservation :  —  I  do  think  that  this  is  a  time  when  the 
administration  of  the  government  ought  to  be  in  the  ablest  and  fittest 
hands ;  I  do  not  think  the  hands  in  which  it  is  now  placed  answer  to 
that  description.  I  do  not  pretend  to  conceal  in  what  quarter  I  think 
that  fitness  most  eminently  resides ;  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrines 
which  have  been  advanced,  that,  in  times  like  the  present,  the  fitness 
of  individuals  for  their  political  atuation  is  no  part  of  the  consideration 
to  which  a  member  of  Parliament  may  fidrly  turn  his  attention.  I 
know  not  a  more  solemn  or  important  duty  that  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment can  have  to  discharge,  than  by  giving,  at  fit  seasons,  a  free 
opinion  upon  the  character  and  qualities  of  public  men.  Away  with 
the  cant  of  "  measures,  not  men  ! "  the  idle  supposition  that  it  is  the 
harness,  and  not  the  horses,  that  draw  the  chariot  along !  No,  Sir ;  if 
the  comparison  must  be  made,  if  the  distinction  must  be  taken,  men 
are  everything,  measures  comparatively  nothing.  I  speak,  Sir,  of  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger ;  of  times  when  systems  are  shaken,  when  pre- 
cedents and  general  rules  of  conduct  fail.  Then  it  is,  that  not  to  this 
or  that  measure,  —  however  prudently  devised,  however  blameless  in 
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qgontfoii,  — 'bot  to  the  enflrgy  md  phmatorof  Mflwulyj^i  aBtrtB  il 
be  indebted  ibr  its  navatioiL    Then  itisthiUkiiMaQiM  ineer  Mk 


proportion  aa  the^  are  npheM,  not  faj  well  meant  aBdevnm  (InUii 
thoof^  thejmajbo),  bat  by  oommanmnfr  ofernwi^  falant%— ^Ji 


Andwbatiaihe  natareof  the  timea  in  wUdk  we  lif«f  Lasi.il 
Fnmoe,  and  aee  what  we  have  to  eope  with,  and  oonoidar  wbaft  I 
heririiatBhe  18.  A  man!  Ton  will  tell  me  thai  il 
powerftd,  and  formidable,  before  the  dava  of  Bnnapnrte%  ^ 
that  he  foond  in  her  great  ph jBioal  and  monl  naonnea;  AailiaM 
bat  to  tarn  them  to  aoooont  Troe,  and  he  £d  n.  Oomfan  Ai 
aitaation  in  which  he  foond  France  with  that  to  wliiek  he  haa  nM 
her.    lamno  paneffvrist  of  Bonraarte;  batleanDoiahafc  mrMi 

•  ^^^ VE 


to  the  aoperiontj  of  hia  taknta,  to  the  amiaiiig  mfmkmtn  ef  1 
geniaa.  Tell  me  not  of  hia  meaaoxea  and  hia  poliojr*  It  ia  kagmnik 
hia  eharacter,  that  keepa  the  world  in  awe.  Sir,  to  moel^  to  ehad^  to 
coib,  to  stand  ap  against  him,  we  want  anna  of  the  tone  kU.  I  ai 
for  from  objeotiDg  to  the  large  militaiy  establishmento  iridoh  am  f» 
posed  to  yea.  I  vote  for  them,  with  all  my  heart.  Bat,  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  coping  with  Bonaparte,  one  great,  commanding  spirit  is  wmk 
them  all. 

07.  THS  BALANCE  OV  POWER,  ISM.  —  George  Canning, 

But,  then,  Sir,  the  balance  of  power !  Gentlemen  aasert  that  titt 
entry  of  the  French  army  into  Spain  disturbed  that  balance,  and  we 
ought  to  have  gone  to  war  to  restore  it !  Were  there  no  other  meiM 
than  war  for  restoring  the  balance  of  power  ?  Is  the  balance  of  power 
a  fixed  and  unalterable  standard  ?  Or,  is  it  not  a  standard  perpeti- 
ally  varying,  as  civilization  advances,  and  as  new  Nations  spring  np, 
and  take  their  place  among  established  political  commonities  ?  1%e 
balance  of  power,  a  century  and. a  half  ago,  was  to  be  adjusted  between 
France  and  Si)ain,  the  Netherlands,  Austria  and  'Rn^^sM^.  Sons 
years  afterwards,  Russia  assumed  her  high  station  in  Eoropean  poll* 
tics.  Some  years  after  that,  again,  Prussia  became  not  only  a  sob 
stantive,  but  a  preponderating  monarchy.  Thus,  while  the  bahuioe 
of  power  continued  in  principle  the  same,  the  means  of  adjusting  it 
became  more  varied  and  enlarged.  To  look  to  the  policy  of  Earope  ia 
the  times  of  William  and  Anne  to  regulate  the  bfdance  of  power  ia 
Eiux)pe  at  the  present  day,  is  to  disregard  the  progress  of  events,  and 
to  confuse  dates  and  facts  which  throw  a  recipro^  light  upon  each 
other. 

I  admit.  Sir.  that  the  entry  of  a  French  army  into  Spain  was  a 
disparagement  to  Grreat  Britain.  I  do  not  stand  up  here  to  deny  that 
fuct.  One  of  the  modes  of  redress  was  by  a  direct  attack  npon  Franee. 
—  by  a  war  upon  the  soil  of  Spain.  Was  there  no  other  mode  cf 
redress  ?  K  France  occupied  Spain,  was  it  necessary,  in  order  ti 
avoid  tb""  'X)nsequences  of  that  occupation,  that  we  shoald  biookadi 
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Cadis  ?  No.  I  looked  another  way.  I  sought  materials  of  compen- 
aation  in  another  hemisphere.  Contemplating  Spain  such  as  our 
anoQBtors  had  known  her,  I  resolved  that,  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should 
not  be  Spain  "  with  the  Indies.^*  I  called  the  New  World  into  exist- 
ence, to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old!.  Thus,  Sir,  I' answer  the 
question  of  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  army  of  France.  That 
oooapation  is  an  unpaid  and  unredeemed  burden  to  France.  France 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  possession  of  Spain.  France  would 
be  very  glad  if  England  were  to  assist  her  to  get  rid  of  that  posses- 
sion ;  and  the  only  way  to  rivet  France  to  the  possession  of  Spain  is 
to  make  that  possession  a  point  of  honor.  The  object  of  the  measure 
before  the  House  is  not  war.  It  is  to  take  the  last  chance  of  peace. 
If  you  do  not  go  forth,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  aid  of  Portugal,  Por- 
ixiffl  will  be  trampled  down,  to  your  irrecoverable  disgrace ;  and  then 
wmr  will  come,  and  come,  too,  in  the  train  of  degradation.  K  you 
wait  until  Spain  have  courage  to  mature  her  secret  machinations  into 
op&i  hostility,  you  will,  in  a  little  while,  have  the  sort  of  war  required 
by  the  pacificators :  and  who  shall  say  where  that  war  shall  end  ? 


06.  A  COLLISION  OF  VICES,  1S2S.— George  Canning, 

3Iy  honorable  and  learned  friend  •  began  by  telling  us  that,  after 
all,  hatred  is  no  bad  thing  in  itself.  "  I  hate  a  tory,"  says  my  honor- 
able friend ;  "and  another  man  hates  a  cat ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  would  hunt  down  the  cat,  or  I  the  tory."  Nay,  so  far  from  it, 
hatred,  if  it  be  properly  managed,  is,  according  to  my  honorable 
friend's  theory,  no  bod  preface  to  a  rational  esteem  and  affection.  It 
prqMires  its  votaries  for  a  reconciliation  of  differences ;  for  lying  down 
with  their  most  inveterate  enemies,  like  the  leopard  and  the  kid  in  the 
viaioa  of  the  prophet.  This  do^ma  is  a  little  startling,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  without  precedent.  It  is  borrowed  from  a  character  in  a 
play,  which  is,  I  dare  say,  as  great  a  favorite  with  my  learned  friend 
aa  it  is  with  me,  —  I  mean  the  comedy  of  the  Rivals ;  in  which  Mis. 
Malapr(^,  giving  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  marriage  to  her  niece 
(who  is  unreasonable  enough  to  talk  of  liking,  as  a  necessary  prelim- 
inaiy  to  such  a  union),  says,  "  What  have  you  to  do  with  your  likings 
and  your  preferences,  child?  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  safest  to  begin 
with  a  little  aversion.  I  am  sure  I  hated  your  poor  dear  uncle  like  a 
blackamoor  before  we  were  married ;  and  yet,  you  know,  my  dear, 
what  a  good  wife  I  made  him."  Such  is  my  learned  friend's  argu- 
ment, to  a  hair.  But,  finding  that  this  doctrine  did  not  appear  to  go 
down  with  the  House  so  glibly  as  he  had  expected,  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  presently  changed  his  tack,  and  put  forward  a  theory, 
whidi,  whether  for  novelty  or  for  beauty,  I  pronounce  to  be  incom- 
parable; and,  in  short,  as  wanting  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  a 
alight  foundation  in  truth.  '*True  philosophy,"  says  my  honorable 
msnd,  *'  will  always  continue  to  lead  men  to  virtue  by  the  instrument- 

•  Six"  James  Mackintosh. 
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sfitr  of  tiioir  coirnKjiing  Tton*  Tiio 
eodrtit  my  live  barmumcmsly  togetlMr;  bitfe  Aa  ^ 
■iitipithj  to  oiie  another,  mf\,  thcrofbr^,  f^myi  to  tlte 
the  power  by  whioh  h6  c»in  rn:ike  aieh  keep  the  other  midv 
Admixilde I  but,  upon  this  doctrine,  the  pour  man  wlio  hm  hiAmi 
muf^  Hoe  mmt  be  b  a  very  bad  waj.  No  ftilonuxLy  no  tuoral  fo«i«^  i 
Ibr  efibotiiig  his  eura !  WhereMf  his  more  fortoittte  naigjkbor,  ib  ' 
has  two  or  more  vioes  in  liis  oenipavtiQti,  10  in  &  &ir  imj  1^  faeoo^iu 
a  TBiT  wtnoufi  member  of  bocto^.  I  wonder  how  my  launed  dim 
would  like  to  \mv&  this  doctnne  btro^uoed  into  hia  domfstic  o^iHy^ 
HMDt  Eor  irist&noe^  sapposa  that  I  discharge  a  sertmot  beosnae  ht  ii 
■ddieted  to  liquor,  I  oould  not  venture  to  reaottunend  him  to  ray  honor* 
abk  and  learned  fnend.  It  oii^i  be  the  poor  maa's  only  &idt|  wai 
theroibre  elearly  mc»m^e;  Uit^  if  I  had  the  good  Ibrtnns  tobl 
oat  that  he  wna  also  addicted  to  stealbg,  might  I  not,  with  a  ufe  «ie* 
waenoe,  eeod  him  to  my  leamod  ^eud  with  a  stroog  fecmamnewiilioa, 
nyingi  "  I  8^nd  jou  a  man  whom  I  know  to  bo  a  dnmlcatd  |  hn  t 
am  happy  to  asmirio  you  he  is  it]^o  n  thirf  r  yrm  rrtniirff  ^n  hrtf-^r  t'^^a 
employ  him ;  you  will  make  his  drunk^neas  oounteraot  his  thieieqf, 
aud  no  doubt  you  will  bring  him  out  of  the  oonfliot  a  very  moral  per 
souige!" 


00.  ENGLAND  AND  AMSRIOA.  —  Sir  Jmmi  M9ekiHt99k.    BtrUtllUi  mti,mL 

Thb  laws  of  England,  founded  on  prinoiples  of  liberty,  ane  Btill,  ia 
substance,  the  code  of  America.  Our  writers,  our  atatntOy  die  MKt 
modem  decisions  of  our  judges,  are  quoted  m  eveiy  ooart  of  joiliBeb 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Uie  Mississippi.  English  law,  as  well  h 
English  liberty,  are  the  foundations  on  which  the  legislation  of  Amt 
ica  is  founded.  The  authority  of  our  jurispmdenoe  may  ■mnriva  Ik 
power  of  our  Government  for  as  many  ages  as  the  laws  dT  Bome  sqb- 
manded  the  reverence  of  Europe,  after  ihe  subversion  of  her  i 
Our  language  is  as  much  that  of  America  as  it  is  that  of  7 
As  America  increases,  the  glory  of  the  great  writers  of 
increases  with  it ;  the  admirers  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton arei 
ti plied ;  the  fame  of  every  future  Englishman  of  genius  is  more  widrif 
spread.  Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  to  hope  that  these  ties  of  buAi  or 
li'ierty,  of  laws,  of  language  and  of  literature,  may  in  time  prafd 
over  vulgar,  ignoble,  and  ruinous  prejudices  ?  Thar  aDoestots  wan  ^ 
as  much  the  countrymen  of  Baoon  and  Newton,  of  Hampden  and  Sid* 
ney,  as  ours.  They  are  entitled  to  theur  full  share  of  that  inheritae* 
of  dory  which  has  descended  from  our  oommon  forefathen.  Nettfav 
the  liberty  of  England,  nor  her  genius,  nor  the  noble  lai^m^  wUtb 
that  genius  has  consecrated,  is  worthy  of  their  disregard.  AO  thsK 
honors  are  theirs,  if  they  choose  to  preserve  them.  The  histnry  of  Bb^ 
land,  till  the  adoption  of  oounsels  adverse  to  liberty,  is  tkeir  histoiy. 
We  may  still  preserve  or  revive  kindred  feelings.  They  may  elabi 
noble  ancestors,  and  we  may  look  forward  to 
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anlaH  advene  piejodioeB  should  dispose  them  to  reject  those  honors 
which  thej  have  lawfiillj  inherited,  and  lead  vs  to  envy  that  greatnew 
which  has  arisen  from  our  institutions  and  will  perpetuate  our  &me ! 


100.  THE  VATE  OF  THE  REFORMER,  1830.-1^  t  Brougkant. 

I  HATE  heard  ib  said  that,  when  one  lifts  up  his  roice  against  thin^^rs 
that  are,  and  wishes  for  a  change,  he  is  raising  a  clamor  against  exb-t- 
ing  institutions,  a  clamor  against  our  ycncrablo  establishments,  a 
damor  agunst  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  this  is  no  clamor  against  tho 
one  or  the  other,  —  it  is  a  clamor  against  the  abuse  of  them  all.  It 
ifl  a  clamor  raised  against  the  grievances  that  are  felt.  Mr.  Burko, 
who  was  no  friend  to  popular  excitement,  —  who  was  no  ready  tool  of 
agitation,  no  hot-headed  enemy  of  existing  establishments,  no  under- 
valuer  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  no  scofFer  against  institn- 
tion&  as  they  are, —  has  said,  and  it  deserves  to  be  fixed,  in  letters  of 
gDld,  over  the  hall  of  every  assembly  which  calls  itself  a  legislative  body, 

—  "  Where  there  is  abuse,  there  ought  to  be  clamor  ;  because  it 
IB  better  to  have  our  slumber  broken  by  the  fire-bell,  than  to 
perish,  amidst  the  flames,  in  our  bed."  I  have  been  told,  by  some 
who  have  little  objection  to  the  clamor,  that  I  am  a  timid  and  a  mock 
reformer ;  and  by  others,  if  I  go  on  finnly  and  steadily,  and  do  not 
allow  myself  to  be  driven  aside  by  either  one  outcry  or  another,  and 
care  for  neither,  that  it  is  a  rash  and  dangerous  innovation  which  I 
propound ;  and  that  I  am  taking,  for  the  subject  of  my  reckless  experi- 
ments, things  which  are  the  objects  of  all  men's  veneration.  I  disre- 
gard ihQ  one  as  much  as  I  disr^rd  the  other  of  these  charges. 

**  False  honor  charms,  and  Ijing  slander  scares. 
Whom,  but  the  false  and  &ultj  1 "  * 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  all  men,  in  all  ages,  who  have  aspired  at  the 
.  honor  of  guiding,  instructing,  or  mending  mankind,  to  have  their  paths 
beset  by  every  persecution  from  adversaries,  by  every  misconstruction 
from  friends ;  no  quarter  from  the  one,  —  no  charitable  construction 
from  the  other !  To  be  misconstrued,  misrepresented,  borne  down,  till 
it  was  in  vain  to  bear  down  any  longer,  has  b«en  their  fate.  But  truth 
will  mirvive,  and  calumny  has  its  day.  I  say  that,  if  this  be  the  fato 
of  the  reformer,  —  if  he  be  the  object  of  misrepresentation,  —  may  not 
an  inrcrence  be  drawn  favorable  to  myself?  Taunted  by  the  enemies 
of  reform  as  being  too  rash,  by  the  over-zealous  friends  of  reform  ap 
being  too  slow  or  too  cold,  there  is  every  reason  for  presuming  that  1 
have  chosen  the  right  course.  A  reformer  must  proceed  steEidily  in 
his  career ;  not  misled,  on  the  one  hand,  by  panegyric,  nor  discouraged 
by  slander,  on  the  other.     He  wants  no  praise.     I  would  rather  say, 

—  ••  Woe  to  him  when  all  men  speak  well  of  him  !  "  I  shall  go  on 
in  the  course  which  I  have  laid  down  for  myself;  pursuing  the  fcot- 

*  Falsns  honor  jnyat  et  mendax  infamia  terret 
Qnem,  nisi  mendosum  et  mendaeem  i 


!2.)6  THE  STANDARD 

stqis  of  those  who  have  gone  before  lis,  who  have  left  us  their  instrw* 
tions  aud  success,  —  their  iustruetioiu)  to  guide  our  walk,  and  their  sa» 
ceds  to  cheer  our  spirits. 

101.    PAIIIJAMENTARY  BKFOKM,  1S31.— Zx>nl  firoti^AAm. 

My  Louns,  I  di)  not  <lisgiiise  the  intense  solicitude  which  I  fcel  irf 
the  event  of  this  del  Kite,  IxiCJiusc  I  know  full  well  that  the  peace  of 
the  «)iu»try  is  involvinl  in  the  issue.  I  cannot  look  without  dismavat 
the  rtijo('tit)ii  of  tliis  measure  of  Pari  in  men  tar j  Keform.  But,  grierou* 
as  may  ixj  the  conse<[uencos  of  a  tcmjwrary  defeat,  temporary  it  r.n 
only  l»e ;  for  its  ultimate,  and  even  speedy  success,  is  certain.  Xoth- 
in<5  can  ni>w  stop  it.  Do  not  siiifer  yourselves  to  be  persuaded  thu?. 
even  if  the  pieseut  ^liniMers  were  driven  from  the  helm,  any  one  cooiu 
steer  you  through  the  troubles  which  surround  you,  without  refbnn. 
But  our  successoi-s  would  take  up  the  task  in  circumstances  far  fcsj 
auspicious.  I'nder  them,  you  would  be  fain  to  grant  a  bill,  compaRrl 
with  whii'h,  the  one  we  now  proffer  3'ou  is  moderate  indeed.  Hear  the 
parable  of  tlie  Sibyl ;  for  it  convcp  a  wise  and  wholesome  moral.  Shr 
now  appears  at  your  irat«>,  and  oilers  you  mildly  the  volumes — tliL* 
])re(.MOus  vtilumcs — of  wis«Ioiu  and  ]>eace.  The  price  she  asks  is  reii- 
NUiablo;  to  restnro  tin.-  franchise,  whirh,  without  any  bargain,  To:i 
ou^ht  V(»luntarlly  to  <;ive.  Vou  refuse  her  terms — her  moi'lorat-j 
terms  ;  —  she  darkens  the  ]H)reh  no  longer.  But  soon  —  for  you  t-aniKl 
do  without  lier  wares  —  you  call  Iut  back.  Again  she  conies,  but  v\\.\ 
dimiiiislii'd  treasures  ;  thv^  leaves  of  the  Ixiok  are  in  piFt  torn  away  Iv 
lawless  hand-,  in  j)art  del!n-ed  with  characters  of  blood.  But  tli-. 
prf^phetie  maid  has  ri^^on  in  her  demands  ;  — it  is  Parlfiiraents  by  tho 
Vear  —  it  is  Vv>te  Ity  the  l>allot  —  it  is  .suflrage  by  the  million! 
From  this  y(»u  turn  away  indignant;  and,  for  the  second  time,  sb-.- 
dej>arts.  Jic.vare  of  her  tliird  coming!  for  the  trL-jisure  you  muf* 
hii\i) ;  jind  wh.at  jM'ire  ^he  may  no\t  demand,  who  shall  tell  ?  It  mav 
<*ViMi  be  Ih-.:  mace  whirli  ro^ts  u|Kin  that  W(K)]saek  !  AMiat  may  fallow 
yur  ccurso  oi'oh-tiiia'-y,  if  ]H:'r>isted  in,  I  cannot  takeufxA  me  toprv- 
dii't,  ni.r  do  1  wish  to  cuujccture.  But  this  I  know  full  well;  thai, 
as  sure  as  man  is  mortal,  ami  to  err  is  human,  justice  deferred  enhances 
the  ]»ri(.H^  at  wliieh  you  must  pureha.'Hi  s:ifety  and  peace; — nor  ca?i 
you  expo-.'t  to  gatliv?r  in  another  (Tojj  than  they  did  who  went  beior. 
y«>u,  if  yea  pors-.'vero  in  their  utterly  alwminable  huslnnidry,  of  sowiu.' 
iiijustii-e  and  rea[>ing  relKjllion. 

l>ut,  among  t!ie  awful  considerations  that  now  bow  down  my  mini 
t'lere  is  one  that  stan«ls  ]»re("miuent  alnn'o  the  rest.  You  arc  the 
lii_'lii".<t  judieature  in  the  realm  ;  yen  sit  here  as  judges,  and  de«.*:doall 
cau-e-,  civil  and  criminal,  witlumt  appeal.  It  is  a  judge's  lii"st  duty 
never  Ui  pyonounce  a  sentence,  in  the  mc^^t  trifling  case,  without  hear 
ing.  Will  you  make  lliis  th,>  exeeption  ?  Are  you  really  prepare!  tn 
deterniiiM'.  but  not  to  h-.Mr,  the  mighty  c.;;i<n,  n;K)n  which  a  Natir-ir- 
hoT)e";  and  fcsrs  h:ing  ?  Vou  are?  Then  In-ware  of  your  division' 
lloiLsj  n.^t,  I  Ijeseeoh  you,  a  iKJace-loving  but  a  resolute  People  !  alii-a- 
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tie  uoi  lYom  your  body  the  affections  of  a  whole  Empire !  As  your 
friend,  as  the  friend  of  my  order,  as  the  friend  of  my  country,  as  the 
fiLithful  servant  of  my  sovereign,  I  counsel  you  to  assist,  with  your 
uttermost  efforts,  in  preserving  the  peace,  and  upholding  and  perpetu- 
ating the  Constitution.  Therefore,  I  pray  and  exhort  you  not  to 
reject  this  measure.  By  all  you  hold  most  dear,  by  all  the  ties  that 
bind  every  one  of  us  to  our  common  order  and  our  common  country,  I 
■olcmnly  adjure  you,  I  warn  you,  I  implore  you,  —  yea,  on  my  bended 
knocs,  I  supplicate  you,  —  reject  not  this  biU ! 


102.  UNIVERSAL  RELIGIOUS  LIBT.KTY,— Daniel  O'ConneU. 

Danf rl  O^Connell,  the  great  Irixh  **  ftfritatnr,"  or  "  liberator,"  lut  he  wasi  flreqnently  called,  was 
biiru  ill  th«  oouiity  of  Kerry,  Irebuid,  in  1770.  He  dic4i  in  1H47.  *'  IIih  wnn  thiU  marvclloas 
ailmixtore  of  mirth,  pothoa,  drollery,  eaniestnMs,  and  ilojection,"  «iys  Charles  ItiiUips, "  which, 
««il  AiDipounded,  (>nn  the  true  Biilcsiaii.  lie  could  wliino  and  wlttn^ilc,  and  wink  with  one 
egrR  wliile  he  wept  with  ttio  other,  lll.-t  fun  vnw  IncxhauatiMe."  0'(.onnell  was  a|)t  to  be  tno 
rtitknit  ami  vituperative  in  liis  donanciatirm:*,  and  they  consofiuently  fiiilud  of  tlieir  effect.  Tlte 
■boM  that  ia  palpably  exafsgerated  is  not  much  to  be  feared. 

Can  anything  be  more  absurd  and  untenable  than  the  argument  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  when  you  see  it  stripped  of  the  false  coloring 
ho  has  given  to  it  ?  First,  he  alleges  that  the  Catholics  are  attached 
to  their  religion  with  a  bigoted  zeal.  I  admit  the  zeal,  but  I  utterly 
deny  the  bigotry.  Ho  proceeds  to  insist  that  these  feelings;  on  our 
part,  justify  the  apprehensions  of  Protestants.  The  Catholics,  he  says, 
are  farmed  for  their  Church;  why  should  not  the  Protestants  be 
alarmed,  also,  for  theirs  ?  The  Catholic  desires  safety  for  his  religion ; 
why  should  not  the  Protestant  reauire  security  for  his  ?  Hence  he 
ooDcludes,  that,  merely  because  the  Catholic  desires  to  keep  his  religion 
free,  the  Protestant  is  thereby  justified  in  seeking  to  enslave  it.  He 
says  that  our  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  our  Church  vindicates 
thoiie  who  deem  the  proposed  arrangement  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  theirs  ;  —  a  mode  of  reasoning  perfectly  true,  and  perfectly  applica- 
ble, if  we  sought  any  interference  with,  or  control  over,  the  Protestant 
Church,  —  if  we  asked  or  required  that  a  single  Catholic  should  be 
consulted  upon  the  management  of  the  Protestant  Church,  or  of  it« 
revenues  or  privileges. 

But  the  &ct  does  not  bear  him  out ;  for  we  do  not  seek  nor  desire, 
nor  would  we  accept  of,  any  kind  of  interference  with  the  Protestant 
Church.  We  disclaim  and  disavow  any  kind  of  control  over  it.  We 
ask  not,  nor  would  we  allow,  any  Catholic  authority  over,  the  mode  of 
appointment  of  their  clergy.  Nay,  we  are  quite  content  to  be  excluded 
forever  from  even  advising  his  Majesty  with  respect  to  any  matter 
relating  to  or  concerning  the  Protestant  Church,  —  its  rights  its  prop- 
erties, or  its  privileges.  I  will,  for  my  own  part,  go  much  further; 
and  I  do  declare,  most  solemnly,  that  I  would  feel  and  express  equal, 
if  not  stron^r  repugnance,  to  the  interferencti  of  a  (catholic  with  the 
Protestant  Church,  than  that  I  liave  exprft^sed  and  do  feel  to  any 
Protestant  interference  with  ours.  In  opposing  their  interferepce  with 
as,  I  content  myself  with  the  mere  war  of  words.  But,  if  the  case 
17 
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were  reversed,  —  if  the  Ciitliolic  sought  this  control  over  the  rdi^ 
of  the  I'rotvstuiitf  —  the  Prott^stuiit  should  command  mj  hfiut,iij 
Tonguo,  my  uriii,  in  oi>{)0!^itiun  to  so  unjust  and  insulting  a  metsare. 
So  help  nio  (iod !  I  would,  in  that  case,  not  only  feel  for  the  Proteetm, 
and  8pc.tk  for  him,  but  I  would  fight  for  him,  and  cheerful] j  sacnfiee 
HI  J  life  in  dcleneo  of  the  great  principle  for  which  1  have  everooD- 
tcndcd,  —  the  principle  of  univcrt^al  and  complete  rcligpouB  liberty! 


ia3.  ON  THK  IUIf:iI  DISTl'KBANCE  BILL.  —  Don je/ 0*CmRcl£. 

I  TK)  not  rise  to  fawn  or  cringe  to  this  House ;  —  I  do  not  rise  to 
8uppliiate  you  to  be  nicreiful  toward  the  Nation  to  which  I  belong,* 
roward  a  N^ition  whiitli,  though  subject  to  England,  yet  is  distinct  bm 
it.  It  is  a  distinct  Nation :  it  has  been  treated  as  such  by  this  coDntrj. 
as  may  Iw  proved  by  history,  and  by  peven  hundred  jears  of  tyruoj. 
I  call  upon  this  IIou^is  a.s  you  value  the  liberty  of  England,  not  to 
allow  the  present  nefariuiL-^  bill  to  pas.s.  In  it  arc  involved  the  lihertia 
of  England,  the  lilwrty  of  the  Press,  and  of  every  other  institutiQB 
«ieHr  to  Eii;^lishmen.  A'jiinst  the  bill  I  protest,  in  the  name  of  the 
Irish  1\'o|.1j,  and  in  the  tiue  (if  Heaven.  1  treat  with  scorn  the  puny 
:  nd  [tilifUl  as.HTtion?,  that  <rnt'vances  are  nut  to  l>e  complained  of, — 
that  niir  n.''ln'>s  is  n«)t  to  bi^  a:iitat<  .1 ;  ibr,  in  such  rasos,  remonstrances 
j'diuh.t  1"»;  ti.'u  .'-tn^ni:,  aptaliun  cannot  Ini  too  violent,  to  show  to  the 
world  \\i:!i  wliat  injustii-e  our  fair  claims  are  met,  aiid  under  wiux 
lyranny  \ho.  iVuplc  siilFcr. 

'I'!ie  '.lauso  which  does  away  with  trial  by  jury,  —  what,  in  the 
{ :i!nc  (11*  I[iav(ii,  is  it,  if  it  is  not  the  establishment  of  a  revolutionarr 
".■i'ninaH  It  ilrives  the  jud:^e  fn»ni  his  In^ich ;  it  docs  away  witli 
I'lai  wliijh  is  more  satircd  than  the  Throne  itself,  —  that  for  which  voor 
I'-ivz,  rcl'j;ii--,  your  Jonls  dcUbcnite,  your  commons  assemble.  If  ever  I 
•i'Mibted,  bo;..ie,  of  the  siicce-s  of  our  agitation  for  rejical,  this  bill, — 
^nis  inliim  us  bill, —  the  way  in  wlii'rli  it  has  Ixion  n.\*eivcd  by  the 
JNuisf;  \\).'  Tii;;iiii->r  in  which  its  op{.K;»npnt.s  have  be^-n  treiite^i ;  the  per- 
-on-.ilili'.  s  to  ^^hi'.•^l  they  hav«;  been  siibjc.;tcd ;  the  yells  with  which 
■  :i'M)r  t!ii':ii  has  thi.-:  ni^rht  been  gre »tcd,  —  nil  these  things  dis.-;ij-flt*! 
my  do:j^i-«,  ;;!i'l  tell  nn?  of  its  coninlote  and  e^\rly  triumph.  l)o  you 
rhirik  thi>*.;  y  Ts  v.lll  Ki  Ibrirotten  ?  J)o  you  supiK)s<W heir  echo  will 
liiit  n  icli  the  jilalns  of  my  injured  and  insulted  eountry ;  that  they 
will  not 'X:  V.  hi  {icrcd  in  her  ;ri"<'erj  valleys,  and  heanl  fn^m  her  lotVr 
hills  ?  U,  th  ^y  \\\\\  \)i>  luMrd  there  I  —  xl-h ;  and  they  will  not  be  for- 
pr:)iten.  'J'iio  \oiitl\  of  Ireland  will  l)ound  with  indignation;  —  tbey 
will  say,  "  \Vc  are  cr-^ht  millions;  and  you  treat  as  thus,  as  though  wn 
■.vere  no  more  to  yi.iir  country  than  the  isle  of  (iuernsey  or  of  Jersey!" 

1  hav;'  :':  n.;  niy  duty.  I  stand  acquittcnl  to  my  ecjUa^Mcnce  and  my 
:>untry.  I  have  oj»;.o:-.'.d  this  measure  throughout ;  and  I  now  pnv 
•  -sr  airain.'t  it,  as  harsh,  oppressive,  imcalled  for,  unjust;  — as  eei»l> 
]":sh:n.^  an  i'ii!nnou>  pr-rch'-nt,  by  retaliating  crime  against  crime;  — 
;^  lyrannoud,  —  .rae'ly  aud  vindictively  tynumous! 
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104.  THE  DEATH  PILNALTY  FOR  NEW  OFFENCES,  1812.  — Lora  Byron.  B.  1778 ;  <f.l8M 

JETTING  aside  Uie  palpable  injustice  and  the  certain  inefficiency  of 
iLiS  Bill,  are  there  not  capital  punishments  sufficient  in  your  statutes? 
Is  there  not  blood  enough  upon  your  penal  code,  that  more  must  be 
poured  forth,  to  ascend  to  Heaven  and  testify  against  you  ?  How  will 
you  carry  this  Bill  into  effixit?  Can  you  commit  a  whole  country  to 
thoir  own  prison  ?  Will  you  erect  a  gibbet  in  every  field,  and  hang  up 
men  like  scarecrows  ?  or  will  you  proceed  (as  you  must,  to  bring  this 
moosurc  into  effix;t)  by  decimation ;  place  the  country  under  martial 
law ;  depopulate  and  lay  waste  all  around  you ;  and  restore  Sherwood 
Forest  as  an  acceptable  gifl  to  the  Crown,  in  its  former  condition  of  a 
loyal  chase,  and  an  asylum  for  outlaws  ?  Are  these  the  remedies  for 
a  starving  and  desperate  populace  ?  Will  the  famished  wretch  who 
has  braved  your  bayonets  be  appalled  by  your  gibbets  ?  When  death 
is  a  relief,  and  the  only  relief,  it  appears,  that  you  will  affi)rd  him,  will 
be  be  dragooned  into  tranquillity  ?  Will  that  which  could  not  be 
eflEbcted  by  your  grenadiers  be  accomplished  by  your  executioners  ? 

If  you  proceed  by  the  forms  of  law,  where  is  your  evidence  ?  Those 
who  have  refused  to  impeach  their  accomplices  when  transportation  only 
was  the  punishment,  will  hardly  be  tempted  to  witness  against  them  when 
death  is  the  penalty.  With  all  deference  to  the  noble  Lords  opposite, 
I  think  a  little  investigation  —  some  previous  inquiry  —  would  induce 
evoi  them  to  change  their  purpose,  lliat  most  favorite  State  measure, 
so  marvellously  efficacious  in  many  and  recent  instances,  —  temporiz' 
*ngt  —  would  not  be  without  its  advantage  in  this.  When  a  proposal 
is  made  to  emancipate  or  relieve,  you  hesitate,  you  deliberate  for  years, 

—  you  temporize  and  tamper  with  the  minds  of  men ;  but  a  death-bill 
must  be  passed  off  hand,  without  a  thought  of  the  consequences.  Sure 
I  am,  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  to  pass 
the  Bill,  under  all  the  existing  circumstances,  without  inquiry,  with- 
out deliberation,  would  only  be  to  add  injustice  to  irritation,  and  bar- 
barity to  neglect. 

The  framers  of  such  a  Bill  must  be  content  to  inherit  the  honors  of 
that  Athenian  lawgiver,*  whose  edicts  were  said  to  be  written  not  in 
ink«  but  in  blood.  But  suppose  it  passed,  —  suppose  one  of  thoso 
men,  as  I  have  seen  them,  meagre  with  famine,  sullen  with  despair, 
careless  of  a  life  whicli  your  Lordships  are,  perhaps,  about  to  value  at 
sKxnethiDg  Icr^s  than  the  price  of  a  stocking-frame,  —  suppose  this  man 
surrounded  by  those  children,  for  whom  he  is  unable  to  procure  bread 
at  the  hazard  of  his  existence,  about  to  be  torn  forever  irom  a  fiimily 
which  ho  lately  supported  in  peaceful  industry,  and  which  it  is  not  his 
fault  that  he  can  no  longer  so  support ;  —  suppose  this  man,  —  and 
there  are  ton  thousand  such,  from  whom  you  may  select  your  victims, 

—  dragged]  into  Court,  to  be  tried,  for  this  new  offence,  by  this  new 
law,  —  still,  there  are  two  things  wanting  to  convict  and  condemn  him ; 
and  these  are,  in  my  opinion,  twelve  butchers  for  a  Jury,  and  a  Jeffries 
f br  a  Joilgc ! 

•  Dnooo,  tlM  Mthor  of  the  ftxil  written  ooda  of  l»wi  for  Athant. 
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105.  OX  CH.MUii::?  A<:A1N!?T  K«»MAN  catholic?,  l»2l.—5Afi7. 

RHrinl  I.jI-t  Sli' il  h:i!'  »»--rri  in  iMil.'.in,  Ip.I.iu'I,  \w^\-X  If'itli.  1T:'1.  nii.l  ili.il  at  Fl  iwjt^, 
Italy,  whT.-  hi-  h- M  ili.  ]•  -i  ..!  15ri:i-li  >Iiiii-t»T.  M:iy  ■Jfttli,  Iv'il.  )|i>  ua-  r*-tuniM  m  thf 
]in|M-n.-il  IVirluiiui-iit  ii.  1  ■»_•:',  :iri.l  |..r  iMviity  y.:ui>  w.w  a  i»r>iiiiiii(.-iiL  iii>-iulN-r  •■f  iln'-  Il-arf< 
Cmi'iiMii't.  A  n-iiti  ii!|N*r:iiy  -■.>"«  of  hiui:  '"lii-  u'r»:il  iMnnstit'-x^  and  a|>|>:irtiit  -irhrrriy  Va 
unrivnll.il  filiriiy  nf  iilii>:tr:it!> n.  h\*  rvtrai'nlin.iry  jcivtr  nf  pii-tiin^  tli"  iiu  Htiiii.*  nf  v-t  1»  K 
tilt.'  utitixit  i-\t<-iii,  :ii:>l  wriii-ii.^  Ir  >ii>  tlu-iii  a  l<>r«'u  1>«ry>iii<l  tin-  r:iii)ri-  '-f  i*ril:ruirT  exi-re&iijOi 
were  I'xii'li. ili.it. whrn  In-  r-'.i-  t..  -j";i'k.  iiu-nil»»T>  t'-ik  tlj«-ir  i-laiNS.  ami  the  Ir.uii  «iri»rTa:.'f»» 
v«T.s»ti<iii  Ha-*  lin-h».Nl,  in  ..nhr  tiiii  tin-  H'Mi.-*-  iniph'.  eu}>>y  tin-  |"  rfiiriiiHiic*-n  ««f  axi  aL<c((&i|4akd 
nrli-l."  Ill-*  "lyU-  of  :<|i  iki.i^  ».»-  ]»vu!i.ir:  hh  g«  >-.K-ul:itiiiu  r.ipM.  r»«-rw.',  lui-l  ii-iC'-»r4Ui 
lii^  i-iniiii.-i.itii HI  n-iii:irk:iiily  i{(ii"k  aii>l  iiii|N-in.>ii.i.  IIk  iiiatU-r  was  iiiiifirrinly  w«U  onui;^ 
aiiil  liyitMl.     He  oun.-mlly  |iri.-|-.irol  liiniSL'lt  U-iiirL*  !>|M-ukiiii;. 

(VvLrMNiAHMis  c)l*  Catholicism,  have  you  read  the  history  of  yoor 
country  ?  Of  thr  chnrir'"*  ainiinst  tho  rcliirioii  of  In'hiiid,  the  aunal? 
of  Kn^'hnul  aftunl  llio  confutation.  The  IxMlyof  your  ooniiiion  hiw  was 
given  hy  tho  Catlmlic  Alfnnl.  lie  jpivc  you  your  judg**?,  your  magis- 
trates, your  hiuh ->heri ITs,  your  ctnirts  of  justice,  ynur  eleetive  system, 
am1,ithe  great  hulwark  of  your  inx»rtics,  the  trial  by  jury.  Who  coo- 
ferre<l  uikju  th«)  Pefijile  tlie  ri<rht  of  self-taxatitui,  and  fixc<.l,  if'  he  did 
not  create,  tlieir  rej>rc?ii'nlation  ?  Tho  C.itholic  ll^lwanl  the  First; 
whih;,  in  tho  ivi^ni  of  Ivhvard  the  Thinl,  j»erlec-tion  was  given  to  the 
r«'|»r('<fiit:itive  sy>t<'ni,  J^irlianicnt--  were  aiimuUy  oalle'l,  find  the 
.«tatiiti'  :iL'ain>^t  n»ii>ini'-tiv«'  tiv;iM!ii  was  enacted.  It  is  talx'.  —  foully, 
i:il;iin:.M>Iy  iiil>i', — thnt  the  (.\ith'»lif  rdiiiiim,  tlic  reliifioti  of  your 
il.)r»'t;i^h'.:r>,  tin-  r«'!:LMon  of  scv«*n  millions  of  your  iMU'W-^^uhjeii-ts,  ha? 
Ikm'H  tho  auxiliiiry  of  d«''»a>cnicnt,  and  that  to  its  influenet.*  the  *uj>" 
]>rc»in:i  of  JJritisli  frci'-loni  can,  in  a  Muglo  instance.  I>c  referred.  I 
aiu  loath  to  s,'iy  that  \v!iiuh  can  give  you  c^iuse  to  take  ofl'em.-e ;  but, 
whi'ii  the  f:iitli  of  njy  cminhT  is  made  the  ohjart  of  imputation,  I 
cannot  help,  1  canimt  n-frain,  from  hrenkiiiir  into  a  retaliatory  inter- 
ro;ji:ati«.n,  and  fmm  a.^-kinir  whether  the  overthi-ow  of  the  old  religion  of 
Kni;land  was  not  etleeted  hy  a  tyrant,  with  a  hiind  of  in.Mi  and  a  heart 
of  >toni' ;  — whether  Henry  ilid  not  trample  upon  freedom,  while  upon 
Catholi,-i>m  hi.-  sot  his  tUit  ;  and  whether  Kliwilnnh  hers<.^lf,  the  virgin 
of  the  llefoniintion,  tlid  not  inherit  her  des|K»tisni  with  her  creed; 
whetiuT  in  her  ivjirn  the  most  harharous  atiMeities  Avere  not  ctunmhioti: 
—  whether  torture,  in  viohition  of  the  (\itholio  eommou  law  of  Jvijiland. 
was  n.)t  jKilitieally  iiiHii-ted,  ami  with  the  shrieks  of  a'it:)ny  the  Towers 
of  Julius,  in  the  de;id  (u'ni^'ht,  di<l  not  receho  ? 

You  may  su^^iT'-^t  to  me  that  in  the  hirivr  jKirtion  of  Catholic 
Eun»}»e  frei.Mlom  does  not  exi>t :  hut  you  Miould  l.K'ar  in  mind  that,  at 
a  jK'riod  Avlien  the  Catholit^  reliL^on  w;is  in  its  most  pialmy  fstate,  fr«- 
dom  Hourishe-.l  in  the  eountries  in  wliieh  it  is  now  extinct.  False,  —  I 
repeat  it.  with  all  the  vehemenei'  of  indiirnant  as^'veration,  —  utterly 
fal.-e  is  the  eharL'O  hahltUMlly  j.referred  ai^aiiist  the  relitrion  which 
EnL'^isIim-'ii  have  laden  with  iK.Mi:dties,  and  liave  niarkoil  with  degrada- 
tion, i  can  hear  with  any  otlu.'r  eliarL'c  hut  this —  to  .iny  other  chai^- 
1  can  lirt.'ii  with  endiinniee.  Tell  me  that  I  pi-ostrate  uiyself  heibre  a 
Fculjiturel  niurhle;  tell  mc  th:it  to  a  canvass  glowing  with  tlu* 
iniaL'ery  oi'  lleiven  I  In.^nd  my  knee;  tell  me  that  my  faith  is  ^y 
]  erditiou  ;  — ami,  as  you  travei>e  the  church-yards  in  which  your  fjn> 
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fiithers  are  buried,  pronounce  upon  those  who  have  lain  there  A)r  many 
hundred  yojirs  a  fearful  and  a[)pairnitf  sentence,  —  yes,  call  what  I 
regard  as  the  truth  not  only  an  error,  but  a  sin,  to  which  mercy  shall 
not  be  extended,  —  all  this  I  will  Ijcar,. —  to  all  this  I  will  submit, — 
nay,  at  all  this  I  will  but  sniile,  —  ])ut  do  not  tell  me  that  I  am  in 
heart  and  creed  a  sLive !  —  IViat^  my  countrymen  cannot  brook !  In 
their  own  bosoms  they  carry  the  high  consciousness  that  never  waa 
imputation  more  ibully  false,  or  more  detestably  calumnious ! 


106.  IKISn  ALIENS  AND  ENGLISH  VICTORIES.  — 5Aei7. 

nis  brilliani  appeal  —  i>ne  of  the  most  eloquent  in  the  annals  of  Britfiih  nnitory  —  is  from  Sheil^i 
flpMCh  on  Uic  Iri.ih  Muuiciitnl  liill,  iu  the  Jlou^e  of  CommoiiA,  Fuhnuiry  22il,  1837.  The  epi- 
sode was  called  fi>rth  by  a'l  unfortunate  expres«iion  which  Lmi  J^'udhunt  h:id  cni]>Uiyc(l,  gome 
time  before,  in  the  lloum;  of  I^jnla,  in  ulluding  to  the  Iri^h  at*  "  aliens,  in  bluod  aiul  religion.** 
Inirlng  Sbeiri  Bi>cecli,  lii;s  L-mlnhip  vraa  Billing  un<l>.>r  the  gallery  *,  anil  it  is  roiionlo*!  that  Shell 
shook  hl«  head  iralignantly  at  him,  :u  he  !i|X)ko.  The  etTixrt  uihhi  the  IlmLse  wan  very  marked. 
Nearly  all  the  members  tunio<l  towurds  L>)nl  Lyndhurst ;  und  the  shouts  of  the  MiniMterialiflts, 
eneoantered  by  the  vehement  outcrieH  of  the  Coatervutivi::^,  continued  for  <*nivi  mhmtes.  The 
latter  taadf  of  this  speech  demands  great  rapidity  of  utterance  in  the  delivery. 

I  SHOULD  be  surpri.sed,  indeed,  if,  while  you  are  doing  us  wrong,  you 
did  not  profess  your  solicitude  to  do  us  justice.  From  the  day  on  which 
StroDghow  set  his  foot  upon  the  shore  of  Ireland,  Englishmen  were 
never  wanting  in  protestations  of  their  deep  anxiety  to  do  us  justice ; 
—  even  Strafford,  the  deserter  of  tlie  People's  cause,  —  the  renegade 
Wcntworth,  who  gave  evidence  in  Ireland  of  the  spirit  of  iastinctive 
tyranny  which  predominated  in  his  chiirocter,  —  even  Strafford,  while 
he  trampled  upon  our  rights,  and  trod  upon  the  heart  of  the  country, 
protested  his  solicitude  to  do  justice  to  Ireland  I  What  marvel  is  it, 
then,  that  Gentlemen  opposite  should  deal  in  such  vehement  protesta- 
tions ?  There  is,  however,  one  man,  of  grciit  abilities,  —  not  a  meml)er 
of  this  House,  but  whose  talents  and  whose  lx)ldness  have  phiced  him 
in  the  topmost  place  in  his  party,  —  who,  disilaining  all  imposture,  and 
thinking  it  the  best  course  to  appeal  directly  to  the  reh'gious  and 
national  antipathies  of  the  People  of  this  country,  —  aluindoning  all 
reserve,  and  flinging  off  the  slender  veil  by  which  his  political  associ- 
ates affect  to  cover,  although  they  cannot  hide,  their  motives,  —  dis- 
tinctly and  audaciously  tells  the  Irish  I'eople  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  Englishmen ;  and  pronounces  them, 
in  any  particular  which  could  enter  his  minute  enumeration  of  the 
drcomstances  by  which  fellow-citizenship  is  created,  in  race,  identity 
and  religion,  to  be  aliens;  —  to  be  aliens  in  race,  to  be  aliens  in 
country,  to  be  aliens  in  religion  !  Aliens  !  g^wd  God  !  was  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  Elouse  of  Lords,  —  and  did  he  not  start  up 
and  exclaim,  "  Hold  !  I  ilvve  seen  the  aliens  do  theiii  dutit!" 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  a  man  of  an  excitable  temperament. 
His  mind  is  of  a  cast  too  martial  to  be  cjisily  moved ;  but,  notwith- 
standing his  habitual  inflexibility,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  when  he 
heard  his  Koman  Catholic  countrymen  (for  we  are  his  comitryinen) 
designatea  by  a  phrase  as  offensive  as  the  abundant  vocabulary  of  his 
eloquent  confederate  could  supply,  —  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  ho 
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ought  to  have  rect)ll«H'ttyl  the  many  ficLL*  of  fight  in  wbic^i  we  hire 
been  contributors  to  his  n-nown.  *' The- l»£it ties.  siei»os,  fortunes  thai 
ho  has  parsed,"  ouglit  to  have  I'onie  I  Kick  ujkmi  him.  He  ought  to 
h.ivc  rcincnil>crei.l  tliat,  from  the  carlie.-t  achievement  in  wliich  he 
displayed  that  military  ^nius  which  hus  plaoed  iiiui  foremost  in  tb 
annals  of  modern  war  litre,  down  to  that  hujt  and  surpassing  (x«iki 
which  has  made  his  name  imperiihahlc,  —  from  A&su^'o  to  Waterloo, 

—  the  Irish  soldiers,  with  whom  your  armies  are  filled,  were  thi- 
insejiamble  auxiliaries  to  the  gh^ry  with  which  his  unpamllclei 
sueeessos  have  been  crowne«l.  Whoso  were  the  amis  that  drow 
your  Ixiyonets  at  yimicra  through  tho  phalanxes  that  never  reefcl 
in  the  shock  of  War  before?  ^V^lat  desperate  valor  climbed  the 
steeps  and  filled  the  moats  at  Badajos  ?  ^  All  his  victories  should  have 
rushed  and  crowdtnl  Ixick  ujx)n  his  memory,  —  Vlmiera,  Badajos,  Sir 

aniuuca,  Albuera,  Toulouse,  and,  lawt  of  all,  the  greatest -.    TeD 

me,  —  for  you  were  there,  —  I  appeal  to  the  gallant  soldier  before  me 
(Sir  Henry  ILirdingii),  from  whose  opinions  I  differ,  but  who  beins 
1  know,  a  geiieroiis  heart  in  an  iiitivpid  breast;  —  tell  me,  — forywi 
miL-^t  needs  rciiieiiibrr, — on  th:it  day  when  the  dc&tinies  of  niankiuii 
WiMv  trt'uiV)liii;.'  in  the  hal:iniM»,  wliile  death  fell  in  Sihowcrs,  when 
llicarlillory  of  Fr.uico  was  levelled  witli  a  prtx*ision  of  the  most  deadk 
seiiMi";e,  —  wlieii  hor  K'iri'Hi>^,  inirited  by  the  voice  and  insf»iro«l  by  the 
oxM.iii})lo  of  their  ini^rbty  lea  ler,  ru>hi'vl  airun  and  again   to  tlie  cmai. 

—  tt'Il  nuj  if,  tor  an  instant,  when  to  hesitate  il)r  an  instant  was  to  he 
lost,  tho  **  aliens"  blenelie.W  And  wiien,  at  lenL'th,  the  moment  :*;T 
I'jv^  la-t  and  deeided  nioveni'-iit  hail  arrived,  and  the  valor  which  had 
N»  Irmir  l.K.iMi  wisely  j-heeked  was,  at  last,  let  loose,  —  when,  with  wonl? 
i:i!iii]iar,  hut  immortal,  tiie  great  captain  connnnndcd  the  great  as^sault, 

—  tell  me  if  (.'atholic  Ireland  with  less  heroic  valor  than  the  natives 
of  tills  your  own  glorinus  country  precipitattnl  herselt'  ujxjn  tlic  foe? 
The  bloixi  of  England,  Scotland,  ami  of  Ireland,  liowed  in  the  same 
stream,  and  drenched  tlie  sinie  Held.  When  the  chill  morning 
dawned,  their  dead  lay  tM>ld  and  stark  ttvjother;  —  in  the  same  deep 
pit  tlieir  l)odics  were  dejMisited ;  the  green  corn  of  spring  is  now 
l.m.'aking  from  their  coiinninL'led  dust ;  the  dew  falls  from  Heavi-D 
U]Km  iheir  union  in  the  grave.  Partakers  in  every  jxjril,  in  thi> 
glory  shall  we  not  be  perniitte  I  to  participate  ;  and  shall  we  be  told, 
a8  a  rei]uital,  that  we  are  estranged  from  the  noble  country  for  whort 
salvation  our  life-bl(H>l  was  i)oured  out  i 


107.  TnK  >:sTAr.Lisnr.n  church  of  inELANP.  —  m. 

I  LAY  down  a  very  plain  projxwition,  and  it  is  this, — however  harsh 
the  truth,  it  must  be  t«jld,  —  it  is  this: — Whatever  may  be  your 
inclination,  you  have  ni)t  the  ability  to  maintain  the  Irish  ei^tabli?!'- 
ment.      At  lirst  view,  liie  subject  seems  to  be  a  wretched    dispute 

*  Pronounced  Ba-dah'yhor. 
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between  GaUiolio  and  Protestant  —  a  miserable  sectarian  controverBy 
It  is  no  such  thing ;  it  is  the  struggle  for  complete  political  equalitj 
on  the  part  of  the  overwhelming  majority  upon  the  one  hand,  and  for 
political  ascendency  on  ihe  part  of  the  minority  on  the  other.  Can 
that  ascendency  be  maintained  ?  Taiight  so  long,  but  uninstructed 
still,  wherefore,  in  the  same  fatal  policy,  with  an  infiituated  perti- 
wunty,  do  you  disastrously  persevere  ?  Can  you  wish,  and,  if  you 
wish,  can  you  hope,  that  this  unnatural,  galling,  exasperating  ascend- 
ency should  be  maintained  f  Things  cannot  remain  as  they  arc.  To 
what  expedient  will  you  fly  ?  Would  you  drive  the  country  into 
insurrection,  cut  down  the  People,  and  bid  the  yeomanry  draw 
forth  the  swords  clotted  with  the  blood  of  1798,  that  they  may  be 
brandished  in  massacre,  and  sheathed  in  the  Nation's  heart?  For 
what,  into  these  terrific  possibilities,  are  wo  madly,  desperately, 
impiously,  to  plunge  ?  For  the  Irish  Church  !  —  the  Church  of  tiie 
minority,  long  the  Church  of  the  State,  never  the  Church  of  the 
People ;  the  Church  on  which  a  faction  fattens,  by  which  a  Nation 
fltarves ;  the  Church  from  which  no  imaginable  good  can  flow,  but 
evil  after  evil,  in  such  black  and  continuous  abundance,  has  been  for 
centuries,  and  is  to  this  day,  poured  out;  the  Church  by  which 
religion  has  been  retarded,  morality  has  been  vitiated,  atrocity  has 
been  engendered;  which  standing  armies  are  requisite  to  sustain, 
which  has  cost  England  millions  of  her  treasure,  and  Ireland  torrents 
of  her  blood  I 

To  distinctions  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  let  there  be  an 
end.  Let  there  be  an  end  to  national  animosities,  as  well  as  to  secta- 
rian detestations.  Perish  the  bud  theology,  which,  with  an  impious 
converse,  makes  God  according  to  man's  image,  and  with  infernal 
passions  fills  the  heart  of  man  !  Perish  the  bad,  the  narrow,  the  per- 
nicious sentiment,  which,  for  the  genuine  love  of  country,  institutes  a 
feeling  of  despotic  domination  upon  your  part,  and  of  provincial 
turbulence  upon  ours ! 
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The  population  of  Ireland  has  doubled  since  the  Union.  What  L«i 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  People  ?  Has  her  capital  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  ?  Behold  the  famine,  the  wretchedness  and 
pestilence,  of  the  Irish  hovel,  and,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do  sc-, 
mock  at  the  calamities  of  the  country,  and  proceed  in  your  demon- 
strations of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  The  mjiss  of  the  People  are 
in  a  condition  more  wretched  than  that  of  any  Nation  in  Europe ; 
tbey  are  worse  housed,  worse  covered,  worse  fed,  than  the  basest  boors 
in  the  provinces  of  Ilussia ;  they  dAvell  in  habitations  to  which  your 
swine  would  not  Ix?  committed;  tbey  are  covered  with  rags  which 
your  beggars  would  disdain  to  wear;  and  not  only  do  they  nev*:?i 
taste  the  iic^sh  of  the  auimiils  which  crowd  into  your  markets,  but, 


wUb  dia  wwt&i  drops  JVoiD  their  bmwK«  tliiiy  ncror  toudi  tit  Imi 

nlo  iriiidl  their  barviasts  ure  e<^tnv<^rti3(L  For  jou  tli«j  toil,  £x  ti« 
dwj  ddve;  they  rec^laiai  the  bcig,  fttid  dme  thd  plcwgh  to  Ik 
noontHnVi  top<  fur  jou.  And  wtiere  does  all  tlu9  misetj  eslstf  b 
a  COUoliT  tK'DiiTig  with  fertility^  aod  »taiti]:ied  with  tht  bettc^Mi 
intaQtB  «  Qc«l  1  When  th^  famine  of  Ireland  pti^ailed,  —  mhi^  hm' 
tnoB  eroned  the  Cbaouelf  and  pierccid  your  e&rs,  uid  reached  % 
hatrtei— -the  prauisric«  of  Imlwid  wt*nj  bmreiing  with  Ihcir  cotii*:»t»; 
and,  whila-  a  Peoplt?  ki^elt  down  and  Btretcbed  out  ^hmi  hand*  &f 
ftody  the  buhie^  of  dojioirtation,  the  aWntee  tribtite,  wis  goieg 
"  ■  '      T:Uk  of  the  Dfttisrtnf  mai 


< 


lUk  of  the  prosperity  of  Irel.ind  I 

eenoa  of  a  poriMuni^^  g^^'g^'^i  vv^^f  b  misery  ^dthtn  1 

Bat  the  Si^rwtiiry  t^ir  tl(«  Tretu^ury  uxcliuins :  "If  the  igitatisi 
woald  bat  let  m  {iloue,  mid  ullow  Iwlaiid  to  be  tmuqml!"  —  Hi 
agitiUon,  iit^iil]^  l^om  he  venture — hn^^\m  tlie  iotrepidk^ — ^to 
^peek  thos?  A-iratoi-s*  Again»t  deep  potations  let  the  dmbri 
rail;  — at  Cinoekibitl^i^  let  tbem  bo  hDmUiea  Bgainiil  the  dJoe^QK; 
let  every  libertine  kntent  the  progi^ra  of  licentumsnett,  wli^ 
Biajesty'fl  miiiii-tirs  tleploit;  tlie  influonti3  of  dcmagoigiies,  sin  J  ^liii?» 
oomplain  of  agitation !  How  did  you  carry  the  Keform  ?  Was  it 
by  impelling  the  People  almost  to  the  vergo  of  revolutiaQl  Wm 
there  a  st^uiulant  for  their  passions,  was  there  a  pfovocatne  ftr 
their  excitement,  to  which  you  did  not  resort  ?  If  joa  have  ftr» 
^tten,  do  you  think  that  we  shall  fail  to  remember  your  meetiiipit 
Edinburgh,  at  Paisley,  at  Manchester,  at  Birmingham  ?  Did  not 
three  hunared  thousand  men  assemble?  Did  thej  not  pass  rmda* 
tions  against  taxes  ?  Did  they  not  threaten  to  maroh  on  LoDdoa'f 
Did  not  two  of  the  cabinet  ministers  indite  to  them  epistles  oi  gnfr 
tude  and  of  admiration?  and  do  they  now  dare — have  thej  ths 
audacity  —  to  speak  of  agitation  ?  Have  we  not  as  flood  a  title  tl 
demand  the  restitution  of  our  Parliament,  as  the  mimsten  to  inait 
on  the  reform  of  this  House  ? 


iii?»^ 
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If  in  Ireland,  a  country  that  ought  to  teem  with  abaodanoe^  thoe 
prevails  wretchedness  without  example,  —  if  miUioos  of  paopea  an 
there  without  employment,  and  oflen  without  food  or  raiment,  —  when 
is  the  fault  ?  Is  it  in  the  sky,  which  showers  verdure  ?  — is  it  m  ths 
soil,  which  is  surprisingly  fertile  ?  —  or  is  it  in  the  &tal  coone  whiek 
you  the  arbiters  of  her  destiny,  have  adopted  ?  She  has  fbr  oenturieB 
belonged  to  England.  England  has  used  her  fbr  centaries  as  she  has 
pleased,  ffow  has  she  used  her,  and  what  has  been  the  resoltf  A 
code  of  laws  was  in  the  first  place  established,  to  which,  in  the  amah 
of  legislative  atrocity,  there  is  not  a  parallel;  and  of  that  oode— 
those  institutes  of  unnatural  ascendency  —  the  Irish  Ghurdi  is  a  i 
nant  In  Heaven's  name,  what  useRil  purpose  has  yoor  goi^geo 
Establishment  ever  promoted?    You  cannot  hope  to  proealjtuM 
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through  ita  means.  You  have  put  the  cxporinicnt  to  the  test  of  three 
oenturics.  You  hive  tried  everjthin<r.  If  the  truth  Ih3  with  you,  it 
•nay  be  great ;  but  in  this  instance  it  does  not  sustain  the  aphorism  -^ 
fiir  it  does  not  prevail.  If,  in  a  religious  jwint  of  view,  the  Estab 
liahment  cannot  conduce  to  the  interests  of  religion,  what  purpose  does 
U  answer?  It  is  said  that  it  cements  the  Union  —  cements  the 
(Jnion !  It  furnishes  the  gveat  argument  against  the  Union ;  it  is 
the  most  degrading  incident  of  all  the  incidents  of  degradation  by 
idiich  that  measure  was  accompanied ;  it  is  the  yoke,  the  brand,  the 
shame  and  the  exasperation,  of  Ireland  ! 

Public  opinion  and  public  feeling  have  been  created  in  Ireland. 
Men  of  all  classes  have  been  instructed  in  the  principles  on  which  the 
rights  of  Nations  depend.  The  humblest  peasant,  amidst  destitution 
the  most  abject,  has  learned  to  respec^t  himself.  I  remember  when,  if 
you  struck  him,  he  cowered  beneath  the  blow;  but  now,  lift  up  your 
hand,  the  spirit  of  insulted  manhood  will  start  up  in  a  bosom  covered 
with  rags,  —  his  Celtic  blood  will  boil  as  yours  would  do,  —  and  he 
will  feel,  and  he  will  act,  as  if  he  had  been  born  where  the  i>er8on  of 
every  citizen  is  sacred  from  affronts,  and  from  his  birth  had  breathed 
the  moral  atmosphere  which  you  are  accustomed  to  inhale.  In  the 
name  of  millions  of  my  countrymen,  assimilated  to  yourselves,  I 
demand  the  reduction  of  a  great  abuse,  —  the  retrenchment  of  a  mon- 
strous, sinecure,  —  I  demand  justice  at  your  hands!  "Justice  to 
Ireland  "  is' a  phrase  which  has  been,  I  am  well  aware,  treated  as  a  topic 
for  derision  ;  but  the  time  will  come,  — nor  is  it,  perhaps,  remote, — 
when  you  will  not  be  able  to  extract  much  matter  for  ridicule  from  those 
trite  but  not  trivial  words.  "  Do  justice  to  America,"  exclaimed  the 
fiither  of  that  man  by  whom  the  Irish  Union  was  accomplished ;  "  do 
it  to-night,  —  do  it  before  you  sleep."  In  your  National  Gallery  is  a 
picture  on  which  Lord  I^-ndhurst  should  look :  it  was  painted  by 
Copley,*  and  represents  the  death  of  Chatham,  who  did  not  live  long 
af^er  the  celebrated  invocation  was  pronounced.  "  Do  justice  to 
America,  —  do  it  to-night,  —  do  it  before  you  sleep ! "  There  were  men 
by  whom  that  warning  was  heard  who  laughed  when  it  was  uttered. 
Have  a  care  lest  injustice  to  Ireland  and  to  America  may  not  be 
followed  by  the  same  results,  —  lest  mournflilness  may  not  succeed  to 
mirth,  and  another  page  in  the  history  of  England  may  not  be  writ. 
in  her  heart's  blood  ! 


lia    CIVIL  WAB  THE  GREATEST  NATIONAL  EVIL,  1829.— Lord Po/mera/on. 

Then  come  we  to  the  last  remedy, — civil  war.  Some  gentlemen 
say  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  fight  for  it,  and  the  sword  must 
decide.  They  tell  us  that,  if  blood  were  but  shed  in  Ireland,  Catholic 
cmancipatioB  might  be  avoided.     Sir,  when  honordbie  members  shall 

*  Lord  Ljodhnrst's  father.  John  Singloton  Copley  was  bom  in  Boston,  Slasaa- 
ehnsetts,  1738,  and  died  in  1815.  Many  of  hia  bi?8t  paintings  are  in  the  United 
8tate«y  and  are  much  esteemed. 


be  a  litda  deeper  rezul  in  tUe  hittory  of  Imtatid,  thej  mil  flid  Ail  & 
Inland  blood  hoM  be^o  shf^,  —  tWl  m  Itvlanil  lc<iMii«rs  hftw  boiAimd 
triala  bAf6  beeu  hiui,  aod  panishmcaU  bare  boon  mAiclod.  T^ej  wSi 
And,  indeed^  tUinoal  mrnej  pace  of  the  history  of  Indaswl  daifaaiallf 
bloodahfld,  hy  eeimrai,  hj  tn^ iv  and  by  ptuiiKltnieDla*  But  «bil  W 
been  the  eflbct  of  tht^  mousurml  Thtsy  have*  liideed»  been  1111  lawd 
m  qpdting  the  di^turbiitot.^  of  the  moia^iit;  bat  ibfl^  Udfer  ban  ^ 
to  their  oatuM?,  nnd  hnvts  only  fixed  dooper  thi  ftnmm^  IaHi  i^ 
lanklee  in  tiie  li*.nii t  i^d*  Lreljirvl.  Cm  one  boUer* aiia% aeiv,  wbea <k 
bean  nqMeiablo  iitm  i^k  m  lightly  —  m}\  uJmopi  so  wuihfu]ly»-i4 
oiTil  war  I  Uo  ibcry  rd[(^  vr)\at  n  viovmlltm  mulLiiud^  of  ilLi  1tM3« 
three  ehort  BylkHW  cuniain  I  It  Li  ^Al,  iiideed»  Bir  ibo  geiitl«*iiMii<# 
l&igl*iu1^  wbo  live  ^H5urij  uijtier  tlm  protectmi;  ebadoir  of  ibo  bv, 
whoee  iliiinbeFB  bnvL*  m^vi^r  bc<:m  hmkon  by  ibo  ctajihmg  af 
iworde,  wboee  barveste  liaro  110 vcr  bofsn  tnxMen  down  by  f-hc  1 
of  hoatile  feat,  —  it  b  woll  for  them  ta  tjtik  of  dvil  war,  ^  if  ii^ 
aome  holiday  imsthoe,  or  Eoin^  gjxyri  of  oUUdr«3n : 

**  II107  J«ct  at  Man  wbo  iMTW  fUt  ft  WDWid.** 

But,  that  gentlemen  from  unfortunate  and  Ul-etarred  Ireland,  vie 
have  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  their  own  ean,  the  nil' 
eries  which  civil  war  produces, — who  have  known,  by  their  own  experi- 
ence, the  barbarism,  by,  the  barbarity,  which  it  engendera,  —  tbit 
guch  persons  should  look  upon  civil  war  as  anything  short  of  the  hit 
and  greatest  of  national  calamities,  —  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  deqMrt 
and  most  unmixed  astonishment.  I  will  grant,  if  you  ¥rill,  that  the 
success  of  such  a  war  with  Ireland  would  be  as  sienal  and  comphle 
as  would  be  its  injustice ;  I  will  grant,  if  you  will,  that  rrniiitiann 
would  soon  be  extinguished  with  the  lives  of  those  who  reristod;  I 
will  grant,  if  you  will,  that  the  crimsoned  banner  of  Enriand  woidd 
soon  wave,  in  undisputed  supremacy,  over  the  smoking  aues  of  thor 
towns,  and  the  blood-stained  solitude  of  their  fields.  Bat  I  tdl  foa 
that  England  herself  never  would  permit  the  aohievaneot  of  sooli  a 
conquest ;  England  would  reject,  with  disgust,  laurels  thai  wen  djed 
in  Maternal  blood ;  England  would  recoil,  with  loathing  and 
renoe,  from  the  bare  contemplation  of  so  devilish  a  triomph  ! 


UL    ON  PABLIAMENTART  JLErOfLM.^LordJokmRumti^JmutHtWH. 

I  Uf  not  one  of  those.  Sir,  who  would  hold  oat  to  the  Foople  tvn 
hopes  of  immediate  benefit,  which  it  could  not  realiiOb  fivm  ihii 
measure.  Neither  am  I  one  of  those  who  maintain  the  opposite  thBorji 
saoh  as  is  well  expressed  in  a  well-known  couplet, — 

**  How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  caose  or  onre !  *' 

Far  am  I  from  agreeing  in  the  opinion  which  the  poet  haa  ao  well 
expressed  in  those  lines.    They  are  very  pretty  poeiry,  but  tboj  am 
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not  true  in  politics.  When  I  look  to  one  country  as  compared  to 
soother,  at  the  different  epochs  of  their  history,  I  am  forced  to  believe 
that  it  is  upon  hiw  and  government  that  the  prosperity  and  morality, 
the  power  and  intelligence,  of  every  Nation  depend.  When  I  compare 
Spain  (in  which  the  traveller  is  met  by  the  stiletto  in  the  streets,  and 
by  the  carbine  in  the  high  roads)  to  England,  in  the  poorest  parts  of 
which  the  traveller  passes  without  fp4ir,  I  think  the  difference  is 
oooasioned  by  the  different  Grovernments  under  which  the  People  live. 
At  least,  Sir,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  end  attained  by  the  two 
Cknremments  of  these  respective  countries  is  essentially  different.  la 
it  possible,  indeed,  for  any  intelligent  person  to  travel  through  coun- 
tries, and  not  trace  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
nature  of  their  Institutions  and  Governments?  When  I  propowj, 
•therefore,  a  Reform  of  Parliament,  —  when  I  propose  that  the  People 
shall  send  into  this  House  real  Kepresentatives,  to  deliberate  on  thuir 
wants  and  to  consult  for  their  interests,  to  consider  their  griev- 
ances and  attend  to  their  desires,  —  when  I  propose  that  they  shall 
in  fiict,  as  they  hitherto  have  been  said  to  do  in  theory,  possess  the 
vast  power  of  holding  the  purse-strings  of  the  monarch,  —  I  do  it  under 
the  conviction  that  I  am  laying  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  the  comforts  and  well-being  of  the  People. 


112.    THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND,  1846.— T.  B.  Maeaulay. 

Of  all  the  institutions  now  existing  in  the  civilized  world,  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  seems  to  me  the  most  absurd.  Is  there 
anything  else  like  it  ?  Was  there  ever  anything  else  like  it  ?  Tlie 
world  is  full  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  But  such  a  portent  as 
this  Church  of  Ireland  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Look  round  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Ecclesiastical  establishments  from  the  White  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean ;  ecclesiastical  establishments  from  the  Wolga  to 
.the  Atlantic ;  but  nowhere  the  church  of  a  small  minority  enjoying 
exclusive  establishment.  Look  at  America.  There  you  have  aU  forms 
of  Christianity,  from  MormonLsm — if  you  call  Mormonism  Christianity 
—  to  Bomanism.  In  some  places  you  have  the  voluntary  system.  In 
some  you  have  several  religions  connected  with  the  State.  In  some 
you  have  the  solitary  ascendency  of  a  single  Church.  But  nowhere. 
from  the  Arctic  Circl:  to  Cape  Horn,  do  you  find  the  Church  of  a 
email  minority  exclusiyely  established.  In  one  country  alone  —  in 
Ireland  alone  —  is  to  be  seen  the  spectacle  of  a  community  of  eight 
millions  of  human  beings,  with  a  Church  which  is  the  Church  of  only 
eight  hundred  thousand ! 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  has  this  Church  been  at  work. 
What  could  have  been  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  authority,  privileges, 
endowments,  which  has  not  been  done  ?  Did  any  other  set  of  bishops 
and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive  so  much  for  doing  so  little  ? 
Nay,  did  any  other  set  of  bishops  ami  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive 
half  aa  much  for  doing  twice  as  much  ?     And  what  have  we  to  show 


Ihr  dl  iSblk  biTi^i  c'jqir^nrlituTc  ?  W>mt,  hot  the  most : 
Ortlioiie  popttbttcm  i>n  tlm  fuc^  of  tbu  enrtU?  Ou  ihn  maiU^M 
ilMB  of  t£e  lioman  Cu^tholiQ  |ici|)(iJAlioii  you  have  nistdt^  no  iiii|in-w 
iHMtefer.  Vhere  thoy  nre,  £ts  they  w«r0  ^ie  ^i  ten  to  one  igMMl 
tk»  memben  of  jour  Eist»l)Uah«td  Ohixrrh/  Miplain  thU  t&  ton.  I 
naak  to  joa,  lh<^  zciJous  Prat^tjintj  oti  the  atbs«r  i^ido  of  ih»  Ikovi 
Kffllwn  thii  to  mc  on  Prut^ttml  print^tples.  If  I  wen;  a  Houb 
ChAoiio,  I  could  <iiid\y  aoc0uiii  for  ihet  ph^aamewm.  If  I  wmt  • 
Bomn  Obthoilc!,  I  ^hoM  oont^ul  myM^f  WLth  SHjing  that  the  mi^f 
hand  and  the  DntMlriet<^hed  ami  hftd  born  put  fonh  accorvliDg  to  lit 
piODiiBe,  in  d^^f-  if  ■**  *if  the  unohangCRblc  Charch  ;  tkit  He,  wlici,  i&lhi 
old  time,  tnr^uH]  into  hU^aingi  the  cnr^m  of  IMiuuiif  and  gmolt  ik$ 
hoBt  of  8onmu*h<'rtb,  hud  Hij^^tmlly  awifoutided  tbe  arts  and  tiae 


of  heretio  stati^nK^ii,  Bat  vrh^t  ls  tlio  i'mtaiUnt  to  my  I  li  llwi 
BuraolOt  that  we  should  &t»nd  Rghajit  at  it  ?  Not  at  all.  It  b  «  r«adl 
which  human  pradem^  might  to  hav^  long  iigo  fbns^een,  and  \mig  ^ 
avarted.  It  w  the  nuturJ  miee^s^ion  of  effect  to  cm»B.  A  l^kinil 
eziala  ihr  mortil  ends.  A  Oliupch  exiptj^  to  bo  loved,  to  be  rav^swipca^  ' 
to  be  heard  with  docility^  to  roign  in  tho  tindenrtandiTigs  and  hesirhi  <#fl 
men.  A  Church  which  is  abhorred  is  useless,  or  worae  than  na 
and  to  quarter  a  hostile  Church  on  a  conquered  People,  aa  yon  y 
quarter  a  soldiery,  is,  therefore,  the  most  absurd  of  mistakes. 


113.  ON  LIMITINQ  THE  HOURS  0?  LABOR,  1840. —7*.  B. . 

If  we  consider  man  simply  in  a  commercial  point  of 
as  a  machine  for  productive  labor,  let  us  not  hmi  what  a  piaoa^f 
mechanism  he  is,  —  how  '*  fearfully  and  wonderfimj  made.*'  If  va 
have  a  fine  horse,  we  do  not  use  him  exactly  as  a  aleam-enffine;  aad 
still  less  should  we  treat  man  so,  more  especially  in  his  earlier  jeuL 
The  depressing  labor  that  begins  early  in  life,  and  ia  continoed  fm 
long  every  day,  enfeebles  his  body,  enervates  his  mind,  weakaoa  hii 
spirits,  overpowers  his  understanding,  and  is  inoompatihlo  with  aaj 
good  or  useAil  degree  of  education.  A  state  of  society  in  whioh  i 
a  system  prevails  will  inevitably,  and  in  no  long  space,  feel  its  ban 
effects.  What  is  it  which  makes  one  community  prosperoos  and  fli 
ishing,  more  than  another  ?  You  will  not  say  that  it  ia  the  aoil ; ; 
will  not  say  that  it  is  its  climate ;  you  will  npt  say  that  it  ia  ita  a 
oral  wealth,  or  its  naturftl  advantages,  —  its  ports,  or  ita  great : 
Is  it  anything  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  that  makes  Scotland  i 
country  than  Egypt ;  or,  Batavia,  with  its  marshes,  mora  pre 
than  Sicily  ?  No ;  but  Scotchmen  made  Scotland  what  ahe  m,  and 
Dutchmen  raised  their  marshes  to  such  eminence.  Lode  to  Ameriaai 
Two  centuries  ago,  it  was  a  wilderness  of  bufikloes  and  wolvea.  Whit 
has  caused  the  change  ?  Is  it  her  rich  mould  ?  Is  it  her-mi^b^ 
rivers  ?  Is  it  her  broad  waters  ?  No ;  her  pkins  were  then  aa  feiiiie 
as  they  are  now, — her  rivers  were  aa  numerous.   Nor  waa  it  any  gnat 
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amoont  of  capital  that  the  emigrants  carried  out  with  them.^  Thej 
look  a  mere  pittance.  What  is  it,  then,  that  ha^  effected  the  change  ? 
It  is  simply  this,  —  you  placed  tlie  Englishman,  instead  of  the  red 
man,  upon  the  soil ;  and  the  Englishman,  intelligent  and  energetic,  cut 
down  tlie  forests,  turned  them  into  cities  and  Hcets,  and  covered  the 
land  with  harvests  and  orchards  in  their  place. 

I  am  convinced.  Sir,  that  this  question  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labor, 
being  a  question  connected,  for  the  most  part,  with  persons  of  tender 
years, — a  question  in  which  public  health  is  concerned,  and  a  question 
relating  to  public  morality,  —  it  is  one  with  which  the  State  may  projv 
erly  interfere.  Sir,  as  lawgivers,  we  have  errors  of  two  different  kinds 
to  repair.  We  have  done  that  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done ;  we 
have  left  undone  that  which  we  ought  to  have  done.  We  have  regu- 
lated that  which  we  ought  to  have  left  to  regulate  itself;  we  have  left 
unregulated  that  which  it  was  our  especial  business  to  have  regulated. 
yfe  have  given  to  certain  branches  of  industry  a  protection  which  was 
their  bane.  We  have  withheld  from  public  health,  and  from  public 
morality,  a  protection  which  it  was  our  duty  to  have  given.  We  have 
prevented  the  laborer  from  getting  his  loaf  where  he  could  get  it 
cheapest,  but  we  have  not  prevented  him  from  prematurely  destroying 
the  health  of  his  body  and  mind,  by  inordinate  toil.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  a  vicious  system  of  inter- 
ference, and  of  a  vicious  system  of  non-interference. 


114.  EEFORM,  THAT  YOIT  MAY  PRESERVE,  Makch  2,  1831 T.  B.  Maeaulay, 

^T^JBN  where  we  may,  —  within,  around, —  the  voice  of  great  events 
is  proclaiming  to  us,  "  Reform,  that  you  may  preserve ! "  Now,  there- 
fore, while  everything  at  home  and  abroad  forebodes  ruin  to  those  who 
persist  in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  now,  while 
the  crash  of  the  proudest  Throne  of  the  Continent  is  still  resounding 
in  our  ears ;  now,  while  the  roof  of  a  British  palace  affords  an  igno- 
minious shelter  to  the  exiled  heir  of  forty  Kings  ;*  now,  while  we  see 
on  every  side  ancient  institutions  subverted,  and  great  societies  dis- 
solved ;  now,  while  the  heart  of  England  is  still  sound ;  now,  while 
the  old  feelings  and  the  old  associations  retain  a  power  and  a  charm 
which  may  too  soon  pass  away ;  now,  in  this  your  accepted  time,  — 
now,  in  this  your  day  of  salvation,  —  take  counsel,  not  of  prejudice,  not 
of  party  spirit,  not  of  the  ignominioas  pride  of  a  fatal  consistency,  but 
of  history,  of  reason,  oS  the  ages  which  are  past,  of  the  signs  of  this 
most  portentous  time^Pronounoe  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  expect- 
ation with  which  tms  great  debate  has  been  anticipated,  and  of  the 
long  remembrance  which  it  will  leave  behind.  Kenew  the  youth  of 
the  State.  Save  property,  divided  against  itself  Save  the  multitude, 
endangered  by  their  own  ungovernable  passions.  Save  the  aristocracy. 
endangered  by  its  own  unpopular  power.     Save  the  greatest,  and  fair- 

•  Charles  the  Tenth,  of  f^rmnoe. 
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est,  aiid  most  highly  civilizod  communit  j  that  ever  existed,  ftom  fabn- 
ilios  which  may  iu  a  few  days  sweep  away  all  the  rich  heritage  of  w 
tiiiiny  agos  of  wisdom  and  glory.  The  danger  is  terrible.  Tlie  tine 
is  »hort.  If  this  bill  should  l)c  rejected,  I  pray  to  God  that  none  of 
those  who  concur  in  ri'j«}cting  it  may  ever  remember  their  votes  witk 
uiui vailing  rogM,  amiilst  the  wreck  of  laws,  the  confusion  of  rukii 
the  spoliation  of  pro(K.Tty,  and  the  dissolution  of  racial  order. 


115.  MKN  ALWAYS  FIT  FOR  FRBDOM.-T.  B.  Maeauiof. 

TiiKiiE  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  whvikpewly-acquirod  freedoB 
jiroijuccs,  —  and  that  cure  Is  fretxiom  !  Wm^r  prisoner  leaves  hi» 
C43II,  ho  cannot  hear  the  light  of  day ;  he  is  miablc  to  discriniiute 
(colors,  or  recognize  faces ;  but  the  remedy  is  not  to  remand  him  into 
his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the  rays  of  the  bud.  The  blue 
of  truth  and  liU^ty  may  at  first  dazzle  and  bewilder  Nations  whid 
liuve  l>cconie  half  blind  in  the  hoiLse  of  liondage;  but  let  them  eaieoo, 
and  thoy  will  i^nm  1h3  able  to  }»e;ir  it.  In  a  few  yejirs  men  Team  to 
n■;^^(^n  ;  tin'  L-xtR'iiie  viijK'uro  of  opinion  ^^ubsides  ;  hostile  theories  cor- 
rivt  cairli  otlur  ;  the  s.-MtU'ri^l  uloincnts  of  truth  ceaso  to  conflict, aud 
U'l^in  to  coak's»^> ;  and,  at  length,  a  syj^tcm  of  jus«tice  and  order  b 
tvliK'cd  out  of  tho  cliaas.  Many  |X)liticians  of  our  time  arc  in  tli^ 
lujbit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  tf«?ll-evidont  pro|X)>ition,  that  no  reo|ili- 
ought  to  l)c*  tVeo  till  tlu\y  are  lit  to  uso  their  fiixxloui.  The  maxim  i> 
vorthy  of  tho  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resctlvxl  not  to  go  into  tho 
water  till  lit;  ha<l  learninl  to  swim  !  If  men  are  to  wait  for  lil«rty  till 
the}'  become  wise  and  g<XKl  in  slavery  thoy  may, indeed,  wait  forever! 


110.  TIIK  KEFOUM  BILL  A  SKCOND  BILL  OF  IlIGniS,  Jclt  5,  1831 U. 

TiiK  whole  of  hi-^tory  shoxrs  that  all  great  llcvolutions  have  been 
pi-i)'lu(;<'l  by  a  «l!S[»roportion  between  »jci«^ty  and  it.s  institutions;  for, 
while  s-:K'it;iy  Irn  grown,  its  institutions  have  not  kept  pace,  and  accom- 
ni.>]ijte;l  theni.-olves  to  its  improvements.  The  hi>tory  of  England  is 
tho  hlMory  of  a  suoc«,'Ssion  of  Keforms  ;  and  the  very  reason  that  the 
I'-ioplc  of  Knglan^l  art;  gn^at  and  happy  is,  that  their  history  is  the 
h'story  of  K»?!orm.  The  groat  ('barter,  the  first  assembling  of  Par* 
lltuncnt,  the  Petition  of  1  tight,  the  Revolution,  and,  lastly,  this  great 
measure,  are  all  proofs  of  my  position,  —  arc  all  progressive  sta^  in 
the  pi-ogre^s  of  society,  —  and  I  am  fully  convinc<id  that  every  argu- 
ment urged  against  the  step  we  are  now  called  upon  to  take  might  haw 
\xiCQ  advanced  with  eqiial  justice  agtiinst  any  of  tho  other  changea  I 
have  enumerated.  At  the  pre^sent  moment  we  everywhcR^  see  s»K.Mety 
outgrowing  our  institutions.  liCt  us  contnst  our  commcrct.\  wc;'lth, 
and  perleut  civilization,  with  our  Pennl  Laws,  at  once  barbiirous  an-i 
ineOiciont,  —  the  preposterous  fictions  of  pleading,  the  muuuncry  ct' 
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aod  reoqyeries,  the  chaos  of  prccedentB,  and  the  bottomlcsB  pit 
of  Chancery.  Here  we  see  the  barbarism  of  the  thirteenth  century 
onupled  with  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth ;  and  we  sec,  too,  that 
the  barbarism  belongR  to  the  Government,  and  the  civilization  to  the 
People.  Then  I  say  that  this  ineongnious  state  of  things  cannot  con- 
tiirne ;  and,  if  we  do  not  terminate  it  with  wisdom,  ere  long  we  shall 
find  it  ended  with  violeore.. 

I  fear,  that  it  may  be  deemed  unbecoming  in  me  to  make  any  appli- 
cation to  the  fears  of  Members  of  this  House.  But  surely  I  may, 
without  reproach,  addre^^s  myself  to  their  honest  fears.  It  is  well  to 
talk  of  opposing  a  firm  front  to  S(?ditiun.  But  woe  to  the  Government 
that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  Nution  and  a  mob !  woe  to  the 
Government  that  thinks  a  great  and  steady  movement  of  mind  is  to 
be  put  down  like  a  riot !  This  error  has  been  twice  fatal  to  the  Bour- 
bons ;  it  may  be  fatal  to  the  Legislature  of  this  country,  if  they  should 
venture  to  foster  it.  I  do  believe  that  the  irrevocable  moment  has 
arrived.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  passing  of  this  noble  law,  —  this 
second  Bill  of  Rights.  I  do  call  it  the  second  Bill  of  Bights;  and  so 
will  the  country  call  it,  and  so  will  our  children.  I  call  it  a  greater 
charter  of  the  liberties  of  England.  Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  is  destined  to  exhibit  the  fir^t  example  of  an  established,  of  a 
deep-rooted  system,  removed  without  blowlnhed,  or  violence,  or  rapine, 
—  all  points  being  debated,  every  punctilio  observed^  the  peaceful 
industry  of  the  country  never  ibr  a  moment  checked  or  com]flx)mised, 
and  the  authority  of  the  law  not  for  one  instant  suapefi<}t;d. 


1^7.  PUBUC  OPINION  AND  THE  SWORD,  Oct.  10,  1831— T.  B.  MaeauUtg, 

.  ^  At  the  present  moment  I  can  see  only  one  question  in  the  State, 
the  Question  of  Reform ;  only  two  parties  —  the  friends  of  the  Bill,  and 
its  enemies.  No  observant  and  unprejudiced  man  can  look  forward, 
without  great  alarm,  to  the  effects  which  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Jiords  may  possibly  produce.  I  do  not  predict,  I  do  not  expect, 
open,  armed  insurrection.  What  I  apprehend  is  this  —  that  the  People 
may  engage  in  a  silent  but  extensive  and  persevering  war  against  tho 
law.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "  Be  bold ;  be  firm ;  defy  intimidation ;  let 
the  law  have  its  course ;  vthe  law  is  strong  enough  to  put  down  the 
seditious."  Sir,  we  bav$, heard  this  blustering  before;  and  we  know 
in  what  it  ended.  It  ^  the  blustering  of  little  men,  whose  lot  has 
£dlen  on  a  great  criais.-  Xerxes  scourging  the  waves,  Canute  com- 
manding the  waves  to  recede  from  his  footstool,  were  but  types  of  the 
folly.  The  law  has  no  eyes ;  the  law  has  no  hands ;  the  law  is  noth- 
ing—  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper  printed  by  the  King's  printer,  with 
tho  King's  arms  at  the  top  —  till  public  opinion  breathes  the  breath  of 
life  into  the  dead  letter..-  We  found  this  in  Ireland.  The  elections  of 
1826  —  tho  Clare  election,  two  years  later  —  proved  the  folly  of  those 
who  think  that  Nations  are  governed  by  wax  and  parchment ;  and,  at 


,  if  aaf  tm  ^ 
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laoffHi,  in  die  ciom  of  1828,  tlie  Goveniment  Imd  oaljr  o&e  pUb  ille^ 
natife  bofivre  it  —  cfDnce^aion  or  civil  w&r. 

I  know  oi}ly  two  ways  b  ,which  iocictics  cao  pennanei>tly  In  |p* 
enwd  —  bj  Pub)  ic  Opi  iilun,  luid  bjr  tli«  dwoni  *  A  Gove  rniDeni  m^ 
at  its  oommaDd  the  uroiles,  lb)  €<y^  and  Ui«(  rcv^uo«  of  Gr<«t  Biii^ 
ain,  ought  po^ibly  hold  Ireland  by  ibii!  Swiii^^^^So  OliTi^r  CrcitDfrJI 
hdd  Ireland ;  so  Wtlbam  the  Thml  bdd  It ;  j^  >lr.  Pitt  h^d  ll;  m 
the  Doke  of  Wellington  might*  purbapB,  \m^  Ueld  it.  Biil^ 
Ghreat  Britun  hy  the  Sword  ^  so  wild  a  dKHiji^ht  bis  tm^eti  ' 
toes  to  say,  (Rvuim^d  lo  any  yM\c  man  of  any  party  ;  afwi, 
were  firantio  t^noug^i  to  mukt;  tho  ftttrnijvt,  he  would  find,  befijrvlim  'j 
days  had  ex^sirin]  tbitt  thnro  m  no  li^tti^r  Swnrd  i\mn  that  whidi  b 
&flhjoned  out  of  n  Plaii^^hj^urt^ !  Hut,  if  not  by  Uiti  ^'^wtJfUt  how  in  tk 
people  to  be  grfvertj*Hl  ijn  wuhT^Uind  how  i\w  peta^^  is  kept  Rt  N«« 
xoriE.  It  ia'by  tlie  aalbiit  and  sopport  of  tho  People,  I  utid^nnbuvi 
afao,  how  the  p^iae  is  kept  at  Miku.  It  ia  by  the  tmyouetn  of  da 
Austrian  eoldiors.  But  how  the  peft^e  is  t»  be  k^pt  whim  j(m  btn 
neither  the  popular  a^s^ent  mr  the  military  fottse,  —  how  the  peweii 
to  be  kept  in  EogliiDd  by  a  GovertiTiK^nt  i^«:tipg  on  the  principles  of  (1^ 
present  Oppositioo,  —  I  do  not  understai^^ 
/iSir,  we  read  that,  in  old  times,  when  the  villeins  *  were  drifea  li 
^volt  by  oppression,  —  when*  the  castles  of  the  nobility  were  baned  li 
the  ground,  — when  the  warehouses  of  London  were  pillaged,-— whoi 
a  hundred  thousand  insurgents  appeared  in  arms  on  Blankhflath,  — 
when  a  foul  murder,  perpetrated  in  their  presence,  had  nised  tkir 
passioDS  to  madness,  —  when  they  were  looking  round  ^  aome  Cb^ 
tain  to  succeed  and  avenge  him  whom  they  had  KMt,  —  just  theiit  beAn 
Hob  Miller,  or  Tom  Carter,  or  Jack  Straw,  oould  place  himaelfat  Wr 
head,  the  King  rode  up  to  them,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  will  be  jov 
leader ! " —  And,  at  once,  the  inAiriated  multitude  laid  down  iUt 
arms,  submitted  to  his  guidance,  dispersed  at  his  oommand.  Hmt 
let  us  imitate  him.  Let  us  say  to  the  People,  "We  are*  joor  kA 
ers,  —  we,  your  own  House  of  Commons."  This  tone  it  is  oar  intenik 
and  our  duty  to  take.  The  circumstances  admit  of  no  delay.  Eves 
while  I  speak,  tho  moments  are  passing  away, — the  irrefoodbie 
moments,  pregnant  with  the  destiny  of  a  great  People.  The  coontiy  B 
in  danger ;  it  may  be  saved :  we  can  save  it.  This  is  the  way — tin 
is  the  time.  In  our  hands  are  the  issues  of  gre^  good  and  great  eril 
—  the  issues  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  State ' 


of  great  j 
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118.    A  GOVEBNBfENT  SHOULD  GROW  WITH  THE  PEOPLE,  Dbc.  16,  inL-H. 

It  is  a  principle  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  not  by  absolote,  bit 
by  relative  misgovernmcnt,  that  Nations  are  roused  to  madness.  Look 
at  our  own  history.     The  liberties  of  the  English  people  were,  at  laafe, 

*  A  word  derived  from  the  Latin  viUa  ;  whence  riUayti,  country  peaplt,  nit  MBt 
was  given,  in  Anglo-Norman  times,  to  persons  not  proprietors  of  land,  araj  ^ 
nham.  wore  attaohod  to  the  land,  and  bound  to  serve  the  lord  of  th*  maiior. 
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w  much  respected  by  Charles  the  First  as  by  Henry  the  Kighth,  —  by 
Tames  the  Second,  as  by  Edward  the  Sixth.  But  did  this  save  the 
erown  of  James  the  Second  ?  Did  this  save  the  head  of  Charles  tne 
i^rst  ?  Every  person  who  knows  the  history  of  our  civil  dissensions 
'  knows  that  all  those  arguments  which  are  now  employed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Reform  Bill  might  have  been  employed,  and  were  actimlly 
employed,  by  the  unfortunate  Stuarts.  The  reasoning  of  Charles,  and 
of  all  his  apologists,  runs  thus:  "  What  new  grievance  does  the  Nation 
RdBfer?  Uid  the  People  ever  enjoy  more  freedom  than  at  present? 
Did  they  ever  enjoy  so  much  freedom  ? "  But  what  would  a  wise  and 
hoQCBt  counsellor  have  replied  ?  He  would  have  said :  "  Though  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  Government  for  the  worse,  there  has  been  a 
obange  in  the  public  mind,  which  produces  exactly  the  same  effect 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  change  in  the  Govemnient  for  the  worse. 
It  may  be  that  the  submissive  loyalty  of  our  fathers  was  preferable  to 
that  inquiring,  censuring,  resisting  spirit  which  is  now  abroad.  And 
80  it  may  be  that  infancy  is  a  happier  time  than  manhood,  and  manhood 
than  old  age.  But  God  has  decreed  that  old  age  shall  succeed  to  man- 
hood, and  manhood  to  infancy.  Even  so  have  societies  their  law  of 
growth.  Aa  their  strength  becomes  greater,  as  their  experience 
xcomea  more  -extensive,  you  can  no  longer  confine  them  within  the 
swaddling-bands,  or  lull  them  in  the  cradles,  or  amuse  them  vrith  the 
xattlea,  or  terrify  them  with  the  bugbears,  of  their  infiincy.  I  do  not 
flay  that  they  are  better  or  happier  than  they  were ;  but  this  I  say,  — 
they  are  different  from  what  they  were ;  you  cannot  again  make  them 
what  they  were,  and  you  cannot  safely  treat  them  as  if  they  continued 
to  be  what  they  were." 

This  was  the  advice  which  a  wise  and  honest  Minister  would  have 
given  to  Charles  the  First.  These  were  the  principles  on  which  that 
unhappy  prince  should  have  acted.  But  no.  Ho  would  govern,  —  I 
do  not  say  ill  —  I  do  not  say  tyrannically ;  I  say  only  this,  —  he  would 
govern  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  if  they  had  been  the 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  all  his  talents, 
and  all  his  virtues,  did  not  save  him  from  unpopularity  —  from  civil 
war  —  from  a  prison  —  from  a  bar — from  a  scaffold ! 


11».  REFORM  IRRESISTIBLE.  —  T.  B.  Macaulay.    Dee.  10, 1831. 

Sir,  I  have,  from  the  beginning  of  these  discussions,  supported 
Reform,  on  two  grounds :  first,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  in  itself  a 
good  thing ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  think  the  dangers  of  withholding 
it  to  be  so  great,  that,  even  if  it  were  an  evil,  it  would  be  the  less  of 
two  evils.  I  shall  not  relinquish  the  hope  that  tliis  great  contest  maj 
bo  conducted,  by  lawful  means,  to  a  happy  teniii nation.  But,  of  this 
I  am  assured,  tlmt,  by  means  lawful  or  unlawful,  to  a  termination, 
happy  or  unhappy,  this  contest  must  sjieodily  (^onie.  All  that  I  know 
of  the  liistory  of  past  times,  all  the  oljservations  that  I  have  been . 
18 


THE   gtABTDARD 

iMe  to  make  on  the  pi'esent  stAtQ  tif  the  esomitrj,  hmve  eotiTuioed  m 

tWt  I  ho  time  lia^  arrived  when  a  great  otniceesion  miu^t  be  inaibts  i 
tho  Domoc^nnr'j  af  Etigknd ;  tliat  til©  question,  whetln^r  th©  cliai^k 
lijj^lf  gtwil  or  Ikw1|  hnis  UxsDine  a  qutstion  of  BBcondarjr  iiuparu«)i: 
•hat,  giK^i  or  tjtuli  the  thuig  niuBt  be  doue  ;  that  a  liiw  aa  itnng  m 
th^  kws  uP  attni<.<tion  and  matbn  has  decreed  it.,  I  well  knom  tbi 
hlatary,  irhoa  we  look  at  it  In  c^mnll  portiatiKf  maj  be  m  oonstmni  m 
Uj  mean  anything :  that  it  miiy  \y&  interpreted  ia  a&  many  wajs  m  i 
l>e!phic  ofticlc.  »*  Tlie  Frt^msh  Revolution/'  »js  ooe  expositor,  ^  w* 
the  effect  qf  concession,**  "  Not  so  "  cnes  am^ther ;  **  tKe  F^qbI 
Bcvoluttou  was  pnjdoce*!  by  the  ohKtinaicj  of  an  arbitrary  GowsfSr 
moot/'  Tbejse  oontrover^es  can  never  be  brought  to  any  deeisivti  t«si, 
or  to  any  satisfiictory  eoncluaioa.  But,  as  I  believe  that  hMterj, 
when  we  look  at  it  in  j^niali  fra^entii  proves  anytMog  or  ootluD^  m 
I  belioye  tliat  it  m  f  uU  of  u^ioful  and  precious  instmetioa  wIiqd  it 
exintem plate  it  in  lurgii  portiuna,  —  when  wo  take  io^  at  one  TOw;  Ai 
whole  life-time  of  gt^il  ao^ii?ti^>  We  have  heard  it  aiud  a  hnxMirtl 
time@i  during  the^  difcusaions,  that  the  People  of  En^buid  u«  xem 
free  thim  ever  they  were ;  that  the  Goverujnent  is  more  Democjade 
tlian  ever  it  was ;  and  tbiii  i;^  urged  as  an  argument  a^nst  Reforui. 
I  admit  the  fact,  but  I  deny  the  interence.  The  history  of  Eoghsd 
ia  the  history  of  a  Grovemment  constantly  giving  way,  —  soaietiiBai 
peaceably,  gometunea  after  a  violent  struggle,  —  but  constantly  giTiDg 
way  before  a  Nation  which  has  been  con:itantly  adraDOing*  It  is  dcC 
■Kufficient  to  luok  merely  at  the  form  of  Government-  We  must  hdt 
ru>  the  state  of  the  publio  mind.  The  wor^t  tyrant  that  ever  had  bii 
."neck  wrung  in  niodL^rn  Europe  might  have  pfi&sed  for  a  paragpu  m 
Persia  or  Morocco.  Our  Indian  subjects  submit  jpatientlj  to  a  mooflp* 
oly  of  salt.  We  tried  a  stamp-duty  —  a  duty  so  light  as  to  be  acttwy 
perceptible  — on  the  fierce  breed  of  the  old  Puritans :  aad  ire  kitai 
Empire !  The  Government  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  oertmaif  a 
much  better  and  milder  Government  than  that  of  Louis  tii6  Iw 
teenth :  yet  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  admired,  and  even  loved,  hj  \m 
People ;  Louis  the  Sixteenth  died  on  the  scaffold !  Why  ?  B&mm» 
though  the  Government  had  made  many  steps  in  the  career  of  improie* 
ment,  it  had  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  the  Nation. 

These  things  are  written  for  our  instruction.  There  is  a  ehaiige  ii 
society.  There  must  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the  GoverameBt 
You  may  make  the  change  tedious;  you  may  make  it  yioleiit;  yon 
may  —  God,  in  his  mercy,  forbid !  —  you  may  make  it  Uoodj;  bat  afert 
it  you  cannot.  Agitations  of  the  public  mind,  so  deep  and  so  kngooo* 
tinned  as  those  which  we  have  witnessed,  do  not  end  in  notiung.  In 
peace,  or  in  convulsion,  —  by  the  law,  or  in  spite  of  the  law,  —  ttmrii 
the  Parliament,  or  over  the  Parliament,  —  Reform  must  be  ciixin. 
Therefore,  be  content  to  guide  that  movement  which  yoa  oannot  ftopi 
Ming  wide  the  gates  to  that  force  which  else  will  enter  tfutN^  m 
breach. 
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1»   REPLY  TO  TBS  FOREGOINO,  Dw.  1«,  1831.  —John  Jr.MoH  Croker 

Has  the  learned  gentleman,  who  has  been  so  eloquent  on  the  neces- 
Btv  of  proceeding  forward,  —  who  has  told  the  House  that  argument  is 
▼ain;  that  there  is  no  resisting  the  mighty  torrent;  thkt  there  is 
^Ure  neoes^tj  for  the  whole  measure,  —  has  he  given  the  slightest 
intimation  of  what  would  be,  even  in  his  opinion,  the  end  of  the 
ourecr,  the  result  of  the  experiment,  the  issue  of  the  danger  ?  Has 
he  scanned  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  the  probable  progress  of 
future  events  ?  Not  at  all.  Anything  more  vague,  anything  more 
indefinite,  anything  more  purely  declamatory,  than  the  statements  of 
the  learned  gentleman  on  that  point,  has  never  ^len  from  human  lips. 
It  18  true  that  the  learned  gentleman  has  told  the  House  that  the  town 
18  besi^^  by  superior  forces,  and  has  advised  them  to  open  the  gates 
of  tlie  fortress,  lest  it  should  be  stormed  at  the  breach.  But  did  he 
tell  them  that  they  could  open  the  gates  with  safety  ?  —  without  expos- 
ing their  property  to  plunder,  and  their  persons  to  massacre  ?  lliey 
were  not,  under  the  learned  gentleman's  advice,  to  attempt  to  make 
any  terms;  but  they  were  at  once  to  throw  open  the  gates,  and  await 
the  consequences,  however  fatal ;  and  submit  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  victors,  even  though  there  should  be  pillage,  bloodshed  and  exter- 
mination. 

The  present  state  of  the  ream  is  unparalleled  in  history.  The  dan- 
ger to  which  the  Government  is  exposed  is  greater  than  the  Ministers 
themselves  have  ever  imagined.  As  the  progress  of  a^tation  may  be 
tracked  through  fire  and  blood,  the  pusillanimity  of  Ministers  can  be 
also  traced  through  every  act  of  their  administration,  even  those  that 
seemed  the  boldest.  There  is  no  word  that  they  say,  no  act  that  they 
do,  no  act  that  they  abstain  from  doing,  that  is  not  carefully  calculated 
to  offend  as  little  as  possible,  when  they  cannot  altogether  conciliate, 
the  Pditical  Unions,  and  similar  illegal  and  anarchical  associations. 
MinisteiB  have  raised  a  storm  which  it  is  beyond  their  power,  beyond 
the  scope  of  their  minds,  to  allay.  In  conclusion,  I  can  assure  the 
House  that,  in  the  censures  I  have  passed  on  His  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  in  the  appalling  prospects  I  have  laid  bcforo  the  House,  I  have 
urged  nothing  but  what  springs  from  the  most  imperious  sense  of  the 
danger  of  the  country ;  a  danger  for  which  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see 
a  remedy,  although  convinced  that  there  are  no  means  so  calculated 
to  aggravate  it  to  a  tremendous  extent  as  passing  a  Reform  Bill. 


121.  FERIU  OP  PARLIAMEKTART  REFORM,  Mabch  4,  1831.— JoAn  Wilaon  Croker. 

Sir,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  this  change  in  the  Bepresentation  ? 
Are  we  to  throw  away  admitted  and  substantial  benefits,  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  undefined,  inexplicable,  and,  to  my  view,  most  perilous  fantasy  ? 
Sir,  the  learned  Lord,  af^er  exhaasting  his  eloquence  in  the  praise  of 
the  general  prospects  of  the  country,  turned  short  round  on  us,  and 
drew  a  frightful  and  metaphorical  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the 
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jaaatTjf  and  the  appalliiig  ooueqnonoeB  of  nflmg  Ihs  tammim 
wUdi  the  ozisting  olunor  demands.  He  told  you.  Sir,  tbal  the  fAanj 
tides  of  popular  oommoiioQ  were  rinng  imiHoly  aroiaid  ib;  Art  m 
Stygian  waters  wore  rapidly  gsining  npon  us,  and  tbat  it  wm  liaalK 
ns — and  barely  time — to  endeavor  to  save  omnelYai  fton  km^ 
swallowed  up  by  the  devooring  wares.  He  told  yoa  thai  the  Uy 
of  puhlio  opmion  was  aboat  to  overwhelm  yoa ;  and  he  imitad  ysaH 
embark  witn  him  on  this  ftail  and  orasy  ran,  oopsirutftad  in  tta  kh^ 
dering  haste  of  terror,  as  the  only  means  of  ewmping  fkam  ( 
No»  SiTi^  no !  trast  not 

**  that  flktal  saA  perMSoin  Ih^ 
Boflt  In  tho  edipM,  aod  rigg^  fHth  ooHM  teikt  *» 

NOf  Sir !  stand  firm  where  yon  are,  and  wut  until  the 
waters  sabnde.  What  yoa  hear  is  not  only  a  fiotitioiiay  but  a 
olamor.  Be  yoa  calm,  steady  and  bold ;  and  the  Peofilet  vndsr  tti 
influence  of  your  wisdom  and  oourage,  will  recover  their  «OBtad|rif 
ment,  and  become  sensible  of  the  ^ue  of  what  they  would  kn  9 
this  scheme,  and  of  the  aseleBBnesB  of  what  they  might  pnn.  Of  fti 
Constitution  of  this  country  there  might,  perhaps,  have  boen  a  better 
theoretical  arrangement;  but  I  do,  in  my  heart,  firmly  believe  tbt 
no  human  ingenuity  could,  a  priori^  have  conceived  so  admirable  a 
practical  system,  promoting,  in  such  nice  and  just  degrees,  the  weihh, 
happiness  and  lilxirties,  of  the  community  at  large,  — 

•*  Where  jarring  interests,  reconciled,  create 
The  according  music  of  a  woU-mixcd  State; 
Where  small  and  groat,  where  weak  and  strong,  iU9 
Tu  serve,  not  suffer,  —  etrenprthen,  not  inrade ; 
More  powerful  each,  as  needful  to  the  rest. 
And,  in  proportion  as  it  blesses,  blest! " 


122.    EXTENSION  OF  TUE   TERM  OF  COPYRIOUT,  1838.  —  T.  if.  7V</b«rrf. 

There  is  something,  Sir,  peculiarly  unjust  in  bounding  the  term  of 
an  author's  pro()crty  by  his  natural  life,  if  he  should  sunrive  so  eboit 
a  period  as  twenty-eight  years.  It  denies  to  age  and  experience  the 
probable  reward  it  permits  to  youth  —  to  youth,  sufficiently  fbll  of 
hope  and  joy  to  slight  its  promises.  It  gives  a  bounty  to  haste,  tnd 
informs  the  laborious  student,  who  would  wear  away  his  strength  to 
c*omplcte  some  work  which  "  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die," 
that  the  more  of  his  life  he  devotes  to  its  perfection,  the  more  limited 
sliall  be  his  interest  in  its  fruits.  AVlicn  his  works  assume  tlieir  plaoe 
among  the  classics  of  his  country,  your  law  declares  that  those  wofb 
shall  become  your  proi)erty ;  and  you  rei][uito  him  by  seizing  the  patri- 
mony of  his  cliildren ! 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  petition,  "  Tliis  bill  has  for  Hi 
main  object  to  relieve  men  of  letters  from  the  thraldom  of  beiig 
forced  to  court  the  living  generation  to  aid  them  in  rising  show 
slavish  taste  and  degraded  prejudice,  and  to  encourage  them  to  rdvwi 
their  own  impulses."     Surely  this  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  T  — ' 
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tore  of  a  great  People,  especiallj  in  an  age  where  restless  activit j 
ioid  increasing  knowledge  present  temptations  to  the  slight  and  the 
saperfiicial  which  do  not  exist  in  a  ruder  age.  Let  those  who  **  to 
b^uile  the  time  look  like  the  time  "  have  their  fair  scope,  —  let  cheap 
and  innooent  publications  be  multiplied  as  much  as  you  please,  — still, 
the  character  of  the  age  demands  something  impressed  with  a  nobler 
labor,  and  directed  to  a  higher  aim.  "  The  immortal  mind  craves 
objects  that  endure."  The  printers  need  not  fear.  There  will  not  be 
too  many  candidates  for  "a  bright  reversion,"  which  only  fulls  in 
when  the  ear  shall  be  deaf  to  human  praise. 

I  have  been  accused  of  asking  you  to  legislate  "  on  some  sort  of 
sentimental  feeling."  I  deny  the  charge.  The  living  truth  is  with 
OS.  The  spectral  phantoms  of  depopulated  printing-houses  and  shops 
are  the  baseless  &ncies  of  our  opponents.  If  I  were  here  beseeching 
indulgence  for  the  frailties  and  excesses  which  sometimes  attend  fine 
talents, — if  I  were  here  appealing  to  your  sympathy  in  behalf  of 
crushed  hopes  and  irregular  aspirations,  —  the  accusation  would  be  just 
I  plead  not  for  the  erratic,  but  for  the  sage ;  not  for  the  perishing,  but 
fi>r  the  eternal:  for  him  who,  poet,  philosopher  or  historian,  girds 
himself  for  some  toil  lasting  as  life,  lays  aside  all  frivolous  pursuits 
for  (me  virtuous  purpose,  that,  when  encouraged  by  the  distant  hope 
of  that  "  ALL-HAIL  HEREAFTER  "  which  shall  welcomc  him  among  the 
heirs  of  &me,  he  may  not  shudder  to  think  of  it  as  sounding  with 
hoUow 'mockery  in  the  ears  of  those  whom  he  loves,  and  waking  sullen 
echoes  by  the  side  of  a  cheerless  hearth  !  For  such  I  ask  this  boon, 
and  through  them  for  mankind ;  —  and  I  ask  it  with  the  confidence, 
in  the  •expression  of  which  your  veteran  petitioner,  Wordsworth, 
dosedihis  appeal  to  you,  "  That  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  justice 
b  capabJetof  working  out  its  own  expediency." 

123.  REALITY  OF  LITERARY  PROPERTY,  1838.  — l(f. 

It  is,  indeed,  time  that  literature  should  experience  some  of  the 
blessings  of  legislation.  If  we  should  now  simply  repeal  all  the 
statutes  which  have  been  passed  under  the  guise  of  encouraging 
learning,  and  leave  it  to  be  protected  only  by  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  and  the  remedies  which  the  common  law  would  supply, 
I  believe  the  relief  would  be  welcome.  It  did  not  occur  to  our 
ancestors  that  the  right  of  deriving  solid  benefits  from  that  which 
springs  solely  from  vrithin  us,  —  the  right  of  property  in  that  which 
the  mind  itself  creates,  and  which,  so  far  from  exhausting  the  mat^ 
rials  common  to  all  men,  or  limiting  their  resources,  enriches  and 
expands  ^em,  —  a  right  of  property  which,  by  the  happy  peculiarity 
of  its  nature,  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  proprietor  in  pr6portion  as 
it  blesses  mankind,  —  should  be  exempted  from  the  protection  which 
is  extended  to  the  ancient  appropriation  of  the  soil,  and  the  rewards 
of  commercial  enterprise. 
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"BaC  »y  tLe  appanents  of  tibk  nMssiim,  "^ira  liaA  tkA,  tm 
did  momeni  &ti  author  pota  his  thonghta  cm  piper,  and  dJiim  ^m 
to  tibe  worlds  his  property  therein  wboUj-  onaea."  Wli^l  \mh 
invested  no  capital  ?  embarked  no  foftuoe?  If  hmumn  lift  ii  vttfi 
in  joor  eommert^iE]  tables,  —  if  the  aaonfice  of  profenioa,  of  hift 

of  gtin»  iB  fiothing,  —  surely  the  more  outlay  of  tuin  who  Im  | . 

his  fortone  to  mstmet  mankind  may  ckun  mme  i^ffkx^  I  Or  ii  ii 
intnreBt  itself  eo  re&ned,  so  ethereal,  that  yoa  eaimot  Te^tA  %m 
property,  because  it  la  not  palpihle  to  eense  as  to  feding  f  Ii  iip 
any  jnstioe  in  this?  If  bo,  why  do  you  protect  moral  rJumiiH 
a  man's  most  precious  poeeesdon,  and  oompensate  the  pai^  A 
soffsrs  mijn?*tly  in  that  character  by  damagos  ?  Has  this  ftm^m 
any  existence  bdf  so  fmlpable  aa  the  aul^n^a  right  in  tliie  poiil 
creation  of  \m  brain  ?  I  have  always  thought  it  one  of  the  pnaM 
trhimpfas  of  human  law,  ihat  it  is  able  to  reccgniae  and  to  ^msi  tk 
breath  and  &ner  epirit  of  moral  ae^on ;  that  it  can  leod  its  Mm 
sheltering  that  lovisible  propertj,  whioh  exists  solely  in  the  ad^b 
tion  and  a^tAon  of  oth^a ;  aoa,  if  it  may  do  thiay  wLf  may  4l  tfl 
protect  his  interest  in  those  living  words,  which,  as  ma  well  ohmd 
by  that  great  thinker,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  are,  "  after  all,  the  only  tluB|^ 
which  last  forever  "  ? 


124.   AN  INTERNATIONAL  C0PTRIGHT.~«. 

In  venturing  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  law  affecting  the  property  of  men  of  letters  in 
their  genius  and  lalwrs,  I  would  advert  to  one  other 
oonnected  with  this  subject.  I  would  urge  th< 
justice  of  acknowledging  the  rights  of  foreigners  to  copy 
country,  and  of  claiming  it  from  them  for  ourselves  in 
great  minds  of  our  time  have  an  audience  to  impress  fitr  ^  _ 
it  entered  into  the  minds  of  their  predecessors  to  hope  for;  to 
audience  increasing  as  population  thickens  in  the  cities  of  Amenea, 
and  spreads  itself  out  through  its  diminishing  wilds;  an  andiofie 
who  speak  our  language,  and  who  look  on  our  old  poets  as  their  om 
immortal  ancestry. 

And  if  this,  our  literature,  shall  be  theirs,  —  if  its  diflfnsion  sfadl 
follow  the  efforts  of  the  stout  heart  and  sturdy  arm,  in  their  triiupii 
over  the  obstacles  of  nature,  —  if  the  woods,  stretching  beyond  thor 
confines,  shall  be  haunted  with  visions  of  beauty  which  onr  posli 
have  created,  —  let  those  who  thus  are  softening  the  roggedneanf 
young  society  have  some  present  interest  about  whioh  affection  nay 
gather ;  and,  at  least,  let  them  be  protected  from  those  who  wonU 
exhibit  them,  mangled  or  corrupted,  to  their  transatlantic  diwip^"- 
I  do  not,  in  truth,  ask  for  literature  favor;  I  do  not  ask  m  it 
charity.  I  do  not  even  appeal  to  gratitude  in  its  behalf.  But  I  ttk 
for  it  a  portion,  and  but  a  portion,  of  that  common  justice  whidh  thi 
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KNUffesi  indtistry  obtains  for  its  natural  reward;  justice,  which 
nothing  but  the  terj  eztoot  of  its  claims,  and  the  nobleness  of  the 
asBOoiations  to  which  .thej  are  akin,  have  prevented  it  from  receiving 
iiom  our  laws. 


ISft.  THX  LBGIBLAnyS  UNION,  mL— Sir  Robert  Peel.    Bom,  1788  ;  dte<l,1860. 

I  WANT  no  array  of  figures,  I  want  no  official  documents,  I  want  no 
speeches  of  rax  hours,  to  establish  to  mj  satisfaction  the  public  policy 
0^  maintaining  the  L^slatiye  Union.  I  feel  and  know  that  the  repeal 
of  it  must  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of  this  great  empire,  must  make 
Crreat  Britain  a  fourth-rate  power  of  Europe,  and  Ireland  a  savage 
wilderness ;  and  I  will  give,  therefore,  at  once,  and  without  hesitation, 
an  emphatic  negative  to  the  motion  for  repeal.  There  are  truths 
mhkk  lie  too  deep  for  argument,  —  truths,  to  the  establishment  of 
which  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  have 
contributed  more  than  the  slow  process  of  reasoning ;  —  which  are 
graven  in  deeper  characters  than  any  that  reason  can  either  impress  or 
effuse.  When  Doctor  Johnson  was  asked  to  refute  the  arguments  for 
tbe  non-existence  of  matter,  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  refute  them  thus."  When  Mr.  Canning  heard  the 
first  whisper  in  this  House  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  this  was  all  the 
answer  he  vouchsafed, — the  eloquent  and  indignant  answer,  the  tones 
of  which  are  still  familiar  to  my  car,  —  "  Rep^  the  Union  ?  Restore 
the  Heptarchy!" 

Thirty-three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
Union ; —  a  short  period,  if  you  count  by  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  it  is  a 
period  into  which  the  events  of  centuries  have  been  crowded.  It 
inolndes  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the  most  tremendous  cou- 
ffict  which  ever  desolated  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  then  recent 
convulsions  in  Ireland,  —  notwithstanding  the  dissatis&ction  expressed 
with  the  Union,  —  the  United  Empire,  that  had  been  incorporated  only 
three  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  escaped  the  calami- 
iies  to  which  other  Nations  were  exposed.  In  our  gallant  armies  no 
^stinetion  of  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  was  known ;  none  of  the  vile 
jealousies,  which  this  motion,  if  successful,  would  generate,  impaired 
the  energies  which  were  exerted  by  all  in  defence  of  a  common  coun- 
try. That  country  did  not  bestow  its  rewards  with  a  partial  hand. 
It  did  not,  because  they  were  Irishmen,  pay  a  less  sincere  or  less  will- 
ing homage  to  the  glorious  memory  of  a  Ponsonby  and  a  Pakenham. 
Gastlereagh  and  Canning  fought  in  the  same  ranks  with  Pitt ;  and 
Grattan  took  his  place,  in  the  great  contests  of  party,  by  the  side  of 
Fox.  The  majestic  oak  of  the  forest  was  transplanted,  but  it  shot  its 
roots  deep  in  a  richer  and  more  congenial  soil.  Above  all,  to  an  Irish- 
man —  to  that  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Sheil),  "eolipsed  his  military  victories  by  the 
iplendor  of  hiJs  civil  triumplis"  —  to  him  was  committed,  with  the 
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■ent  and  oonfkjennii  of  a  gaamvm  oomtaT,  Urn  paftal 
doriou  teak  of  effeotin^  the  dd^  WkabiH 

Kiahman,  who,  reooUecting  tlieaa  things  haa  die  apirii  aid  Aa  kil 
to  propoae  tliat  IielaDd  shall  be  defirradadftr  Aefbtinaaf  hacilH 
of  fitton  high  aohievemento ;  that  to  her  the  wide  avenaaa  to  cMhI 
militaiy  glory  shall  be  hereafter  doaed;  that  Aa  ftenltieB  •■'•» 
g^  of  her  80D8  shall  be  forofer  atonted  b^  faaing  w— fiad  vIiIbIi 
paltry  limits  of  a  small  iaiandl  Sorely,  Eur,  wa  owe  it  to  thajMH| 
cf  the  illuatrioua  brave,  who  died  in  defending  tlua  graai  Hmgnim 
dismemberment  by  the  fiwoe  and  genius  of  SapoleoB,  at  Jaaak  tesM 
it  from  dismemberment  by  the  igm)Ua  eneniea  that  nov  aaaailifel 
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laoMRimqiwCelhe United SteteaofAmevwa;  aiid,Idiiik,inll 
matter  of  natiomd  defbnoe,  they  set  ns  a  wy  good  fnawph  lift 
anybody  dare  to  attack  that  Nation  ?  lliere  ■  not  a  more  ftndliil 
Power,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, — althoQ|^  yon  nay  talk  aiflHIJi 
nnd  Rassia,  —  than  the  United  States  of  Amerim ;  and  there  is  oolt 
Ptatesman  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders  who  does  not  know  it;  andjefc 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  keep  a  very  small  amouBl 
of  anniHi  force  in  existence.  At  the  present  moment,  th^  have  BOt  ft 
line-of-Uittle  phip  afloat,  notwithstanding  the  vast  extension  of  their 
cominerolal  niarinenjfeit  year  she  recalled  the  last  ahipKyf-war  iroa 
the  Paeitic ;  and  I  sluill  Ije  very  much  astonished  if  you  see  another. 
The  Poo[)le  are  well  employed,  and  her  taxation  is  light,  whidi 
tries  c*<iiniot  have  it'  they  burden  themselves  with  the  expense  of 
enormous  armaments. 

Now,  many  [)ersons  2U)Dcal  to  the  English  Nation  under  the 


sion  that  they  are  a  verj^jniactDus  People.     I  am  not  quite  sure  thak 
iiit^sure 


we  are  not.     I  am  not  (juitwure  that  my  opponents  do  not  i. 

luive  the  advantage  over  m4f  i^  appealing  to  the  ready-primed  pai- 
nacity  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  I  believe  I  am  pugnacious  myMlf; 
but  what  I  want  is,  to  persuade  my  countrymen  to  preserve  their 
pagnacioasncss  until  somebody  comes  to  attack  them.  Be  aeamnd, 
if  you  want  to  be  prepared  for  future  war,  you  will  be  better  prepared 
in  the  way  that  the  United  States  is  prepared,  —  by  the  enormoai 
number  of  merchant  ships  of  large  tonnage  constantly  building ;  b 
the  vast  number  of  steamers  turning  out  of  the  building-yarda  at  NiV 
York,  —  those  enormous  steamers,  finer  than  any  to  be  found  in  tte 
royal  navies  of  any  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  oommoa^ 
extending  from  fifiteen  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  tons.  If  the  spint 
of  America  were  once  aroused,  and  her  resentment  excited,  her  menaa- 
tile  marine  alone, —  the  growth  of  commerce,  the  result  of  a  low  taiip 
tion, and  a  prosperous  People,  —  her  mercantile  marine alonewooM  bo 
more  than  a  match  for  any  war  navy  that  exista  on  the  eontinent  of 
Europe. 


127.    KESISTANCK  TO  BRITISH  AGGIlJacIOX.-  Palrick  Henry, 

PliUick  IIenx7  wu  bom,  Haj  2^1  l<3d,  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia.  His  (ktLer  wu  a 
nattve  of  AberdfciTn,  in  Seotlanil.  Patrick'^  i-duc^Uian  yrm  Katily,  and  hu  entered  ui>on  the  prac- 
tie«  of  the  lav  after  only  six  wee)^  of  prviMmttitin.  Uu>^  hir»  powers  of  eloquence  were  remark- 
able. Ue  was  elected  repcutetlly  to  the  mcwt  important  (>IHc«nt  in  the  gift  of  the  I*eui>le  of  Vir- 
I^Tiia.  In  178S,  he  waa  a  member  of  the  Otuivcntiuu  whicli  nu't  ttiore  tn  couvidor  the  Coiu»titution 
ct  the  United  Statea,  and  exerted  himself  strenuou-tly  H};iiin<tt  its  adoption.     He  dieil  in  17Vi^. 

The  Virginia  OonTentk>n  having  before  thvm  resulutionn  of  a  temporiaing  chur»ct<^r  toward.s 
Great  Britain,  March  23d,  1776,  Mr.  Henry  intro(hic«.>d  others,  miuily  and  decided  in  their  tone, 
and  prof  iding  that  the  QAony  should  be  imnKtl lately  put  in  a  Htate  of  defence.  TlieiM*  counter 
Ksolatioiu  he  supported  in  the  following  inenionUfle  diK-vrh,  the  rc:$ult  of  whicli  vraa  their  adop- 
ti>n.  Of  the  effect  of  this  speech,  Mr  Wirt  pays,  ihjit,  when  Henry  took  his  seat,  at  its  dose, 
**  No  murmur  of  applause  was  heard.  The  elfeot  wa^  too  deep.  After  the  trance  of  a  moment, 
sereral  members  started  from  their  seats.  Th<>  ory  to  arms  !  ^eemod  to  quiver  on  every  lip,  and 
gleam  truai  every  eye.  They  became  imiaciout  of  si>cech.  Their  souls  were  on  lire  for 
action. " 

Mr.  PRE3iDEyT  it  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of  Hope. 
We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  agjiinst  a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the 
fsong  of  that  siren,  till  she  transforms  us  into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part 
of  wise  men,  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for  lil)erty  ? 
Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  thoiK3  who,  liaving  eyes,  see 
not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not,  the  things  which  so  nearly  concern 
our  temporal  salvation  ?  For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it 
luav  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth,  —  to  know  the  worst, 
and  to  provide  for  it ! 

I  have  but  one  lamp,  by  which  my  feet  are  guided ;  and  that  is  the 
lunp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but 
by  the  jiast.  And,  judging  by  the  fxist,  I  wish  to  know  what  there 
has  been  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
to  jastify  those  hopes  with  which  gentlemen  have  l)een  pleased  to 
solace  themselves  and  the  House?  Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with 
which  our  petition  has  been  lately  received  ?  Trust  it  not,  Sir ;  it  will 
prove  a  snare  to  your  feet!  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed 
with  a  kiss !  Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious  reception  of  our  peti- 
tion comports  with  those  warlike  preparation*  which  cover  our  waters 
and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets  and.  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of 
L»ve  and  reconciliation?  Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be 
reoonciloii,  that  force  must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love  ? 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  Sir.  These  are  the  iin[)lements  of  war 
and  subjugation,  —  the  last  arguments  to  which  Kings  resort.  I  ask 
Gentlemen,  Sir,  what  means  this  martial  array,  if  its  purjiose  be  not  to 
force  us  to  submission?  Can  Gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible 
motive  for  it  ?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  navies  and  armies  ?  No,  Sir, 
she  has  none.  They  are  meant  for  us ;  they  Ci'in  be  meant  for  no  other. 
They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains  which  the 
British  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging.  And  what  have  we  to 
oppose  to  them  ?  —  Shall  we  try  argument?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying 
that,  for  the  lest  ten  years.  Have  we  anything  new  to  offer  upon  tha 
subject  ?  Nothing.  We  have  held  the  subject  up  in  every  light  of 
which  it  is  capable ;  but  it  has  been  all  in  vain. 

Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and  humble  supplication  ?    What  terma 
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ihall  we  find  wbioh  have  Doi  tiimdj  been  eihraBtedf  Lefc  m  Mk.! 
Mseeoh  you.  Sir,  deceive  oonelves  kmger.  Sir,  we  have  done  entj' 
thing  that  oould  be  done,  to  avert  the  storm  wbioh  ii  now  oonKca 
We^have  petitioned,  we  have  remonstrated,  we  htswe  mtpj^iim^m 
have  prostrated*  ourselves  befbre  the  IliroDe,  and  Imve  impkni  h 
interposition  to  arrest  the  tyrannioal  hands  of  the  Ulinstiy  and  M» 
ment.  Oar  petitions  have  been  sli^ted,  oar  remmsteanosi  hue  pn> 
daced  additional  violenoe  and  innil^  oar  sapplioatioiiB  haifv  been  di» 
gurded,  and  we  have  been  spomed,  with  oontempt,  fltaa  the  ftetcftti 
Throne. 

In  VMn,  after  these  things,  maj  we  indolge  the  find  hope  tf  ?■■ 
and  reconciliation.  There  is  no  longer  an^  room  fer  hopeu  u  m 
wish  to  be  free,  —  if  we  mean  to  preserve  mncrfale  thoM  iasitiHriii 
privileges  for  which  we  have  been  so  k>ng  contenduDig,  —  if  we  ■■ 
not  buMly  to  abandon  the  noble  stroff^e  in  whioh  we  hacte  bim  ■ 
lon^  engaged,  and  which  we  have  pieced  oorselvea  neter  to  ahmii 
antd  the  glorious  object  of  oar  contest  shall  be  obfeained, — we  hA 
fight ;  I  repeat  it,  Sir,  we  must  fight !  An  appeal  to  una,  aed  Is  Ai 
God  of  Hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us ! 
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128.  THE  WAR  INEVrTABLE,  Makch,  ITIb.^  Patrick  Benr^. 

TnKT  tell  US,  Sir,  that  we  are  weak,  —  unable  to  oope  with  so  fonn- 
dable  an  adversary.  Dut  when  shall  we  be  stronger  ?  Will  it  be  tbe 
next  week,  or  the  next  year  ?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  &- 
armed,  and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house? 
Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction?  ShaU  we 
acquire  the  means  of  cfifectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our 
backs,  and  hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until  our  eneffliei 
shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make 
a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  Gkxi  of  nature  hath  placed  in 
our  power. 

Three  millions  of  People,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in 
such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  fbne 
which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides,  Sir,  we  shall  not  figiit 
our  battles  alone.  There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  desti- 
nies of  Nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  oar  battles  §x 
us.  The  battle,  Sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant, 
the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  Sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were 
base  enough  to  dasire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  coataet 
There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery !  Oar  dudns  ire 
forged !  Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston !  The 
war  is  inevitable ;  and  let  it  come !     I  repesit  it,  Sir,  let  it  come ! 

It  is  in  vain.  Sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  erj, 
peace,  peace !  —  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun !  Tiw 
next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  North  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  dash 
of  resounding  arms !  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field !  Why 
stand  we  here  idle  ?     What  is  it  that  (rentlemen  wish  ?     What  would 
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tbej  have  ?  Is  lifb  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purohased  at 
the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God !  I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take ;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or 
give  me  death ! 


120.  BETUBN  OF  BRITISH  FUGITIYES,  1782.  —  Patrick  Henrp. 

I  TSNTURS  to  prophesy,  there  are  those  now  living  who  will  see  this 
fii^ored  land  amongst  the  most  powerful  on  earth,  —  able.  Sir,  to  take 
care  of  herself,  without  resorting  to  that  policy,  which  is  always  so 
dangerous,  though  sometimes  unavoidable,  of  calling  in  foreign  aid. 
Yes,  Sir,  they  will  see  her  great  in  arts  and  in  arms,  —  her  golden 
harvests  waving  over  fields  of  immeasurable  extent,  her  commence 
penetrating  the  most  distant  seas,  and  her  cannon  silencing  the  vain 
ixMusts  of  those  who  now  proudly  affect  to  rule  the  waves.  But,  Sir, 
joa  must  have  men,  —  you  -cannot  get  along  without  them.  Those 
heavy  forests  of  valuable  timber,  under  which  your  lands  are  groaning, 
most  be  cleared  away.  Those  vast  riches  which  cover  the  face  of  your 
soil,  as  well  as  those  which  lie  hid  in  its  bosom,  are  to  be  developed 
and  gathered  only  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  men.  Your  timber. 
Sir,  must  be  worked  up  into  ships,  to  transport  the  productions  of  the 
Bcnl  from  which  it  has  been  cleared.  Then,  you  must  have  commercial 
men  and  commercial  capital,  to  take  off  your  productions,  and  find  the 
befit  markets  for  them  abroad.  Your  great  want.  Sir,  is  the  want  of 
men ;  and  these  you  must  have,  and  will  have  speedily,  if  you  are 
wise. 

Do  you  ask  how  you  are  to  get  them  ?  Open  your  doors,  Sir,  and 
they  will  come  in !  The  population  of  the  Old  World  is  full  to  over- 
flowing. That  population  is  ground,  too,  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
Governments  under  which  they  live.  Sir,  they  are  already  standing 
on  tiptoe  upon  their  native  shores,  and  looking  to  your  coasts  with  n 
wistful  and  longing  eye.  They  see  here  a  Jand  blessed  with  natural 
and  political  advantages,  which  are  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other 
country  upon  earth ;  —  a  land  on  which  a  gracious  Providence  hath 
emptied  the  horn  of  abundance,  —  a  land  over  which  Peace  hath  now 
stretched  forth  her  white  wings,  and  where  Content  and  Plenty  lie 
down  at  every  door ! 

Sir,  they  see  something  still  more  attractive  than  all  this.  They 
see  a  land  in  which  Liberty  hath  taken  up  her  abode,  —  that  Liberty 
whom  they  had  considered  as  a  fkbled  goddess,  existing  only  in  the 
fiuQcies  of  poets.  They  see  her  here  a  real  divinity,  —  her  altars  rising 
on  every  hand,  throughout  these  happy  States ;  her  glories  chanted  by 
three  millions  of  tongues,  and  the  whole  region  smiling  under  her 
blessed  influence.  Sir,  let  but  this,  our  celestial  goddess,  Liberty, 
stretch  forth  her  fair  hand  toward  the  People  of  the  Old  World,  — 
tell  them  to  come,  and  bid  them  welcome,  —  and  you  will  see  them 
pouring  in  from  the  North,  from  the  South,  from  the  East,  and  from 
the  West.     Your  wildernesses  will  be  cleared  and  settled,  your  deserts 
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win  lonle,  ytnir  rinks  win  be  fiUed,  and  JOB  iriH  MMMi  ba  in  ft  4 
to  defy  the  powen  of  any  advemry. 

fiat  Gentlemen  object  to  any  aooeerioQ  fScoa  Gnftt ! 
tionlariy  to  the  return  of  the  British  refbgees.  Sir,  I  ftel  i 
to  the  retam  of  those  delnded  people.  1%eyhaTe,tobemii«,miilifai 
thdr  own  interests  most  wofulty;  and  most  woMly  hava  tbey  anftnl 
the  punishment  due  to  theur  oflbnoea.  But  theidalioiiawliieiiwahB 
to  them,  and  to  their  natiTO  oountry,  are  now  ohao^pdL     naif  Oh 

r,  paiflain 


hath  acknowledged  our  independence;  the  qnaml  m  < 
returned,  and  found  us  a  firee  People.  Let  as  htswb  the  i  ^ 
Sir,  to  lay  amde  our  antipathies  and  prejodioeB,  and  **«■»'*«*  At  I 
ject  in  a  political  light  Those  are  an  enternrising,  monejvd  paq|k 
They  will  be  8ervidaU>le  in  taking  off  the  sarplas  prodnoo  of  oar  W^ 
and  sop|dying  us  with  neoeanries,  daring  the  infimt  otaterfoaraMp 
fuctures.  Even  if  they  be  inimical  to  as  in  point  of  ftefiog  and  p» 
ciple,  I  can  see  no  objection,  in  a  political  view,  in  "^^^""^  Ana  Ink 
utar^  to  our  advantage.  And,  as  I  have  no  pre|adiioea  to  pntaalaf 
making  this  use  of  them,  so.  Sir,  I  have  no  nar  of  an j  —i^iwaf  fti 
they  can  do  us.  Afraid  of  them  !  —  What,  Sir,  shall  im,  who  bus 
laid  the  proud  British  lion  at  our  feet,  now  be  a&ud  of  hU  whdpi^ 


130.  SUPPOSED  SPEECH  OF  JAMES  OTIS.*— JITn.  £.  Jf.  ChUd. 

England  may  as  well  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with  bolrndin 
as  fetter  the  step  of  Freedom,  more  proud  and  firm  in  this  youthful 
land  than  where  she  treads  the  sequestered  glens  of  Scotland,  « 
couehes  herself  among  the  magnificent  mountains  of  Switaeriand. 
Arbitrary  principles,  like  those  against  which  we  now  contend,  hare 
cost  one  King  of  England  his  life,  —  another,  his  crown,  —  and  they 
may  yet  cost  a  third  his  most  flourishing  colonies. 

We  are  two  millions, — one-fifth  fighting  men.  We  are  bdd  an-^ 
vigorous,  —  and  we  call  no  man  master.  To  the  Nation  from  whom 
wo  are  proud  to  derive  our  origin  we  ever  were,  and  we  ever  will  be, 
reaidy  to  yield  unforced  assistance  ;  but  it  must  not,  and  it  never  «m 
b3,  extorted.  Some  have  sneeringly  asked,  "Are  the  Americans  too 
poor  to  pay  a  few  {wunds  on  stumixid  paper?  "  No !  America,  thanks 
to  Gr()d  and  herself,  is  rich.  But  the  right  to  take  ten  pounds  implies 
the  right  to  take  a  thoasand ;  and  what  must  be  the  wealth  that  avarice, 
aided  by  power,  cannot  exhaust  ?  True,  the  spectre  is  now  small ;  but  the 
shadow  he  casts  befi)re  him  is  huge  enough  to  darken  all  this  fidr  Imm^- 
Others,  in  sentiment^il  style,  talk  of  the  immense  debt  of  gnttitode 
which  we  owe  to  England.  And  wliat  is  the  amount  of  this  dAt  ? 
Why,  truly,  it  is  the  same  that  the  young  lion  owes  to  the  dam,  which 
lujks  brought  it  forth  on  the  solitude  of  the  mountain,  or  left  it  amid  the 
winds  and  storms  of  the  desert. 

Wo  plunged  into  the  wave,  with  the  great  charter  of  freedom  io  ov 

•  Born,  1725  ;  kiUed  by  a  stroke  of  Ughtoing,  1778, 
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teeth,  because  the  fagot  and  torch  were  behind  us.  We  have  wakea 
this  new  world  from  its  savage  Icthar^ ;  forests  have  been  prostrated 
in  our  path ;  towns  and  cities  have  grown  up  suddenly  as  the  flowers 
of  the  tropics,  and  the  fires  in  our  autumnal  woods  are  scarcely  more 
n^d  than  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and  population.  And  do  we  owe 
all  -this  to  the  kind  succor  of  the  mother  country  ?  No !  we  owe  it  to 
tbe  tyranny  that  drove  us  from  her,  —  to  the  pelting  storms  which 
invigorated  our  helpless  infancy. 

But  perhaps  others  will  say,  "We  ask  no  money  from  your  grati- 
tude, —  we  only  demand  that  you  should  pay  your  own  expenses.'' 
And  who,  I  pray,  is  to  judge  of  their  necessity  ?  Why,  the  King,  — 
and,  with  all  due  reverence  to  his  sacred  majesty,  he  understands  the 
Teal  wants  of  his  distant  subjects  as  little  as  he  does  the  language  of  the 
Ghoctaws !  Who  is  to  judge  concerning  the  frequency  of  these 
demands  ?  The  Ministry.  Who  is  to  judge  whether  the  money  is 
properly  expended?  The  Cabinet  behind  the  Throne.  In  every 
instanoe,  those  who  take  are  to  judge  for  those  who  pay.  If  this  sys- 
tem is  suffered  to  go  into  operation,  we  shall  have  reason  to  esteem  it 
a  great  privilege  that  rain  and  dew  do  not  depend  upon  Parliament ; 
otherwise,  they  would  soon  be  taxed  and  dried.  But,  thanks  to  God, 
there  is  freedom  enough  left  upon  earth  to  resist  such  monstrous  injus- 
tice !  The  flame  of  liberty  is  extinguished  in  Greece  and  Home ;  but 
the  light  of  its  glowing  embers  is  still  bright  and  strong  on  the  shores 
of  America.  Actuated  by  its  sacred  ii^ucnce,  we  will  resist  unto 
death.  But  we  will  not  countenance  anarchy  and  misrule.  The 
wrongs  that  a  desperate  community  have  heaped  upon  their  enemies 
shall  be  amply  and  speedily  repaired.  Still,  it  may  be  well  for  some 
proud  men  to  remember,  that  a  fire  is  lighted  in  these  Colonies  which 
one  breath  of  their  King  may  kindle  into  such  fury  tiiat  the  blood  of 
all  England  cannot  extinguish  it ! 


131.  VOR  INDEPENDENCE,  1776.  —Richard  Henry  Lee,    Bom,  1732;  died,  1794. 

Thb  time  will  oertainly  come  when  the  &ted  separation  between  the 
mother  country  and  these  Colonies  must  take  place,  whether  you  will 
or  no ;  for  so  it  is  decreed  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  —  by  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  our  population,  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  extent 
of  our  territory,  the  industry  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  immensity 
of  the  ocean  which  separates  the  two  countries.  And,  if  this  be  true,  — 
as  it  is  most  true, — who  does  not  see  that  the  sooner  it  takes  place,  the 
better ;  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  not  to  seize  the  present  occa^ 
non,  when  British  injustice  has  filled  all  hearts  wjth  indignation,  inspired 
all  minds  with  courage,  united  all  opinions  in  one,  and  put  arms  in 
every  hand  ?  And  how  long  must  we  traverse  three  thousand  miles 
of  a  stormy  sea,  to  solicit  of  arrogant  and  insolent  men  either  counsels 
or  conmiands  to  regulate  our  domestic  afiairs?  From  what  we  have 
already  achieved,  it  is  easy  to  presume  what  we  shall  hereafter  accom- 
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pliflb.  Expcrionoe  is  the  sonroe  of  sage  coansds,  and  liberty  b  &e 
inoiHcr  of  great  men.  Have  joa  Dot  seen  the  enemj  driyen  fin 
Ijozington  by  citizens  armed  and  assembled  in  one  day?  Alnidj 
their  most  celebrated  generals  hare  yielded  in  Boston  to  the  skill  of 
ours.  Already  their  seamen,  repulsed  from  our  coasts,  wander  ofcr  ik 
ocean,  the  sport  of  tempests,  and  the  prey  of  famine.  Let  us  hail  the 
favorable  omen,  and  fight,  not  for  the  sake  of  knowing  on  what  tow 
we  arc  to  bo  the  rIuvcs  of  P]ng1and,  but  to  secure  to  ourselves  a  five 
existence,  to  found  a  just  and  independent  Goyemment. 

Why  do  wo  longer  delay,  —  why  still  deliberate  ?  Let  Una  mst 
happy  day  give  birth  to  the  American  Republic.  Let  her  arise,  not 
to  devastate  and  conquer,  but  to  retfstablish  the  reign  of  peace  and  of 
the  laws.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  fixed  upon  us ;  she  demands  of  v 
a  living  example  of  freedom,  that  may  contrast,  by  the  felicity  of  tk 
citizens,  with  the  ever-increasing  tyranny  which  desolates  her  polhite^ 
shores.  She  invites  us  to  prepare  an  asylum  where  the  nnhappy  m^ 
find  solace,  and  the  persecuted  repose.  She  entreats  us  to  oultiyitie  a 
pi-opitious  soil,  where  that  generous  plant  which  first  sprang  op  aid 
;rrow  in  England,  but  is  now  withered  by  the  poisonous  blasts  of  Soo(- 
ti>h  tyranny,  may  revive  and  flourish,  fihclterin^i:  under  its  salubriov 
and  intoniiinahle  phado  all  the  unfortunate  of  the  human  race.  This 
is  the  end  |)resiigtxl  by  fo  many  omens : — by  our  fii*st  victories ;  by  the 
present  ardor  and  union  ;  by  the  flieht  of  Howe,  and  the  pestilence 
which  broke  out  amori<;  Dunniore-s  pe<3i»le;  by  the  very  winds  which 
hi.rfled  the  enemy's  fleets  and  tran.s|K)rts,  and  that  terrible  tempert 
which  engulFeil  seven  hundred  vessels  upon  the  coasts  of  NewfouD-l- 
land.  If  we  are  not  this  day  wanting  in  our  duty  to  country,  the 
names  of  the  American  Le^nslators  will  l>e  j)laeed,  by  posterity,  at  the 
side  of  those  of  TheseiL^,  of  LycurgiLS,  of  llomidus,  of  Numa,  of  the 
three  Williams  of  Nassau,  and  of  all  those  whose  memory  has  been, 
and  will  be,  forever  dear  to  virtuous  men  and  good  citizens  ! 


132.  TIIK  FEDKRAL  CONSTITUTION,  17S7.—7/ffi>m?n  Frankiin.  Bom,  1T06 ;  rfied.lTM. 

Th^  followinp  is  !»trnn::ly  marke«l  by  the  leading  traits  of  Franklirrs  character, —  his  Ubenlttj, 
practical  wi.sil"ni,  Juid  spirit  of  coinpronns*;. 

Sir,  T  agree  to  this  Constitution,  with  all  its  faults,  —  if  they  are 
sii.^h,  —  because  I  think  a  general  Government  uect^«ary  for  Ui«,  and 
tliere  is  no  form  of  Government  but  what  may  be  a  blessing  to  the 
People,  if  well  administered ;  and  I  believe,  further,  that  this  Ls  likely 
to  be  well  administered  for  a  course  of  years,  and  can  only  end  in 
despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done  before  it,  when  the  People  shall 
IxKiome  so  corrupted  as  to  need  despotic  Govenmient,  being  incapablt; 
of  any  other.  I  doubt,  too,  whether  any  other  convention  we  can 
obtain  may  be  able  to  make  a  better  Constitution.  For,  when  you 
assemble  a  number  of  men,  to  have  tlie  advantnge  of  their  joint  wisi- 
dom,you  inevitably  assemble  with  those  men  all  their  prejudices,  theu" 
passions,  their  errors  of  opinion,  their  local  in*  ;rests,  and  their  selfish 
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▼iewB.  From  each  an  assembly  can  a  perfect  production  be  expected  ? 
It,  therefore,  astonishes  me,  Sir,  to  find  this  system  approaching  so 
near  to  perfection  as  it  does ;  and  I  think  it  will  astonish  oar  enemies, 
who  are  waidng  with  confidence  to  hear  that  oar  counsels  are  con- 
fixio^ed,  like  those  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  and  that  our  States  are  on 
the  point  of  separation,  only  to  meet  hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
tii^one  another's  throats. 

Thus  I  consent,  Sir,  to  this  Constitution,  because  I  expect  no  better- 
and  because  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  the  best.  The  opinions  I 
haye  had  of  its  errors  I  sacrifice  to  the  public  good.  I  have  never 
whirred  a  syllable  of  them  abroad.  Within  these  walls  they  were 
bom,  and  here  they  shall  die.  If  every  one  of  us,  in  returning  to  his 
ooostituents,  were  to  report  the  objections  he  has  had  to  it,  and  endeavor 
to  gain  partisans  in  support  of  them,  we  might  prevent  its  being  gener- 
ally reoeived,  and  thereby  lose  all  the  salutary  effects  and  great  advan- 
tages resulting  naturally  in  our  favor  among  foreign  Nations,  as  well 
as  among  ourselves,  from  our  real  or  apparent  unanimity.  Much  of 
the  strength  and  efficacy  of  any  Government,  in  procuring  and  secur- 
ing happiness  to  the  People,  depends  on  opinion, — on  the  general  opin- 
100  of  the  goodness  of  that  Government,  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  its  Gbvernors.  I  hope,  therefore,  that,  for  our  own  sakes, 
as  a  part  of  the  People,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  posterity,  we  shall  act 
heartily  and  unanimously  in  recommending  this  Constitution,  wherever 
oar  influence  may  extend,  and  turn  our  future  thoughts  and  endeavors 
to  the  means  of  having  it  well  administered. 


133.  GOD  QOVERNS.  —  Benjamin  Franklin^  1787,  in  Convention. 

In  this  situation  of  this  Assembly, — groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark, 
to  find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented 
to  us,  —  how  has  it  happened.  Sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once 
thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Light  to  illuminate  our 
understanding  ?  In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when 
we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  the 
divine  protection.  Our  prayers.  Sir,  were  heard, — and  they  were 
graciously  answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  stru^le 
most  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superintending  Providence 
in  oar  &vor.  To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future 
national  felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  Friend  ? 
or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  His  assistance  ?  I  have  lived. 
Sir,  a  long  time ;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth,  —  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And, 
if  a  sparrow  cannot  fidl  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  proba- 
ble that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid  ?.  We  have  been  assured, 
Sir,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  "  except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  viun  that  build  it."  I  firmly  believe  this ;  and  I  also 
believe  that^  without  His  concurring  aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  polit* 


iad  boiliiiig  no  b^tti^r  tJian  tite  buildet?  of  BhM  ;  m  iltftD  be  SiHU  ' 

V|r  our  little,  pirtinl,  iocM  in  (erects ;  our  iirojeoHi  will  be  i 

and  W8  oonelv'ea  shnll  be<!uiiiG  a  rcfiroilob  and  a  bj-w«ird  down  to  Ittet 

AgeiL     And,  'what  h  worse,  smnkluJ  m^iy  hcrca^r,  frmn  tka$  m^ 

tuotte  iiiBtaiiOt%  df^pair  of  eitabiyiing  iTtivemiticDt  b;  I 

tod  leave  it  to  cbauoe,  w^,  and  cx)iiL|iieit ! 


IM.  nr  f  ATOB  OF  A 


TheHl4<iliiedtwo«^tfiKl*iwfNin**A  lH>*MatM  la  BwniPBtm<«*iwQ  i#iln  lina 
of  JbhB  Adant  uil  Tfcqaai  ItfOnqtw  by  iMidvl  IV«ti«tip«L  ijipllvml  lu  ^ 
AuKQit  3,  laaa.**    rhi^  tmtlmmt  tod  iidrlt  of  tb(*  ^  •tippuwj ''  ipMcb 
taken  ftoB  m  Mtei  ^  tin  Jlimrn  ifrmr  ttt  n  ftltiri  tHi  i>F  inur  fflii  mwrtiiii^w^  i^i 

wtkiohheMldt  **  .  v  iha  jft^ieit  tniMixm  w»*  atddiA  Ifcit  itm  mm  SgWUa4  H  A>* 

le»i  and  BKator,  1         ;   ,  i>t?r«r  wu  w  wilt  be  ^leUlBd  1^  bwo.  AtiW)Aiilitt««ip^ML«s 

pendent  8talee.*    Tlw  ilay  U  iMM?d.    m^e  CiiurtJi  i^ J  uiy,  in«,  «rm  bo  »  aiiUM    *  ^ 
the  biitory  of  Amtrkak.   I  tm  ftpit  Ui  bdlt^ire  U  will  be  ndHtmlcd.  by  siinr^'^Iliu' 


nicu,  urjr  I 

the  grMt~Mmlv«r&iu7  fcvUnU.  ~  II  ovjiM  (o  bt  ftwmeawrntoti  «.»  . 
■olenm  eota  or<teT<»itr«i  ui  Aimlcbtj  CStid-  U  onfflil  to  N  tolnniiiK^ 

•poffta^linne,liensH  lymfijrai,uiailltiiial]uit^  

this  time  fomrtl,  f  •rewr,  Vmi  wUl  dilnk  lBf>  tfrnan^nn^i  with  tnltiuji^lurag  btit  I  an  «k  I 
am  well  awhtu  of  thu  [nil,  im\  Vilividt  arjiJ  tTcwKLrt<,  iTiM  Tl  wHI  et#t  ta  maSntalB  thit  OvfinAa 
and  >ui>p<irt  iind  d  ■' t>1  thr-f  i^uiif'*  -,  pt,  fhr^ujrh  nil  th<^  tl.«*tn^  I  can  h«  tji*  raji  ^^^li^ 
Kiwy.    IcHn8i.>etl  :  '        ,:  :.    i  and  ili*t  ji.>>     :  ■      ^" 

aUh«)ugh  >■<«  and  I  may  rue, — which,  1  hope,  we  shau  not." 

By  a  feliriUHis  coincidence^  Adams  and  Jefferaon  died  on  the  4th  of  Jolj,  ISM^ 
aary  of  the  uccasiou  which  they  had  douo  ao  much  to  render  memorable. 

Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  garvive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  ad 
my  heart  to  this  vote !  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  b^amn^  ve 
aimed  not  at  independence.  But  there  is  a  Diyinity  whidi  diapes  our 
ends.  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven  us  to  arma ;  and,  bliodod 
to  her  own  interest  for  our  good,  she  has  obBtinately  penkted,  tiH 
independence  is  now  within  our  grasp.  We  have  bat  to  reach  ftith 
to  it,  and  it  is  ours.  Why,  then,  should  we  defer  the  Dedantioif 
Is  any  man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reoonoiliation  with  l^»f*— ^ 
which  shall  leave  either  safety  to  the  country  and  ita  libertiei,  a 
raifety  to  his  own  life,  and  his  own  honor  ?  Are  not  yon.  Sir,  who  at 
in  that  chair, — is  not  he,  our  venerable  colleague  near  you, — are  not 
lx)th  already  the  proscribed  and  predestined  objects  of  paniflhment  aid 
of  vengeance  ?  Gut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemenqy,  what  an 
you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains,  but  v^ 
laws? 

If  we  postpone  independence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on,  or  mt  n^ 
the  war  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures  of  F^uranMnft, 
Boston  port-bill  and  all  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  oonsent  that 
we  ourselves  shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  iMti 
trodden  down  in  the  dust  ?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit,  we 
never  shall  submit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  moet  solemn  oUigiH 
tion  ever  entered  into  by  men,  —  that  plighting,  before  God,  of  oar 
sacred  honor  to  Wiishington,  when,  putting  hira  forth  to  incur  die 
dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the  political  hazards  of  the  times,  we  prom- 
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ifled  to  adhere  to  Imn,  in  eyerj  extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our 
lives? 

I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  not  rather  see  a  general 
eonflagration  sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  faith  ^  to  the  ground.  For  myself, 
having,  twelve  months  ago,  in  this  place,  moved  you  that  George 
Washington  be  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be 
raised,  for  defenoe  of  American  liberty,  may  my  right  hand  forget  its 
canning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate 
or  waver  in  the  support  I  give  him !  The  war,  then, -must  go  on.  We 
must  fight  it  through. 

And.  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ?  That  measure  will  strengthen  us.  It  will  give  us 
character  abroad.  The  Nations  will  then  treat  with  us,  which  they 
never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  subjects  in  arms  against 
our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain  that  England  herself  will  sooner  treat 
for  peace  with  us  on  the  footing  of  independence,  than  consent,  by 
repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowledge  that  her  whole  conduct  towards  uh 
haa  beoi  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  lesa 
wounded  by  submitting  to  that  course  of  things  which  now  predesti- 
nates our  independence,  than  by  yielding  the  points  in  controversy  to 
ber  rebellious  subjects.  The  former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of 
Ibrtone  ;  the  latter,  she  would  fbel  as  her  own  deep  disgrace.  Why, 
tiien,  Sir,  do  we  not,  as  soon  as  possible,  change  this  from  a  civil  to  a 
national  war  ?  And,  since  we  must  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  onr- 
aelvcs  in  a  state  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  vic- 
tory ?     If  we  fiiil,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.     But  we  shaJl  not  &il ! 
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Thb  cause  will  raise  up  armies;  —  the  cause  will  create  navies. 
Tlie  people,  —  the  people,  —  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  xis, 
and  wUl  carry  themselves,  gloriously  through  this  struggle.  I  care 
not  how  fickle  other  people  have  been  found.  I  know  the  people  of 
these  colonies ;  and  I  know  that  resistance  to  British  aggression  is  deep 
and  settled  in  their  hearts,  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  colony, 
indeed,  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead. 
Sir,  the  Declaration  will  wspire  the  people  with  increased  courage. 
Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for  restoration  of  privileges,  for 
redress  of  grievances,  fi)r  chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British 
king,  set  before  them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  independence,  and  it 
will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  breath  of  life,  lle^d  this  Declaration 
at  the  head  of  the  army ;  —  every  sword  will  be  drawn  from  its  scab- 
bard, and  the  solemn  vow  uttered,  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the 
bed  of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the  Pulpit;  —  religion  will  approve  it, 
and  the  love  of  religious  li])crty  will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand 
with  it,  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  tlie  public  halls ;  proclaim  it  there ; 
let  theui  hear  it  who  heard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  —  let 
19     [...■ 
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W  it  ^rho  nw  ihth  brothen  and  thmr  i 
Bulkier  Sll^  &nd  In  the  streets  of  Lexington  m 
WT  wtUs  will  crj  out  in  tU  support ! 

w,  I  kiijow  thf»  tinoertuDtj  of  bonum  acflyra ;  IniI  I  see  d^ 
tfarough  thu  (ky'a  ki^m<^.     You  and  I^  indeed,  maj  roe  It    Vd 
may  not  live  to  ae«  Ihe  lime  when  tliifl  DeckiatiDn  sh&Il  be  tnade  jgati 
We  maj die^  —  die  oolonists ;  Se  sbfw;  diflt  it  biaj  bd^  igDOomM^ 
and  (m  tbe  scaffold  I    Be  it  eo!  be  il  wl    If  H  be  the  f^CMndj 
Heaven  thai  mj  ooontrj  aball  require  the  poor  dSsnn^  cf  mj  '■'^^l 
victim  shall  be  ready  at  Uie  appointed  hour  of  aaienfioe,  eomelfV 
that  hour  may.    Bat,  whOe  I  da  live,  let  me  h&v^  a  ooimtrj,  -^ar,il 
least,  the  hope  of  a  oomitty,  and  lAmi  a  free  ooantiyy^ 

Bati  whatever  imy  be  our  &te,  be  assured  that  tkia  DecUnii 
will  stand.  It  m&y  ooet  treasaiei,  and  it  may  coat  UocmI  ;  but  it  li 
stand,  and  it  will  ri^^hly  compeosiite  Ibr  both.  Thmogk  the  tbitl 
{^oom  of  the  present,  I  aea  the  bnghtneaa  of  the  ^tare,  ae  the  nail 
Sbaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  aa  immortjil  d^j*  When  H 
aie  in  our  gmve^,  oar  ehildreu  will  honor  it  They  wiJ]  aelehiit«  ^ 
with  thankegivi[}g,  with  festtyity,  with  bonfirefi,  aiKi  iilumifisim 
On  its  annu^  retam,  tbey  will  shed  t^rs,  —  oopiona^  gudiing  tm% 
—  not  of  Buhjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  distrea&r  —  but  of 
exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  beSfine  CM*  I  befisie  Ae 
hour  is  come!  My  judgment  approves  this  measmey  aad  mjvhrii 
heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  thafclhoffl^ 
m  this  liie,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it ;  and  I  leave  dt,  m 
I  began,  that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  fir  the  Bedantka! 
It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blesmng  of  God*  it  shall  be  w^ 
dying  sentiment,  —  Independsnge  now,  and  LfDiPENDSNCS  «nm*»«Kf 


13S.  THE  OENEBAL  GOVSILNMENT  AND  THE  STATES.  ^^ 

Alemider  Hamnton  was  bom  tn  Neris,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  In  ITfT.  AlvMa 
military  experience,  be  entered  npon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  rose  to  greaft  satenss  la  At 
&)iineil8  of  the  NaUon.  With  Madison  and  Jay,  he  wrote  the  **  federaUst,**  aol  Ubond  *» 
uoasly  in  behalf  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Tic— mj  of  Iki  Dsart 
States.  He  was  shot  by  Aaron  Burr,  in  a  doel,  in  1804.  Thn  tirn  Ihllnwlnn  •ywtivm  ■■§  Jsir 
ered  in  the  Gonrention  of  New  Yorlc,  on  the  adoption  ef  the  GonstftotiaD,  ITSS. 

Mb.  Ohairman,  it  has  been  advanced  as  a  prinmple,  fiiat  no  Gkff^ 
emment  but  a  Despotism  can  exist  in  a  very  extendve  ooontiy.  Thii 
is  a  melancholy  consideration,  indeed.  If  it  were  fimnded  on  tnilh, 
we  ought  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  a  Bepubiioan  Government,  even  ftr 
the  State  of  New  York.  But  the  position  has  been  miaapprdHndei 
Its  application  relates  onl^  to  democracies,  where  the  body  of  tiie  Fe»> 
pie  meet  to  transact  busmess,  and  where  representaticMi  is  imknowiL 
The  application  is  wrong  in  respect  to  all  representative  Gbvenunenti; 
but  especially  in  relation  to  a  Confederacy  of  States,  in  vrhioh  tte 
Supreme  Legislature  has  only  general  powers,  and  the  civil  and  dose^* 
tic  concerns  of  the  People  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  ssfecal 
States.  I  insist  that  it  never  can  be  the  interest  or  desire  dt  the 
national  Legislature  to  destroy  the  State  Governments.     Hie  Vow 
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limed  at  ihe  membere  most  give  a  fatal  wound  to  the  head ;  and  the 
destmoUon  of  the  States  muct  be  at  once  a  political  suicide.  But 
inuigiiv^  fi)r  a  moment,  that  a  political  frenzy  should  seize  the  Govern- 
mant ;  soppose  thej  should  make  the  attempt.  Certainly,  Sir,  it 
would  be  fi>reyer  impracticable.  This  has  been  sufficiently  demon- 
Btnted  by  reason  and  experience.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  mem- 
bets  of  Republics  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  stronger  than  ihe  head. 
JLiet  ufl  attend  to  one  general  historical  example. 

In  the  ancient  feudal  Grovemments  of  Europe,  there  were,  in  the 
fint  place,  a  DIonarch ;  subordina^e  to  him,  a  body  of  Nobles ;  and 
flnbject  to  these,  the  vassals,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  People.  The 
antiioritj  of  the  Kings  was  limited,  and  that  of  the  Barons  oonsidera- 
Uy  independent  The  histories  of  the  feudal  wars  exhibit  little  more 
than  a  series  of  successful  encroachments  on  the  prerogatives  of  Mon- 
nnsliy. 

Here,  Sir,  is  one  great  proof  of  the  superiority  which  the  members 
in  limited  Governments  possess  over  their  head.  As  long  as  the 
Barons  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  People,  they  had 
the  strength  of  the  country  on  their  side,  and  were  irresistible.  I  may 
be  told  in  some  instances  the  Barons  were  overcome ;  but  how  did  this 
happen  ?  Sir,  they  took  advantage  of  the  depression  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  the  establishment  of  their  own  power,  to  oppress  and 
tyranmse  over  their  vassals.  As  commerce  enlarged,  and  wealth  and 
aviliaation  increased,  the  People  began  to  feel  their  own  weight  and 
oonsequenoe  ;  they  grew  tired  of  their  oppressions ;  united  their 
strength  with  that  of  their  Prince,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Aris- 
tocracy. These  very  instances  prove  what  I  contend  for.  They  prove 
that  in  whatever  direction  the  popular  weight  leans,  the  current  of 
power  will  flow ;  whatever  the  popular  attachments  be,  there  will  rest 
the  political  superiority.  Sir,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  State  Gov- 
ernments will  become  the  oppressors  of  the  People  ?  Will  they  forfeit 
their  affections  ?  Will  they  combine  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow-citizens,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  involving  them- 
selves  in  ruin  ?  God  fi>rbid !  The  idea,  Sir,  is  shocking !  It  outrages 
every  fueling  of  humanity,  ai^  every  dictate  of  common  sense ! 


137.  OONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  —AUmmAer  Hamilton, 

AvTKR  all  our  doubts,  our  suspicions  and  speculations,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Gk>vemment,  we  must  return,  at  last,  to  this  important  truth, 
—  that,  when  we  have  formed  a  Constitution  upon  fi^  principles, 
when  we  have  ^ven  a  proper  balance  to  the  different  branches  of 
Administration,  and  fixed  Bepresentation  upon  pure  and  equal  princi- 
(dfls,  we  may,  with  safety,  furnish  it  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
answer,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  the  purposes  of  Government.  The 
great  denderata  arc  a  free  Representation,  and  mutual  checks.  When 
these  are  obtained,  all  our  apprehensions  of  the  extent  of  powers  are 
unjust  and  imaginary.     What,  then,  is  the  structure  of  this  Constitu- 
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tkmf    Onebnnohofllie  Lemhtara  ktobeel^^ 
^hv  the  aune  People  who  (moose  jour  State  Bepranotalmik  Ih 
members  are  to  hold  their  office  two  yesni  and  thyni  ictan  to  %m 
lODstituentB.    Here,  Sir,  the  People  gpreoL    Here  they  Mfe  lijAir 
immediate  Representatives.     Toa  have  aim  a  Beoato»  cm 
your  State  Legislatiires,  — ^bjmen  in  whom  jroa  jplaoe  the  ] 
Bdenoe, — and  forming  another  Bepraentativv  bmioli. 
yoa  have  an  Executive  filagistrate,  created  by  a  f 
merits  umversal  admiration. 

In  the  form  of  this  Government,  and  in  the  mods  rf  i 
yoa  find  all  the  checks  which  the  greatest  pnJitiotanii 
writers  have,  ever  conceived.  What  more  can  riMOoahh 
Ii  there  any  one  branch  in  which  the  whole  L^^Umtm  and  ] 
powers  are  lodged  ?  No !  The  Legislative  aatfaarit^  ia  hdgi  k 
three  distinct  branches,  properly  balaiHwd ;  the  EseoutiTe  aalhal^  h 
divided  between  two  branches;  and  the  Jndioial  is  atill  lasmii  Irm 
indepoident  body,  who  hold  their  office  during  good  belunrior.  Hi 
orguiiiation  is  so  complex,  so  skilfully  contrived,  that  it  is  nd  ii 
imposEdble  that  an  impolitic  or  wicked  measure  ehonld  pass  As  yal 
scrutiny  with  success.  Now,  what  do  Gentlemen  mean,  by  coming  Ir- 
ward  and  declaiming  against  this  GoYcrnment  ?  \^Qiy  do  they  mj  «e 
ought  to  limit  its  powers,  to  disable  it,  and  to  destroy  ite  capadtj  of 
blessing  the  People  ?  Has  philosophy  suggested,  has  experienee 
taught,  that  such  a  Government  ought  not  tobe  trusted  witii  entf' 
thing  necessary  for  the  good  of  society  ?  Sir,  when  you  have  divided 
and  nicely  balanced  the  departments  of  Government ;  when  yoa  hue 
strongly  connected  the  virtue  of  your  rulers  with  their  interests ;  wh 
in  short,  you  have  rendered  your  system  as  perfect  as  haman  fbrnis  c 
be,  —  you  must  place  confidence ;  you  must  give  power. 


188.    ARISTOCRAOr,  1788.  ^Robert  R.  Livingnton.    Bom^  1T4B  }  «c<,  ISIS. 

Thb  gentleman,  who  has  so  copiously  dedaimed  againFt  all  deolias- 
tion,  has  pointed  his  artillery  against  the  rich  and  great.  We*are  toU 
that,  in  every  country,  there  is  a  natural  Aristocracy,  and  thai  thsi 
Aristocracy  consists  of  the  rich  and  the  great.  Nay,  the  g»itleBBD 
goes  further,  and  ranks  in  this  class  of  men  the  wise,  the  learned,  sad 
those  eminent  for  their  talents  or  great  virtues.  Does  a  man  poseeg 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  having  done  them  importet 
^rvioes  ?  He  is  an  Aristocrat !  Has  he  great  integrity  ?  He  ie  as 
^Aristocrat !  Indeed,  to  determine  that  one  is  an  Aristocrat,  we  need 
only  to  be  assured  that  he  is  a  man  of  merit.  Bat  I  hope  we  hate 
many  such.  So  sensible  am  I  of  that  gentleman's  talents,  intfigritf. 
and  virtue,  that  we  might  at  once  hail  hun  the  first  of  the  NoUes,  the 
very  Prince  of  the  Senate  ! 

But  whom,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  would  the  gentlsnttn 
have  to  represent  us  ?     Not  the  rich,  for  they  are  sheer  AriftDcrsts. 
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leurned,  the  wise,  the  virtuous ;  for  they  are  all  AriatocratB. 
ten  ?  Why,  those  who  are  not  virtuous ;  those  who  are  not 
see  who  are  not  learned ;  —  these  are  the  men  to  whom,  alone 
list  our  liberties !  He  says,  further,  we  ought  not  to  choose 
IB,  because  the  People  will  not  have  confidence  in  them ! 
>  Bay,  the  People  will  not  have  confidence  in  those  who  best 
nd  most  possess  their  confidence !  He  would  have  his  Gov- 
oomposed  of  other  classes  of  men.  Where  will  he  find  them  ? 
mnst  go  forth  into  the  highways,  and  pick  up  the  ro^e  and 
T.  He  must  00  to  the  h^ges  and  the  ditches,  and  bring  in 
tlie  Uind,  and  the  lame.  As  the  gentleman  has  thus  settled 
tioii  of  Aristocracy,  I  trust  that  no  man  will  think  it  a  term 
koh ;  for  who,  among  us,  would  not  be  wise  ?  who  would  not 
08  ?  who  would  not  be  above  want  ?  The  truth  is,  in  these 
an  Gkyvemments,  we  know  no  such  ideal  distinctions.  We 
[ally  Aristocrats.  Offices,  emoluments,  honors,  the  roads  to 
at  and  to  wealth,  are  alike  open  to  all. 


NT  Of  COUNTRY  NO  BAR  TO  VmOS.— Edmund  Randolph,   Died,  1818. 
In  the  Virginia  Contention  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  1788. 

T  of  country,  in  my  conception,  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  the 
of  a  good  Government.  No  extent  on  earth  seems  to  me  too 
ovidod  the  laws  be  wisely  made  and  executed.  The  principles 
entation  and  responsibility  may  pervade  a  large,  as  well  as  a 
rritory ;  and  tyranny  is  as  easily  introduced  into  a  small  as 
Tt»  district.  Union,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  rock  of  our  sal- 
Qur  safety,  our  political  happiness,  our  existence,  depend  on 
a  of  these  States.  Without  Union,  the  People  of  this  and  the 
itea  will  undergo  the  unspeakable  calamities  which  discord, 
nrbulence,  war  and  bloodshed,  have  continually  produced  in 
mtries.  Without  Union,  we  throw  away  all  those  blessings 
I  we  have  so  earnestly  fought.  Without  Union,  there  is  no 
r,  in  the  land. 

j&erican  spirit  ought  to  be  mixed  with  American  pride,  — 
lee  the  Union  magnificently  triumph.  Let  that  glorious  pride 
)0e  defied  the  British  thunder  reanimate  you  again.  Let  it 
corded  of  Americans,  that,  afler  having  performed  the  most 
exploits,  after  having  overcome  the  most  astonishing  diffi- 
ind  after  having  gained  the  admiration  of  the  world  by 
omparable  valor  and  policy,  they  lost  their  acquired  repn- 
.  ^ir  national  consequence  and  happiness,  by  their 
"*''^"°-  T*et  no  future  historian  inform  posterity  that 
08  wanted  wisdom  and  virtue  to  concur  in  any  regular,  effi- 
jvemment      Catch  the    present  moment.      Seize   it  with 

It  may  be  lost,  never  to  be  regained ;  and,  if  the  Union  be 

I  fear  It  will  remain  so  fi)rever ! 


iM 

iM.  nULVOB  AN1>   TEE  I?KIT£D  EIkTW&.~Onrge  Watkim^pium, 

Wtfif^  m  Vlrulleat  cr  th«  UrUM  Su|«9,  Jaunty  l*t,  1T9««  to  the  *44r9«t  «r  iV  11^*** 
llHlyiMlliy  1^  tbA  Wmmlk  |t«|ivbiU£,  mi  Mi  iTEMOtliig  llw  oaian  of  VfmKH  Is  Oi  (iMnl 

Bour,  8k,  in  &  Imid  of  Uberty ;  bjiving  ^rly  li^miad  Iti  nln* 
Aating  engi^  in  a  penloua  conflict  to  defend  U  ;  lisiiriiig,  b  a 
devoted  the  boBt  ymrs  of  my  lify  to  eeciore  its  pcrmauetit  m\ 
in  my  oim  ooontrj,  —  my  anxious  rocollootiona,  my  s; 
iii(^  and  my  beat  wishea,  fti^  irresmtibly  excited,  whenaoefeft 
ooantrr,  I  e«^  on  oppre^i^cd  Nalioti  unfurl  the  bottoen  of  freeloK 
Boti  abofe  all,  the  cvonto  uf  tha  French  Be  volution  bave  prodnosd  lb 
deepert  nlioitade,  a^  well  as  the  higbotil  AduiLratioii.  To  odl  jfnr 
Nalioii  bimvL>,  were  to  pninounoe  bat  ooinuiou  i^nuae.  WcmJm 
People!  Ages  to  come  will  re&il  with  a^totiishmcnt  the  hiflarytif 
joor  hrillumi  exploits  t  I  rejoice  that  the  period  of  your  toQa  mi  of 
joor  inuneBfle  auerifiueB  im  jipprouchlt^g.  I  rejoice  thai  the  intendai^ 
revblatioiiarj  n^>v<^mf^iTf^  i^f  9'-^  m\^T\y  yt-vif*  hm^e  fj-snf^!  in  thr'  f^f?i**- 
tioD  of  a  Constitution  designed  to  give  pernuuieiioy  to  the  mil  obJKi 
for  which  you  have  contended.  I  rejoice  that  liberty,  whim  jos  Im 
80  long  embraced  with  enthusiasm,  —  liberty*,  of  whidi  joa  Imn  hut 
the  invincible  defenders, — now  finds  an  asylum  in  the  bcoomof  arqp 
larly  organized  Government ;  —  a  Government,  which,  beii^  hmd 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  French  People,  oorreqKmdi  with  tb 
ardent  wishes  ^f  my  heart,  while  it  gratifies  the  pride  of  eveiT  citiHi 
of  the  United  States,  by  its  resembknoe  to  his  own.  Cm  Ihoi 
glorious  events,  accept.  Sir,  my  sincere  congratQiations. 

In  delivering  to  you  these  sentiments,  I  ezpreea  not  my  own  M* 
ings  only,  but  those  of  my  fellow-ciUzens,  in  relation  to  the  eimiiiiwit' 
ment,  the  progress,  and  the  issue,  of  tiie  Frendi  Beroiation ;  mi 
they  will  cordially  join  with  me  m  purest  wishes  to  the  " 
B^ig,  that  the  citizens  of  our  sister  Republic,  our  mt' 
allies,  may  soon  enjoy  in  peace  that  liberty  which  they  hate  ps^ 
chased  at  so  gi^at  a  price,  and  all  the  haj^inea  which  libertf  eia 
bestow. 

I  receive.  Sir,  with  lively  sensibility,  the  symbol  of  the  trianfli 
and  of  the  Qo^nanchisement  of  your  Nation,  the  odon  of  ¥nm 
which  you  haire  now  presented  to  the  United  States.  The  trsiimnfa 
will  be  announced  to  Congress ;  and  the  colors  will  be  depoaled  witk 
those  archives  of  the  United  States  which  are  at  (moe  the  eridesoBB 
and  the  memorials  of  their  freedom  and  independence.  Blay  thw^ 
perpetual !  And  may  the  friendship  of  the  two  BepnUioii  he  a^ 
mensurate  with  their  existence ! 
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Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influeiKje  (I  •"^™/2!  fa* 
believe  me,  fellow^itiMiiB)  the  jeakmsv  of  a  finee  Peo^  *^  ^LT 
amttantlif  awake;  nnoe  history  and  experience  prove  toei  r 
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inflaenoe  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  Bepablican  Government 
Sat  that  jealonsy,  to  bo  useful,  must  be  impartial ;  else  it  becomes  the 
instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence 
jigainst  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  Nation,  and  excessive  dislike 
lor  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
ade,  and  serve  to  veil,  and  even  second,  the  arts  of  influence  on  the 
other.  Heal  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  &vorite,  are 
liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious ;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp 
the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  People,  to  surrender  their 
interests.  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign 
Nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them 
as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
firmed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  fiuth. 
Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a 
yery  remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  con- 
troversies, the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  S)reign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  bv 
artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordi- 
nary combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities.  Our 
detatched  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a 
different  course.  If  we  remain  one  People,  under  an  eflScient  (Govern- 
ment, the  period  is  not  fitr  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
gause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupu- 
lously respected ;  when  belligerent  Nations,  under  the  impossibility  of 
making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lighUy  hazard  the  giving  uft 
provocation ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided 
by  jnstioe,  shall  counsel.  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a 
Situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign  ground  ?  Why, 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle 
our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship, 
interest,  humor  or  caprice  ? 


142.  SANCTITT  OF  TREATIES,  119^  —  FUher  Anua. 

Vbher  Amef,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  American  Statesmen  and  writen,  was  bora  in 
nedham,  Maamchnsetta,  1768,  aiid  died  Joly  4, 1806.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  during 
tlie  eight  yean  of  Waahington's  administration,  of  which  he  was  the  earnest  and  able  champion. 

We  are  either  to  execute  this  treaty,  or  break  our  fiiith.  To  expa- 
tiate on  the  value  of  public  fiiith  may  pass  with  some  men  for  decla- 
mation :  to  such  men  I  have  nothing  to  say.  To  others,  I  will  urge, 
can  any  oircumstance  mark  upon  a  People  more  turpitude  and 
debasement  ?  Can*  anything  tend  more  to  make  men  think  themselves 
mean,  —  or  to  degrade  to  a  lower  |K)int  their  estimation  of  virtue,  and 
their  standard  of  action  ?  It  would  not  merely  demoralize  mankind ; 
it  tends  to  break  all  the  ligaments  of  society  ;  to  dissolve  that  mys- 
terious oharm  which  attracts  individuals  to  the  Nation ;  and  to  inspire, 
in  its  stead,  a  repulsive  sense  of  shame  and  disgust. 


SOS  ram  haiiiiui^  kkakh. 

Wiitttiapalfbtifliiif    Ii  It »  narrow  v&otioo  ftr  tfaft  «pot  iiilMi  4 
mHi  mm  bom  ?    Are  iha  terj  obdi  wbeie  we  timd  i  jtliktl  tu  te  i 
Hldeni  preference,  becaiue  tiiej  an  giWMC ?  No,  Sir;  tlik  b  iM)i^ 
olunoter  of  the  virtua.     It  BOftif  oi^usr  &r  its  object.     It  »  m^ 

jMEteoded  idf-love,  min^uig  with  ill  the  csyojiDeiiti  of   hk^  anl 
.y^iiting  itMlf  with  tlie  mbut€«t  filameiiti  of  the  bau%     It  k 
we  obey  the  kw»  of  aucl&ty,  bet^ause  tfaej  en  the  Uws  of  mtoe. 
'     thflur  aathority  we  eeoi  not  the  arm^  of  &roe  and  terror,  but 
Teoenftde  imaj^  of  our  coantry%  homi.    Erery  good  dtiaca 
thai  honor  h£  own,  and  oherlshae  it,  not  onlj  as  precaoot^ 
sacred.    He  is  willing  to  risk  hia  life  id  itii  defence,  and  is 
that  hiMi^  protection  while  he  gives  tt ;  for  wh&£  tights  ^^^ 

•  will  be'Stemed  ioviol&blo,  wh^  n  Stato  retiouncee  the  piiiMapto^fr  | 
constitute  th^r  i$tx-iinty  I  Or,  if  hie  li&  gbould  ikot  be  infiided,  vhil 
would  its  enjoyments  bo,  b  a  oottntxy  odious  in  the  eye  of  jfti^ngHS, 
and  dihhonored  in  his  own  ?  Oonld  he  look  with  «S*ectioD  and  vtam^ 
{ioa  to  snob  a  oountrv,  >i"t  hi^^  2^i>rPT>t  ?  The  tense  of  haying  ")■? 
would  die  within  him  :  he  would  blush  for  his  patriotisBiirif  b 

.^.r^iirod  any,  — «and  justly,  for  it  would  be  a  vice.  He  would  be  a 
i%ni8hed  roan  in  his  native  land.  I  see  no  exception  to  the  i^omI 
that  is  paid  amoos  Nations  to  the  law  of  good  faith.  It  is  the  pluk» 
Qf»hy  of  politic8/>tiie  religion  of  Governments.  It  is  obserted  bj 
^rbsirians.  A  whiJSf  of  tobacco-smoke,  or  a  string  of  beadB»  im 
l»t  merely,  binding  force,  but  sanctity,  to  treaties.  Even  in  Algien, 
A  inicQ  may  be  bought  for  money ;  but,  when  ratified,  even  Algwn  jp 
«    • ,  or  too  just,  to  disown  and  annul  its  obligation. 


148.  THE  BRITISH  TREATY,  Y:96.'-Fiak9r  Amu». 

A'li.  he  posts  of  our  frontier  to  rMiioin  forever  in  the  i 

Ciiuat  Ifritain?     Let  those  who  reject  them,  when  the  inUf  • 

them  to  our  hands,  say,  if  they  choose,  they  are  of  do  import— 

^^VV'^ill  the  tendency  to  Indian  hostilities  be  contested  bj  aiij  one  9 

^    Jibq)erience  gives  ^the  answer.     Am  I  reduced  to  the  neoeenty  of 

proving  this  point  V  Certainly  the  very  men  who  charged  the  Id&b 

war  on  the  detention  of  the  posts  will  coll  for  no  other  proof  than  tht 

recital  of  their  ^own  speeches.     "  Until  the  posts  are  restored,**  they 

^   exel&imed,  ''the  treasury  and  the  frontiers  must  bleed."    Can  Gentle 

>l^n  now  say  that  an  Indian  peace,  without  the  posts,  will  prore  fiiml 

No,  Sir,  it  will  not  be»i[)eace,  but  a  sword ;  it  will  be  no  b^ter  thm  a 

H  lure  tit  draw  vio^ns  within  the  reach  of  the  tomahawk. 

^'  ^Jn  this  theme,  my  emotions  are  unutterable.    If  I  coold  find  words 

^  £^r  thedi>lf  my  powcm  bore  an|^  proportion  to  my  seal,  I  woold  sweD 

Jsitpy  voice  to  such  a  note  pf  remonstrance,  it  should  reach  evenr  lof- 

house  beyond  the  mountai^^s.     L.would  say  to  the  inbalntaDts,  Wako 

l^;jiini\- your^lae'^s^urity '! '   l(%nr  cruel  dangers,  your  mors  enisl 

impidltenQioilB,  yetlwon  to  be  renewed.    The  wooiids»  jst  vnheslsd, 
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*re  to  be  torn  open  again.  In  the  day-time,  your  path  through  the 
woods  will  be  ambushed.  The  darkness  of  midnight  will  glitter  with 
the  blaze  of  your  dwellings.  You  are  a  father,  —  the  blood  of  your 
«His  shall  fiitten  your  corn-fields !  You  are  a  mother,  —  the  war- 
whoop  shall  wake  the  sleep  of  the  cradle ! 

Who  will  say  that  I  exaggerate  the  tendencies  of  our  measuies? 
Will  any  one  answer,  by  a  sneer,  that  all  this  is  idle  preaching  ?  Will 
any  one  deny  that  we  are  bound,  and,  I  would  hope,  to  good  purpose, 
by  the  most  solemn  sanctions  of  duty,  for  the  vote  we  give  ?  Are 
despots  alone  to  be  reproached  for  unfeeling  indifference  to  the  tears 
and  blood  of  their  subjects  ?  Arc  republicans  irresponsible  ?  Can 
jou  put  the  dearest  interest  of  society  at  risk,  without  guilt,  and 
without  remorse  ?  It  is  vain  to  offer,  as  an  excuse,  that  public  men 
are  not  to  be  reproached  for  the  evils  that  may  happen  to  ensue  from 
their  measures.  This  is  very  true,  where  they  are  unforeseen  or 
inevitable.  Those  I  have  depicted  are  not  unforeseen ;  they  are  so 
far  from  inevitable,  we  are  going  to  bring  them  into  being  by  our 
vote.  We  choose  the  consequences,  and  b^me  as  justly  answerable 
for  them  as  for  the  measure  that  we  know  will  produce  them. 

By  rejecting  the  posts,  we  light  the  savage  fires,  we  bind  the  vic- 
tims. This  day  we  undertake  to  render  account  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  whom  our  decision  will  make ;  —  to  the  wretches  that  will 
b J  roasted  at  the  stake ;  to  our  country,  and,  I  do  not  deem  it  too 
sorioas  to  say,  to  conscience  and  to  God,  we  are  answerable ;  and,  if 
duty  be  anything  more  than  a  word  of  imposture,  if  conscience  be  not 
a  bugbear,  we  are  preparing  to  make  ourselves  as  wretched  as  our 
country.  There  is  no  mistake  in  this  case.  There  can  be  none. 
Experienoe  has  already  been  the  prophet  of  events,  and  the  cries  of 
oar  future  victims  have  already  reached  us.  The  Western  inhabitants 
are  not  a  silent  and  uncomplaining  sacrifice.  The  voice  of  humanity 
it«8URs  from  the  shade  of  the  wilderness.  It  exclaims,  that,  while  one 
hiind  la  held  up  to  reject  this  treaty,  the  other  grasj^s  a  tomahawk. 
£i  nuuiinona  tuir  imagination  to  the  scenes  that  will  open.  It  is  no 
great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  tf motive  that  events  so  near  are 
already  begun.  I  can  &ncy  that  I  listen  to  the  yells  of  savago 
vengeance,  and  the  shrieks  of  torture !  ^ready  they  seem  to  sigh  in 
the  Western  wind !  Already  they  mingle  with  every  echo  from  the 
mountains ! 


14L  A  BEPCBLIO  THE  STRONQEST  GOVERNMENT.  ~  T.  Jffftrton.  B.1743 ;  d.  1826. 
Prom  hif  Inaogonl  Addreas,  as  President  of  Uie  United  SUtes,  March  4, 1801. 

DoRiNO  the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient  world,  —  during 
the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man,  seeking,  through  blood  and 
sLiughter,  his  long-lost  liberty,  — it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agitation 
of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful  shore,  — 
that  this  should  be  more  felt  and  feared  by  some,  and  less  by  others,  — 
aod  should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety.     But  every 
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)  of  opmlon  is  not  m  diifereDoo  of  princtplfi* 
bj  difieraot  namea  brethren  of  tbt?  mme  pTimpJ^  We  &c#  aR  Eft^ 
poUioiOB:  we  arc  ilU  Fedarulbta.  If  theft  be  any  anioi^  m  irb 
noald  wiah  to  diiiwjlve  this  Umoni  or  to  chajige  tis  repmyieao  hm, 
hi  them  stand,  undisturbed,  as  monuments  of  the  ea&tj  with  vbkfa 
emr  of  opimon  ma^  be  tolerated,  where  reaeon  b  lefl  ^ee  ti>  onkt 
it  I  know,  mdoed,  that  some  banciBt  mm  tmr  a  Tepublican  Q^fmj^ 
meni  eumot  be  aiitsng^  —  that  tbii  Govemmefit  is  not  atrong  ^iMn^ 
Bni  would  the  booeet  patriot^  m  i^  Ml  lidAiif aoaBMB^d  ejcpeniocflt, 
■bandoa  a  Govommeni  which  has  io  ihr  ksfvl  ai  Am  and  fino,  on  tb 
tbeoratio  and  vlaionary  fear  that  this  GbrofnmcEiiii  tbe  worlds  W 
hope,  may,  fay  po^lbiMty,  want  energy  to  preserve  itself  7  I  tf«t 
not  I  bciiie?ie  thk,  on  the  oootrary,  the  strongest  GoTeraoieoi  m 
earth.  I  believe  it  the  ody  one  where  every  maot  at  the  aU 
of  the  kw,  WDald  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  woM  meet 
'  kvaoono  of  the  pubHo  eider,  ae  his  own  persotoal  oortoum.    iSaa^  4 


tUMB  it  IB  Bud  tlmi  man  oaoDot  be  trusted  with  the  guvt*mui£3it 
himBelf.  Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the  gpremmi^nt  of  others  ?  Or 
ha^e  we  found  angels,  in  the  form  of  Kings,  to  goveni  him  t  Let 
history  answer  this  question. 

Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confid^ioe,  purBoe  oar  own  Fedbd 
and  Republican  principles — our  attachment  to  Union  and  lepwBMt' 
ative  Groyemment.  Kindly  separated,  by  natore  and  a  wide  ooeai, 
firom  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe, — too  Ug^ 
minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  the  others, — poBPOBsing  a  ehoBea 
country,  with  room  enough  for  our  descendants  to  the  thousandth  sad 
thousandth  generation,  —  entertaining  a  due  sense  of  oar  eqaal  nf^ 
to  the  use  of  our  own  fiiculties,  to  the  acquiBitiopB  of  oar  on 
industry,  to  honor  and  confidence  from  our  feUow-citiiens,  rmi^ 
inff  not  firom  birth,  but  from  our  actions,  and  their  aenae  of  them, — 
emj^tened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  pnwtiied  la 
various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  inculcating  honesty,  truth,  temperanoe, 
gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man,  —  acknowledging  and  adcving  an 
overruling  Providence,  which,  by  all  its  dispensationB,  proves  that  it 
delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here,  and  his  greator  Inp^unefls  here* 
after :  with  all  these  blessings,  what  more  is  neoeBsary,  to  make  as  a 
happy  and  prosperous  People  ? 

Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citizens :  a  wise  and  frugal  Govam* 
ment,  ^hich  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall  lewe 
them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursnitB  of  indostiT  aid 
improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouHi  of  labor  the  braai 
it  has  earned.  Tlus  is  the  sum  of  good  government;  and  thoa  ii 
necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 


14A.    JUDGES  SHOULD  BE  FREE,  1802.— Jam««  A.  Bayard,    Bom,  im  |  dta^Wa 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  no  powck*  is  so  sensibly  folt  by  sooiety 
SB  that  of  the  Judiciary.     The  life  and  property  of  every 
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Habla  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Judges.  Is  it  not  our  great  interest 
to  pkoe  oior  Judges  upon  such  high  ground  that  no  fear  can  intimi- 
Jk^,  no  hope  seduce  them  ?  The  present  measure  humbles  them  in 
the  dost  It  prostrates  them  at  the  feet  of  fiiction.  It  renders  lliem 
the  tool  of  every  dominant  party.  It  is  this  effect  which  I  deprecate. 
It  is  this  consequence  which  I  deeply  deplore.  What  does  reason, 
what  does  argument  avail,  when  party  spirit  presides  ?  Subject  your 
Bench  to  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  and  justice  bids  a  final  adieu  to 
yoor  tribunals.  We  are  asked,  Sir,  if  liie  Judges  are  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  People  ?  The  quesdon  presents  a  &lse  and  delusive 
▼lew.  We  are  all  the  People.  We  are,  and  as  long  as  we  enjoy  our 
freedcHD,  we  shaBhe,  divided  into  parties.  The  true  question  is, 
StuJl  the  Judicia^  be  permanent,  or  fluctuate  with  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  ?  I  beg,  I  implore  gentlemen  to  consider  the  magnitude  and 
'  TBlae  of  the  principle  which  they  are  about  to  annihilate.  If  your 
Judges  are  independent  of  political  changes,  they  may  have  llieir 
preferences,  but  they  will  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  party.  But,  let 
their  existence  depend  upon  the  support  of  a  certain  set  of  men,  and 
they  cannot  be  impartial.  Justice  will  be  trodd^  under  foot.  Your 
Courts  will  lose  all  public  confidence  and  respect. 

We  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  that  revolutionary  torrent  which 
deluged  in  blood  one  of  the  fiurest  countries  in  Europe.  France  had 
her  National  Assembly,  more  numerous  and  equally  popular  with  our 
own.  She  had  her  tribuuals  of  justice,  and  her  juries.  But  tlie 
Legislature  and  her  Courts  were  but  the  instruments  of  her  destruc- 
tion. Acts  of  proscription,  and  sentences  of  banishment  and  death, 
were  passed  in  the  Cabinet  of  a  tyrant.  Prostrate  your  Judges  at 
the  feet  of  party,  and  you  break  down  the  mounds  wluch  defend  you 
from  this  torrent !   Are  gentlemen  disposed  to  risk  the  consequences  ? 


14S.  ON  THX  JUniCIABT  ACT,  1W2.  ^  Oouvemeur  Mwria. 

Ooufeiucur  Morris,  born  at  M orrisania,  Netr  York,  Ziaxuxj  31ft,  1768,  died  Norember  6th, 
1818.  lie  was  a  IMegate  to  the  Continental  Congms  from  New  Tork,  and  sobeequently  rep- 
TCMoted  that  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  State*,  before  which  body  the  foUowing  speechet 
were  deUrered.  He  was,  for  some  time,  minister  tnm  the  United  States  to  lianoe,  and  dnrinK 
him  residenoe  In  Europe  ti\nn»A  nho  wcgnMntanoe  oC  many  hiatorioal  personacea.  oonoMrnhv 
-'■-^bAh*-«»'~n»MeitlnffiK:ts,  in  his  published  diarj  I    "■ 


What  will  be  the  aituatbn  of  these  States,  organized  as  they  now 
MO,  if,  by  the  dissolution  of  our  national  compact,  they  be  left  to 
themselves  ?  What  is  the  probable  result  ?  We  shall  either  be  the 
Tiotams  of  ibreign  intrigue,  and,  split  into  factions,  fell  under  the 
^mination  of  a  foreign  power,  or  else,  after  the  misery  and  torment 
OT»  cml  war,  become  Ae  subjects  of  an  usurping  military  despot 
mat  but  this  compact,  what  but  this  specific  part  of  it,  can  save  us 
ftom  nun  ?  The  judicial  power,  that  fortreas  of  the  Constitution,  is 
now  to  be  overturned.  With  honest  Ajax,  I  would  not  only  throw  a 
Bhield  before  it,  —  I  would  build  around  it  a  waU  of  brass.  But  I  am 
too  weak  to  defend  the  rampart  against  the  host  of  assailants.  .  I 
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must  cail  to  my  n.ssi8tancc  thoir  good  gcnse,  their  patriotism  and  tfadl 
virtue.  Do  not,  Gontloinen,  nuifer  the  rage  of  paa$ion  to  drive  nmm 
from  her  9C:it !  If  thu  law  bo  iudecd  bud,  let  us  join  to  remedjUia 
defects.  Has  it  l)een  passed  in  a  manner  which  wounded  your  pride^ 
or  fouschI  your  reseutmcnt  ?  Ilave,  I  conjure  you,  the  magnanimitj 
to  pardon  that  oiTencii !  I  entreat,  I  implore  you,  to  Bacrifioe  thott 
angry  passions  to  tlie  interests  of  our  country.  Pour  out  this  pride  ' 
of  opinion  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Let  it  be  an  expiating  libi- 
tiou  for  the  we:tl  of  America.  Do  not,  for  God*s  sake,  do  not  sofibr 
that  pride  to  pinnule  as  all  into  the  abyss  of  ruin! 

Indee«l,  indeeil,  it  will  bo  but  of  little,  very  little,  avail,  whether 
one  opinion  or  the  other  Ije  right  or  wrong  ;  it  will  heal  no  wounds,  it 
will  ]uiy  no  debts,  it  will  rebuild  no.Rivaged  towns.  Do  not  relyoi 
that  |iopular  w^ill  which  has  brought  us  frail  beings  into  political  ^drt- 
oiK^.  Thiit  opinion  is  but  a  changeable  thiqg.  •.  It  will  jRon  ehanga 
This  very  measure  vnW  change  jt,  ^ou^'wlll  be  derived.  Do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  iii  a  reliance  on  u  foundation  so  fniil,  oommit  the  dignity, 
the  liarmony,  the  existence  of  our  Nation,  to  the  wild  wind !  Tmat 
ij(»t  your  tn'asure  to  the  waves.  Throw  not  your  com}>ass  and  your 
charts  into  tlio  (K-oan.  Do  not  U'lii've  that  its  billows  will  waft  you 
into  |K)rt.  bnU^'d,  iiK^Hxl,  you  will  !)e  dccoi\x\lJ^  J3iiSt  not  away  this 
only  anchor  of  our  .sitoty.  I  have  amm  h^  frogrerfs.  *  I  know  the 
dirticultlL's  thn)U;^h  wliich  it  was  obtained  :  I  stand  in  the  prosenwi  of 
Ahni^lity  (jo*!,  and  of  tlie  world ;  and  I  dv^rlaro  to  you,  that,  if  you 
lose  this  rliartcT,  novi;r,  —  no,  never  will  you  gut  another  !  We  tire 
now^  |>erhaps,  arrived  at  the  ])urti!ig  |)oint.  Hero,  even  hero,  we 
stand  on  the  brink  of  late.  Paaso  —  paiLscf  —  for  Heaven's  sake, 
pause  I 


147.     FRKE  NAVTr,ATION  OF  TIIK  MI&?Ii«Il'ri,  1803.  —Gouverntur  Morrit. 

SiK,  I  Wish  for  jKJiiec;  I  wish  the  negotiation  maysuccivd;  an«l, 

therefore,  I  stronjrly  urgii  you  to  adopt  these  resolutions.     But.  though 

y«»u  should  lulopt  thcni,  they  alone  will  not  insure  suecfss.     I  have  no 

'•■■■■  :..  orttMivr  that  vou  ought  to  have  taken  ix)sstNsion  of  New 

-  — ..>i  inoTntCll.       You 


CXr)0S(Ml  lu  nii..*.. 

fut'ure  advantage :  vou  are  just ituK.1  nv  u"5  ^- , 

V.  u  are  ur-red  bv  the  stron-rst  motive's  of  poliey :  you  are  ciMnnuuuicu 
bv  evcrv  sentiment  of  national  dignity.     Look  at  the  wnduet  ol  Amor- 
i,;,  in  her  infant  v^^ars.     When  there  w:is  no  aetiud  invasion  of  right, 
l.ut  only  a  claim  ^o  invach',  she  resisted  the  claim,  t^lic  spurmni  the 
inMiU  ^  l>i.l  wo  th.Mi  liesituto?    Did  we  then  wait  lor  foreigr  -lUan' 
X..  —animat.Ml  with  the  spirit,  warmed  with  the  sold  of  ir 
tluvw  our  oaths  of  ane.iriance  in  the  facHj  of  our  sovereign, 
liiittHl  our  fortunes  and  our  fate  to  the  God  of  battles.     >\  e 
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iubjectfl.  We  had  not  then  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
Republic.  I  Wo  then  bad  no  rank  among  the  Nations  of  the  earth. 
But  we  hacithe  spirit  which  deserved  that  elevated  station.  And,  now 
that  we  haTHB^ined  it,  shall  we  fall  from  our  honor  ? 

Sir,  I  rep^isto  you,  that  I  wish  for  peace,  —  real,  lasting,  honorable 
peace.  To  obttuS^BlMl  secure  this  blessmg,  let  us,  by  a  bold  and  deci-  • 
mye  conduct,  oonviiyx)  the  Powers  of  Europe  that  we  are  determined 
to  defend  our  rights, —  that  we  will  not  submit  to  insult,  that  wdVilJ 
not  bear  degradation.  This  is  the  conduct  which  becomes  a  generous 
People.  This  ooniuct  will  command  the  respect  of  the  world.  Nay, 
Sir,  it  may  rouse  ill  Eui^pe  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  situation. 


148.     AGAINST  fOI  BION  CONQUEST.  —  i>«  mtt  C/inton.    Bom,  1709  ;  died,  182S. 

In  1802,  De  Witt  CUx  mi  wu  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  New  York.  In 
the  month  of  rebruaiy,  1803,  a  debate  aroee  in  that  body  on  certain  resolutions  authorizing  the 
Pkctldknt  to  take  immediate  possession  of  New  Orleans,  and  empoverinf;  him  to  call  out  thirty 
1  militia  to  effeo  that  object.    The  following  is  an  extract  fhun  Clinton's  speech  on  the 


If  I  were  called  upon  to  prescribe  a  course  of  policy  most  important 
fi>r  this  country  tol  pursue,  it  would  be  to  avoid  European  connections 
and  wars.    The  tiloe  must  arrive  when  we  will  have  to  contend  with 
some  of  the  great  jbwers  of  Europe ;  but  let  that  period  be  put  off  as 
long  as  possible.     .  t  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  cultivate  peace, 
wi&  sinciBrity  and  »ood  faith.     As  a  young  Nation,  pursuing  industry 
in  every  channel,  { id  adventuring  commerce  in  every  sea,  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  should  not  only  have  a  pacific  character,  but  that 
we  should  really  d^uerve  it.     If  we  manifest  an  unwarrantable  ambi-   ., 
tion,.and  a  r^  for  conquest,  we  unite  all  the  great  powers  of  Europo 
against  vis.    The  security  of  all  the  European  possessions  in  our  vicin- 
ity will  eternally  depend,  not  upon  their  strength,  but  upon  our  mod-\j 
oration  and  justice.     Look  at  the  Canadas ;  at  the  Spanish  territories  " 
to  the  South ;  at  the  British,  Spanish,  French,  Danish  and  Duteh  * 
West  India  Islands ;  at  the  vast  countries  to  the  West,  as  far  as  where 
the  Pacific  rolls  its  waves.     Consider  well  the  eventful  consequences 
that  would  result,  if  we  were*  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  conquest.     Con- 
eider  well  the  impressioiT^mich  a  manifestation  of  that  spirit  will  make 
upon  those  who  would  be  affected  by  it. 

If  we  are  to  rush  at  once  into  the  territory  of  a  neighboring  Nation, 
with  fire  and  sword,  for  the  misconduct  of  a  subordinate  officer,  will 
not  our  na£ional  character  be  greatly  injured  ?  Will  we  not  be  classed 
with  the  robbers  and  destA)yers  of  mankind  ?  Will  not  the  Nations 
of  Europe -perceive  in  this  conduct  the  germ  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  an 
enterprising  ambition,  which  will  kjwl?  them  to  the  earth,  when  age 
has  matured  our  strength,  and  fl^andcd  our  powers  of  annoyance, 
unless  they  combine  to  cripple  m  in  our  infancy  ?  May  not  the  oon- 
neqoenoes  be,,  that  we  must  look  but  for  a  naval  force  to  protect  our 
oomnierce  ?  that  a  close  allianceV^ll  result  ?  that  we  will  be  thrown 
at  once  into  the  ocean  of  EuropeatKpolitics,  where  every  wave  that 
rolls,  and  every  wind  that  blows,  wilK  agitato  our  bark  ?     Is  this  a 
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derinUe  itate  of  iMngs  ?  Will  thQ  F&yph  of  ikb  <mmtij  be  mkoA 
into  H  bf  all  the  coloring  of  rhetoric^  nud  all  the  arta  of  eophistrr  ^  \j 
iAtBamA  ippiedb  to  thtiir  prrde,  Bad  ktIM  addfiawM  la  tlvnr  QiP^  V 
No,  Sir !  llknx>-fburths  of  the  Aiiuatkin  Faofile*— I  uiort  iL  UAf* 
iiri  widi00i6ai'  of  contimiiietioo  — are  oppceed  to  tlus  tneosiu^  I  Am 
would  joa  take  up  arms  with  a  tuill'^totie  Eftoging  tquoA  jmr 
neok  T  Bow  would  jou  be&r  up,  not  only  against  tke  foree  or  ^ 
anomj,  bat  agcuiLet  the  ureebttble  current  of  publio  opdnioo !  TW 
tiiiiig,  Sir^  IB  impoe&ib!o;  liie  taeaaure  is  worse  tii&n  nmliiast  il  B 
wioked  bejond  t£e  powers  of  dgserkptioD ! 


MB.    AlOKrCAJf  HQXOVA'mGm.—Jsma MvMam.    Bvm^lfSH 

roMi  XMUHtt,  v1].i  wrred  tini  ItniiM  Fretid«kt  of  tiM  United  Swm,  t 
jU  »  WllMr  anJ  &  attttABiMit  be  itiiidi  AIUHC  tlko  flxit  of  Ilk  tBtac*. 


I 


Why  m  tiie  espenmeut  of  tin  extended  BepubUc  to  be  r^ji^fl 
merelj  beoaue  it  may  eoinpriae  what  19  new  ?  Is  it  not  the  ^oij  of  ib 
Peo^e  of  AjDcricti,  thnt  whilst  they  have  paid  a  deeent  regmid  In  tk 
opinioDB  of  former  Ijiiji^d  aud  other  Nataous,  tbey  have  uot  sofl^vd  i 
bund  Twmtioji  for  antiquity,  for  oustomf  or  &r  tiaiDas,  to  overmU  tb 
snggeBttons  of  their  owd  good  eeuse,  the  knowledge  of  their  ^-vrn  ^t  .,> 
tion,  and  the  lesson  of  l£eir  own  experienoe  ?  To  this  maalj  BpA, 
posterity  will  be  indebted  for  the  possession,  and  the  world  ftr  tte 
example,  of  the  nunvsroos  innovations  displayed  on  the  AmencBD  Ifa^ 
atre,  in  fiivor  of  private  rights  and  public  happineas.  Had  no  impod- 
ant  step  been  taken  by  £e  leaders  of  the  Revolation,  for  which  i 
procedenkoould  not  be  discovered,  —  no  Government  estBUiafaadl,  of 
which  an  exact  model  did  not  present  itself,  —  the  People  of  the  UoM 
States  miiht,  at- this  molnent,  have  been  numbered  among  the  mehB- 
choly  vicimis  of  misguided  councils ;  must,  at  best,  have  been  Umi^ 
under  the  weight  of  some  of  those  forms  which  have  crashed  the  fibflr 
ties  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Happily  fi)r  America, — hsjmiljy  we  tmk, 
for  the  y^^e  human  jsBoe,  —  they  pursued  a  new  and  more  nbhb 
course.  They  accomplished  II  Revolution  which  has  no  panIM  in  Ihi 
i^nnals  of  human  society.  They  reared  the  &brio  of  Gov«iiiiienli 
which  hav9  no  model  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  formed  the  daop 
of  a  great  confederacy,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  thdr  soooeawMl  to 
ihiprove  and  perpetuate.  If  their  works  betray  imperfectioiiB,  m 
wonder  at  the  fewness  of  them.  If  they  erred  most  in  the  Btrooton 
of  the  Union,  this  was  the  most  difficult  to  be  executed ;  this  b  ike 
work  which  has  bei6n  new-modelled  by  the  act  of  your  Oonventko,  boI 
it  is  that  act  on  which  you  are  now  to  deliberate  and  to  decide. 


•    ISO.  DTTSMl^SRANCB  OV  PABTT,  1816.  —  IfHi.  OMtOH.    Sotm,  in8(  dta^  1111 

LmsBCPJEBOkNOE  of  party,  wherever  found,  never  will  meet  with  bb 
ildvocate  in  me.  It  is  a  most  calamitous  scourge  to  our  ooontry;  Ihs 
bane  of  social  enjoyment,  of  individual  justice,  and  of  ^ohlio  virtos ; 
unfriendly  to  the  best  pursuit^  of  man,  his  interest  and  his  doty.  Saek 
to  uphold  your  measures  by  the  force  of  argument,  not  cf  CMnaDoiip 
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Uoa.  Stigmatue  not  opposition  to  your  notions  w.  th  offenanve  epiihets. 
Theae  prove  nothing  but  joar  anger  or  your  weakness ;  and  they  are 
Bare  to  generate  a  spirit  of  moral  resistance,  not  easily  to  be  checked  ot 
tamed.  Give  to  Presidential  views  Constitutional  respect ;  but  suffer 
lliem  not  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  independent  inquiry.  Encour- 
age instead  of  suppressing  Mr  discussion,  so  that  those  who  approve 
not  may  at  least  have  a  respectful  hearing.  Thus,  without  derogating 
a  particle  from  the  energy  of  your  measures,  you  will  impart  a  tone 
to  political  dissensions  which  will  deprive  them  of  their  acrimony,  and 
render  them  harmless  to  the  Nation.  ' 

^e  nominal  party  distinctions,  Sir,  have  become  mere  cabalistio 
terms.  *  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether,  according  to  the  theory  of 
oar  CronstitutioD,  there  is  more  danger  of  the  Federal  encroaching  on 
the  State  Governments,  or  the  Democracy  of  the  State  Governments 
paralyzing  the  arm  of  Federal  power.  Federalism  and  Democracy 
Lave  lost  their  meaning.  It  is  now  a  question  of  commerce,  peace 
and  Union  of  the  States.  On  this  question,  unless  the  honesty  and 
intdligence  of  t^e  Nation  shall  confederate  into  one  great  American 
party,  disdaining  petty  office-keeping  and  office-hunting  views,  defymg 
alike  the  insolence  of  party  prints,  the  prejudices  of  &ction,  and  the 
dominion  of  Executive  influence,  I  fear  a  decision  will  be  pronounced 
&tal  to  the  hopes,  fatal  to  the  existeucOj  of  the  Nation. 


161.  AGAINSI  THE  EMBASGO,  VMB.—Jotiak  quinep 

I  A8X,  in  what  page  of  the  Constitution  you  find  the  power  of  lay- 
ing an  embargo.  Directiy  given,  it  is  nowhere.  Never  before  did 
aodety  witness  a  total  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  like  this,  in  a  oom- 
mercial  Nation.  But  it  has  been  asked  in  debate,  "  Will  not  Massa- 
diuaetts,  the  cradle  of  liberty,  submit  to  such  privations  ? "  An 
embargo  liberty  was  never  cradled  in  Massachusetts.  Our  liberty  was 
not  80  much  a  mountain  nymph  as  a  sea  nymph.  She  was  free  as  air. 
She  oould  swim,  or  she  oould  run.  The  ocean  was  her  cradle.  Our 
Others  met  her  as  she  came,  like  the  goddess  of  beauty,  from  the 
waves.  They  caught  her  as 'she  was  sporting  on  the  b^h.  They 
ooarted  her  while  she  was  spreading  her  nets  upon  the  rocks.  But  an 
embargo  liberty,  a  hand-cuffed  liberty,  liberty  in  fetters,  a  liberty 
traversing  between  the  four  sides  of  a  prison  and  beating  her  head 
against  the  walls,  is  none  of  our  ofifepring.  We  abjure  the  monster ! 
Its  parentage  is  all  inland. 

Is  embargo  independence  ?  Deceive  not  yourselves !  It  is  palpable 
sobnussion  !  Gentiemen  exchdm,  **  Great  Britain  smites  us  on  one 
cheek ! "  And  what  does  Administration  ?  **  It  turns  the  other,  also.' 
Gentlemen  say,  ** Great  Britain  is  a  robber;  she  takes  our  cloak."  And 
what  says  Administration  ?  '*  Let  her  take  our  coat,  also."  France  and 
Great  Britain  require  you  to  relinquish  a  part  of  your  commerce,  and 
you  yield  it  entirely !  At  every  comer  of  this  great  city  we  meet 
some  gentiemen  of  the  majority  wringing  their  hands,  and  exclaiming, 
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'*  What  sluill  wc  do  ?    Nothing  but  an  embargo  will  flave  bb.    Remove  it, 
aiid  ^hut  shall  wc  do  ?  "    Sir,  it  is  not  for  me,  an  humble  and  aninib 
entinl  individual,  ut  an  nwiiil  distance  from  the  predominant  iDfloeaces 
to  8uir«^»st  |>lan8  of  Oovenunont.    But,  to  my  eye,  the  path  of  our  dirtj 
i:»  as  di.>«tinL-t  as  tlie  Milky  Way,  —  all  Htudd^  with  living  »pphintf^ 
glowiii!*  with'iMiinulatinir  liajht.     It  is  the  jMith  of  active  preporatios ; 
of  diirnifuwl  cnor^y.      It  is*  the  path  of  1770  !     It  conn:^  not  m 
abundoninir  our  rights,  but  in  supjwrting  them,  as  thcj  eiirt,  ud 
whore  thoy  oxist,  —  on  the  ocwan  as  w<dl  :is  on  the  land.     But  I  ^ 
U'  toM,  "This  may  Iwid  to  war."     I  Ji*sk,  "  Arc  wc  now  at  peace?" 
(Vrtaiiily  not,  unK»ss  R'tiring  from  iiLsult  be  peace;  unless  shrinking 
undiT  tlu»  lash  U;  ]K?aoo !    Tlio  surest  way  to  prevent  war  is  not  to  feir 
it.     Tlie  idea  that  nothini;  on  earth  18  so  dreadful  as  war  is  incalcatiid 
too  studiously  among  us.    Disgrace  is  woree !    Abandonment  of  enen- 
tial  riglitd  is  worse  ! 

16(2.  PllEDICTIONS  OF   DISUNION,  1920.  —  FTm.  PinJtney.     Borm,  1785 ;  diei^  UB. 

Sir,  the  IVople  of  the  United  Stitcs,  if  I  do  not  wholly  nuitake 
their  chanu^ter,  arc  wise  a.s  well  as  virtuous.     They  know  the  value 

ol'  that  l'V.lti:il  as-kK-iatiou  whieh  is  to  them  the  single  ple^lge  airi 
iTuanniti'e  of  ]M>\ver  and  ]>ea('e.  Thc'ir  warm  and  pious  affections  will 
dini^  to  it,  a«i  to  tl\eir  only  h«)i>e  of  pros|>erity  and  happiness,  in  defi- 
ance of  ]M'rnit"i(ms  abstractions,  by  whomsoever  inculeated,  or  how<*- 
«'ver  s<'.liictivi^  :'.n«l  ailiirini:  in  their  as|M.vt.  Sir,  it  is  not  an  occasion 
like  this,  —  althon^h  connci-ti*<l,  as,  contrary  to  all  roaisonable  eijw?- 
ation,  it  has  Ihcm,  with  fearful  and  disorgJinizinc;  theories,  which 
would  make  our  e-tiniat»s,  whether  iimciful  or  sound,  of  mituml  law, 
the  measure  of  civil  riglits  an<l  |H)litical  sovert»ignty  in  the  social  state. 
—  it  is  not,  I  say,  an  ot'casion  like  this,  that  can  harm  the  Union.  It 
n^ust,  indeed,  be  a  niiLdity  storm  that  can  ]msh  from  its  moorings  thif 
sa'Tel  ark  of  the  conniion  sal'ety.  It  is  not  eviTy  trifling  breeze,  bow- 
ever  it  may  be  made  to  nib  ami  howl  in  imitation  of  the  temjKst,  by 
the  auxiliary  bri'atii  of  the  ambitious,  the  timid,  or  the  dist*on tented, 
that  can  drive  this  g:iHant  vessel,  freighti^l  with  cverythins:  that  t 
de<ir  to  an  American  i)osom,  ujh^ii  the  rocks,  or  lay  it  a  sheer  hulk 
u|w>n  the  ocv'an. 

f  may,  perli.-ip"',  niisl.ike  the  flattering  suggestions  of  bo]>c  (the  great- 
est of  all  llatterers,  as  we  are  told)  for  the  e<mcliLsioas  of  solxjr  reason. 
V<"t.  it  is  a  jil'a^iiig  error,  if  it  be  an  error,  and  no  man  shall  take  it 
fn»m  me.  [  will  e(.nrniMe  to  cherisli  the  Indief,  —  ay.  Sir,  iiVdofiiUH^? 
of  the  jiuMi'  j»atpiu;i.:e  given  to  <leadly  SjMrulations,  which,  nivokinir 
tiie  iii.i!.»  of  heity  to  aid  their  faculties  for  misrhiof,  strike  at  /7^/ 
t?<ta''!?-!un«-iit-. —  I  will  continue  to  eheri.-h  tlie  Ivlief  that  the  Union 
of  tlK'S'i  Siai's  i-<  tlo'iiie-l  to  lH*4ir  u|)  again>t  liir  greater  shocks  th-in. 
throuL''U  ail  vir:.<;hili's.  it  is  ever  likely  to  encounter.  I  will  continiu- 
to  chi-ri.-li  the  In-lief  tiiat,  althcmLHi,  like  all  other  human  ins.titution> 
it  may  for  a  seasjn  l>e  disturlxxl,  or  suffer  moTuentary  celi[>se  by  the 
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ami  across  its  disk  of  some  malignant  planet,  it  possesses  a  recaper 
Te  ibrce,  a  redeeming  energy,  in  the  hearts  of  the  People,  that  will 
m  restore  it  to  ita  wonted  calm,  and  give  it  back  its  accustomed 
Lendor.  On  such  a  subject  I  will  discard  all  hysterical  apprehen- 
(ob;  I  will  deal  in  no  sinister  auguries;  I  will  indulge  in  no  hypo- 
oodriacal  forebodings.  I  will  look  forward  to  the  future  with  gay 
d  cheerful  hope,  and  will  make  the  prospect  smile,  in  fancy  at  least, 
itil  overwhelming  reality  shall  render  it  no  longer  possible. 


lASb  BRITIBH  INFLUENCE,  1811 — John  Randolph.    Bom^  1773;  iiedy  1838.  ' 

Mm  Randolph,  an  eccentric  Statesman,  but  a  man  of  marked  talents,  was  a  Tirglnian  hj 
tk.  and  a  deaoendant,  In  the  seventh  generation,  from  the  celebrated  Pocahontas,  the  dangb- 
«r  Pmrfaatan,  a  great  Indian  chief. 

Imputations  of  British  influence  have  been  uttered  against  the 
^ponents  of  this  war.  Against  whom  are  these  charges  brought? 
gAinst  men  who,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  were  in  the  Councils  of 
e  Nation,  or  fighting  the  battles  of  your  country  !  And  by  whom  are 
eae  charges  made  ?  ^y  runaways,  chiefly  from  the  British  dominions, 
loe  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  troubles.  The  great  autocrat  of 
I  the  Russias  receives  the  homage  of  our  high  consideration.  The 
By  of  AlgieiCand  his  divan  of  Pirates  are  very  civil,  good  sort  of  peo- 
e,  with  whom  we  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  relations  of  p^aco 
id  amity,  "Turks,  Jews  and  Infidels,"  —  Melimelli  or  the  Little 
irtl^^'lnrbarians  and  savages  of  every  clime  and  color,  are  welcome 
ouritrms.  With  chie&  of  banditti,  negro  or  mulatto,  we  can  treat 
id  can  trade.  Name,  however,  but  England,  and  all  our  antipathies 
e  Qp  in  arms  against  her.  Against  whom?  Against  those  whose 
ood  runs  in  our  veins ;  in  common  with  whom  we  claim  Shakspeare, 
id  Newton,  and  Chatham,  for  our  countrymen ;  whose  form  of  govem- 
ent  is  the  freest  on  earth,  our  own  only  excepted ;  from  whom  every 
luable  principle  of  our  own  institutions  has  been  borrowed,  —  repre-- 
atation,  jury  trial,  voting  the  supplies,  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  our 
[lole  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence ;  —  agaiast  our  fellow-Protest* 
liBy  identified  in  blood,  in  language,  in  religion,  with  ourselves. 
la  what  school  did  the  worthies  of  our  land  —  the  Washington^, 
enrys,  Hancocks,  Franklins,  Rutledges,  of  America — learn  those  prin- 
ples  of  civil  liberty  which  were  so  nobly  asserted  by  their  wisdom  and 
lor  ?  American  resistance  to  British  usurpation  has  not  been  more 
innly  cherished  by  these  great  men  and  their  compatriots, —  not  more 
''  Washington,  Hancock  and  Henry,  —  than  by  Chatham,  and  his  illus- 
ions associates  in  the  British  Parliament.  It  ought  to  be  remembered, 
o,  that  the  heart  of  the  English  people  vras  with  us.  It  was  a  selfish 
id  oorrupt  Ministry,  and  their  servile  tools,  to  whom  we  were  not 
ore/ opposed  tjian  they  were.  I  trust  that  none  such  may  ever  exist 
oong  us ;  for  tools  will  never  be  wanting  to  subserve  the  purposes, 
>wever  ruinous  or  wicked,  of  kings  and  ministers  of  state.  I  ac- 
lowledge  the  influcnoe  of  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Milton  upon  my  im•^ 
'20  * 
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aginaUon ;  of  a  Locke,  upon  my  ondeiBtanding ;  of  a  Stdney.  nsoi 
my  political  principles;  of  a  Chatham,  upon  qualities  which  vooldto 
God  I  pofiscsiied  in  common  with  that  illustrious  man  !  of  a  TiDotn  i 
Sherlock,  and  a  Portous,  upon  my  religion.  Tlus  is  a  Britiah  i  ' 
which  I  can  never  shake  off. 


IM.    ON  THE  GREEK  QUESnON,  1S94.  —  M. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  themes  for  doclamation  ever  \ 
to  a  deliberative  assembly  is  this  proposition  in  behalf  of  Greece.  Bat 
Sir,  I  look  at  the  measure  as  one  fraught  with  deep  and  deadly  duflr 
to  the  l>c8t  interests  of  the  American  People.  Liberty  and  idipa 
arc  objects  as  dear  to  f/iy  heart  as  to  that  of  anj  gentlenian  in  tbi  or 
any  other  assembly.  Hut,  in  the  name  of  these  noly  words,  hj  tUi 
poweriul  spell,  is  this  Nation  to  be  conjured  and  persuaded  oat  of  the 
highway  of  Heaven,  —  out  of  its  present  oomparativelj  hi4>py  itate, 
into  all  the  disastrous  conflicts  arising  from  the  policy  of  Europoi 
powers,  with  all  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them  ? 

Sir,  I  am  afraid  that  along  with  some  most  excellent  attribotes  loi 
(|iialitie?,  —  the  love  of  lil)erty,  jury  trial,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpoa. 
:in<l  all  the  l)los<in^s  of  froo  g«)vorinuont,  that  we  have  derived  from  oar 
An«^lo-Saxon  ancestors,  —  wo  have  i^)t  not  a  little  of  their  John  BoL 
or,  latluT,  bull-tlo^  Hpirit —  tlicir  readim^ss  to  fight  for  anybody,  aod  on 
•Any  o('.asi«,n.  Sir,  Knirland  has  Uvn  lor  centuries  the  game-cock  of 
KurojK'.  It  is  iiiijM)s.<il)le  to  ppoi'ity  the  wars  in  which  she  has  been 
rn^iL^.*<l  for  contrary  ]uirj)Oses;  —  ami  she  will,  with  great  pleasure, see 
MS  tako  off  lu?r  shouMors  the  ]alx>r  of  prcstTVing  the  lialance  of  power. 
We  fiml  luT  li'Jitin«r  now  for  the  (^)u<hmi  of  Hungjiry, —  then,  forhrr 
iiivotorate  foe,  the  Kini^  of  Prussia  ;  now  at  war  for  the  restoratioD 
«i!"  the  ]{;»uilMms,  —  inul  now  on  tlu»  ovc  of  war  with  them,  forth? 
lilvrtics  of  S])ain.  Tlu'^e  lint^  on  the  .su-»icct  were  never  more  appL- 
■  .able  tlian  tlu-y  have  now  Ix^'onio  : 

"  Now  Europo  's  balanced  —  nt'ithcr  pjd«»  prevailj  ; 
lor  notbiiij;  *a  left  in  cither  of  tho  scales." 

If  WO  piirsuo  tho  sanio  |x»lii-v,  w(?  nuL<t  travel  the  same  road  and 
.  ndure  the  .same  burdens  under  whieh  Knirlaml  now  groans.  But, 
i^lorious  as  such  a  design  might  Ix^  a  President  of  the  Uniteii  State* 
would,  in  my  Mpj)nf!i«'nsion,  o(.'eupy  a  ]>rouder  plaoc  in  history,  who,  when 
he  n^tircs  rroniulfiee,  can  say  to  the  Pooplewho  elected  him,T[  leave  vou 
without  a  <le')f;llian  il'lie  had  fought  as  many  pitched  lxitth»s  asCasir, 
or  }U;hicvod  as  many  naval  victories  as  Nelson.  And  what,  Sir,  bdebt? 
lu  an  indivi<lual,  it  is  slavtTy.  Tt  is  slavery  of  the  worst  sort,  surpoff- 
ing  that  of  the  Went  India  Islands,  —  ibr  it  en.slaves  the  mind  as  well 
a-s  it  en.slaves  the  l>)dy  ;  an  i  tho  creature  who  can  Ix?  abject  enough  to 
i:icur  and  to  submit  t.)  it  ret;oivi«  in  that  condition  of  his  fceing  an 
a  loi[uate  puni-iiment.  Of  course,  I  speak  of  debt,  with  the  eiecpt'oo 
'f  unavoidable  mi>(brtuno.  I  s[>e:ik  of  debt  cau-stnl  by  mismanagement. 
I'V  unwarrantable  genero.sity,  hy  Ixiing  giMierous  before  being  just.    I 
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know  thai  this  sentiment  was  ridiculed  by  Sheridan,  whose  lamentahle 
end  was  the  best  commontary  upon  its  truth.  No,  Sir :  let  us  abandon 
these  projects.  Let  us  say  to  these  seven  millions  of  Greeks,  **  We 
defended  ourselyes,  when  we  were  but  three  millions,  against  a  power, 
in  oomparison  to  which  the  Turk  is  but  as  a  lamb.  Go,  and  do  thou 
likewise." 


lU.    ON  ALTSRINO  THE  YmOINIA  CONSTITCTION,  1829 John  Rando^ 

Sn,  I  see  no  wisdom  in  making  this  provision  for  futuro  changes. 
Yoa  must  give  Governments  time  to  operate  on  the  People,  and  give 
the  Pec^e  time  to  become  gradually  assimilated  to  their  institutions. 
Almost  anything  is  better  than  this  state  of  perpetual  uncertainty.  A 
People  may  have  the  best  form  of  Government  that  llie  wit  of  man 
efier  devised,  and  yet,  from  its  uncertainty  alone,  may,  in  effect,  live 
uoder  the  worst  (Government  in  the  world.  Sir,  how  oflen  must  I 
repeat,  that  change  is  not  reform  ?  I  am  willing  that  this  new  Con- 
stitutimi  shall  stand  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  stand ;  and  that^ 
believe  me,  is  a  very  short  time.  Sir,  it  is^fain  to  deny  it.  Thej 
wmj  say  what  they  please  about  the  old  Constitution,  —  the  defect  is 
Doi  there.  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  the  old  edifice,  —  neitiier  in  the 
desiffn  nor  the  elevation ;  it  is  in  the  material^  —  it  is  in  the  PeofJe 
of  Virginia.  /  To  my  knowledge,  that  People  are  changed  from  what 
they  have  b^.  The  four  hundred  men  who  went  out  to  David  were 
tii  eUi,  Hie  partisans  of  Oa»ar  were  in  debt.  The  fellow-laborers 
of  Catiline  were  in  debt.  And  I  defy  you  to  show  me  a  desperately 
indebted  P^qple,  anywhere,  who  can  bear  a  r^ular,  sober  Government 
I  throw  tin  ehallenge  to  all  who  hear  me.  I  say  that  tiie  character 
(»f  the  good  old  Virginia  planter  —  the  man  who  owned  fix>m  five  to 
twenty  sUves,  or  less,  who  lived  by  hard  work,  and  who  paid  his 
debts  —  is  passed  away.  A  new  order  of  things  is  come.  The  period 
has  arrived  of  living  by  one*s  wits;  of  living  by  contracting  debts 
that  one  cannot  pay;  and,  above  all,  of  living  by  office-hunting. 

Sir,  what  do  we  see  ?  Bankrupts  —  branded  bankrupts  —  giving 
great  dinners,  sending  their  children  to  the  most  expensive  sdiools, 

f'ying  grand  parties,  and  just  as  well  received  as  anybody  in  society ! 
flay  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  the  old  Constitution  was  too 
good  for  them,  —  they  could  not  Ix^  it.  No,  Sir ;  they  could  not 
bear  a  freehold  suffrage,  and  a  property  representation.  I  have  always 
endeavored  to  do  the  People  justice ;  but  I  will  not  flatter  them,  —  I 
will  not  pander  to  their  appetite  for  change.  I  will  do  nothing  to 
pirovide  for  change.  I  will  not  agree  to  any  rule  of  future  apportion- 
ment, or  to  any  provision  for  future  changes,  called  amendments  to  the 
Constitation*  Those  who  love  change  —  who  delight  m  public  con- 
fbflioD  —  who  wish  to  feed  the  cauldron,  and  make  it  bubble  —  may 
vote,  if  they  please,  for  futuro  changes.  But  by  what  spell,  by 
wbat  formula,  are  you  going  to  bind  the  People  to  all  future  time  ? 
The  days  of  Lycurgus  are  gone  by,  when  we  could  swear  the  People 
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DOt  to  alter  the  Constitution  until  ho  should  return.  Yon  mflv  mke 
what  ciitrii^  on  iKtrrhniont  jou  please;  —  give  me  a  Constitutioo thti 
will  hi8t&r-half  a  ivntury;  that  is  all  I  wi:«h  for.  No  Coa<>ii(iitioB 
that  you  am  make  will  last  the  one-half  of  half  a  century.  Sir,  IwiD 
stake  anytliing,  short  of  my  salvation,  that  those  who  aro  maleoooiait 
now  will  \ic  mure  nialci'ontiMit,  three  years  hence,  than  they  aieittlw 
day.  I  have  no  llivor  for  this  Constitution.  I  shall  vote  ogaimt  ib 
adoption,  and  I  shall  advise  all  the  people  of  mj  duatrict  to  set  their 
faces  —  ay,  and  their  shoulders,  too  —  against  it. 


lU.     IN  FAYOK  OF  A  STATK  LAW  AOAINffT   DUELLING.  —  CMViMtM. 

The  bill  which  ha.s  Ixjcn  read,  3Ir.  Speaker,  claims  the  serious  alt» 
tion  of  this  House.  It  is  one  in  which  every  citizen  is  deeply  inter- 
ested. Do  not,  I  ini]>]ore  you,  confound  the  sacred  name  of  honor 
with  the  practiiii  of  duelling,  —  with  that  fertxnoas  prejudice  wttdi 
attar'hcs  all  the  virtu«*s  to  the  iM)int  of  the  sword,  and  is  only  fitted  to 
make  bsid  men  U>ld.  In  what  does  this  prejudice  consist?  Inn 
opinion  the  nio:^t  oxtnivagiint  and  Imrliarous  that  ever  took  posMsrioii 
of  the  human  iniinl !  —  in  the  oimiion  that  all  the  wx'ial  duties  aw 
suojilie'l  l»y  eoiini'.'o ;  tlmt  a  man  is  no  more  a  choat,  n«>  ninre  » 
ra.«i':il,  no  more  :i  (Mluniniator,  if  ho  can  only  li>^ht ;  and  that  i'U'olaii'I 
gini|K.»\v(lcr  are  \\w  true  (lia'^iu»stics  of  innocont-o  and  worth.  Awl  •*• 
the  law  of  tone  is  nia<le  the  law  of  rijlit ;  murder,  the  criterinn  of 
honor!  To  Ln'.int  or  receive  rej»:iration,  one  must  kill  or  be  kilK^:!  I 
All  oflencos  may  Ik;  wijM»il  out  hy  hl<Jotl  I  If  wolves  could  rcasoE. 
would  thoy  Ix^  jrovcrn*^!  by  maxims  mon^  atrocious  than  these  ? 

But  we  are  told  that  j»uMic  opinion  —  the  oj»inion  of  the  community 
in  which  we  live  —  upholds  the  custom.  And,  Sir,  if  it  were  so,  t 
there  not  more  eourajre  in  resisting  than  in  following  a  false  puHic 
opinion  ?  The  man  with  a  projKT  self-respect  is  little  sensitive  to  tb- 
unmerited  cont«Mnpt  of  others.  The  smile  of  his  own  cT»nscien«  i? 
more  prized  hy  him  than  all  that  the  world  can  irive  or  take  awjy. 
Ls  there  any  <in''.\\  to  i»e  ecimparcd  with  that  of  a  voluntary  homiei'-Ief 
Could  the  di>ma]  rei-ollrction  of  I)]«xh1  s<j  slu^l  ('ease  ever  to  cry  lor  v-.n- 
gcance  at  the  Inittom  of  the  heart  ?  The  man  who,  with  re^il  or  liffecto:! 
gayety  and  cooluf.-;,  «r(n\s  to  a  mortal  eni-ountor  with  a  fullijw-U^inir.  i>. 
in  my  eyes  an  ohjeet  of  more  horror  than  the  brute  bo-asf  who  ^l^ivl": 
to  to;ir  in  pieces  one  of  his  kind.  True  c(,»urago  is  consfint,  immufr.- 
ble,  self-jx>is(?d.  It  (loi\s  not  imiK^l  us,  at  one  moment,  to  bnive  nuinl  r 
and  death ;  and,  the  next,  to  shrink  pusillanimously  fnMU  an  injurioU'* 
j)uMic  ojiinion.  It  afi-oiu[>unies  the  inoi  uian  everywhere,  —  totlio 
lield  of  (lan;i:er,  in  his  country's  cau>e ;  to  the  social  circle,  to  lift  hi? 
voice  in  Wialf  of  truth  or  of  the  absent ;  to  the  pillow  of  discas;,  i: 
fortifv  him  against  the  trials  of  sicknes-?,  and  the  approach  of  deatli. 
Sir,  if  public  opinion  is  unsound  on  this  subject,  let  us  not  be  jvirti.i* 
jKints  in  the  iruilt  of  uplioMing  a  barkirous  custom.  Jjct  iw  affix  to 
it  the  brand  of  legislative  rebuke  and  disrpialitieation.      Pas.^  tiiis  hill, 
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mod  you  do  joa?  part  in  arresting  it.  Pass  this  bill,  an«l  jou  place  a 
lUdd  between  Uie  man  who  refuses  a  challenge  and  the  public  opinion 
that  would  disgrace  him.  Pass  this  bill,  and  you  raise  a  barrier  in  the 
wmd  to  honor  and  preferment,  at  which  the  ambitious  man  will  pause 
and  reflect,  before  engaging  in  a  duel.  As  &.thcrs,  as  brothers,  as 
men,  and  as  le^slators,  I  call  on  this  House  to  suppress  an  evil  which 
strikes  at  you  m  all  these  relations.  I  call  on  you  to  raise  your  hands 
against  a  crime,  the  disgrace  of  our  land,  and  the  scourge  of  our  peace ! 


167     THE  X>£CLARATI0N  OF  INDEPENDENCE.  — J.  O.  Adams. 

John  QniiiC7  Adams,  the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States,  and  son  of  John  Adams,  the 
■aooDd  Presideot,  was  born  at  Quincy,  Massachusettn,  July  11th,  1767.  After  studying  law.  he 
entered  political  life,  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Netherlands  by  Washington,  and  filled  nianj 
hifcb  ollleea,  till  he  reached  the  highest,  in  1826.  He  died  in  the  Capitol,  at  Washington,  whila 
a  ■acmber  ort|»e  Hooae  of  Representatives,  1848.  His  last  words,  as  he  fell  in  a  fit,  from  which 
fae  did  Mi  recoTcr,  wertfj  '^Ihis  i^4he  last  of  earth ! " 

'\-''  "^     ^  ■ 

Tee  Declaration  of  Independence  i  Th%*  mter^)ji?i^ph,  in  that 
paper,  has  survived  the  occasion  upon  ^v^hich  it  was  issued,  —  tneiihteiiest 
which  is  of  every  age  and  every  clime^—  the  interest  whidi  quickens 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  spreads  as  it  grows  old,  and  brightens  as  it  re- 
cedes, —  is  in  the  principles  which  it  proclaims.  It  was  &e  first  solemn 
declaration  by  a  Nation  of  the  only  legitimate  foundaUon  of  civil  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  fabric,  destined  to  cover 
the  snrfaoe  of  the  globe.  It  demolished,  at  a  stroke,  the  lawfulness  of 
all  Gkivemments  founded  upon  conquest.  It  swept  away  all  the  rub- 
bish of  accumulated  centuries  of  servitude.  It  jannounced,  in  practical 
fi)rm,  to  the  world,  the  transcendent  truth  of  the  inalienable  sovereignty 
of  the  People.  It  proved  that  the  social  compact  was  no  figment  of 
the  imagination,  but  a  real,  solid,  and  sacred  bond  of  the  social  union. 
From  the  day  of  this  declaration,  the  People  of  North  America  were 
no  longer  the  fragmpnt  of  a  distant  empire,  imploring  justice  and 
mercy  from  an  inexorable  master,  in  another  hemisphere.  They  were 
DO  longer  children,  appealing  in  vain  to  the^ympathies  of  a  heartless 
mother ;  no  longer  subjects,  leaning  upon  the  shattered  columns  of 
royal  promises,  and  invoking  the  faith  of  parchment  to  secure  their 
rights.  They  were  a  Nation,  asserting  as  of  right,  and  maintaining  by 
war,  its  own  existence^    A  Nation  was  bom  in  a  day. 

**  How  many  ages  henoe 
Shall  this,  their  lofty  scene,  be  a^eii  o>r, 
In  Skates  nnborn, and aocenks  vetTinknown T?^ 

It  will  be  acted  o'er,  fellow-citizens,  but  it  can  never  be  repeated.  It ' 
stands,  and  must  forever  stand,  alone ;  a  beacon  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  tum  their 
eyes,  for  a  genial  and  saving  light,  till  time  shall  be  lost  in  etemity, 
and  this  globe  itself  dissolve,  nor  leave  a  wreck  behind.  It  stands  for- 
ever, a  light  of  admonition  to  the  rulers  of  men,  a  light  of  salvation 
and  redemption  to  the  oppressed.  So  long  as  this  planet  shall  be 
inhabited  by  human  beings,  so  long  as  man  shall  be  of  a  social 
nature,  so  long  as  Qovemment  shall  be  necessary  to  the  great  moral 


ilQ  fog   gTAIfl>AB.]>   ePIAKJGE. 

pQfUfMb^  of  tjoclety,  (!ko  lon^  as  it  fcliftll  be  ftbusad  to  ihxi  [ 
oppression^  —  m  bug  ahall  tbk  dc^elartitlufi  bold  utit,  to  tliei 
ttua  to  tbe  suhjoct,  tbe  oxteot  and  tho  bouudaxiffi  of  tbdr  T 
ri^te  and  duties^  foundt^d  m  tbe  I&wb  of  Ni^rc  ttiid  of  Kato»^€«i 
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Hpum*  of  ktfirtt^ntatiifrit  ^^  rtifpii^»  9/tAfnt  m.fin«rt<^  ^|r  Cm^^ta*- 

Tqe  Rword  of  Waabmgtou  *  Tbe  staff  of  Franklin  !  0,  Sir.  ik 
associAtioiia  are  linked  b  iMlamant  with  tbcda  namei  I  WubJ^Iii^. 
whiym  sword  was  never  drawn  but  in  tbe  cause  of  bis  oounlfy,  u^ 
never  sbeatbod  wbcD  wie^Jed  in  bia  conntrj'fl  eau3e  I  FrankH^  tb 
pbiloeopber  of  tlio  thunderbolt,  tbe  printiiig-ftf^ffl,  and  ikiM  -^uo^^ 
fihare !  —  WUai  names  are  tbese  in  tbe  scuntj  catalogue  pf  tbt  hm> 
Motors  of  human  kind!  Wiislilngton  and  FnmkJia  !  What  otbertio 
men,  wbose  lives  bebng  to  tbe  eigbteentb  oenturr  of  Cluistaite, 
ha^e  lef^  a  deeper  impression  of  tbemiclves  upon  tlie  n^  tu  uliidbllif' 
K?edt  and  upon  all  after  time  ? 

Waiibiiigtou,  tlie  WJirrior  and  tbe  legislator !  In  war^  cont<»)^D& 
by  tbe  wager  of  battle,  for  the  independence  of  bis  country*  ftod  ies 
tbe  freejoni  of  tbe  human  rtM!e,  —  ever  uianifesting,  ami\i^t  it»  borrax 
by  precept  and  by  example,  his  TOvereneo  for  the  lawg  of  peace,  i»i 
for  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  humanity ;  iu  p«s;M?ej  sootbing  tbe 
ferocious  spirit  of  discord,  among  his  owu  oountryraen,  into  haniMJDj 
and  union,  and  giving  to  that  very  fiword,  now  preisented  to  bis  couji- 
try,  a  cbarm  more  potent  than  that  attributed,  m  ancient  timeSv  to  Ik 
lyre  of  Orpheus, 

Franklin  !  —  The  mechanic  of  bis  own  fortone ;  teadiin^  in  mAj 
youth,  under  the  shackles  of  incUgenoe,  the  way  to  wealth,  and,  in  the 
shade  of  obscurity,  the  path  to  greatness ;  in  the  matnritj  of  bmi- 
hood,  disarming  tl^e  thunder  of  its  terrors,  the  lightning  of  ito  tel 
blast ;  and  wresting  from  the  tyrant's  band  the  still  more  afflielive 
Boeptre  of  oppression :  while  descending  into  tbe  vale  of  jean,  tn^en- 
ing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  braving,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  the  faattie  and 
the  breease,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  charter  of  Independence,  whieh  he 
bad  contributed  to  form,  and  tendering,  fi:om  the  self-oreated  Natioa 
to  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  Europe,  tbe  olive-branch  of  peace,  tiie 
mercurial  wand  of  commerce,  and  the  amulet  of  protection  ial  tnfeij 
to  the  man  of  peace,  on  the  pathless  ocean,  from  l&e  inexorable  ero^j 
and  merciless  rapacity  of  war. 

And,  finally,  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  with  fimrsoore  winters  npn 
his  head,  under  the  torture  of  an  incurable  disease,  retaming  to  bis 
native  land,  closing  his  days  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  adopted 
commonwealth,  after  contributing  by  his  counsels,  nnder  llie  Ffta- 
dency  of  Washington,  and  recording  his  name,  under  the  mnrM«»  <^ 
devout  prayer,  invoked  by  him  to  God,  to  that  Oonstitntioa  under  the 
authority  of  which  we  are  here  assembled,  as  the  BepreaentsliTes  of 
the  North  American  People,  to  receive,  m  their  name  and  iir  Iheai, 
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ihoBB  venerable  relics  of  the  wise,  the  valiant,  and  the  good  founders 
of  oar  great  confederated  Bepublio,  —  these  sacr^  symbols  of  our 
fBolden  age.  May  they  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  our  Gk)v- 
erLment!  And  may  every  American,  who  shall  hereafter  behold 
tliem,  ejaculate  a  mingled  offering  of  praise  to  that  Supreme  Ruler  of 
tlie  Universe,  by  whose  tender  mercies  our  Union  has  been  hitherto 
preserved,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  this  turbulent 
norld ;  and  of  prayer  for  the  continuance  of  these  blessings,  by  the 
d^pensations  of  Providence,  to  our  beloved  country,  from  age  to  age, 
till  time  shall  be  no  more ! 


110.    UNION  LINKED  WITH  UBERTT,  19SX— Andrew  Jactnon.     B.  1767;  d.  18M. 

Without  Union,  our  independence  and  liberty  would  never  have 
been  achieved ;  without  Union,  they  can  never  be  maintained.  Divided 
into  twenty-four,  or  even  a  smaller  number  of  separate  communities, 
we  shall  see  our  internal  trade  burdened  with  numberless  restraints 
mnd  exactions;  communication  between  distant  points  and  sections 
obstmcted,  or  cut  off;  our  sons  made  soldiers,  to  deluge  with  blood  the 
fields  they  now  till  in  peace ;  the  mass  of  our  People  borne  down  and 
impoverished  by  taxes  to  support  armies  and  navies;  and  military 
leaders,  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  legions,  becoming  our  lawgivers 
and  judges.     The  loss  of  liberty,  of  all  good  Government,  of  peace, 

eenty  and  happiness,  must  inevitably   follow  a  dissolution  of  the 
nion.     In  supporting  it,  therefore,  we  support  all  that  is  dear  to  the 
freeman  and  the  philanthropist. 

The  time  at  which  I  stand  before  you  is  full  of  interest.  The  eyes 
of  all  Nations  are  fixed  on  our  Republic.  The  event  of  the  existing 
crisis  will  be  decisive,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  of  the  practicability  of 
Ofur  Federal  system  of  Government.  Great  is  the  stake  placed  in  our 
hands ;  great  is  the  responsibility  which  must  rest  upon  die  People  of 
the  United  States.  Let  us  realize  the  importance  of  the  attitude  in 
which  we  stand  before  the  world.  Let  us  exercise  forbearance  and 
firmness.  Let  us  extricate  our  country  from  the  dangers  which  sur- 
round it,  and  learn  wisdbm  from  the  lessons  they  incmcate.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  these  observations,  and  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  that  solemn  oath  which  I  am  about  to  take,  I  shall  continue  to 
exert  all  my  Acuities  to  maintain  the  just  powers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  transmit  ummpaired  to  posterity  the  blessings  of  our  Federal 
Union. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  inculcate,  by  my  official  acts, 
the  necessity  of  exercising,  by  the  General  Government,  those  powers 
only  that  are  clearly  delegate ;  to  encourage  simplicity  and  economy 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  Government ;  to  raise  no  more  money  firom 
the  People  than  may  be  requisite  for  these  objects,  and  in  a  manner 
that  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  of  all  portions  of  the  Union.  Constantly  bearing  in  mind  that,  in 
entering  into  society,  **  individuals  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  \) 
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preserve  the  Toat,"  it  will  be  my  desire  bo  to  discharge  my  duties  u  tt 
fustor  with  oui  brethren,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  spirit  of  libml 
coiuv.-r>i(.ii  und  coinpruniir^! ;  and,  by  recouciling  our  fellow-citiiens  to 
those  (lurtiul  sacriticcs  which  they  mufit  uuavoidaibly  make,  for  the 
pra«ervatiuii  of  u  greater  good,  to  reeonimcDd  our  invaluable  Goven- 
uicut  and  Union  to  the  cuntidenoe  and  affect ious  of  the  American  ?» 
pic.  Finally,  it  is  my  most  fervent  prayer  to  that  Almi^ty  Beiig 
i)efore  whom  I  now  stand,  and  who  Iulh  kept  us  in  his  handb  from  tk 
infancy  of  our  lU>i)ublic  to  the  prcseut  day,  that  ho  will  so  overrule  all 
my  intentions  and  actions,  and  inspire  the  hearts  of  mj  fellow-citiieoik 
t!iat  we  may  be  prcsi>r\'cd  from  dangers  of  all  kinds,  and  continae  fb^ 
ever  a  united  and  iiai'py  people. 


100.    KESi'ONPIUILrriKS  OF  A  RECOMMENIiATION  OF  WAR.~J 

What  arc  sufRcient  causes  of  war,  let  no  man  say,  let  no  I^Utor 
Kiy,  until  the  question  of  war  is  directly  and  ineWtably  before  hin. 
Jurists  may  Ik;  |)crmitted,  with  comparative  safety,  to  pile  tome  iip(a 
tDHio  of  intcrminablo  disquisition  ujx»n  tiie  motivw,  rouFons  and  causa. 
"t"  just  and  unjust  war  ;  nictaphyHirians  may  }>o  suffered  with  iiiif-u- 
nity  to  spin  the  tliiva<l  of  their  sjM.'culatioiis  until  it  is  attenuated  tn  & 
loViwch ;  l)ut,  inr  a  Unly  crcatiMl  ibr  the  ;n)vcninunt  of  a  greiit  natiou. 
ami  Ibr  the  afljustiiuMit  and  protiHrtion  of  its  infinitely  divcn>ificd  intii- 
«'>ts,  it  is  WiH">o  than  tblly  to  sjK^'ulato  upon  tlie  causes  of  war,  until 
t'.io  «rreat  (jui'stion  sliall  Ixi  pn'MMite*!  for  ininuiliate  action.  —  uiitii 
they  >hall  lioM  the  uiiittil  qui'stioii  ot'rause.  nu»tive,  and  pren^nt  fX|»> 
•lleut-y,  in  the  vi-ry  j»ahii  of  their  hands.  War  is  a  tremendoU'S  e\i!. 
Come  when  it  will,  unless  it  ^hall  conic  in  the  necobsary  defeDivof 
«'iir  national  M'curity,  or  of  that  honor  uu<lcr  whose  protection  natiiDoi 
s<'curity  re|H»>es,  it  will  come  tcK>  s<K>n  ;  —  Uk)  su»n  for  our  natiuitJ 
]u-osj»t^nty  ;  too  s<K>n  for  our  indivi«lual  happincj^s ;  too  sx.ii  ii-r 
the  Irugal,  industrious,  antl  virtuoiLs  hal>its  of  our  citizens;  tfo  KW-n, 
jtcrhaps,  for  our  most  preeious  institutions.  The  man  who,  lor  any 
cause,  save  the  s;iere<l  e^iusc  of  public  security,  which  makes  all  wure 
di.'fensivi',  —  the  man  who,  for  any  cause  but  this,  shall  promote  or 
ctjmiH.']  this  linal  and  terril^le  resort,  assumes  a  resjK)nMbility  second  to 
none,  —  nay,  transeendcntly  diHiperand  hi«:hcr  than  any,  —  which  dud 
ean  assume  l>etbre  his  fellow-men,  or  in  the  presence  of  Gc«d,  hii 
( 'reator. 


Irtl.  THE  Sri'UKMK  COlRT  OF  THE  IMTKn  UTATES.— Horace  Binney. 

What,  ^rir,  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ?  It  i? 
the  auLHist  representative  of  the  wisilom  and  justice  and  conscience  of 
this  whole  l\H)j»le,  in  the  ex|K»siti(m  of  their  Constitution  and  law?. 
It  is  the  |)ca<.vful  and  venerable  arbitnitor  U'tween  the  citizens  ui  all 
fjuestions  touchin^r  the  extent  and  sway  of  constitutional  jxiwer.  It  is 
the  irreat  moral  sul»stitute  for  forrc  in  controversies  between  the 
J*ooplc,  the  States  and  the  Union.     It  is  that  deiKirtmeiit  of  Admiuis 
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tntioii  whose  calm  voioe  dispenses  the  blessings  of  the  ConstitatioQ 
Id  the  overthrow  of  all  improvident  or  unjust  legislation  by  a  State, 
Erected  against  the  contracts,  the  currency,  or  the  intercourse  of  the 
People,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  lawful  authority  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Union,  aj^ainst  inroads,  by  color  of  law,  from  all  or  any  of 
the  States,  or  from  Congress  itself.  If  the  voice  of  this  tribunal, 
created  by  the  People,  be  not  authoritative  to  the  People,  what  voice 
oan  be  ?  None,  my  fellow-citizens,  absolutely  none,  but  that  voice 
which  speaks  through  the  trumpet  of  the  conqueror. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  by  an  eminent  statesman,  "  that  if  that  which 
Congress  has  enacted,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  sanctioned,  bo  not 
the  law,  then  the  reign  of  the  law  has  ceased,  and  the  reign  of  indi- 
vidual opinion  has  begun."  It  may  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  if 
that  which  Congress  has  enacted,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  sano- 
tioned,  be  not  the  law,  then  has  this  Government  but  one  department, 
and  it  is  that  which  wields  the  physical  force  of  the  country.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Union,  or  its  authority,  be  taken  away,  what 
remains  ?  Force,  and  nothing  but  force,  if  the  Union  is  to  continue 
at  all.  The  world  knows  of  no  other  powers  of  Government,  than  the 
power  of  the  law,  sustained  by  public  opinion,  and  the  power  of  the 
sword,  sustained  by  the  arm  that  wields  it.  I  hold  it.  Sir,  to  be  free 
fi'om  all  doubt,  that  wherever  an  attempt  shall  be  made  to  destroy  this 
Union,  if  it  is  under  the  direction  of  ordinary  understanding,  it  will 
begin  by  prostrating  the  influence  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


lea.  TOE  ooNffrrrunoN  of  the  united  states  not  an  experiment,  i837.~ 

Hugh  S.  Legari.    Bom  in  South  Carolina,  1797;  died,  1S43. 

Wb  are  told  that  our  Constitution  —  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  —  is  a  mere  experiment.  Sir,  I  deny  it  utterly ;  and  he  that 
s:ijs  9o  shows  me  that  he  has  either  not  studied  at  all,  or  studied  to 
very  little  purpose,  the  history  and  genius  of  our  institutions.  The 
great  cause  of  their  prosperous  results  —  a  cause  which  every  one  of 
the  many  attempts  since  vainly  made  to  imitate  them,  on  this  conti- 
nent or  in  Europe,  only  demonstrates  the  more  clearly  —  is  precisely 
the  contrary.  It  is  because  our  fathers  made  no  experiments,  and  had 
DO  experiments  to  make,  that  their  work  has  stood.  They  wero 
forced,  by  a  violation  of  their  historical,  hereditary  rights  under  the 
old  common  law  of  their  race,  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the 
mother  country.  But  the  whole  constitution  of  society  in  the  States, 
the  great  body  and  bulk  of  their  public  law,  with  all  its  maxuiis  and 
principles,  —  in  short,  all  that  is  republican  in  our  institutions, — 
remained,  after  the  Revolution,  and  remains  now,  with  some  very 
subordinate  modifications,  what  it  was  from  the  beginning. 

Our  written  constitutions  do  nothing  but  consecrate  and  fortify  the 
•*  plain  rules  of  ancient  liberty,"  handed  down  with  Mag*ia  Charta, 
from  the  earliest  history  of  our  race.   '  It  is  not  a  piece  of  paper,  Sir 
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it  is  BOi  a  ftw  abstnetioiiB  engroned  cm  pirchinenti 

jfofemnMnta.    No,  Sir ;  the  law  of  liberty  muifc  be 

neart  of  the  oitiien:  thi  word,  if  I  may  me  the  < 

Inevereooe,  m  ur  mooiia  tudbb.    Yoa  anut  )um  i  whole  BM|b 

trained,  disnplined  bred,  —  yea,  and  boni,-r-ae  our  IhllMnwnbta 

institatioiis  like  oun.    Befwe  the  Ciokxuea  exbted,  the  Pi<iiiw  rf 


fbundera] 


Rights,  that  Magna  Charta  of  a  more  enli|riiteiied  a^  had  hett  i» 
eented,  in  1628,  by  Lord  Coke  and  his  immortd  oamfon,    bm 
I  brought  it  with  them,  end  we  hare  not  ^^one  one  als^  hifmi 
They  brooght  these  maxims  of  €K<nL  liberty,  asi  m  ttv 


libraries,  but  in  thdr  souls ;  not  as  philosophioel  pnftlis^  bbI  m 
barrm  ffeneralities,  but  as  roles  of  oondoet;  aa  e  symbol  of  ydhii 
duty  and  private  right,  to  be  adhered  to  with  religioaB  tUSHyi  mk 
the  Very  first  pilgrim  that  set  his  foot  nnm  the  rack  of  IPIjmA 
stepped  forth  a  UTura  cowsTrnmow,  armed  at  aU  nointe  to  deihad  mi 
to  perpetuate  the  liberty  to  whioh  he  had  dofoled  bia  whole  bsi^^ 


183.  EMOTIONS  ON  RETURNING  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  18ST Ut^, 

Sir,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  my  oountry  with  the  nf' 
ture  which  I  habitually  feci  wheu  I  contemplate  her  marveUous  histQiT. 
But  this  I  will  say,  —  that,  on  my  return  to  it,  after  an  abseooe  of 
only  four  years,  I  was  Glled  with  wonder  at  all  I  saw  and  all  I  beiid. 
What  is  to  Ixj  compared  with  it  ?  I  found  New  York  ffrown  np  to 
almost  double  its  former  size,  with  the  air  of  a  great  capitaJ,  instewof 
a  mere  flourishing  conmicrcial  town,  as  I  had  known  it.  I  listened  to 
accounts  of  voyagt^^  of  a  thousand  miles  in  magnificent  steamboats  od  the 
waters  of  those  great  lakes,  which,  but  the  other  day,  I  left  glequn* 
in  the  primeval  silence  of  nature,  in  the  recesses  of  a  vast  wilderoes; 
and  I  felt  that  there  is  a  grandeur  and  a  majesty  in  this  irroaudUe 
onward  march  of  a  rai^,  cre;ited,  as  I  believe,  and  elected,  to  posnn 
and  people  a  Continent,  which  belong  to  few  other  objects,  either  of 
the  moral  or  material  world. 

We  may  become  so  much  accustomed  to  such  things  that  ther  flhall 
make  as  little  impression  upon  our  minds  as  the  glories  of  the  Heavens 
above  as;  but,  looking  on  them,  lately,  as  with  the  eye  of  the  stnnger, 
I  felt,  what  a  recent  English  traveller  is  said  to  have  remarked,  tbat, 
far  from  being  without  poetry,  as  some  have  vainly  alleged,  onr  whole 
country  is  one  great  poem.  Sir,  it  is  so ;  and  if  there  be  a  man  that 
can  think  of  what  is  doing,  in  all  parts  of  this  most  blessed  of  all 
lands,  to  embellish  and  advance  it,  —  who  can  contemplate  that  living 
mtiss  of  intelligence,  activity  and  improvement,  as  it  rolls  on,  in  it« 
sure  and  steady  progress,  to  the  uttermost  extremities  of  the  West,— 
who  can  see  scenes  of  savage  desolation  transformed,  almost  with  t'le 
suddenness  of  enchantment,  into  those  of  fruitfulncss  and  beaatv, 
crowned  with  flourishing  cities,  filled  with  the  noblest  of  all  popda* 
tions,  —  if  there  be  a  man,  I  Siiy,  that  can  witness  all  this,  pessing 
under  his  very  eyes,  without  feeling  his  heart  beat  high,  avi  his 
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imagiDEtion  wanned  and  transported  by  it,  be  eore,  Sir,  that  tbe 
vaptares  of  song  exist  not  for  him ;  he  would  listen  in  vain  to  Tasso  or 
CSamoens,  telling  a  tale  of  the  wars  of  knights  and  crusaders,  or  of  the 
diBCOTeiy  and  conquest  of  another  hemisphere. 


JM.  IN  riVOB  OV  PR06ECUTINO  THE  WAB,  1818.— Acnry  Claf. 

Whin  the  administration  was  striving,  by  the  operation  of  peaceful 
■leasnres,  to  bring  Great  Britain  back  to  a  sense  of  justice,  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  opposition  were  for  old-fashioned  war.  And,  now  they 
have  got  old-fashioned  war,  their  sensibilities  are  cruelly  shocked,  and 
all  their  sjrmpathies  lavished  upon  the  harmless  inhabitants  of  the 
adjoining  Provinces.  What  docs  a  state  of  war  present  ?  The  united 
energies  of  one  People  arrayed  against  the  combined  energies  of 
another ;  a  conflict  in  which  each  party  aims  to  inflict  all  the  injury 
it  can,  by  sea  and  land,  upon  the  territories,  property,  and  citizens' 
of  the  other,  —  subject  only  to  the  rules  of  mitigated  war,  practised 
by  civilized  Nations.  The  Gentlemen  would  not  touch  the  continental 
provinces  of  the  enemy ;  nor,  I  presume,  for  the  same  reason,  her  pos- 
aessions  in  the  West  Lidies.  .  The  same  humane  spirit  would  spare  the 
aeamen  and  soldiers  of  the  enemy.  The  sacred  person  of  his  Majesty 
must  not  be  attacked,  for  the  learned  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong. 
Indeed,  Sir,  I  know  of  no  person  on  whom  we  may  make  war,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  honorable  Gentlemen,  but  Mr.  Stephen,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  orders  in  council,  or  the  board  of  admiralty, 
who  authorize  and  regulate  the  practice  of  impressment ! 

The  disasters  of  the  war  admonish  us,  we  are  told,  of  the  necessity 
of  terminating  the  contest.  If  our  achievements  by  land  have  been 
less  splendid  than  those  of  our  intrepid  seamen  by  water,  it  is  not 
bectfuse  the  American  soldier  is  less  bravo.  On  the  one  element, 
organization,  disciplme,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  duties, 
exist,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  their  men.  On  the  other,  almost 
everything  is  yet  to  be  acquired.  We  have,  however,  the  consolation 
that  our  country  abounds  with  the  richest  materials,  and  that  in  no 
mstance,  when  engaged  in  action,  have  our  arms  been  tarnished. 

An  honorable  peace  is  attainable  only  by  an  efficient  war.  My 
plan  would  be,  to  call  out  the  ample  resources  of  the  country,  give 
them  a  judicious  direction,  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
strike  wherever  we  can  reach  the  enemy,  at  sea  or  on  land,  and  negoti- 
ate the  terms  of  a  peace  at  Quebec  or  at  Halifax.  We  are  told  that 
England  is  a  proud  and  lofty  Nation,  which,  disdaining  to  wait  for 
danger,  meets  it  half  way.  Haughty  as  she  is,  we  once  triumphed 
over  her ;  and,  if  we  do  not  listen  to  the  councils  of  timidity  and  despair, 
we  shall  again  prevail.  In  such  a  cause,  with  the  aid  of  Providence, 
we  must  come  out  crowned  with  success ;  but,  if  we  fail,  let  us  &il  like 
men,  —  lash  ourselves  to  our  gallant  tars,  and  expire  together  in  one 
oommon  struggle,  fighting  for  f&kb  trade  and  skamsn's  kiqhts  ! 
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Mi.  DBTBIfCX  <»  jnVBaOV,  ISia.  —  H^itfy  CI 

Nkzt  to  the  notice  which  the  oppomtion  ha^  Bmxid  ttself  called  ^^^ 
to  beetow  apon  the  French  emperor,  a  diadng^iidiad  eltiiieai  af  Viipi^fi 
ibrmeiiy  President  of  the  United  Statea,  has  nef«r  for  a  u^n 
to  receive  their  kindest  and  most  respectful  attentioii.     An 
g^thunan  from  Mnasaohmetta,  of  whom  I  &m  aorrj  to  sajr.  it 
neosHarv  for  me,  in  the  coarse  of  my  remaxkB,  io  take  foi 
baa  alinded  to  lum  in  a  remarkable  manucn     Natber  hh 
from  public  ofllce,  his  eminoni  servio^,  dot  hjs  Mlr&tioud  a^  caS^  J 
exem|A  this  patriot  from  the  ooane  tssuolts  of  party  nuilevoiesttw* 
No,  Sir !    In  1801,  he  snatched  from  the  rude  h^d  of  osurpitioii  ^ 
violated  Oonstitation  of  hb  coontry,  —  arid  thai  is  hm  exitne. 
served  that  instrument,  in  form,  and  sabetuiioe,  and  epiiit^ 
inheritance  for  generations  to  come, — aud  for  ihts  be  ean  never 
given.    How  vain  aud  impotent  is  part^  mg^,  directed  ti^iinvt  gui^fat' 
man !    He  is  not  more  elevated  by  his  loi\y  resldenoe,  upon  the  mmt 
mit  of  his  own  favorite  mountain,  than  ba  is  lifted,  by  tbe  BeT«fiiiy« 
his  mind  and  the  consciousness  of  a  well-gpent  It^  above  the  mi% 
iiant  passions  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  diij.     No  S  his  owh  h^M 
Monticcllo  in  not  less  moved  by  the  stonns  that  beat  against  its  sidtt, 
than  is  this  illustrious  man,  by  the  bowlings  of  the  whole  British  pack, 
let  loose  from  the  Essex  kennel !      When  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
liavc  been  compelled  to  allude  shall  have  mingled  his  dust  with  that  of 
his  abused  ancMisiors,  —  when  be  shall  have  bSen  consigned  to  oblivioo, 
or,  if  he  lives  at  all,  shall  live  only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  oe^ 
tain  junto,  —  the  name  of  Jefferson  will  be  hailed  with  gratitude,  he 
memory  honored  and  cherished  as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties 
of  the  People,  and  the  period  of  his  administration  will  be  looked  bad 
to  as  one  of  the  happiest  and  brightest  epochs  of  American  histoiy ! 


udevoiesttw* 
upatioiidC 


160.  MILTTART  INSUBORDINATION,  1819.  — Henry  Clof. 

We  are  fighting  a  great  moral  battle,  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  our 
country,  but  of  all  mankind.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  in  fixed 
attention  upon  us.  One,  and  the  largest  portion  of  it,  is  gazing  with 
contempt,  with  jealousy,  and  with  envy ;  the  other  portion,  with  hope. 
with  confidence,  and  with  affection.  Everywhere  the  black  dood  of 
le<^tiinacy  is  suspended  over  the  world,  save  only  one  bright  q)Ot| 
wiiich  breaks  out  from  the  political  hemisphere  of  the  West,  to  en- 
lighten, and  animate,  and  gladden,  the  human  heart  Obscure  that 
by  the  downfall  of  liberty  here,  and  all  mankind  are  enshrouded  in  t 
pall  of  universal  darkness.  To  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  belongs  the  lugh 
privilege  of  transmitting,  unimpsdred,  to  posterity,  the  lair  charactor 
and  liberty  of  our  country.  Do  you  expect  to  execute  this  high  trus^ 
by  tramplin>7,  or  suffering  to  be  trampled  down,  law,  justice,  the  Oon- 
Biitution,  and  the  rights  of  the  People  ?  by  exhibiting  examples  of 
iuliumunity,  and  cruelty,  and  ambition  ?  When  the  minions  of  desoou 
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10m  heard,  in  Europe,  of  the  seizure  of  Pensacola,  how  did  thej 
chuckle,  and  chide  the  admirers  of  our  institutions,  tauntingly  pointing 
to  the  demonstration  of  a  spirit  of  injustice  and  aggrandizement  made 
by  our  country,  in  the  midst  of  an  amicable  negotiation !  Behold, 
Mtid  they,  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  constantly  reproaching  Kings  ! 
You  saw  how  those  admirers  were  astoundod  and  hung  their  heads. 
You  saw,  too,  when  that  illustrious  man  who  presides  over  us  adopted 
his  pacific,  moderate,  and  just  course,  how  they  once  more  lifted  up 
their  heads,  with  exultation  and  delight  beaming  in  their  countenances. 
And  you  saw  how  those  minions  themselves  were  finally  compelled  to 
unite  in  the  general  praises  bestowed  upon  our  Government.  Beware 
how  yon  fi)rfeit  this  exalted  character  !  Beware  how  you  give  a  fatal 
sanction,  in  this  infant  period  of  our  republic,  scarcely  yet  two-score 
Tears  old,  to  military  insubordination  !  Remember  that  Greece  had 
her  Alexander,  Rome  her  Cscsar,  England  her  Cromwell,  France  her 
Bonaparte ;  and  that,  if  we  would  escape  the  rock  on  which  they  split, 
we  must  avoid  their  errors. 

I  hope  gentlemen  will  deliberately  survey  the  awfiil  isthmus  on 
which  we  stand.  They  may  bear  down  all  opposition ;  they  may  even 
vote  the  General*  the  public  thanks ;  they  may  carry  him  triumph- 
antly through  this  House.  But,  if  they  do,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
it  will  be  a  triumph  of  the  principle  of  insubordination,  a  triumph  of 
the  military  over  the  civil  authority,  a  triumph  over  the  powers  of  this 
House,  ^  triumph  over  the  Constitution  of  the  land.  And  I  pray  most 
devoutly  to  Heaven,  that  it  may  not  prove,  in  its  ultimate  efifects  and 
oonsequenoes,  a  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  the  People ! 


167.  THE  NOBLEST  PUBLIC  VIRTUE,  1841.  — Fcnry  Clay. 

There  is  a  sort  of  courage,  which,  I  frankly  confess  it,  I  do  not 
possess, — a  boldness  to  which  I  dare  not  aspire,  a  valor  which  I  cannot 
covet.     I  cannot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  and  hap- 

finess  of  my  country.  That,  I  cannot, — I  have  not  the  courage  to  do. 
cannot  interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be  invested  —  a  power 
conferred,  not  for  my  personal  benefit,  nor  for  my  aggrandizement,  but 
for  my  country's  good  —  to  check  her  onward  march  to  greatness  and 
glory.  I  have  not  courage  enough.  I  am  too  cowardly  for  that.  I 
would  not,  I  dare  not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  threat,  lie  down,  and 
pkce  my  body  across  the  path  that  leads  my  country  to  prosperity  and 
happiness.  This  is  a  sort  of  courage  widely  different  from  that  which 
a  man  may  display  in  his  private  conduct  and  personal  relations.  Per- 
sonal or  private  courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that  higher  and  nobler 
courage  which  prompts  the  patriot  to  ofier  himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
to  his  country's  good. 

Apprehensions  of  the  imputation  of  the  want  of  firmness  sometimes 
bnpel  us  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts.      It  is  the  greatest 

*  General  Jaokson. 
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oopnge  to  be  abk  to  bew  die  inprtirt^ 

pride^  ^ruiij,  egotiem,  ao  nneiniaHit  end  dbmm  fa 

Tieee  wbiob  perteke  of  tbe-ohenotar  of  erim^  in  tlM 

aibin.  TbennfinrtaiiateviotimoftlMee, 

Htlle,  pettf,  oontemptibk  oizde  of  hie  own 

tbooc^le  ere  witbdnwn  ftom  hie 

eietenoj,  faie  fimmeBB,  himeelf !    The  Ej(^  ika  eiatead,  Ifae 

emotkns  of  a  peirkitiBm  wfakl^  aoeiing  tovreide  Hm^ 

all  meen,  low,  or  aelfieh  tbioga,  and  ia  afaaDibed  bjr  ana 

ing  tbonn^t  dT  the  oood  and  the  g^ory  of  000% 

m  Ilia  impinetraUe  boaoDL  That  petriolam 

ationa  from  the  inunortal  (}od,  and,  ksring  aft  en 

beloir  ell  leaBor,  ffrovelliiigy  penxmel  intereata  and 

and  pranmta  to  dnda  of  eeunnoriifeei  of  talor,  of 

deeth  itadf, — that  ie  pafalk  virtoB ;  theft  fa  liM 

of  all  pofalio  Yirtoea ! 

UB.  TBk  XXFUNOnO  BBNILIIIUni,  IBW.- 

The  Senate  hvrlng,  in  18S4,  pMMd  rMohitiou  to  tte  Hfcet  fh^ 

Mamned  and  exercised  powers  not  granted  bjr  the  OonstitiiUoD,  notloe  wae  0wm  ef  »  i 

to  expunge  the  sainef  which  motion  was  taken  }ap  and  carried  in  1887,  wbea  tlie  ■■>iJ""Mj  tf  ei 
Senate  was  of  a  different  party  complexion. 

What  patriotio  purpose  is  to  be  aooomplished  by  thia  <wT>w»g«ig 
rcflolation  ?  Can  you  make  that  not  to  be  which  has  been  ?  Uu  joa 
eradicate  from  memory  and  from  history  the  fact  that,  in  March,  l&i, 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the  resohitioB 
which  excites  your  enmity  ?  Is  it  your  vain  and  wicked  oljeet  to 
arrogate  to  yourselves  that  power  of  annihilating  the  past  whidi  ha 
been  denied  to  Omnipotence  itself?  Do  you  intend  to  thrust  joor 
hands  into  our  hearts,  and  to  pluck  out  the  deeply-rooted  conTictHBi 
which  are  there?  Or,  is  it  your  design  merely  to  stigmatnaai? 
You  cannot  stigmatize  us ! 

*<  Ne*er  yet  did  baae  diBhonor  blur  oar  name.** 

Standing  securely  up^  our  conscious  rectitude,  and  bearing  aloft  die 
shield  of  ^6»  Constitution  o^^r  cQ^try,  your  puny  efibrts  are  impo- 
tent., and  we  defy  all  your  power ! 
But  why  should  J  detiun  the  Senate,  or  needlessly  waste  my  bnaSh 
'     in  fruitless  exertions  ?     The  decree  has  gone  forth.      It  is  one  of 
urgency,  too.    The  deed  is  to  be  done,  —  that  foul  deed,  whidi,  hka 
•  th^  stain  on  the  hands  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  all  Ocean's  waten  wiD 
never  wash  out.     Proceed,  then,  to  the  noble  work  which  lies  heibn 
you ;  and,  like  other  skilRil  ^z(§blltioners,  do  it  quickly.     And,  when 
you  have  perpetrate^.tfTgo  home  to  the  People,  and  tell  them  wfant 
g[orious  hpni^  you  have  achieved  for  our  common  country.   Tell  theai 
^  ^A     Saft  i^u^ave  extinguished  one  of  the  brightest  and  purest  li^ta  tbi 
-^^       ever  burnt  at  the  altar  of  civil  liberty.      Tell  them  that  yoa  haw 
^  silenced  one  of  the  noblest  batteries  that  ever  thundered  in  def^ice  of 
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the  Gonstitatioii,  and  ihat  yoa  have  bravely  spiked  the  oannon.  TeU 
thorn  thai,  heooeforward,  no  matter  what  daring  or  outrageous  act  any 
President  may  perform,  yoa  have  forever  hermetically  sealed  the  mouth 
of  the  Senate.  Tell  them  that  he  may  fearlessly  assume  what  power 
he  pleases,  —  snatch  from  its  lawful  custody  the  Public  Purse,  com- 
mand a  military  detachment  to  enter  the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  overawe 
OonsreBS,  trample  down  the  Constitution,  and  raze  every  bulwark  of 
freedom,  — but  that  the  Senate  must  stand  mute,  in  silent  submission, 
mud  not  dare  to  lift  an  opposing  voice ;  that  it  must  wait  untit  a  House 
of  Representatives,  humbled  and  subdued  like  itself,  and  a  majority  of 
it  composed  of  the  partisans  of  the  President,  shall  prefer  articles  of 
impeachment.  Tell  them,  finally,  that  you  have  restored  the  glorious 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance ;  and,  when  you  have 
told  them  this,  if  the  People  do  not  sweep  you  from  your  places  with 
their  indignation,  I  have  yet  to  learn  the  character  of  American  free- 
men ! 

lOB.   ON  BEGOONIZINa  THE  INDBPENDENCE  OF  QBEEOE,  192L—CUV. 

Are  we  so  low,  so  base,  so  despicable,  that  we  may  not  express  our 
horror,  articulate  our  detestation,  of  the  most  brutal  and  atrocious  war 
that  ever  stained  earth,  or  shocked  high  Heaven,  with  the  ferocious  deeds 
of  a  brutal  soldiery,  set  on  by  the  clergy  and  followers  of  a  &natical  and 
inimical  religion,  rioting  in  excess  of  blood  and  butchery,  at  the  mere 
details  of  which  the  heart  sickens  ?  If  the  great  mass  of  Christendom  can 
look  coolly  and  calmly  on,  while  all  this  is  perpetrated  on  a  Christian 
People,  in  their  own  vicinity,  in  their  very  presence,  let  us,  at  least, 
show  that,  in  this  distant  extremity,  there  is  still  some  sensibility  and 
sympathy  for  Christian  wrongs  and  sufferings;  that  there  are  still 
feelings  which  can  kindle  into  indignation  at  the  oppression  of  a  Peo- 
ple endeared  to  us  by  every  ancient  recollection,  and  every  modem  tie 
But,  Sir,  it  is  not  first  and  chiefly  for  Greece  that  I  wish  to  see  this 
measure  adopted.  It  will  give  them  but  little  aid,  —  that  aid  purely 
of  a  moral  kind.  It  is,  indeed,  soothing  and  solacing,  in  distress,  to 
hoar  the  accents  of  a  friendly  voice.  We  know  this  as  a  People. 
Bat,  Sir,  it  is  principally  and  mainly  for  America  herself,  for  the  credit 
and  character  of  our*  common  country,  that  I  hope  to  see  this  resolu- 
tion pass     it  is  for  our  own  unsullied  name  that  I  feel. 

What  appearance.  Sir,  on  the  page  of  history,  would  a  record  like 
this  make :  — "  In  tiie  month  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  1824,  while  all  European  Christendom  beheld  with  cold, 
unfeeling  apathy  the  unexampled  wrongs  and  inexpressible  misery  of 
Christian  Greece,  a  proposition  was  made  in  the  Congress  of  ike 
United  States,  —  almost  the  sole,  the  last,  the  greatest  repository 
of  human  hope  and  of  human  freedom,  the  representatives  of  a  Nation 
^pablc  of  bringing  into  the  field  a  million  of  bayonets,  — while  the 
freemen  of  that  Nation  were  spontaneously  expressing  its  deep-ton(>d 
feeling,  its  fervent  prayer,  for  Grecian  success ;  while  the  whole  Con* 
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linent  iTM  nmnff ,  bj  ODO  rimultuieoiiB  1 
mwplioatinff  md  inyoking  the  aid  of  Heimn  to  BpuiOnoo^mii 
invigorate  her  arms;  whUe  temples  andaenaAa-hoiiaoi  wen  aUnMut 
ing  wiUi  one  bo^  of  geiieroiia  Bjmpathy;  — in  the  jmst  of  ovU 
aiSSaTioar, — that  Saviour  alike  of  Ghristuui  Chmeoe  and  of  i 
proposition  was  offered  in  the  Ameriean  Oongran,  to  send  ft 
to  Ureeoe,  to  inquire  into  her  state  and  oonutiooy  with  u& 
ofour  good  wishes  and  our  sympattues; — and  it  was  njactod! "  fli 
home,  if  jon  dare, — go  home,  if  yon  ean, — to  your  ooofltituenl^  oltdl 
them  that  von  voted  it  down!  Meet,  if  yoa  dare,  the  appaffimoM* 
tenances  of  those  who  sent  yon  here,  and  tdl  them  tlat  joa  Aiak 
ftom  the  declaration  of  your  own  sendments ;  that*  joa  flaaaot  d 
how,  but  that  some  unknown  dread,  some  indeaoribaUe  appnhnrii^ 
some  indefinable  danger,  affrighted  you ;  that  the  meeU'ea  of  eaMlHb 
and  crowns,  and  crescents,  gleamed  before  yoo,  and  alanned  joa;  ai 
that  you  suppressed  all  the  noble  feelings  prompted  by  religioii,  hrJb 
erty,  by  National  independence,  and  by  humanity !  I  oanaot  ona 
myself  to  believe  that  sndli  will  be  the  Ming  of  a  aBajorilj  cf  Aa 
Bouse. 

♦ 

170.  OX  THE  PROSPECT  OF  WAR,  1811.— JoAn  C.Calkoun,    Borm,  178S ;  tfM,  UM. 

We  are  told  of  the  danger  of  war.  We  are  ready  to  acknowkd^ 
its  hazard  and  misfortune,  but  I  cannot  think  that  we  have  any  eztian> 
dinary  danger  to  apprehend,  —  at  least,  none  to  warrant  an  aoqoieB- 
ccnc5e  in  the  injuries  we  have  received.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  ao 
war  would  be  less  dangerous  to  internal  peace,  or  the  safety  of  ^ 
country. 

In  speaking  of  Canada,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  introduced  As 
name  of  Montgomery  with  much  feeling  and  interest.  Sir,  there  ii 
danger  in  that  name  to  the  gentleman's  argument.  It  is  sacred  to 
heroism !  It  is  indignant  of  submission  I  It  calls  our  memory  fasek 
to  the  time  of  our  Revolution, —  to  the  Congress  of  1774  and  1775. 
Suppose  a  speaker  of  that  day  had  risen  and  urged  all  the  arguments 
which  wo  have  heard  on  this  occasion :  had  told  that  (Congress,  "  Yoor 
contest  is  about  the  right  of  laying  a  tax ;  the  at^mpt  on  Canada  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  the  war  will  bo  expensive ;  daiiger  and  deyastfr- 
tion  will  overspread  our  country,  and  the  power  of  Great  Britain  is 
irresistible  "  ?  With  what  sentiment,  think  you,  would  such  doctrines 
have  been  receivctl  ?  Happy  for  us,  they  had  no  force  at  that  period 
of  our  country  *8  glory.  Ha^l  such  been  acted  on,  this  hall  would  never 
have  witnessed  a  groat  People  convened  to  deliberate  for  the  genenl 
good ;  a  jriighty  Empire,  with  prouder  prospects  than  any  Nation  the 
sun  ever  shone  on,  would  not  have  risen  in  the  West.  No !  we  would 
have  been  vile,  subjected  Colonies ;  governed  by  that  imperious  rod 
which  Britain  holds  over  her  distant  Provinces. 

The  Gentleman  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  what  he  calls  our  hatred 
to  England.     He  asks.  How  can  we  hate  the  country  of '  fjodce,  of 
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Newton,  Hampden  and  Chatham ;  a  country  having  the  game  langoage 
and  ciLstoms  with  ourselves,  and  descended  from  a  common  ancestry  ? 
Sir,  the  laws  of  human  kfiections  are  steady  and  uniform.  If  we  have 
80  much  to  attach  us  to  that  country,  powerful,  indeed,  must  be  the 
canae  which  has  overpowered  it  Yes,  Sir ;  there  is  a  cause  strong 
mough.  Not  that  oeoult,  coib*tly  affection  which  he  has  supposed  to 
be  entertained  for  France ;  but  continued  and  unprovoked  insult  and 
injury,  —  a  cause  so  manifest,  that  the  Gentleman  had  to  exert  much 
ingenuity  to  overlook  it.  But,  in  his  eager  admiration  of  that  coun- 
try, he  has  not  been  sufficiently  guarded  in  his  argument  Has  he 
reflected  on  the  cause  of  that  admiration  ?  Has  he  examined  the  rea- 
fons  of  our  high  regard  for  her  Chatham  ?  It  is  his  ardent  patriot^ 
ism ;  his  heroic  courage,  which  could  not  brook  the  least  insult  or 
injury  offered  to  his  country,  but  thought  that  her  interest  and  honor 
CNight  to  be  vindicated,  be  the  hazard  and  ex[>ense  what  they  might. 
I  hope,  when  we  are  called  on  to  admire,  we  shall  also  be  asked  to 
imitate.  ^ 

-^ ^^» 

171.  AGAINST  THE  FORCE  BILL,  1833.  —  John  C.  Calhoun. 

It  is  said  thaji  the  bill  ought  to  pass,  because  the  law  must  be 
enforced.  Ute  law  must  he  enforced!  The  imperial  edict  mtist  he 
executed  !  It  is  under  such  sophistry,  couched  in  general  terms,  with- 
out looking  to  the  limitations  which  must  ever  exist  in  the  practical 
exercise  of  power,  that  the  most  cruel  and  despotic  acts  ever  have  been 
covered.  It  wad  such  sophistry  as  this  that  cast  Daniel  into  the  lions' 
den,  and  the  three  Innocents  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Under  the  same 
■ophistry  the  bloody  edicts  of  Nero  and  Caligula  were  executed.  The 
law  must  he  enforced!  Yes,  the  act  imposing  the  tea- tax  "  mtist  be 
executed."  This  was  the  very  argument  which  impelled  Lord  North 
and  his  administration  in  that  mad  career  which  forever  separated  us 
from  the  British  Crown.  Under  a  similar  sophistry,  "  that  religion 
most  be  protected,"  how  many  massacres  have  been  perpetrated,  and 
kow  many  martyrs  have  been  tied  to  the  stake !  What !  acting  on 
this  vague  abstraction,  are  you  prepared  to  enforce  a  law,  without  con- 
Bering  whether  it  be  just  or  unjust,  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 

»nal  ?  Will  you  collect  money  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  is 
wanted  ?  He  who  earns  the  money,  who  digs  it  from  the  earth 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  has  a  just  title  to  it,  against  the  universe. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  touch  it  without  his  consent,  except  his  govern- 
ment, and  that  only  to  the  extent  of  its  legitimate  wants ;  —  to  take 
more  is  robbery ;  and  you  propose  by  this  bill  to  enforce  robbery  by 
murder.  Yes !  to  this  result  you  must  come,  by  this  miserable  sopt 
istry,  this  vague  abstrattion  of  enforcing  the  law,  without  a  regard  to 
the  fact  whether  the  law  be  just  or  unjust,  constitutional  or  unconsti- 
tutionul ! 

In  the  same  spirit  we  are  told  tliat  the  Union  must  be  preserved, 
without  regard  to  the  means.  And  how  is  it  proposed  to  preserve  tha 
21 
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no!   Yon  oftnnot  keep  the  Sliiai  united  in  1 

enl  bonds  br  fi>roe.    Hm  reieon  ilad  flom  oar  bovden  t    Bamm 

eoMod  to  r^(90t?    It  is  midnaM  to  sqppoM  that  Om  Unfanonh 

pnsemd  bj  force.    I  teU  rat,  j^HaMj,  that  tha  KD.  Aodd  it j 

ouiaot  be  enforoed.    It  will  pnm  onlj  a  Uot  i^hd  3 

a  feproach  to  the  jear,  and  a  diegraoe  to  the  Amc 

npett  that  it  will  not  be  exeonted ;  it  will  noae  the  4 

the  People,  and  opea  their  e^  to  the  a^pvoaek  of  < 

ooimtiy  has  sunk  into  aTuioe  \nA  politMsal  eovn^il 

nodiing  can  aitmee  it  but  eome  uaaauie  oa  Hm  part  of  1 

meat,  of  Mj  and  madnesB,  eoflh  as  that  noiir  1 
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TncBi  WB8  a  time,  in  the  better  daji  of  the  Bopoblie^  iriin.  tp  dhv 
what  ought  to  be  done,  was  to  insure  the  adopticm  of  the  uiuawir 
Those  days  have  passed  away,  I  fear,  forever.  A  power  has  liaea  n 
ia  the  Government  greater  than  the  People  themamvea,  ^^t^^^a^^^  Jt 
many,  and  various,  and  powerM  interests,  oombined  into  one  bm^ 
and  held  together  by  the  cohesive  power  of  the  vast  aorplns  ia  tia 
Itanks.  Tliis  mighty  combination  will  be  exposed  to  any  ohaM;  ai 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  such  is  its  influence,  no  measore  to  whisk  it  ii 
opposed  can  become  a  law,  however  expedient  and  neoesnrj;  aadtlat 
the  public  money  will  remain  in  their  possesnon,  to  be  disposed  o^  aot 
as  the  public  interest,  but  as  theirs,  may  dictate.  Hie  time,  isM, 
seems  fast  approaching,  when  no  law  can  pass,  nor  any  honor  can  beooi- 
ferred,  from  tlie  Chief  Magistrate  to  the  tide-waiter,  withont  the  aooS 
of  this  powerful  and  interested  combination,  whidi  is  steadOy  beooonif 
the  Grovernmcnt  itself,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  ajathority  of  iSk 
People.  Nay,  I  fear  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  I  knk  with 
anxiety  to  the  fate  of  thi^  measure,  as  the  test  whether  we  are  or  aoi 

If  nothing  should  be  done,  -^  if  the- money  which  justly  bekaui  to 
the  People  bo  lutl  where  it  is,  with  the  numy  and  overwhejining  o^e^ 
tions  to  it, — the  fact  will  prove  that  a  great  and  radical  change  hM  beea 
effected ;  tlmt  the  Government  is  subverted ;  that  the  authontT  of  the 
People  is  supj»rcssed  by  a  union  of  the  banks  and  the  Exeoattve,— i 
union  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Choit^  and  StitB, 
against  which  the  Coastitution  has  so  jealously  guarded.  It  woold  be 
the  announcement  of  a  state  of  things,  from  which,  it  is  to  be  ftwad, 
there  can  be  no  recovery,  —  a  state  of  boundless  oormptkm,  and  the 
lowest  ana  oo^sest  su1)serviency.  It  seems  to  be  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence that,  with  the  exception  of  these,  a  People  may  recover  ftooi 
any  other  evil.  Piracy,  robbery,  and  violence  of  every  desoriptioo 
may,  as  history  proves,  be  succeeded  by  virtae,  patriotism,  and  aatioo 
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wi  greatnesB ;  but  where  is  the  example  to  be  foand  of  a  degenerate, 
eormpt,  and  saheenrient  People,  who  have  ever  recovered  their  virtue 
mud  patriotism  ?  Their  doom  has  ever  been  the  lowest  state  of  ifretch- 
admsi  and  misery:  scorned,  trodden  down,  and  obliterated  forever 
ftoni  the  list  of  nations !  May  Heaven  grant  that  such  may  never  be 
our  doom! 


173.    UBBRTT  THE  HEED  OV  INTELLIOENOE,  1848.  -^Jokn  C.  Calhoun. 

SoCDETT  can  no  more  exist  without  Government,  in  one  form  or 
BOoUier,  than  man  without  society.  It  is  the  political,  then,  which 
indhides  the  social,  that  is  his  natural  state.  It  is  the  one  for  which 
Ids  Creator  formed  him,  into  which  he  is  impelled  irresistibly,  and  in 
whidi  only  his  race  can  exist,  and  all  his  faculties  be  inlly  developed. 
Sudi  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  any,  the  worst  form  of  (Govern- 
ment, is  better  than  anarchy ;  and  that  individual  liberty,  or  freedom, 
most  be  subordinate  to  whatever  power  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
society  affainst  anarchy  within,  or  destruction  from  without ;  for  the 
ttfetyand  well-being  of  society  are  as  paramount  to  individual  liberty, 
as  tl^  safety  and  wdl-being  of  the  race  is  to  that  of  individuals ;  and, 
in  the  aame  proportion,  the  power  necessary  for  the  safety  of  society 
fa  paramount  to  individual  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  Government  has 
DO  ri|^t  to  control  individual  liberl^,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  the 
nlety  and  well-bdng  of  society,  ^ch  is  the  boundary  which  separ- 
«tflB  the  power  of  Government,  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  or  sub- 
ject, in  Ihe  political  state,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  the  natural  state 
of  man,  —  the  only  one  in  which  his  race  can  exist,  and  the  one  in 
which  he  is  bom,  lives,  and  dies. 

It  follows,  from  all  this,  that  the  quantum  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  and  of  liberty  on  that  of  individuals,  instead  of  being 
equal  in  all  cases,  must,  necessarily,  be  very  unequal  among  different 
people,  aooording  to  their  different  conditions.  For,  just  in  proportion 
as  a  Fsoi^e  are  ignorant,  stupid,  debased,  corrupt,  exposed  to  violenoe 
within  imd  danger  without,  the  power  necessary  for  Government  to 
poasesB,  in  order  to  preserve  society  against  anarchy  and  destruction, 
becomes  greater  and  greater,  and  individual  liberty  less  and  less,  until 
the  lowest  condition  is  reached,  when  absolute  and  despotic  power  b&* 
oomes  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  individual  liberty 
cztanct.  So,  on  the  contrary,  just  as  a  People  rise  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  the  more  perfectly  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Gh)vernment,  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  oidered,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  administered,  and  the  less  the 
tendency  to  violenoe  and  disorder  within  and  danger  from  abroad, 
the  power  necessary  for  Government  becomes  less  and  less,  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  greater  and  greater.  Instead,  then,  of  all  men  having 
the  same  right  to  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  claimed  by  those  who 
hold  that  they  are  all  bom  free  and  equal,  liberty  is  the  noble  and 
highest  reward  bestowed  on  mental  and  moral  development,  combined 
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:  ^th  favoraUe  ciroimmtaiioeB.    Insteid,  tiien,  of  Ubetty  and  ^/fAj 

I  hemg  born  with  man, —  instead  of  all  men,  and  aUidanes  and  dnri^ 

ji  tions,  being  equally  entitled  to  them,  —  thev  are  lugh  prnea  to  ben; 

•,  and  are,  in  their  most  peiftct  state,  not  odIj  the  hu^est  nmaid  te 

^  be  bestowed  on  our  race,  hat  the  most  difficiitt  to  be  w«|fli 

when  won,  the  most  difficult  to  be  proservod. 


174.    POPULAR  IlfTIRKI  IN  KLBCnOini— Om.  Mg^D^0t. 

a«Mve  MeDalBe.  a  dlitiagalslied  dtteii  of  Sooth  CwoHm,  i 
hoon,  nimI  entcrait  GongroM  in  Itll,  where  bt  galiMil  ftmt  nprn 
af  glocuUiw  wm  paniomita  and  impknooi.    HedkdlalUL 

Wb  have  been  frequently  told  that  the  fiimier  ahoold  attond  toUi 
dough,  and  the  mechanio  to  his  handicraft,  durinff  the  raniMi  ftrAi 
PtesidenoY.  Sir,  a  more  dangerous  doctrine  oooTd  not  be  inoahiiiL 
If  there  is  any  spectacle  from  the  contemplation  of  wliidi  I  vsril 
shrink  with  peculiar  horror,  it  would  be  that  of  the  great  nasi  cf  tti 
American  People  sunk  into  a  profound  apathy  on  the  sahjaeC  of  A« 
higher  political  interests.  Such  a  spectacle  would  be  more  portenloa, 
to  th(^  eye  of  intelligent  patriotism,  than  all  the  monsters  of  the  euili. 
and  fiery  signs  of  the  Heavens,  to  the  eye  of  trembling  superstitioa 
If  the  People  could  be  indiflferent  to  the  fiite  of  a  contest  for  the  Pw- 
idency,  they  would  be  unworthy  of  freedom. 

**  Keep  the  People  quiet !  Peace  !  Peace  !  "  Such  are  the  wi» 
pers  by  which  the  People  are  to  be  lulled  to  sleep,  in  the  very  ciw 
of  their  highest  concerns.  Sir,  "you  make  a  solitude,  and  call  it 
peace ! "  Peace  ?  'T  is  death !  Take  away  all  interest  from  the  P»- 
pie  in  the  election  of  their  Chief  Ruler,  and  liberty  is  no  nsoit 
What,  Sir,  is  to  be  the  consequence  ?  If  the  People  do  not  elect  the 
President,  somebody  must.  There  is  no  special  Providence  to  decide 
the  question.  Who,  then,  is  to  make  the  election,  and  how  will  it 
operate  ?  Make  the  People  indifferent,  destroy  their  Intimate  inflo- 
ence,  and  you  communicate  a  morbid  violence  to  the  efforts  of  thoie 
who  are  ever  ready  to  assume  the  control  of  such  afiiirs,  the  merce- 
nary intriguers  and  interested  office-hunters  of  the  country.  Teil  me 
not,  Sic  of  popular  violence !  Show  me  a  hundred  political  fiictioD- 
ista,  —  men  who  look  to  the  election  of  a  President  as  a  means  of 
gratifying  their  high  or  their  low  ambition,  —  and  I  will  show  yon  the 
very  materials  for  a  mob,  ready  for  any  desperate  adventure,  connected 
with  their  common  fortunes.  The  People  can  have  no  such  motlres ; 
they  look  only  to  the  interest  and  glory  of  the  country. 

There  was  a  law  of  Athens,  which  subjected  every  citizen  to  pim- 
iflhment,  who  refused  to  take  sides  in  the  political  parties  which  divided 
the  llepuMic.  It  was  founded  in  the  deepest  wisdom.  The  ambitioas 
few  will  inevitably  acquire  the  ascendency,  in  the  conduct  of  haotn 
affiiirs, .if  the  patriotic  many,  the  People,  are  not  stimulated  an"! 
roused  to  a  proj)er  activity  and  effort  Sir,  no  Nation  on  earth  has 
ever  exerted  so  exteasive  an  influence  on  human  affiiirs  as  this  will 
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eertainlj  exercise,  if  we  preserve  our  glorious  system  of  Grovemment 
in  its  purity.  The  liberty  of  this  country  is  a  sacred  depository  —  a 
vestal  fire,  which  Providence  has  committed  to  us  for  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind.  It  is  the  world*s  last  hope.  Extinguish  it,  and  the 
earth  will  be  covered  with  eternal  darkness.  But  once  put  out  that 
fire,  and  I  **  know  not  where  is  the  Promethean  heat  which  can  that 
li^t  relume." 

176.    MIUTART  QUALIFICATIONS  DISTINCT   FROM  CIVIL,  1828.— JoAn  Sergeant 

It  has  been  maintiuned  that  the  genius  which  constitutes  a  great 
nulitary  man  is  a  very  high  quality,  and  may  be  equally  useful  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  the  field ;  that  it  has  a  sort  of  universality  eqimlly 
i^plicable  to  all  affairs.  We  have  seen,  undoubtedly,  instances  of 'a 
rare  and  wonderful  combination  of  civil  and  military  qualifications 
both  of  the  highest  order.  That  the  greatest  civil  qualifications  may 
be  feund  united  with  the  highest  military  talents,  is  what  no  one  will 
deny  who  thinks  of  Washington.  But  that  such  a  combination  is 
lare  and  extraordinary,  the  tame  of  Washington  sufficiently  attests. 
If  it  were  common,  why  was  he  so  illustrious  ? 

I  would  ask,  what  did  Cromwell,  with  all  his  military  genius,  do 
Ibr  England  ?  He  overthrew  the  Monarchy,  and  he  established  Die- 
tatorial  power  in  his  own  person.  And  what  happened  next  ?  An- 
other soldier  overthrew  the  Dictatorship,  and  restored  the  Monarchy. 
The  sword  effected  both.  Cromwell  made  one  revolution ;  and  Monk 
another.  And  what  did  the  People  of  England  gain  by  it? 
Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing  !  The  rights  and  liberties  of  English- 
men, as  they  now  exist,  were  settled  and  established  at  the  Revolution 
in  1688.  Now,  mark  the  difference !  By  whom  was  that  Revolu- 
tion begun  and  conducted?  Was  it  by  soldiers?  by  military 
genius  ?  by  the  sword  ?  No !  It  was  the  work  of  statesmen  and 
of  eminent  lawyers,  —  men  never  distinguished  for  military  exploits. 
The  faculty  — the  dormant  faculty  —  may  have  existed.  That  is  what 
no  one  can  affirm  or  deny.  But  it  would  have  been  thought  an 
absurd  and  extravagant  thing  to  propose,  in  reliance  upon  this  possible 
dormant  faculty,  that  one  of  those  eminent  statesmen  and  lawyers 
should  be  sent,  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  command  the 
English  forces  on  the  Continent ! 

Who  aclueved  the  freedom  and  the  independence  of  this  our  own 
country  ?  Washington  effected  much  in  the  field ;  but  where  were 
the  Franklins,  the  Adamses,  the  Hancocks,  the  Jeffersons,  and  the 
Lees,  —  the  band  of  sages  and  patriots,  whose  memory  we  revere  ? 
They  were  assembled  in  Council.  The  heart  of  the  Revolution  beat 
in  the  Hall  of  Congress.  There  was  the  power  which,  beginning 
with  appeals  to  the  King  and  to  the  British  Nation,  at  length  made 
an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  world,  and  consummated  the  Revolution 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  Washington  established 
with  meir  authority,  and,  bearing  their  commission,  supported  by 


au 


And  what  has  thk  band  of  patriolm  of 
ineoy  giTm  to  oa  I  Not  what  Cbaar  giTa  to 
well  gaie  to  ItogJand,  or  Napoleon  to  Franea:  thnj  MfeaUakalirv 
the  i^eat  prinoipka  of  oiTil,  pnliliBal,  and  lefipooi  ISnrtf^^wii 
atranc  fimndatioDa  on  whieh  they  hatn  hiAerto  atood.  Jkam  of 
haie  been  miHtarj  oi^iaoUy  in  Oonm  but  onn  any'OBa  day  ill 
it  IB  to  the  wisdom  of  sagea,  Wsshington  beu^  oaa^  wi  m 
indebted  fbr  the  signal  Uesaingii  we  enjoj  f 


ITS.  oraoaiziov  to  MneonBunann;  3au.^j 

All  the  evib  whioh  affliot  the  ooontiT  are  inqmted  to 
It  ia  Bud  to  be  owing  to  opposition  that  the  war  beoame  neei 
owing  to  opposition,  also,  that  it  haa  been  proaeeutol  irilk 
soooesB.  This,  Sir,  is  no  new  Btiain.  It  haa  heen  auff  a1 
timea.  It  is  the  constant  tnna  of  e?ery  weak  and  viekiad  adna^ 
tration.  ^  What  minister  ever  yet acknowledgad  that  Aaevik^iA 
Ml  on  his  ooontrj  were  the  neoeesarj  omseqiaeBoeB  of  boa  own  ■» 
pacitj,  his  own  folly,  or  his  own  oorraption  ?  What  puBBSiauf  cf 
political  power  ever  jet  failed  to  charge  the  misdiie&  remltiDg  fton 
his  own  measures  upon  those  who  had  uniformly  oppoeed  those  netf- 
ores?  The  people  of  the  United  States  may  web  remember  the 
administration  of  Lord  North.  He  lost  America  to  his  coontry,  yet 
he  could  find  pretences  fbr  throwing  the  odium  upon  his  oppoMDli 
Ho  could  throw  it  upon  those  who  had  fbrewamed  him  of  oob» 
quences,  and  who  had  opposed  him,  at  every  stage  of  his  disutiaa 
policy,  with  all  the  force  of  truth,  reason  and  talent.  It  was  notlui 
own  weakness,  his  own  ambition,  his  own  love  of  arlntrary  power,  tbit 
disaffected  the  Colonies.  It  was  not  the  Tea  Act,  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  that  severed  the  empire  of  Britain.  0,  no! 
It  was  owing  to  no  fault  of  Administration.  It  was  the  work  of 
Opposition.  It  was  the  impertinent  boldness  of  Chatham,  the  idk 
declamation  of  Fox,  the  unseasonable  sarcasm  of  Barr^  The&b  men, 
and  men  like  them,  would  not  join  the  minister  in  his  American  war. 
They  would  not  give  the  name  and  character  of  wisdom  to  what  thej 
believed  to  be  the  extreme  of  folly.  They  would  not  proDOonoe  thoK 
measures  just  and  honorable  which  their  principles  led  them  to  ooo- 
demn.  They  declared  the  minister's  war  to  be  wanton.  They  five- 
saw  its  end,  and  pointed  it  out  plainly,  both  to  the  minister  and  to  the 
country.  He  declared  their  opposition  to  be  selfish  and  fiiotious.  He 
persisted  in  his  course  ;  and  the  result  is  in  history. 

Important  as  I  deem  it,  Sir,  to  discuss,  on  all  proper  oocasioos,  the 
policy  of  the  measures  at  present  pursued,  it  is  still  more  important 
to  maintain  the  right  of  such  discussion  in  its  full  and  just  exteoi 
Sentiments  lately  spning  up,  and  now  growing  popular,  render  it 
necessary  to  Ite  explicit  on  this  point.  It  is  the  ancient  and  conetito- 
tional  right  of  this  people  to  canvass  public  measures,  and  the  merit! 
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'•f  publio  men.  It  10  a  home-bred  ri^t,  a  fireside  fr«yilege.  It  has 
«ver  been  enjoyed  in  every  hoose,  cottage  and  cabin,  in  the  Nation. 
It  18  not  to  be  drawn  into  oontroversy.  It  is  as  undoubted  as  the 
ik^  of  breathing  the  air  and  walking  on  the  earth.  Belonging  to 
private  life  as  a  right,  it  belongs  to  public  life  as  a  duty ;  and  it  is 
llie  last  duty  which  those  whose  representative  I  am  shall  find  me 
to  abandon.  This  high  constitutbnal  privilege  I  shall  defend  and 
exercise  within  this  House,  and  without  this  Hou^  and  in  all  places ; 
in  time  of  war,  in  tune  of  peace,  and  at  all  times.  •  Living,  I  will 
Msert  it ;  dying,  I  will  assert  it.;  and,  should  I  leave  no  other  legacy  to 
my  children,  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will  leave  them  the  inheritance 
of  free  principles,  and  the  example  of  a  manly,  independent,  and 
constitutional  defence  of  them ! 


177.  MORAL  FOBCI  AQAIM8T  PHT8IGAL,  Jah.  19, 18S.  —  ITeMer/ 

TsK  time  has  been.  Sir,  indeed,  when  fleets,  and  armies,  and  sub- 
■dies,  were  the  principal  reliances,  even  in  the  best  cause.  But,  hap- 
nOy  fi>r  mankind,  there  has  come  a  great  change  in  this  respect. 
Moral  causes  come  into  consideration,  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of 
Imowledge  is  advanced ;  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world 
is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency  over  mere  brutal  force.  It  is  already 
able  to  oppose  the  most  formidable  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
injustioe  and  oppression ;  and,  as  it  grows  more  intelligent,  and  more 
intense,  it  will  be  more  and  more  formidable.  It  may  be  silenced  by 
military  power,  but  it  cannot  be  conquered.  It  is  dastic,  irrepress- 
ible, a^  invulnerable  to  the  weapons  of  ordinary  warfare.  It  is  that 
impassable,  unextinguishable  enemy  of  mere  violence  and  arbitrary 
rule,  which,  like  Milton*s  angels, 

"  Vital  in  every  port, 
Oaonot,  bntbjr  ftnnihilatiiig,  die.'* 

Until  this  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  in  yam  for  power  to  talk 
either  of  triumphs  or  of  repose.  No  matter  what  fields  are  desolated, 
what  fortresses  surrendered,  wheMT  armies  subdued,  or  what  provinces 
overrun.  In  the  history  of  the  year  that  ha^  passed  by  us,  and  in 
the  instance  of  unhappy  Spain,  we  have  seen  ^e  vanity  of  all  tri- 
umphs, in  a  cause  which  violates  the  general  sense  of  justice  of  the 
civUiz(Ki  world.  It  is  nothing  that  the  troops  of  France  have  passed 
from  the  Pjrrenees  to  Cadiz ;  it  is  nothing  that  apjanhappy  and  pros- 
trate Nation  has  fallen  before  them ;  it  is  noj^ung  that  arrests,  and 
confiscation,  and  execution,  sweep  away  the  little  remnant  of  national 
existence.  There  is  an  enemy  that  still  exists,  Jo  check  the  glory  of 
these  triumphs.  It  follows  the  conqueror  back  to  the  very  scene  of 
his  ovations ;  it  calls  upon  him  to  take  nittvse  that  Europe,  though 
silent,  is  yet  indigiiunt ;  it  shows  him  that  the  sceptre  of  his  victory 
is  a  barren  sceptre, — that  it  shall  confer^Jlllher  joy  nor  honor,  but 
shall  moulder  to  dry  ashes  in  his  grasp.     In^e  midst  of  his  exulta- 


it  pienei  hk  cw  whli  Ae  oycf 

him  the  iudigntioo  of 
to  bitteniaB  the  cup  of  hit  leioidiigi 
wUeh  hAoagi  to  the 
of  minkind 


m.    SmPATHT  WITH  80CTB-AMDICAH 


.  Wi  aie  told  that  the  oountiy  is  ddaded  aai  deorived  hj 
mids.    Oabftlistic  words!     If  we  ezprasi  an  onoCaoo  of 


the  rasolts  of  this  great  action  of  the'apirit  of  pditioal  Hberlr;  if  m 
'■     iNaf 


refoioe  at  the  birth  of  new  lepablican  NatiooB,  and  e^piMi  oar  ffh 
iid  coounoo  terms  of  regard  and  sjmpathj ;  if  we  fed  aai  mjji^ 
high  gratification,  that,  thronghoat  this  whole  Gontiiieni,  imb  aie  Mf 
lilral J  to  be  Ueesed  by  free  and  popular  inatitotioiiB ;  and  i(  ia  Hi 
atlering  of  these  aentimenta,  we  happen  to  apeak  of  airter  BepaUbk 
of  the  great  Ameriean  &milj  of  Ifations,  or  of  the  politiodi  i|iiM 
and  formsof  OoTemmeot  of  thiahemiqiherey — then,  indeed*  it  mh^ 
we  deal  in  senseless  jarj*on,  or  impose  on  the  jodgnient  and  fedisgrf 
the  (Xiiniimnitj  by  caljali.>tic  words!  Sir,  what  is  meant  bj  this?  h 
it  inti'mi^^ii  tliat  tlie  People  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  toUllj 
iiidiffcn.'iit  to  the  furtuiies  of  these  nuw  neighbors?  Is  no  change, io 
t!ie  liir'it.s  in  whi<:h  we  are  to  view  them,  to  be  wrought,  bj  their  hiT- 
iiig  thmwn  off  forui^rn  dominiou,  erstahlishel  independence,  and  insti- 
t!itel,  on  our  very  borders,  republican  Governments,  essentially  after 
oar  own  example  ? 

Sir,  I  do  not  wi.-rh  to  oveirate  —  I  do  not  overrate  —  the  progres 
of  i\\i-^^.  now  States,  in  the  great  work  of  establishing  a  well-secured 
])')pnlar  liUTty.  I  know  that  to  be  a  groat  attainment,  and  I  know 
they  are  but  puj>ils  in  the  school.  But,  thank  God,  they  are  in  thf 
8;;h<^)l !  They  are  called  to  meet  difficulties  such  as  neither  we  nor 
our  fathers  encountered.  For  these  we  ought  to  make  large  allow- 
ances. What  have  we  ever  known  like  the  colonial  vassalage  of  these 
States  ?  Sir,  we  sprang  from  another  stock.  We  belong  to  another 
race.  We  have  known  nothing  —  we  have  felt  nothing  —  of  the 
politicil  de-^ptisni  of  SjKiin,  nor  of  the  heat  of  her  fires  of  intolerance. 
No  rational  man  exi)ects  that  the  South  cun  run  the  same  rapid  career 
as  the  North,  or  thiit  an  insurgent  province  of  Spain  is  in  the  same 
cfmdition  as  the  English  Colonies  when  they  first  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence. There  is,  doubtless,  much  more  to  be  done  in  the  first  than 
in  the  last  case.  But,  on  that  atroount,  the  honor  of  the  attempt  is 
not  less ;  and,  if  all  difficulties  shall  be,  in  time,  surmounted,  it  will  hf 
greater.  The  work  may  be  more  arduoa*?,  —  it  is  not  less  noble,  — 
bcxjause  there  may  l)e  more  of  ignorance  to  enlighten,  more  of  bigotzy 
to  BuVxlue,  more  of  prejudice  to  enulicate.  If  it  be  a  weakness  to  fed 
a  stronj;  interest  in  the  success  of  these  great  revolutions,  I  confess 
mj-self  guilty  of  that  weakness.  If  it  be  weak  to  feel  that  I  am  au 
American,  —  to  think  that  recent  events  have  not  only  opened  nev 
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modes  of  iuteroourse,  but  have  created,  also,  new  grounds  of  regard 
and  sympathy,  between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors ;  if  it  be  weak  to 
feel  that  the  South,  in  her  present  state,  is  somewhat  more  emphati- 
eally  a  part  of  America  than  when  she  lay,  obscure,  oppressed,  and 
unknown,  under  the  grinding  bondage  of  a  foreign  power ;  if  it  be  weak 
to  rejoice  when,  even  in  any  corner  of  the  earth,  human  beings  are  able 
to  get  up  from  beneath  oppression,  —  to  erect  themselves,  and  to  enjoy 
the  proper  happiness  of  their  intelligent  nature,  —  if  this  be  weak,  it  is 
a  weakness  from  which  I  claim  no  exemption. 


179.  HATRED  OF  THE  POOR  TO  THE  RICH,  1834.  —  Webater. 

Sir,  I  see,  in  those  vehicles  which  carry  to  the  People  sentiments 
Gcom  high  places,  plain  declarations  that  the  present  controversy  is  but 
a  strife  between  one  part  of  the  community  and  ant)thcr.  I  hear  it 
boasted  as  the  unfailing  security,  —  the  solid  ground,  never  to  be 
shaken,  —  on  which  recent  measures  rest,  that  the  poor  naturally  hate 
the  rich,  I  know  that,  under  the  shade  of  the  roofs  of  the  Capitol, 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  among  men  sent  here  to  devise 
means  for  the  public  safety  and  the  public  good,  it  has  been  vaunted 
forth,  as  matter  of  boast  and  triumph,  that  one  cause  existed,  powerful 
enough  to  support  everything  and  to  defentl  everything,  and  that  was, 

—  the  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  to  the  rich,  i 

Sir,  I  pronounce  the  author  of  such  sentiments  to  be  guilty  of 
attempting  a  detestable  fraud  on  the  community;  a  double  fraud, — 
a  fraud  which  is  to  cheat  men  out  of  their  property,  and  out  of  the 
esirnings  of  their  labor,  by  first  cheating  them  out  of  their  understand- 
ings. 

"  The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  I "  Sir,  it  shall  not 
bo  till  the  last  moment  of  my  existence ;  —  it  shall  be  only  when  I  am 
drawn  to  the  verge  of  oblivion,  —  when  I  shall  cease  to  have  respect 
or  aflFection  for  anything  on  earth,  —  that  I  will  believe  the  people  of 
the  United  States  capable  of  being  eflfectually  deluded,  cajoled,  and 
driven  about  in  herds,  by  such  abominable  frauds  as  this.  If  they 
shall  sink  to  that  point,  —  if  they  so  far  cease  to  be  men  —  thinking 
men,  intclligeiit  men  —  as  to  yield  to  such  pretences  and  such  clamor, 

—  they  will  be  slaves  already ;  slaves  to  their  own  passions,  slaves  to 
the  fraud  and  knavery  of  pretended  friends.  They  will  deserve  to  be 
blotted  out  of  all  the  records  of  freedom.  They  ought  not  to  dishonor 
the  cause  of  self-government,  by  attempting  any  longer  to  exercise  it. 
They  ought  to  keep  their  unworthy  hands  entirely  olT  from  the  cause 
of  republican  liberty,  if  they  are  capable  of  being  the  victims  of  arti- 
fices so  shallow,  —  of  tricks  so  stale,  so  threadbare,  so  often  practised, 
so  much  worn  out,  on  serfs  and  slaves. 

"  The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  !  "  "  The  danger 
of  a  moneyed  aristocracy !  "  "A  power  as  great  and  dangerous  as  that 
resisted  by  the  Kevolution  '  "A  call  to  a  new  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence !  *' 
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Sir,  I  idusDiih  the  People  MH^  

ladmnninh  eveiy  iiidigtrioiie  laSoier  in  il»  ooaBtey  to  he  ea  L 

fyiinA  hm^  Mqjwfw,    I  tell  hini  ika  ettiTipi  m  to  phj  eff  lii  |» 

(BOM  aguDrt  his  intereBlB,  ud  to  prafail « 

to  dartroyaU  the  frdte  of  liberty;  in  the  name  rf 

and  afflict  his  coontiy;  and  in  the  name  of  his  own  indefMndnMbli 

dflstroy  that  very  ipdependanoe,  and  irrH  him  a  Imgpir  iw  a  Jbn' 


MO.  OH  SUDDIN  POLHTOAL  < 

Kb.  PuniBBfT,  poHio  men  must  certainly  be  nDodrod  to  dk^p 
their  opinions,  and  thor  associations,  whenever  thej  nee  flk  lib  m 
doubts  this.  Men  may  have  grown  wiser,  —  they  maj  hnvn  atlaiHl 
to  better  and  more  correct  views  of  mat  pnblio  sobjeotSL  MeisiA»' 
ksB,  Sir,  it  nrast  be  acknowledged,  uat  what  appenn  to  fan  n  i 
as  well  as  a  great  change,  natorally  prodoces  »  node  I  eonl 
one,  I  was  sacked,  when  the  hononbie  gentleman,*  nt  Hm  last  i 
espoosed  this  Inllt  of  the  Administration.  Sndden  mnifinfla  flf  Ai 
afredaons,  whether  personal  or  political,  are  a  little  oat  cfnnlaieL 

Several  years  ago.  Sir,  some  of  the  wits  of  England  vrrote  a  wok 
play,  intended  to  ridicule  the  unnatural  and  false  feeling —  the  ienti- 
mentality  —  of  a  certain  German  school  of  literature.  In  this  pbj, 
two  strangers  are  brought  together  at  an  inn.  While  they  are  wann- 
ing themselves  at  the  dre,  and  before  their  acquaintance  is  yet  fi?e 
minutes  old,  one  springs  up,  and  exclaims  to  the  other,  '*  A  sodden 
thought  strikes  me !  —  I^ct  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship ! " 

This  afFectioriate  offer  was  instantly  accepted,  and  the  friendship  duly 
sworn,  unchangeable  and  eternal !  Now,  Sir,  how  long  this  eteml 
friendship  lasted,  or  in  what  manner  it  ended,  those  who  wish  to  koov 
may  learn  by  referring  to  the  play.  But  it  seems  to  me.  Sir,  that  the 
honorable  member  has  carried  his  political  sentimentality  a  good  detl 
higher  than  the  flight  of  the  German  school ;  for  he  appears  to  have 
fallen  suddenly  in  love,  not  with  strangers,  but  with  opponents.  Here 
we  all  had  been,  Sir,  contending  against  the  progress  of  £xeeatiTe 
power,  and  more  particularly,  and  most  strenuously,  against  the  proj- 
ects and  experiments  of  the  Administration  upon  the  currency.  The 
honorable  member  stood  among  us,  not  only  as  an  associate,  bat  as  t 
leader.  We  thought  we  were  making  some  headway.  The  People 
appeared  to  be  coming  to  our  support  and  our  assistance.  The  conntiy 
had  been  roused ;  every  successive  election  weakening  the  strength  of  the 
adversary,  and  increasing  our  own.  We  were  in  this  career  cf  snooees, 
carried  strongly  forward  by  the  current  of  public  opinion,  and  only 
needed  to  hear  the  cheering  voice  of  the  honorable  member,  — 
**  Onoe  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  fVieDdB,  onoe  more  !  ** 

and  we  should  have  prostrated,  forever,  this  anti-ionstitntional,  anti- 
commercial,  anti-republican,  and  anti-American  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration.    But,  instead  of  these  encouraging  and  animating  aoocatBi 
*  Mr.  Oalhonn.  f  The  Sob-treMoiy  bOL 
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#Bhold !  in  the  yerj  criais  of  our  a&iis,  on  the  very  eve  of  victory, 
tiie  honorable  member  cries  out  to  the  enemy, —  not  to  us,  his 
allies,  bac  to  the  enemy,  —  **  Holloa !  a  sudden  thought  strikes  me ' 
—  I  abandon  my  allies !  Now  I  think  of  it,  they  have  always  been  my 
oppressors !  I  abandon  them ;  and  now  let  yoii  and  me  swear  an  eter- 
nd  friendship!" 

Such  a  propoeution,  from  such  a  quarter,  Sir,  was  not  likely  to  be 
loDff  withstood.  The  other  party  was  a  little  coy,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
nothing  loath.  After  proper  hesitation,  and  a  little  decorous  blushing, 
it  owned  the  soft  impeachment,  admitted  an  equally  sudden  sympa- 
thetic impulse  on  its  own  side ;  and,  since  few  words  are  wanted  where 
hearts  are  already  known,  the  honorable  gentleman  takes  his  place 
among  his  new  finends,  amidst  greetings  and  (jesses,  and  is  already 
enjoying  the  sweets  of  an  eternal  friendship. 


181.    THB  PLATFORM  OF  THE  CONSTITDTION,  1838.  —  Jre»«/er. 

A  PBiNOiPAL  object,  in  his  late  political  movements,  the  gentle- 
[  himself  tells  us,  was  to  unite  the  entire  South ;  and  against  whom, 
or  against  what,  does  he  wish  to  unite  the  entire  South  ?  Is  not  this 
tiie  very  essence  of  local  feeling  and  local  regard  ?  Ts  it  not  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  wish  and  object  to  create  political  strength,  by 
uniung  political  opinions  geographically  ?  While  the  gentleman  wishes 
to  unite  the  entire  South,  I  pray  to  know,  Sir,  if  he  expects  me  to  turn 
toward  the  polar-star,  and,  acting  on  the  same  principle,  to  utter  a  cry 
of  Rally  Vto  the  whole  North  ?  Heaven  forbid !  To  the  day  of  my 
death,  neither  he  nor  others  shall  hear  such  a  cry  from  me. 

Finally,  the  honorable  member  declares  that  he  shall  now  march  off, 
under  the  banner  of  State  rights  !  March  off  from  whom  ?  March 
off  from  what  ?  We  have  been  contending  for  great  principles.  We 
have  been  struggling  to  maintain  the  liberty  and  to  restore  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  country ;  we  have  made  these  struggles  here,  in  the  national 
councils,  with  the  old  flag  —  the  true  American  flag,  the  Eagle  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  —  waving  over  the  Chaniber  in  which  we  sit  He  now 
tells  us,  however,  that  he  marches  off  under  the  State-rights  banner ! 

Let  him  go.  I  remain.  I  am,  where  I  ever  have  been,  and  ever 
mean  to  be.  Here,  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  general  Constitu- 
tion,—  a  platform  broad  enough,  and  firm  enough,  to  uphold  every 
interest  of  the  whole  country,  —  I  shall  still  be  found.  Intrusted  with 
some  part  in  the  administration  of  that  Constitution,  I  intend  to  act  in 
its  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  framed  it.  Yes,  Sir.  I  would 
act  as  if  our  fathers,  who  formed  it  for  us,  and  who  bequeathed  it  to 
ns,  were  looking  on  me,  —  as  if  I  could  see  their  venerable  forms, 
bending  down  to  behold  us  from  the  abodes  above !  I  would  act,  too, 
as  if  the  eye  of  posterity  was  gazing  on  me. 

Standing  thus,  as  in  the  fuU  gaze  of  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity, 
having  received  this  inheritance  from  the  former  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  latter,  and  feeling  that,  if  I  am  born  for  any  good,  in  my  day  and 
generation,  it  is  for  Uie  good  of  the  whole  country,  —  no  local  policy,  no 
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local  feeling,  no  tomponur}  ilnpiikey  bImD  indooe  me  to  jieU  ny  fti^ 
liold  OD  tho  ConstituUon  and  the  Union.  I  more  off  under  bo  haam 
not  known  to  tlie  whole  American  Peq>le,  and  to  tfafiir  QwwIilifiB 
and  laws.    No,  Sir!  these  walla,  theaecdlamnfi 

I  oame  into  pnUio  life,  Sir,  in  the  aervioe  of  tbe  Unitad  StataiL  Oh 
that  broad  altar  mj  earUest  and  all  my  pufalio  tows  hsre  ben  Hk 
I  propoae  to  serve  no  other  master.  So  &r  as  depends  on  anj  mm 
of  mine,  they  shall  oontinoe  united  States;  —  united  in  interat  mi 
in  afiection ;  united  in  everything  in  regard  to  wfaieli  die  OonstitilM 
has  decreed  their  union ;  united  m  war,  fer  the  onmrnnn  defeneib  ^ 
oommon  renown,  and  the  common  glorj ;  and  united,  enrnpnetei,  tail 
firmlv  toother,  in  peace,  for  the  coiumon  proi^erity  end  happipMi  rf 
ouradves  and  oar  children ! 


isa.    BBDTANCa  TO  OPPRBUOM  IN  I»  BUWHmm  >— Piftf  I 

EvBRT  encnMu^ment,  great  or  small,  is  important  enoogh  lo  i 

the  attention  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  a 
Constitutional  Government.  We  are  not  to.  wait  till  great  publie 
nilschicis  couie,  till  the  government  is  overthrown,  or  liberty  itsdf  pa( 
in  extreme  jeoprdy.  We  should  not  be  worthy  sons  of  our  fathcn, 
were  we  so  to  reg-ard  great  questions  affecting  the  general  freedom. 
Those  fathers  accompli>hed  the  Kcvolution  on  a  strict  question  of  prin- 
ciple. The  I'arlianiont  of  Great  Britain  asserted  a  right  to  tax  the 
Colonics  in  all  cases  whatsoever;  and  it  was  precisely  on  this  questioa 
that  they  made  the  Ilevolutioi|^  turn.  The  amount  of  taxation  ms 
trifling,  but  the  claim  itself  was  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  and  that 
was,  in  their  eyes,  enough.  It  was  against  the  recital  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  rather  than  against  any  suffering  under  its  enactmeDts, 
that  they  took  up  arras.  They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble.  Tlwy 
fought  seven  years  against  a  declaration.  They  poured  out  their 
treasures  and  their  blood  like  water,  in  a  contest,  in  opposition  to  aa 
assertion,  which  those  less  sagacious  and  not  so  well  schooled  in  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  would  have  regarded  as  harron  phraseokigy, 
or  mere  parade  of  words.  They  saw  in  the  claim  of  the  British  Par- 
ruiment  a  seminal  principle  of  mischief,  the  germ  of  uojust  power; 
they  detected  it,  dragged  it  forth  from  underneath  its  plausible  dis- 
guise's, struck  at  it,  nor  did  it  elude  either  their  steady  eye,  or  their 
well-directe<l  blow,  till  they  had  extirpated  and  destroyed  it,  to  the 
smallest  fibre.  On  this  question  of  principle,  while  actual  solferinf 
was  yet  afar  off,  they  raiscxi  their  flag  against  a  power  to  which,  ftt 
pur|)oses  of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation,  Rome,  in  the  h^ght  ot 
ht'T  glory,  is  not  to  be  compared ;  a  power  which  has  dotted  over  thB 
surface  of  tho  whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts ; 
Wiiosc  morning  druni-Kntt,  following  the  sun,  and  keeping  oompaoT 
with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  and 
unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England. 
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•xS3.    PEACEABLE  SECESSION,  lS50.  —  jreft»/er. 

Sib,  he  who  sees  these  States  now  revolving  in  harmony  around  a 
eommoo  centre,  and  expects  to  sec  them  quit  their  places  and  fly  off 
without  convulsion,  may  look  the  next  hour  to  see  the  heavenly  bodies 
rash  from  their  spheres,  and  jostle  against  each  other  in  the  realms  of 
space,  without  causing  the  crush  of  the  universe.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  peaceable  secession.  Peaceable  secession  is  an  utter 
impoff^ibility.  Is  the  great  Constitution  under  which  "we  live,  covering 
this  whole  country,  is  it  to  be  thawed  and  melted  away  by  secession, 
as  the  snows  on  the  mountain  melt  under  the  influence  of  a  vernal  sun, 
disappear  almost  unoljserved,  and  run  off"  ?  No,  Sir  !  No,  Sir !  I  will 
not  jstate  what  might  produce  the  disruption  of  the  Union  :  but,  Sir,  I 
see,  as  plainly  as  1  see  the  sun  in  Heaven,  what  that  disniption  itself 
must  produce ;  I  see  that  it  must  produce  war,  and  such  a  war  as  I 
will  not  describe,  in  its  two-fold  character. 

Peaceable  secession !  —  peaceable  secession  !  The  concurrent  agree- 
ment of  all  the  members  of  this  great  lle[>ublic  to  separate  I  A  vol- 
nntary  separation,  with  alimony  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Why, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  What 
States  are  to  secede  ?  What  is  to  remain  American  ?  What  am  I  to 
be  ?  An  American  no  longer  ?  Am  I  to  become  a  sectional  man,  a 
local  man,  a  separatist,  with  no  country  in  common  with  the  gentle- 
men who  sit  around  me  here,  or  who  fill  the  other  Uouse  of  Congress  ? 
Heaven  forbid  !  Where  is  the  flag  of  the  Republic  to  remain  ?  Where 
is  the  eagle  still  to  tower  ? — or  is  he  to  cower,  and  shrink,  and  fall  to  the 
ground  ?  Why,  Sir,  our  ancestors  —  our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers, 
those  of  them  that  are  yet  living  amongst  ua,  with  prolonged  lives  — 
would  rebuke  and  reproach  us ;  and  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
would  cry  out  shame  upon  us,  if  we,  of  this  generation,  should  dis- 
honor these  ensigns  of  the  power  of  the  Government  and  the  harmony 
of  that  Union,  which  is  every  day  felt  among  us  with  so  much  joy  and 
gratitude.  What  is  to  become  of  the  army  ?  What  is  to  become  of 
the  navy  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lands  ?  How  is  any  one 
of  the  thirty  States  to  defend  itself? 

Sir,  we  could  not  sit  down  here  to-day,  and  draw  a  line  of  separa- 
tion that  would  satisfy  any  five  men'  in  the  country.  There  are  natu- 
ral causes  that  would  keep  and  tie  us  together ;  and  there  arc  social 
and  domestic  relations  which  we  could  not  break  if  we  would,  and 
which  we  should  not  if  we  could. 


184.  ON  MB.  CLAT^  RESOLUTIONS,  Maboi  7,  ISM.  — fFebiter, 

AiCD  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  possibility  or 
utility  of  secession,  instead  of  dwelling  in  these  caverns  of  darknesB, 
instead  of  groping  with  those  ideas  so  full  of  all  that  is  horrid  and 
korrible,  let  us  come  out  into  the  light  of  day  ;  let  us  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  of  Liberty  and  Union  ;  let  us  cherish  those  hopes  which  belong  to 
vi ;  lei  us  devote  oursdves  to  those  great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our 


coumtbnSaa  and  our  >eiion ;  lafc  m  nSm  our  eoiieB|iliBM  to  \ 
nioide  and  the  importuioe  of  the  dntMS  thai  davolfB  19011  va;  ]Am 
ocmipreheoakm  be  aa  broad  as  the  ooonlxy  ftr  vUflh  wa  Bfl^oar  aq^ 
tiona  aa  hig^  aa  ita  eertain  deadny ;  let  oa  mft  bo  pifgaim  a  a^pn 
thatoaUararAoen.  Never  did  there  defolfo  on  any  ganaialiDnrfay 
higher  tmsta  than  now  devohe  upon  oa,  ftr  the  pnMratiaBef.tt^ 
Cmtitiitkm,and  thehannoayand^eaoaofaU  whoandailiBad.lalA 
nnderit.  Letqamakeoaryioerafaononeof <haatwiiiyBta«lkj^. 
art  linka  in  that  golden  ehain,  whioh  »  dnatmad,  I  ttimHj  hfiaai^li 
grapiile  the  People  of  all  the  Statoa  to  thia  T     ^ 


We  ha^B  a  great,  popolar,  oonatitational 
law  and  b^  jodioatare,  and  defended  bj  the  whole 
People,  mmonarehieal  throne  preewathweBtatoof 
chain  of  military  power  encirolea  them ;  thej  livn  1 
Gcvemment  popular  in  ita  fimn^  lepreaentalwe  in  ila  i 
apon  prindplee  of  equality,  and  ao  oonatmetedt  we  tepe^  M  to  hatl^ 
aver.  In  all  ita  hiatorr  it  haa  been  beneficent ;  it  nao  traddniHi 
no  man's  liberty,  —  it  has  crushed  no  State.  Ita  daily  reqpinyoaii 
liberty  and  patriotism ;  ita  yet  youthful  veins  are  full  of  enterpdHb 
oouroge,  and  honorable  love  of  glory  and  renown.  Large  befine,  the 
oountry  has  now,  by  recent  events,  become  vastly  larger.  Thia  BepJ^ 
lie  now  extends,  with  a  vast  breadth,  aoroes  the  whole  Continent  Hie 
two  great  seas  of  the  world  wash  the  one  and  the  other  ahore.  Wt 
realize,  on  a  mighty  scale,  the  beautiful  description  of  the  < 
edging  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles,  — 

«  Now  the  broad  shield  complete,  the  aitist  erowned 
With  his  laet  hand,  and  poured  the  ocean  round  : 
In  liTing  silver  seemed  toe  waves  to  roll. 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole.** 


186.  JUSTICE  TO  THB  WHOLE  COUNTRY,  Jult  17,  ISSO.^  fTettttr, 

I  THINK,  Sir,  the  country  calls  upon  us  loudly  and  imperativdy  to 
settle  this  question.  I  think  that  the  whole  world  is  looking  to  see 
whether  this  great  popular  Government  can  get  through  auch  a  eriaa 
We  are  the  observed  of  all  observers.  It  is  not  to  be  dia^ted  or 
doubted,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  are  upon  us.  We  have 
stood  through  many  trials.  Can  we  stand  through  this,  whii^  taka 
so  much  the  character  of  a  sectional  controversy?  Can  we  stand  tiiatl 
There  is  no  inquiring  man  in  all  Europe  who  does  not  ask  himself  thit 
question  every  day,  when  he  reads  the  intelligence  of  the  morning. 
Can  this  country,  with  one  set  of  interests  at  the  South,  and  another 
set  of  interests  at  the  North, — these  interests  supposed,  but  falady  so^ 
posed,  to  be  at  variance, — can  this  People  see,  what  is  so  evident  to  the 
whole  world  beside,  that  this  Union  is  their  main  hope  and  greatert 
benefit,  and  that  their  interests  are  enUrely  compatible  ?  CSan  thef 
see,  and  will  they  feel,  that  their  proiqierity,  their  respectability  ( 
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the  Nations  of  the  eBrUi,  and  their  happiness  at  home,  depend  :ipon 
the  maintenanoe  of  their  Union  and  their  Constitution  ?  That  is  the 
question.  I  agree  that  local  divisions  are  apt  to  overtom  the  under- 
standings  of  men,  and  to  excite  a  belligerent  feeling  between  section 
and  section.  It  is  nataral,  in  times  of  irritation,  for  one  part  of  tho 
oonntrj  to  say,  if  joa  do  that  I  will  do  this,  and  so  get  up  a  feeling 
of  hoBtility  and  defiance.  Then  comes  belligerent  legi^tion,  and  then 
an  appeal  to  arms.  The  question  is,  whether  wo  have  the  true  patri- 
otism, the  Americanism,  -necessary  to  carry  us  through  such  a  trial. 
The  whole  world  is  looking  towards  us,  with  extreme  anxiety. 

For  myself,  I  propose.  Sir,  to  abide  by  the  principles  and  the  pnr- 
poses  which  I  have  avowed.  I  shall  stand  by  the  Union,  and  by  all 
who  stand  by  it.  I  shall  do  justice  to  the  whole  country,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  all  I  say,  —  and  act  for  the  good  of  the 
wtiole  country  in  all  I  do.  I  mean  to  stand  upon  tiie  Constitution. 
I  need  no  other  platform.  I  shall  know  but  one  country.  The  ends 
I  aim  at  shall  be  my  country's,  my  God's,  and  Truth's.  I  was  born 
an  American ;  I  live  an  American ;  I  shall  die  an  American ;  and  I 
Intend  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  in  that  character  to 
the  end  of  my  career.  I  moan  to  do  this,  with  absolute  disregard  of 
personal  consequences.  What  are  personal  consequences  ?  What  is 
the  individual  man,  with  all  the  good  or  evil  that  may  betide  him,  in 
oomparison  with  the  good  or  evil  which  may  befall  a  great  country  in 
a  cnsoB  like  this,  and  in  the  midst  of  great  transactions  which  concern 
that  country's  &te  ?  Let  tne  consequences  be  what  they  will,  I  am 
careless.  No  man  can  suffer  too  much,  and  no  man  can  fall  too  soon, 
if  he  suffsr,  or  if  he  £il],  in  defence  of  the  liberties  and  Constitution 
of  his  country !  

186.  MATCHES  AND  OVXR-MATCHES,  ISSO.  —  fFelntter. 

The  lUlowlDf  pMsage,  and  othoro  by  Mr.  Webster  which  succeed  it  In  this  I>epartment,  are 
from  his  ipeecbee  In  reply  to  Mr.  Haync,  of  Soath  Carolina,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
January,  1830.  This  celebrated  intellectual  combat,  between  these  distingnuhed  men,  grew  out 
nf  a  Reaolatlon  <^ered  by  Mr.  Foote,  directing  the  committee  on  Fubllc  Lands  to  inquire  into 
the  <iaaati^  of  the  public  lands  remaining  unsold,  and  other  matters  connected  therewith. 
This  reaofaition  aSbided  a  text  fnr  a  rery  fareleTant  debate.  Of  tlie  irrelerancy  of  Mr.  Ilayne** 
reaiariu,  Mr.  Webster  said :  "  He  has  sp<^ken  of  ererything  but  the  public  lands.  They  have 
cMaped  his  notice.  To  that  snijtject,  iu  all  his  ezcursiona,  he  has  not  even  paid  the  cold  respe^ 
•r  A  passing  glance.*' 

I  AM  not  one  of  those,  Sir,  who  esteem  any  tribute  of  regard,  whether 
Eght  and  occasional,  or  more  serious  and  deliberate,  which  may  be 
bestowed  on  others,  as  so  much  unjustiy  withholden  from  themsdvoK. 
Bat  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  genticman's  question  forbid  me  thut« 
to  interpret  it.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as  nothing  more 
tlian  a  civility  to  his  friend.  It  had  an  air  of  taunt  and  disparage- 
ment, a  little  of  the  loftiness  of  asserted  superiority,  which  does  not 
allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without  notice.  It  was  put  as  a  question  fur 
me  to  answer,  and  so  put  as  if  it  were  difficult  for  me  to  answer, 
whether  I  deemed  the  member  from  Missouri  an  over-match  for  myself 
in  debate  hero.  It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  this  is  extraordinary  Ian* 
goage,  and  an  extraordinary  tone,  for  the  discmsions  of  this  body. 
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Hatches  and  oYer-matohea !  Those  tenn  are  mote  mfidbk'dhii 
where  than  hero,  and  fitter  for  other  aawmUieB  than  ibm.  8B,Ai 
gentleman  seems  to  forget  where  and  what  we  are.  Hub  is  a  imk} 
a  Senate  of  equals;  of  men  of  individual  honor  and  penon  * 
and  of  absolute  independence.  We  know  no  masteFB ;  we  i 
no  dictators.  This  is  a  Hall  fin*  mutual  oonsalintioa  and  <  n  ■■m, 
not  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of.  ohaminona.  I  offiar  wywM,  tk,  m 
a  match  for  no  man ;  I  throw  the  diaUenge  of  debate  at  no  mnni  AiL 
But,  then,  Sir,  stnoe  the  honorable  member  has  pot  the  gnrnHna,  ks 
manner  that  calls  for  an  answer,  I  will  gi^  hun  an  answer;  aril 
tell  him,  that,  holding  myself  to  be  the  hmnUeat  of  the  meadicn  hB% 
I  yet  know  nothing  in  the  arm  of  his  friend  from  Miflaoori,  Mm 
alone,  or  when  aided  by  the  arm  o^  his  friend  fiom  Sooth  GiiAi, 
that  need  deter  even  me  from  espouang  whatever  opimoni  1 1 


choose  to  espouse,  from  debating  whenever  I  may  ohoose  to  debl^w 

fVom  speaking  whatever  I  may  see  fit  to  say,  on  the  floor  of  the  SaaliL 

Sir,  when  uttered  as  matter  of  commendation  or  ooopliaMnlk  I 

fiiould  dksent  from  nothing  which  the  honorable  member  mig|k  af 

of  hiK  friend.  Still  less  do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my  ova. 
But,  when  put  to  nic  as  matter  of  taunt,  I  throw  it  back,  and  si?  to 
the  g(>ntIonuin  that  he  could  possibly  say  nothing  less  likely  than  sock 
a  comparison  to  wound  my  pride  of  personal  character.  The  anger 
of  its  tone  rescued  the  remark  from  intentional  irony,  which,  otherwiK, 
pro!xil)ly,  would  have  been  its  general  acceptation.  But,  Sir,  if  it  be 
imagine<i  that,  by  this  nmtual  quotation  and  commendation  ;  if  it  be 
supposed  that,  by  casting  the  clia meters  of  the  drama,  assignmg  to 
each  his  part,  —  to  one,  the  attack;  to  another,  the  cry  of  onset; — w, 
if  it  he  tliougiit  that,  by  a  loud  and  empty  vaunt  of  anticipated  vidoiy, 
any  laurels  arc  to  be  won  here  ;  if  it  Iw  imagined,  especially,  that  any 
or  all  these  thiiigs  shall  shake  any  purpose  of  mine,  —  I  can  tell  the 
hononibie  meml>er,  once  for  all,  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and  thit 
he  is  detiling  with  one  of  whose  temper  and  character  he  has  yet  nroeh 
to  learn.  iSir,  I  shall  not  allow  myself,  on  this  occasion,  —  I  hoi>e  on  do 
occasion, — to  \Hi  Mraycnl  hito  any  loss  of  temper;  but  if  provoked, as  I 
trust  [  never  shall  allow  myself  to  be,  into  crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation, the  h(Miorahlc  memlxjr  may,  perhaps,  find  that  in  that  contest 
there  will  be  blows  to  take,  as  well  as  IjIows  to  give ;  that  others  can 
state  crom»'ansons  as  significant,  at  least,  as  his  own ;  and  that  his 
impunity  may,  |KThaps,  demand  of  him  whatever  powers  of  taunt  and 
sarciu^m  he  may  possess.  I  commend  him  to  a  prudent  husbandry  of 
his  resources. 


187.  SOI  TH  CAROLINA  AND  MASSACHUSETTS,  1830.  —  JTeMir. 

Thk  eulogium  pronounced  on  the  cliaracter  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  for  her  Revolutionary  and  other 
merits,  mei^ts-  my  hearty  concurrence.  I  shall  not  acknowledge  that 
^e  honorable  member  goes  before  me  in  regard  for  whatever  of  distia- 
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FiisL<^  talent  or  dL«?tingai8hed  character  South  Carolina  has  produced, 
claip^  part  of  the  honor,  I  partake  in  the  pride  of  her  great  names. 
I  daim  them  for  countr3rmen,  one  and  all.  The  Laurenses,  the  Rut- 
*edges,  the  Pincknejs,  the  Sumpters,  the  Marions,  — Americans,  all,  — 
whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in  by  State  lines,  than  their 
talents  and  patriotism  were  capable  of  being  circumscribed  within  Uia 
same  narrow  limits.  In  their  day  and  generation,  they  scrred  and 
honored  the  country,  and  the  whole  country  ;  and  their  renown  is  of 
the  treasures  of  the  whole  country.  Ilim  whose  honored  name  the 
gentleman  himself  bears,  —  does  he  suppose  me  less  capable  of  grati- 
tude for  his  patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his  sufierings,  than  if  his  eyes 
had  first  opened  upon  the  light  in  Massachusetts,  instead  of  Soutii 
Carolina  ?  Sir,  does  he  suppose  it  is  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  Caro- 
lina name  so  bright  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom  ?  No,  Sir ; 
increased  gratification  and  delight,  rather. 

Sir,  I  thank  God,  that,  if  I  am  gifted  with  little  of  the  spirit  which 
is  said  to  be  able  to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,  I  have  yet  none,  as  1 
trust,  of  that  other  spirit,  which  would  drag  angels  down.  When  I 
shall  be  found,  Sir,  in  my  place  here,  in  the  Senate,  or  elsewhere,  to 
sneer  at  public  merit,  because  it  happened  to  spring  up  beyond  the 
little  limits  of  my  own  State  or  neighborhood ;  when  I  refuse,  for 
any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the  homage  due  to  American  talent, 
to  elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and  the  country  ; 
or,  if  I  see  an  uncommon  endowment  of  Heaven, —  if  I  see  extraor- 
dinary capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son  of  the  South,  —  and  if,  moveil 
by  local  prejudice,  or  gangrened  by  State  jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to 
abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just  character  and  just  fame,  may 
my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  !  Sir,  let  me  recur  to 
pleasing  recollections ;  let  me  indulge  in  refreshing  remembrance  of 
the  post ;  let  me  remind  you  that,  in  early  times,  no  States  cherishctl 
greater  harmony,  both  of  principle  and  feeling,  than  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  harmony  might  again 
return !  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went  through  the  lievolutidli ; 
hand  in  hand  they  stood  round  the  administration  of  Washington,  ai>d 
felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if 
it  exist,  —  alienation  and  distrust,  —  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such 
soils,  of  false  principles  since  sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of 
which  that  same  great  arm  never  scattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts;  — 
she  needs  none.  There  she  is,  —  behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselvec*. 
There  is  her  history,  —  the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at 
least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,,  and  Lexington,  and 
Bunkeol^ill,  —  and  there  they  will  remain  forever.  The  bones  of  her 
Bons,  fallen  in  the  great  struggle  for  Independence,  now  lie  mingled 
with  the  soil  of  every  State  from  New  England  to  Georgia,  —  and 
there  they  will  lie  ibrever.  And,  Sir,  whore  American  lilxjrty  raised 
its  first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there 
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t  Still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood,  and  full  of  its  oripal 
sjiirit.  If  dL-oonl  aud  disunion  shall  wound  it,  —  if  party  strife  ad 
Mind  anilntiou  f^hall  hawk  at  and  tc^ar  it,  —  if  fully  and  madMi, 
if  uncaiiiiii'ss  under  salutary  and  ntXK^sary  n^straiuts,  shall  succeed  lo 
K^'^KiRite  it  fruin  that  Union  by  which  alone  its  existence  is  idiAb 
sure,  —  it  will  stan^^  in  the  end,  by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  wUcb  h 
infancy  wils  n)cktHl ;  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  vigor 
it  may  ftiU  retain,  over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it;  and  itwiD 
f:dl  at  last,  if  tall  it  must,  aniidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  itioffi 
glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin  ! 


ISA.    LinKKTT  AND  VNION,  1630.  —  ITetef er. 

I  ruoFKSs,  Sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in  tiet 
the  prosjicrity  and  lionur  of  the  wliolc  country,  and  the  pi^serratin 
of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  to  tliat  Union  we  owe  our  safety  » 
lionic,  and  our  coiL^iidcratioii  and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  UmoB 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  il«r  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  <wr 
toiiiitrv.  That  Union  we  ro;«ilnMl  only  l»y  the  discipline  of  onr 
'.  irtii- -,  !!!  thi'  .•^(•v<'r»'  >'hi->l  n|' :iilv«T>ity.  It  bud  it.s  origin  in  the 
lu'i-i'^Mtiis  (>!'  dlscinlrivil  linnn«-o,  juMstnite  cnninicr«*<\  and  ruinei 
i-n''!'!.  ('ii'l'T  \\<  l>riiii.'n  iii1bi('n«'«'«i,  thesi^  irrcnt  interests  imiuedi- 
:U-\y  ;i'V(  K<»,  MS  IV.  Ill  \\\o  <l.a«l,  nrnl  ^]l^;^lls:  ll>rth  with  luivne*?  of  life. 
[]v- r\'  V  ■  r  "I'  it^  tliiriiti-Mi  lias  t-^  nii'J  v.iih  trc-h  ]»rfKjfs  of  its  utilitv 
:  ii-I  i'-  Il'-''M'i^;  j.i.'l  jltli^iiLili  "iir  t'Tv-i.Tv  hi'.s  stretclj'-i  out  wi«lrr 
.  :!<!  V.  il-T.  :j:i  1  (  .ir  ;  t.j.ulalii'M  s[rv!l  i'lr.lli.T  jin«l  further,  tlu-y  have 
;..»t  ni'tvn  i;-  |;-.>t"  tliin.  (»r  its  b-ri-ill^.  It  lia^  Wvn  to  u<  all  a  oopi- 
i  i\<  lI»;iijJ..iii  I-''  n;!iiv»!:.il,  S';fi.il,  i"'r-«»iial  happiness.  I  have  iki' 
:■!!  wrtl  ii;v--'i',  Sir,  tn  l^ik  b('\oii'l  tMi-  I'nion,  1r)  rm-  w]i:;t  mi^'ht  lie 
lii'1  It'll  ill   ;!•,'.  (l.ii-li   ri"!-i>s  U^lilml.      I  liaw    not   c<^)]]y  Wfii»hol  th^- 

I  :ian<'<'s  (.'i'  in vMi.'  liin'rly,  wImh  t!i<!  IkhhIs   tliat    unite  uh  to<n?th»*r 

•'lall  bo  bi<'..  n    :  ^-.iM  It.      i  havt^  not   :.  i-w-tnuu-d  n;ysi?lf  to    hau:: 

v'or  i\w  pM' •'[.!■"  'if  d'M;ni..ii,  to  mm*  wln'tli.T,  wiih  my  short  .^s'-jht,  1 
•an  latli-:!!  llii'  -I'-pili  t-l'  tlic  al'V-fs  bi'jow  ;  ii'  r  lOuM  I  rec::ird  liiin  a.* 
.1  >at'?  cMiii  '  ll-r  ill  ilu'  afl'airs  <.»f  thi.s  (ic»vcnniiOMt  wbo.<c  thonirhb 
■IkuiM  Ik*  n..i!\!y  i-  i,*  «.n  <-oi,:i<l«'rinir,  not  how  the  Union  shouM  b- 
l'f>st  ])rri'r\.  I,  l-u;  Iiow  tslt-rubk*  nii^rht  hi  tho  condition  of  th« 
I*t^)pK'  wii- u  if  .' ■  ..11  '.:.!  bn*k<Mi  up  ami  iK.-stroyrd. 

While  tlu'  ['v'i:\  h-^^,  wo  h::ve  high,  CKcitii»ir,  p'atitying  pnxp.t* 
'preii'l  out  b.::'.i,'  11  ,  rv  II-  and  our  childivn.  J^eyond  that  I  seek 
not  to  piii  tn.fo  !!i'  \.  ii.  <io:l  «rnint  that,  in  my  day,  at  least,  tb: 
'•urtairi  ni;  y  ni»t  r;-:  I  \'.'.\  L'iaiit  that  of i  my  vision  never  niriv  K* 
;-|K'nol  vh.:i  lie-.  -  Ip  .  1  I  \\'!ii;i  my  eyes  shall  ho  turncil  to  \fe\iM. 
f  »r  the  la-t  t'n'',  t'le  >  im  in  H.-iven,  may  I  not  sihj  him  shining  on 
t!u' luvi\.  n  i.;i-l  -l:-- ■  I:  r-.  1  irjL'ni-nts  of  a  on'-e  ^lori«>us  Union  ;  ok 
^tatcs  .-  .•'•i«- ',  «li^  "rii.'iit,  l>rlli;^i'ioTit :  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  frrk 

r  .ir»*ii  ii-  I.  "t  -n.-.v  '»'.  ii)  ,'Vati'rna!  bloo^l  I      Let  their   la.-iit  feeble  arn 
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Hngoring  glance,  rather,  behold  the  gorgeous  Ensigii  of  the  Bepublic^ 
DOW  known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced, 
its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe 
erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  <:—  bearing,  for  its  motto, 
no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as —  What  is  all  this  worth  f — nor 
those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly  —  Liberty  first  and  Union 
afterwardsy  —  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light,  blazing  on  all  its  aiD])Ic  foldiji,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  Heavens,  that  other 
sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart  —  Liberty  and  Union, 
DOW  and  fiirever,  one  and  inseparable  ! 


IM.    ON  ICB.  WKBOTER^S  DEFENCE  OF  NEW  KNGLANT),  Jau.  21,  1830.  —  Hmgn: 

EolMTt  T.  HayiM  waa  born  near  Cliariefton,  8.  C,  Not.  10, 1791,  and  died  8cpt  24, 1830. 
Be  attained  great  dirttnetfon  at  the  har,  and  recdTcd  the  highest  honors  In  the  gift  of  his 
Mttre  Slate.  He  waa  fluent  and  graceful  in  speech,  and  was  estevmed  one  of  the  moat  cluqnenk 
■Maof  hiatime. 

Tss  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  after  deliberating  a 
whcde  nig^t  upon  his  course,  comes  into  this  chamber  to  vindicate  New 
En^and ;  and,  instead  of  making  up  his  issue  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  on  the  charges  which  he  had  preferre4%  chooses  to 
consider  me  as  the  author  of  those  charges ;  and,  losing  sight  entirely 
of  that  cRintleman,  selects  me  as  his  adversary,  and  pours  out  all  the 
vials  of  his  mighty  wrath  upon  my  devoted  head.  Nor  is  he  willing 
to  stop  there.  He  goes  on  to  assail  the  institutions  and  policy  of  the 
South,  and  calls  in  question  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  AVhcn  I  find  a  gentleman  of 
mature  age  and  experience,  of  acknowledged  talents,  and  profound 
ssAcity,  pursuing  a  course  like  this,  declming  the  contest  offered  from  the 
\^^Bt,  and  making  war  upon  the  unoffending  South,  I  must  believe  — 
I  am  bound  to  believe  —  he  has  some  object  in  view  which  he  has  not 
▼entufed  to  disclose.  Mr.  President,  why  is  this  ?  Has  the  gentle- 
man diBOOvered,  in  former  controversies  with  the  gentleman  from  Mi»- 
aooriy  that  he  is  over-matched  by  that  Senator  ?  And  docs  he  hope 
for  an  easy  victory  over  a  more  feeble  adversary  ?  Has  the  gentle- 
man's distempered  fancy  been  disturbed  by  gloomy  forebodings  of 
*'  new  alliances  to  be  fonned,"  at  which  ho  hinted  ?  Has  the  ghost 
of  the  murdered  Coalition  come  back,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  to 
*■  sear  the  eye-balls  of  the  gentleman,"  and  will  it  not  "  down  at  his 
bidding "  ?  Are  dark  visions  of  broken  hopes,  and  honors  lost  for* 
ever,  still  floating  before  his  heated  imagination  ?  Sir,  if  it  be  his 
object  to  thrust  nia  Ix^twccn  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  himself, 
iu  order  lo  rescue  the  Rist  from  the  contest  it  has  provoked  with  the 
West,  he  shall  not  he.  gratific<l.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  dragged  into  the 
defence  of  my  friend  irom  Missouri.  The  South  shall  not  be  forced 
into  a  conflict  not  its  own.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  able  to 
fight  his  own  Ijattliaii.     The  gallant  West  necis  no  aid  from  the  South 


840  im  BUMuummaa^ 

to  repel  an j  attaok  wbkli  may  be  mde  on  diam  hum  aagf 
uei  ttw  flaademan  from  Haanehuaefcla  oontioyect  tfie  fiwiB  ai 
awpti  of  the  gentknian  from  Mawmri^  if  he  can;  andvifka 
nofany,  ki  hun  wear  the  hoooia.    I  ahall  nol  daprifaro  Ui 


m.  fBi  SOUTH  miEDie  ram  Biroionoar.^ 

Lr  there  be  one  State  in  the  Union,  Mr. '. 
not  in  a  boastful  spirit),  that  may  challenge 
odier,  for  an  uniform,  sealoos,  ardent,  and  unci 
the  Union,  that  State  is  South  Carolina.    Sir,  ftom 
menoement  of  the  Reyolution,  nn  to  thia  hoar,  llien  ia  no  i 
however  great,  she  has  not  dieernilly  made,  —no  i 
hesitated  to  perform.    She  has  adhered  to  ^on  in  joor 
hrt  in  yoor  nivenity  she  has  clang  fojfoa  with  more  dma 
don.    Mo  matter  what  was  the  condition  of  herdoaaeidi 

thoo^  deprived  of  her  resources,  divided  by  partiea,  or 

with  difficolties,  —  the  call  of  tho  country  has  been  to  her  as  the  y 
of  God.  Domestic  discord  ceased  at  the  sound ;  every  i 
at  once  reconciled  to  his  brethren,  and  the  sons  of  Carolina  were  iB 
seen  crowding  together  to  the  temple,  bringing  their  gifls  to  the  ahir 
of  their  common  country. 

What,  Sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  South  during  the  Bevolatiaa? 
Sir,  I  honor  New  England  for  her  conduct  in  that  glorious  stmg^ 
But,  great  as  is  the  praise  which  belongs  to  her,  I  tUnk  at  least  end 
honor  is  due  to  the  South.  They  espoused  the  quarrel  of  ueir 
brethren,  with  a  generous  zeal,  which  did  not  sufier  them  to  stop  to 
calculate  their  interest  in  the  dispute.  Favorites  of  die  mother 
country,  possessed  of  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  create  a  eommereid 
rivalslup,  they  might  have  found  in  their  situation  a  guarantee  thd 
their  trade  would  be  forever  fostered  and  protected  by  Oreat  Britn. 
But,  trampling  on  all  considerations  either  of  interest  or  of  safe^, 
they  rushed  into  the  conflict,  and,  fighting  for  principle,  perilled  all,  m 
the  sacred  cause  of  fieedom.  Never  was  there  exhibited,  in  the  lii^ 
tory  of  the  world,  higher  examples  of  noble  daring,  dreadful  sufieriiig 
and  heroic  endurance,  than  by  the  Whigs  of  Carolina,  during  tk 
Revolution.  Tho  whole  State,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  wh 
overrun  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  enemy.  The  fruits  of  indnstij 
perished  on  the  spot  where  they  were  produced,  or  were  consumed  Iqt 
the  foe.  The  ** plains  of  Carolina"  drank  up  the  most  precious  bkod 
of  her  citiiens.  Black  and  smoking  ruins  marked  the  places  which  . 
had  been  the  habitations  of  her  children !  Driven'firom  their  hoBBM» 
into  the  gloomy  and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  even  there  the 
spirit  of  liberty  survived;  and  South  Carolina,  sustained  by  tW 
example  of  her  Sumpters  and  her  Marions,  proved,  by  her  coodaci 
that,  though  her  soil  might  be  overrun,  the  spirit  of  her  People  w 
invmcible. 
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191.  THB  SOUrn  DURING  THE  WAR  OF  181^  —  H<^yii«,  1890. 

I  COME  now  to  the  war  of  1812,  —  a  war  which,  I  well  remember, 
was  called,  in  derision  (while  its  event  was  doubtful),  the  Southern 
war,  and  sometimes  the  Carolina  war ;  but  which  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  done  more  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  than  all  other  events  in  our  history  put  together.  What,  Sir, 
were  the  objects  of  that  war  ?  "  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights ! "  It 
was  for  the  protection  of  Northern  shipping,  and  New  England  sesi- 
mcn,  that  the  coimtry  flew  to  anns.  What  interest  had  the  South  in 
that  contest  ?  If  they  had  sat  down  coldly  to  calculate  the  value  of 
tiieir  interests  involved  in  it,  they  would  have  found  that  they  had 
everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain.  But,  Sir,  with  that  generous 
devotion  to  country  so  characteristic  of  the  South,  they  only  asked  if 
the  rights  of  any  portion  of  their  fellow-citizens  liad  been  invaded ; 
and  when  told  that  Northern  ships  and  New  England  seamen  had  been 
arrested  on  the  common  highway  of  Nations,  they  felt  that  the  honor 
of  their  country  was  assailed ;  and,  acting  on  that  exalted  sentiment 
"  which  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound,"  they  resolved  to  feeek,  in  open  war, 
ibr  a  redress  of  those  injuries  which  it  did  not  become  freemen  to 
endure.  Sir,  the  whole  South,  animated  as  by  a  common  impulse, 
oordially  united  in  declaring  and  promoting  that  war.  South  Carolina 
sent  to  your  councils,  as  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  that  war,  the 
noblest  of  her  srjns.  Ho^  they  iril  filled  that  trust,  let  a  grateftil 
country  tell.  Not  a  measure  was  adopted,  not  a  battle  fought,  not  a 
victory  won,  which  contributed,  in  any  degree,  to  the  success  of  that 
war,  to  which  Southern  councils  and  Southern  valor  did  not  largely 
contribute.  Sir,  since  South  Carolina  is  assailed,  I  must  be  suffered 
to  speak  it  to  her  praise,  that,  at  the  very  moment  when,  in  one 
quarter,  we  heard  it  solemnly  proclaimeil  "  that  it  did  not  become  a 
religious  and  moral  People  to  rejoice  at  the  victories  of  our  Army  or 
our  Navy,"  her  Legislature  unanimously 

"  Resolved^  That  we  will  cordially  support  the  Government  in  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  a  peace  can  be  obtained  on  honor- 
able terms ;  and  we  will  cheerfully  submit  to  every  privation  that  may 
be  required  of  us,  by  our  Government,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object" 

South  Carolina  redeemed  that  pledge.  She  threw  open  her  Treas- 
ury to  the  Government.  She  put  at  the  absolute  cQsposal  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  all  that  she  possessed,  —  her  men,  her 
money,  and  her  arms.  She  appropriated  half  a  million  of  dollars,  on 
her  own  account,  in  defence  of  her  maritime  frontier ;  ordered  a  brig- 
ade of  State  troops  to  be  raised ;  and,  when  left  to  protect  herself  by 
her  own  means,  never  suffered  the  enemy  to  touch  her  soil,  without 
being  instantly  driven  off  or  captured.  Such,  Sir,  was  the  conduct  of 
the  South  — such  the  conduct  of  my  own  State  —  in  that  dark  hour 
**  which  tried  men's  souls  I  " 


SIS 

*«.  pwn/iATia>  AHD  mnuKomfin;  vm.^9.M.rrmmm,  M,mm\i.m 

Sdigi  the  aipoirBl,  Mr.  C!hiinIl•l^  of  thai  nnp^^ 
notlo»  thfti  ^  to  the  Tieton  belong  the  ^xnIm,"  oSei 
*ateiided  &t  the  semoe  and  bemfit  of  the  Ptepk,  has  1 
niimder  of  party.  PaUzona^  is  waved  likea  hmna^wloivii 
uuid;  and  ^magoffiiea»  like  uoiiFfiliiipi  atlcaoted  by  a' lav  of  tm 
nature,  gather  woa  duster  around  iti  jpolea.  Never  jafe  fiiil  ii 
demagogue  who  would  not  take  ofiioe.  The  whole  ftame  of  oar  8» 
emment — all  the  inatitationB  of  the  eoontiy— aie  thna  ]■«  '  ' 
to  the  ana  of  part^.  (Mob  is  oon&cred  aa  the  rowaid  of  | 
■ervioe;  and  what  m  the  ooneegqence  I  TbBl 
that  all  moneys  in  their  possenion  beloDO,  not  to  the  People^  faaTlt 
the  partTi  it  reamres  bat  small  ezertioD  ofcaaoiatry  to  bri^  Aan  Is 


the  condiiBion  that  they  have  a  right  to  retain  what  they  bh^odi 
to  be  the  value  of  their  politioalservieeBi — JQStaaahiiTer'BUi 
hia  commisrions. 

Sir,  I  have  g^ven  yoa  but  three  or  fimr  oaeea  of 
Would  time  peimit,  I  ooold  give  yoa  a  hundred.  lake  tib  isr 
Sultana  of  tho  Oriental  legendb,  I  could  go  on  for  a  thoosuid  aii 
one  nights ;  and  even  as  m  thusc  Eastern  stories,  so  in  the  chronide 
of  the  office-holders,  the  tale  would  ever  be  of  heaps  of  gdd,  msaaTe 
ingots,  uncounted  riches.  Why,  Sir,  Aladdin's  wonderful  lamp  vas 
nothing  to  it.  They  seem  to  possass  the  identical  cap  of  Fortointiis. 
Some  wish  for  fit^y  thousand  dollars,  some  for  a  hundred  thoosuid, 
and  some  for  a  million,  —  and  behold,  it  lies  in  glittering  heaps  befen 
them !     Not  even 

*<  The  gorgeous  Eaat,  with  richest  hAnd, 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbario  pearl  and  gold  *' 

in  such  lavish  abundance,  as  does  this  Administration  apon  its  fil- 
lowers.  Pizarro  held  not  forth  more  dazzling  lures  to  bis  robber  band, 
when  he  led  them  to  the  conquest  of  the  ^*  Children  of  the  Son." 

And  now  it  is  proposed  to  make  up  these  losses  through  de&iilten 
by  retrenchment !  And  what  do  you  suppose  aro  to  be  the  sobjerti 
of  this  new  and  sudden  economy  ?  What  branches  of  the  public 
service  are  to  be  lopped  off,  on  account  of  the  licentious  rapacity  of  the 
office-holders  ?  I  am  too  indignant  to  tell  you.  Look  into  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  you  will  find  out.  Well,  Sir, 
what  are  they  ?  Pensions,  harbors,  and  light-houses !  Yes,  Sir;  these 
are  recommended  as  proper  subjects  for  retrenchment,  f^rst  of  all, 
the  scarred  veterans  of  tho  Revolution  aro  to  be  deprived  of  a  portioaof 
the  scanty  pittance  doled  out  to  them  by  the  cold  charity  of  the  ooontr/. 
How  many  of  them  will  you  have  to  send  forth  as  b^^ars  on  the  ?erj 
soil  which  they  wrenched  from  the  hand  of  tyranny,  to  make  up  tlie 
amount  of  even  one  of  these  splendid  robberies  ?  How  many  haiton 
will  it  take,  —  those  improvements  deilioited  no  less  to  bomanity  than 
to  interest,  —  those  nests  of  commerce  to  which  the  canvas-wiiwed 
biid<'  of  the  ocean  flock  for  safety  ?    How  many  light-houses  will  it 
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tkVe  ?  How  many  of  those  bright  eyes  of  the  ocean  are  to  be  put 
oat  ?  How  many  of  those  fiiithfiil  sentinels,  who  stand  along  our 
Tocky  coast,  and,  peering  fiu:  out  in  the  darkness,  give  timely  warning 
to  the  hardy  mariner  where  the  lee-shore  threatens,  —  how  many  of 
these,  I  ask,  are  to  be  discharged  from  their  humane  service  ?  Why, 
the  proposition  is  almost  impious !  I  should  as  soon  wish  to  put  out  the 
stars  of  Heaven !  Sir,  my  blood  boils  at  the  cold-blooded  atrocity  with 
which  the  Administration  proposes  thus  to  sacrifice  the  very  family 
jewels  of  the  country,  to  pay  for  the  consequences  of  its  own  profligacy ! 


193.  A3IERICAN  LABORERS.  — C.  C.  Nay  lor. 

The  (Gentleman,  Sir,  has  misconceived  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
Northern  institutions.  He  is  ignorant  of  Northern  character.  He 
has  forgotten  the  history  of  his  country.  Preach  insurrection  to  the 
Northern  laborers !  Who  are  the  Northern  laliorers !  The  history 
of  your  country  is  their  history.  The  renown  of  your  country  is  their 
renown.  The  brightness  of  their  doings  is  emblazoned  on  its  every 
page.  Blot  from  your  annals  the  words  and  the  doings  of  Northern 
lc£orers,  and  the  history  of  your  country  presents  but  a  universal 
Uank.  Sir,  who  was  he  that  disarmed  the  Thunderer ;  wrested  from 
his  grasp  the  bolts  of  Jove ;  calmed  the  troubled  ocean ;  became  the 
oentral  sun  of  the  philosophical  system  of  his  age,  shedding  his 
brightness  and  eflFiilgence  on  the  whole  civilized  world ;  whom  the 
great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  delighted  to  honor ;  who  participated 
in  the  achievement  of  your  independence,  prominently  assisted  in 
moulding  your  free  institutions,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  whose 
wisdom  will  be  felt  to  the  last  moment  of  "  recorded  time  "  ?  Who, 
Sir,  I  ask,  was  he  ?  A  Northern  laborer,  —  a  Yankee  tallow-chandler's 
son,  —  a  printer's  runaway  boy ! 

And  who,  let  me  ask  the  honorable  Gentleman,  who  was  he  that, 
in  the  days  of  our  Revolution,  led  forth  a  Northern  army,  —  yes,  an 
army  of  Northern  laborers,  —  and  aided  the  chivalry  of  South  Carolina 
in  their  defence  against  British  aggression,  drove  the  spoilers  from 
their  firesides,  and  redeemed  her  fair  fields  from  foreign  invaders? 
Who  was  he  ?  A  Northern  laborer,  a  Rhode  Island  blacksmith,  —  the 
gallant  General  Greene,  —  who  left  his  hammer  and  his  forge,  and 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  in  the  battle  for  our  independ- 
ence !     And  will  you  preach  insurrection  to  men  like  these  ? 

Sir,  our  country  is  full  of  the  achievements  of  Northern  laborers ! 
Where  is  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  and 
Saratoga,  and  Bunker  Hill,  but  in  the  North  ?  And  what,  Sir,  has 
shed  an  imperishable  renown  on  the  never-dying  names  of  those 
hallowed  spots,  but  the  blood  and  the  struggles,  the  high  daring,  and 
patriotism,  and  sublime  courage,  of  Northern  laborers  ?  The  whole 
North  is  an  everlasting  monument  of  the  freedom,  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  indomitable  independence,  of  Northern  laborers !  Go,  Sir,  go 
preach  insurrection  to  men  like  these  ! 


MA 

Hie  ftrtitode  of  tbe  bmd  of  Oa  Nordi,  i 
UbertrVi  adke,  haa  been  afanoifc  godlike!  Hii 
Jk  Who  comprised  tbai  gdlmt  anny,  whlMMit 
■halterioo,  ahodoBB,  pennilMy  and  dbnaii  nike4 
wmtor,  — the  midniji^t  of  our  Bevoliitioiif-^irlwaB  ^ 
be  traced  by  their  Uood-tradu  in  the  now;  wliam  no^vto  Mil 
aednoe,  no  appeal  lead  astnjt  no  aofieraigi  diadfiMst ;  bttt  iA%tnil^ 
thor  ooontry  and  its  holy  cause,  oontinned  to  11^  the  goodl^rf 
liberty,  until  it  finidly  irinmplwd  I  Who,  Sir,  wan  thaaa  ■■! 
AVhy,  Northern  kborers  l^^yes.  Sir,  Northern  laboran !    Who^  tk, 

were  Roger  Sherman  and .    Bat  it  ia  idle  to  fmnnaafato    Ii 

luune  the  Northern  laborers  who  have  distingniiihiwl  thfimrinit  ■! 
illustrated  the  history  of  their  ooontiy,  would  lequiie  days  of  Aii.te 
of  this  House.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  Posterity  will  do  t ' 
Hieir  deeds  have  been  recorded  b  diarsoten  of  fire  I 


This  House  and  the  world  have  been  told  that  Bobert  Fohon  wm 

not  the  inventor  of  steam  navigation.  England  asserts  that  it  ia  to  i 
S  'otchraan  that  the  honor  of  this  discovery  is  due,  and  that  it  was  tbe 
(Myde  and  the  Thames  that  first  witnessed  the  triumphant  sucoenof 
tliis  wonderful  invention.  France,  through  her  National  Institute, 
declares  that  it  was  tlie  Seine.  p]ven  Spain,  degraded  and  enslaved, 
r«>ased  by  the  voice  of  emulation,  has  looked  forth  from  her  dcnsteied 
hulls  of  superstition,  and  declared  that  in  the  ago  of  Charles,  in  the 
presence  of  her  Court  and  nobles,  this  experiment  was  suooefisfiDdly 
t.ied.  But  Americji,  proudly  seated  upon  the  enduring  monumot 
which  Fulton  has  reared,  smiles  at  these  rival  claims,  and,  secure  ii 
licr  own,  looks  down  serenely  upon  these  billows  of  strife,  which  break 
at  the  base  of  her  throne. 

But  it  has  been  denied,  in  this  debate,  that  any  other  credit  thu 
that  of  good  luck  is  due  to  Fulton  for  his  invention.  Gentlemen  wonU 
hiive  us  suppose  that  good  luck  is  the  parent  of  all  that  we  admire  ia 
science  or  in  arms.  If  this  be  so,  why,  then,  indeed,  what  a  bubUe  ii 
reputation  !  How  vain  and  how  idle  are  the  anxious  days  and  sleeplcfl 
nights  devoted  to  the  service  of  one's  country  !  Admit  this  argnmoit 
and  you  strip  from  the  brow  of  the  scholar  his  bay,  and  from  UKise  d 
tlie  statesman  and  soldier  their  laurel.  Why  do  you  deck  with  chspleto 
the  statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  if  good  luck,  and  good  Iwk 
alone,  be  all  that  tx)mmends  him  to  our  gratitude  and  love  ?  A  men- 
fxir  of  this  House  retorts,  "  Bad  luck  would  have  made  Washingtoo  a 
ti-aitor."  Ay,  but  in  whose  estimation?  Did  the  great  and  holj 
principles  which  produced  and  governed  our  Revolution  depend,  lor 
their  righteousness  and  truth,  upon  success  or  defeat  ?  Would  Waik- 
ington,  had  he  suffered  as  a  rebel  on  the  scaffold,  —  would  Washii^lOD 
have  been  regiirded  as  a  traitor  by  Warren,  and  Hancock,  and  QneoM 
aud  Hamilton,  —  by  the  crowd  of  patriots  who  encompassed  him,  put- 
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I  of  his  toil  and  sharers  of  his  patriotism  ?  Was  /t  good  luck  that 
impelled  Columbus,  through  discouragement,  coa^piracj  and  poverty, 
to  persevere  in  his  path  of  danger,  until  this  Western  world  blessed  his 
flight,  and  rewarded  his  energy  and  daring  ?  Does  the  gentleman 
emolatc  the  glory  of  the  third  King  of  Home,  Tullus  Uostilius,  —  and 
would  he  erect  in  our  own  land  a  temple  to  Fortune  ?  It  cannot  be 
that  he  would  serioa<ly  promulgate  such  views ;  —  tliat  he  would  take 
fWrni  human  renown  all  that  gives  it  dignity  and  worth,  by  making  it 
depend  less  on  the  virtue  of  the  individwil  than  on  his  luck  ! 

-       IM.    SECTIONAL  SERVICES  IN  THE   LAST  WAR.  —  Co/efr  CtM*tn«-. 

■  The  gcntj^man  from  South  Carolina  taunts  us  with  counting  the 
costs  of  that  war  in  which  the  liberties  and  honor  of  the  country,  and  *•; 

the  interests  of  the  North,  asTie  asserts,  were  forced  to  go  elsewherS  7 
for  their  defence.  Will  he  sit  down  with  me  and  count  tho'^wt  now  ? 
Will  he  reckon  up  how  much  of  treasure  the  State  of  South  Carolina  «.»/!• 
expended  in  that  war,  and  how  much  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ? —  t  U  i 
how  much  of  the  blood  of  either  Stite  was  poureil  out  on  sea  orjand  ? 
I  challenge  the  gentleman  to  the  tost  of  patriotism,  which  the  army 
mil,  the  navy  lists,  and  the  treasury  books,  afford.  Sir,  they  who 
rovile  us  ibr  our  opposition  to  the  last  war  have  looked  only  to  the 
surface  of  things.  They  little  know  the  extremities  of  suffering 
which  the  Peo[)le  of  Massachusetts  bore  at  that  period,  out  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Union,  —  their  families  Ix^ggJired,  their  fathers  and  sons 
bleeding  in  camjis,  or  pining  in  foreign  prisons.  They  forget  that  not 
a  field  was  marshalled,  on  this  side  of  the  mountaiiLS,  in  which  the  men 
of  Massaithusetts  did  not  play  their  f>art,  as  }>ec!une  their  sires,  and 
their  "  blood  fetched  from  mettle  of  war  pnx)f."  They  battled  and 
bled,  wherever  battle  was  fought  or  blood  drawn. 

Nor  only  by  land.  I  ask  the  gentleman.  Who  fought  your  naval 
Kittles  in  the  bust  war  ?  Who  led  y6u  on  to  \nctory  after  victory,  on 
the  ocean  and  the  lakes  ?  Whose  wjas  tleyrium pliant  prowess  liefore 
which  the  Red  Cross  of  England  paleci  with  unwonte<l  shames  ?  Were 
they  not  men  of  New  England  ?  Were  these  not  forenwist  in  those 
niaritinie  encounters  which  humbled  the  pride  and  ix)wer  of  Great 
Britain  ?  I  appeal  to  my  colleague  before  me  fn)m  our  conuwm  county 
of  brave  old  Essex,  —  I  appeal  to  my  respected  collcjigues  from  the 
ehores  of  the  Old  Colony.  Was  there  a  village  or  a  hamlet  on  Massa- 
cbw90tta  Bay,  which  did  not  g:ither  its  hardy  seamen  to  man  the  gun- 
dorjks  of  your  ships  of  war?  Did  they  not  rally  to  the  battle,  as  men 
flock  to  a  feast  ? 

I  beseech  the  House  to  pardon  me,  if  I  may  have  kindled,  on  this 
Aibject,  into  something  of  unseemly  ardor.  I  cannot  sit  tamely  by,  in 
humble  acquiescent  silence,  when  rcfleetions,  which  I  know  to  be 
QDJiLst,  are  cast  on  the  faith  and  honor  of  Massachusetts.  Had  I  suf- 
fered them  to  pass  without  admonition,  I  should  have  deemed  that  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  her  departed  children,  from  their  ashes  mingled 
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with  tho  dast  of  every  stricken  field  of  the  Revolution,  from  tkdr 
jonw  mouKleriiij;  to  tho  ccmsecratcd  earth  of  Bunkers  Hill,  of  Jkrateji 
of  3Ionniouth, —  would  start  up  in  vi:$il>le  shi^xi  before  nie,  to  crv  Aouie 
on  UK,  tlieir  rci*re:int  countryman  !  Sir,  I.tiave  roamed  thrmigjitbe 
world,  to  find  hoiirts  nowhere  warmer  than  hers,  soldiers  Dovlttre 
braver,  fuitriota  iiowlufrc  purer,  wives  and  inothers  nowhcK  trw:, 
maidens  nowliorc  lovolier,  jrn.vn  valleys  aiid  bright  rivers  nowbeie 
greouer  or  brighter ;  and  I  will  not  bo  silent,  when  I  hear  her  patnU- 
Isni  or  her  truth  questioned  with  bo  nuich  us  a  whisper  of  detraction. 
Livin^;,  I  will  delend  her ;  dying,  I  would  pause,  in  my  last  expirin* 
brejith,  to  utter  a  prayer  of  fond  remembif^ce  for  nij  native  Net 
England ! 

^'  19«.    BARBARITY  OP  NATIONAL  HATREDS. ~  Au/m  CAoofe. 

^Ir..  pRiwrinr\'T,  wo  must  dijitin^juish  a  little.  That  there  exigts  in 
thift  country  an  intciLM3  siMitiniont  of  nationality  ;  a  cherished  enereeiif 
feelini;  and  consciousness  of  our  indeiiendent  and  separate  natHttJ 
oxistonco  ;  .1  iW''lini:  that  wo  have  a  tninsccndont  destiny  to  fulfil,  "whiili 
wi.»  nuMU  U)  I'ullil ;  a  iiwiii  wnrk  to  di»,  which  wo  know  how  to  do,  aui 
•\vk\  uh\i\  t'»  do  ;  ;i  rnnM-r  to  niii,  iin  whii-h  wo  h()|»e  to  itsrcnd,  tilW? 
>t:m«l  oi!  th"'  j-tr;iilt;iv(  and  ;_r1iHi.'rfMLr  >unnnits  of  tho  wuHd ;  a  frtliic, 
Ih.jt  \v«'  III".'  >Mn'i»'iii.liil  MU'l  atti!iitl»"l  l»y  :i  nolihj  historiral  jjivun  v!\' 
(■oin|ii't"i«M's  :iu  1  ii\;il-  till.'  nt'ior  Xatinns  of  tlio  oarth,  all  of  wlii.'m  w^ 
IinjK' t<i  «iv?rt;il.r,  :iii  1  r\i'n  to  di^taiirr  ;  —  such  a  srntinfcnt  a>  th> 
cxi.-ts,  jN'!-!, :•;.-,  iu  tin'  cliMrMi  t<.T  of  this  IVoph'.  And  t]ii<  I  do  iSft  il!>- 
(•ournL'i'.  L  dii  i:<it  <-.)ii  li'iiiii.  IJiit,  Sir,  tliat  anioii;^  tlicso  M>-.*f;J  aii-i 
Ircautilnl  -iMiiini'iit^.  j-ifilviiuin.Hit  aniniiix  tlu^ni,  thuro  cxi.-ts  a  tiffijicr 
of  ho-tility  tow.-M'ilN  I'li-  0110  jmrtiiMilar  Nation,  to  MR*h  a  dvirrti:- as ti 
anioiint  to  a  liul/it,  n  trait,  a  national  passion,  —  to  amount  to  a  Mari 
ofllvlinir  wliii-li  '*  is  to  'k*.  iVL'n'ltnl,"  an«l  whicli  really  thivatcnsam-tLir 
war,  —  tliis  1  carnt'^^tly  and  conti-Jontly  d^ny.  I  would  not  hear  \T'i.r 
cncuiv  say  this,  ^^ir,  the  indulir«MH-c  uf  sucli  a  scMitinicnt  by  tho  lotj')- 
s»i|»}KN'.'S  tlu'ni  to  have  lorirotten  oiu?  of  tho  counsels  of  Wa>hinj1i.i.. 
f-all  to  mind  tho  ever  seasonahlo  wisdom  of  thi*  Farewell  AddriN-: 
"The  Nation  which  indulires  towards  another  an  habitual  hatri.nl, -.r 
an  ha^itual  fondi.t'^s,  is.  injt»mo  dcL^reo,  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  i".< 
animosity,  or  t»)  its  a iK-'ct^i,  either  of  whieh  is  siiiiioient  to  lead  it 
a.-^tniy  from  its  duty  and  its  intenM." 

No,  Sir  !  no,  Sir!  Wo  are  aK)ve  all  this.  Lot  the  IIi«ihlandi-liin«- 
inan.  half  nake<l,  half  civilized,  half  Minded  liy  the  itcat->moko  vi'  b'^ 
mivern,  have  iii<  herejitary  enemy  and  his  honMlitarv  enmity,  an  1 
keep  tho  keon,d(M'[),  a'Utt  precious  hatred,  sot  cm  tiro  of*  hell,  alive,  it'll-! 
can  ;  let  the  North  ."tmerican  Indiai^^havo  his,  ami  han'l  it  down  from 
lather  to  son,  W  U«-'aven  kiiow>  what  sym'xils  of  ailiir.ili)rs,  and  niit!:- 
snalcT'S,  au'l  war-cUihs.  Jiinoared  w'lih  vermilion  and  entwined  witii 
scarlet;  lot -Hticli'  a  country  as  JN)l:{:)d, — cloven  to  tho  earth,  the 
annod  heid  oiAhe  radiant  loivhoad,  her  IxmIv  dead,  her  !>uul  iocaViaMe 
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te  die,  — let  her  remember  the  "  wrongs  of  days  long  post ; ''  let  the 
lost  and  wandering  tribes  of  Israel  remember  theirs  —  the  manliness 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  world  may  allow  or  pardon  this  to  them ;  — 
bat  shall  America,  young,  free,  prosperous,  just  setting  out  on  the 
highway  of  Heaven,  **  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she 
juat  begins  to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of  life  and 
joy,"  shall  she  be  suppo^  to  be  polluting  and  corroding  her  noble  and 
happy  heart,  by  moping  over  old  stories  of -stamp  act,  and  tea  tax,  and 
the  firing  of  the  Leopard  upon  the  Chesapeake  in  a  time  of  peace  ? 
N>,  Sir!  no.  Sir!  a  thousand  times,  no!  Why,  I  protest  I  thought 
all  that  had  l^iaen  settled.  I  thought  two  wars  had  settled  it  all.  What 
ebe  was  so  much  good  blood  shod  tor,  on  so  many  more  than  classical 
fields  of  Revolutionary  glory  ?  For  what  was  so  much  good  blood  more 
lately  shed,  at  Luudy*s  Lane,  ut  Fort  Erie,  before  and  behind  the  lines 
at  New  Orleans,  on  the  deck  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  deck  of  the 
Java,  on  the  lakes,  on  the  sea,  but  to  settle  exactly  these  "  wrongs  of 
past  days'*  ?  And  have  we  come  back  sulky  and  sullen  from  the  very 
field  of  honor  ?     For  my  country,  I  deny  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  this  notion  of  a 
national  enmity  of  feeling  towards  Great  Britain  beloil^  to  a  past  age 
of  our  history.  ]\Iy  younger  countrymen  are  unconscious  of  it.  They 
disavow  it.  That  generation  in  whoje  opinions  and  feelings  the  actions 
and  the  destiny  of  the  next  are  untblded,  as  the  tree  in  the  germ, 
do  not  at  all  comprehend  your  meaning,  nor  your  fears,  nor  your 
regrets.  We  are  bom  to  happier  feelings.  Wo  look  to  England  as 
wte  look  to  France.  We  look  to  thcni,  from  our  new  world,  —  not 
unrenowned,  yet  a  new  world  still,  —  and  the  blood  mounts  to  our 
cheeks ;  our  eyes  swim ;  our  voices  are  stifled  with  emulousness  of  so 
much  glory ;  their  trophies  will  not  let  us  sleep :  but  there  is  no 
hatred  at  adl ;  no  hatred,  —  no  barbarian  memory  of  wrongs,  for  which 
brave  men  have  made  the  last  expiation  to  the  brave. 
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Mr.  President,  eloquent  allusions  have  beeo  made  here  to  the 
ominous  condition  of  Europe.  And,  truly,  it  is  suflSciently  threaten- 
ing to  fix  the  regard  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Elements  are 
at  work  there  whose  contact  and  contest  must,  ere  long,  produce 
explosions  whose  consequences  no  man  can  foresee.  The  cloud  may 
as  yet  be  no  bigger  than  a  man*s  hand,  like  that  seen  by  the  prophet 
from  Mount  Carmel ;  but  it  will  overspread  the  whole  hemisphere,  and 
burst,  perhaps  in  ruias,  upon  the  social  and  political  systems  of  the 
Old  World.  Antagonistic  principles  are  doinV  their  work  there.  Tlie 
conflict  cannot  be  avoide^.  •  The  desire  of  man  •to  govern  himself,  and 
the  determination  dP  rulers  to  govern  him,  are  now  face  to  face,  and 
must  meet  in  the  strife  of  action,  as  they  have  met  in  the  strife  of 
opinion.  It  requires  a  wiser  or  a  rasher  man  than  I  am  to  undertake 
to  foretell  when  and  how  this  great  battle  will  be  fought ;  but  it  is  as 
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Miro  to  00111C  M  w  the  sun  to  rise  ngaiii  which  w  now  descending  to  the 
h.'rizon.  Wliat  thij  l*n»o  GoviTunionts  of  the  world  may  find  it  j»m{« 
to  do,  whon  tills  jri"e;it  ^t^llrlrle  truly  Jx'gias  I  lc;ive  to  those  upon 
whom  will  doTolvii  the  duty  and  the  resjwnsihility  of  decision. 

It  h:is  Ihvii  well  Slid  thut  the  cxistini;  generation  stands  upon  tka 
pluiuldei-s  of  its  itrciefcsstirs.  hn  vif«ual  horizon  is  enlarged  fjromth'i 
flijvjitiuu.  AVo  h:iv»^  the  exjicnence  of  those  who  have  gone  before  u«, 
aii<l  our  own,  t«m.  We  are  aUe  to  judjje  for  oureolves,  without  Uiailj 
tiillowing  in  tlu'Ir  !(K)t>toj»s.  Thci-e  is  nothing  stationary  in  the  wnW. 
.Mtn-al  and  intolKrtual  as  well  as  physical  ficiencos  are  in  a  state  yf 
jnojrivss;  (»r,  rsithcr,  we  are  inarching  onwards  in  the  invest igaticm  of 
l!n»ir  true  i»riiHii»Us.  It  is  nn»unij»tuou8,  at  any  time,  to  saytbt 
*-yoir  is  th«'  K-^t  jHissiMo  condition  of  human  nature;  let  us  sit  still 
and  lie  slti^til'd ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  learn."  I  believe  in  no  siu-b 
diN 'trine.  1  Ulicvo  we  are  always  k*arning.  We  have  a  right  id 
examine  tor  (nirsolvcs.  In  fact,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  eo.  Still,  Sir,  I 
wwuld  nt)t  ra>hly  njivt  the  ex]ierience  of  the  world,  any  more  than  I 
Would  l>lindly  lullow  it.  1  have  no  such  idea.  I  have  no  wish  to 
|"n»str.it«'  all  the  Imrrirrs  r.!i-v-<l  hy  wis4lom,  and  to  lot  in  ujn">n  uj?  an 
iii»i!i"l:iti<'ii  i>f'  ni.iiiv  such  Dpiuioiis  as  h:ivo  Uvn  ju'niniilLMtol  in  thi' 
]» T.^rii!  :iL'»\  l»ul  fiif  1k'  it  from  mo  to  adopt,  as  a  [u-iuciple  uf  c>'.> 
iliii-l,  th:it  ni'tliiiiL'  i-  tn  )««'  ilnno  exciipt  \vli;it  has  Vkvu  dr»ne  l.N.':brc. aii-l 
•  t.-i'..!-.  Iv  ;!>  it  \i.«-  iluM  dinio.     So  much  lor  pnx-odcuts  I 
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W'v-^iiiN'iToN  h.i^  >;ii.l  :  "Th.'P'  can  h\  no  greater  err>rthanli: 
c*vi»»r  or  imI.iiI.ii.-  u^mm  muv  riul  liivor>  I'mui  nation  to  nation,  h  i.^ 
Mil  illu^inii  v.iiicii  c\.i.'L'i.'Ui*o  mu<t  cure,  and  which  a  ju-t  j»n'.le  •^u::'i" 
t.v  tlis'-ar-l."  Tli-ii'  '.-  a  ili.v.)  wis  Inn  in  tliis;  and  he  who  ilisrii^TJi-'U 
nr  tre.its  it.  li.rhily,  \\:iu\<  tlie  hi;:liest  attribute  of  a  statesman.  Wi- 
c:iri  exi»c.  t  noi'iiiiL'  ji«  a  iiivor  iVom  dtner  n:itiuiH,  and  nouir  hav.- :i 
'^iiht  loe/jic't  I'.tvor-;  iVotn  u-:.  Our  intcrlcrenco,  \i'  wo  interlLTi-  'it 
ji'l,  ni'i^t  lie  <liif;tt<.' I  \>y  inier-.'st  ;  autl,  ther-iliro,  1  ask,  in  wli.it  i»»- 
nriii!i->r  «m!i  \vc   !•.»   hciicliti.-l  ?      Kus>in  ha>  clone  us  no   in'.nrv: 
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ificr-'Sir-',  iio  \vron;rs  to  a\.'MLCc.  riu»ia  has  no  teiTii-«rv  i-J" 
'  wi>Ii  lo  .l.'hiive  lnT,  an-l  iVom  her  there  is  no  d:inir»'r  a-jiiiM 
It  is  nc.-.-svary  to  iru:ird.  Kiilii^htcn-.'-l  selt-iiiteriNt  di.»'^  ii'-* 
c;^i"'i-  a  >i:ij"  arijii.n -lit  in  I'avor  of  eui'iroiliuLr  ourselves  in  a  <j:i:irr.i 
ni:!!  luT.  So  t»t)\i'ni-.  >,)  iulisfMitaMe,  is  this  truth,  that  the  a  Ivh-i/'T 
oi"  '•  iuti-rvi'iiiioM  "  li.tvi'  ha-^ci]  th-'ir  >j>ec.'h.s  almost  >olely  on  i''.-" 
^^-.rtiu  1  til  It  we  liavi'  a  diviui:  mis-ion  to  jirrform.  and  that  In  to  striki* 
t;i.'  nuiiiai'K's  lV.)m  ilio  hands  of  all  mankiud.  It  may  l>e,  Mr.  IV-i- 
ti/.it,  tiial  we  have  su  -h  a  mis>ioii ;  hut,  if  so,  "  t:JO  time  of  its  I'ullil- 
111 -lit  is  M.t  vt'f."  And,  ll)r  OIK',  I  jiri'Icr  waiting  f«>r  some  i-lcriUT 
iii;'.uill>tatH«n  ul'  tlitr  Hivino  will.  IJy  atteiMjitin;:  to  I'lltll  it  n  ivv.  wm 
e.iijloy  tliJ  suri;>;  means  of  dis;ij»i»oiiitini:  that  **  manifest  deMiny"  of 
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wbich  we  have  heard  so  much.  We  have  before  us  the  ccrtaintj  of 
kkflicting  deep  injury  upon  ourselves,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of 
bCDefiting  others. 

Alisfortuues  may  come  upon  us  all ;  dishonor  attaches  only  to  the 
unworthy.  A  nation  may  be  conquered,  trodden  down,  —  her  living 
BOOS  in  chains,  her  dead  the  prey  of  vultures,  —  and  still  leave  a 
bright  example,  a  glorious  history,  to  after  times.  But  when  folly  and 
wickedness  have  ruled  the  hour, -;-» when  disaster  is  the  legitimate  child 
of  error  and  weakness, —  the  page  that  records  it^is  but  a  record  of 
infamy,  and  pity  for  misfortune  becomes  a  crime  against  justice.  Sir, 
I  do  not  love  that  word  "  destiny,"  —  "  manifest "  or  not  "  manifest." 
Men  and  nations  make  their  own  destinies,  — 

"  Our  acta  our  angels  are,  or  good,  or  ill,  — 
Oar  fatal  shadows,  that  walk  by  us  still." 

The  future  of  this  Republic  is  in  our  hands ;  and  it  is  for  us  to 
determine  whether  we  will  launch  the  ship  of  State  upon  a  wild  and 
Stormy  sea,  above  whose  blackened  waters  no  sunshine  beams,  no  star 
shines  out,  and  where  not  a  ray  is  seen  but  what  is  caught  from  the 
lurid  lightning  in  its  fiery  path.  This,  Senators,  is  the  mighty  ques- 
tion we  have  to  solve;  and,  let  me  add,  if  the  freedom  of  one  conti- 
nent, and  the  hopes  of  four,  shall  sink  beneath  that  inky  flood,  ours 
will  be  the  guilt,  —  ours  the  deep  damnation. 

Shall  I  be  told  these  are  idle  fears  ?  That,  in  a  war  with  Russia, 
no  matter  for  what  cause  waged,  we  must  be  the  victors  ?  That,  in 
short,  all  Europe  combined  could  not  blot  this  Union  from  the  map  of 
nations  ?  Ah,  Sir,  that  is  not  all  I  fear.  I  fear  success  even  more 
than  defeat.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  was  right  when  he  said  that 
our  fears  were  to  be  found  at  home.  I  do  fear  ourselves.  Commit 
our  people  once  to  unnecessary  foreign  wars,  —  let  victory  encourage 
the  military  spirit,  already  too  prevalent  among  them,  —  and  Roman 
history  will  have  no  chapter  bloody  enough  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  side  by  side  with  ours.  In  a  brief  period  we  shall  have 
reenacted,  on  a  grander  scale,  the  same  scenes  which  marked  her 
decline.  The  veteran  soldier,  who  has  followed  a  victorious  leader  from 
clime  to  clime,  will  forget  his  love  of  country  in  his  love  for  his  com- 
mander ;  and  the  Ixiyorieta  you  send  abroad  to  conquer  a  kingdom  will 
be  brought  back  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  prop  the 
throne  of  an  £mperor. 


IM.  HAZARDS  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  VRO&VKRlTYylSn.  — IF.  R.  Smithy  of  Alabiana. 

EvERTBODT  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  been  the  jwlicy  of  this 
Government  with  respect  to  the  concerns  of  Europe,  up  to  the  present 
time.  And  what,  I  ask,  has  been  the  result  of  that  policy  ?  Why, 
from  the  small  beginning  of  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  we  have 
grown  to  twenty-three  miUions;  from  a  small  number  of  States,  we  are 
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nour  0V«r  Uurlj.  But  Kosto^  eaji  ilmt  ««  ma  j  di»pfrri  iW  ibt 
polioj  now;  mt  It  wia  wiae  wheo  ^v«  w«fe  joung,  but  Uiftt  sot  vn 
mf*  miwn  up  to  be  ftgiantt and  maj ftbaodoa  it  Ab, Sir, i«m 
■11  Mut  advcimty !  We  kaenr  liii  m — mA  nrasl  atq  ^"^ 
adtertitj.  It  b  Ihtt  ofnoMt  of  iMftaiwu  It  ii  Ihi  tnm  kif  I 
ooloeks  the  golden  ^tes  of  prop^ril^.  I  m^^  0^  lil^«  stifrTTin, 
wbflii  it  n  properly  nBderatocxi !  Baitbo  fo^  upon'  wbleb  meti  nd 
apoB  wbiflh  Nfttu^ii  aplit  k  tiios^Kftrrr,  .  Thb  hiaii  eajs  that  wt  bit  J 
grown  to  be  &  gkat^  and  tluit  wb  may  depoit  frmn  tbe  wi^Jom 
jonth.  Bat  I  sij  tliat  now  is  the  tiBte  to  taka  oare  ;  we  a 
enough ;  let  ui  be  Batlsfied ;  pirermt  the  growtb  of  our  wA 
prevent  our  pride  from  i welling,  and  hold  on  to  what  we  hafie  (^ 

Do  you  remember  ttie  story  of  thi&  old  GoTemorf  wbo  hM  ^ 
-  raieed  fiom  rags  ?  His  King  djeooTered  In  turn  merit  and  mUff^ 
nnd  a^nmled  him  a  Satrap,  a  ruler  over  mav  |ffo\4noc9.  Hfr|~^^ 
to  be  great,  and  it  wb^  his  euatoin  to  be  ewjtftaa  Ibroughoufc  1  ~ 
tiy  several  times  during  the  yearf  in  order  to  iia  and  be^ ; 
was  xeoeived  and  acknowledged  everywhen  ai  m  great  man  i  _ 
Governor.  But  be  carried  about  with  htm  1  mysterioua  eksC)! 
every  now  and  then  he  would  look  into  it,  and  let  nobody  eheM 
what  it  contained.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  curiomtj  exdted  tf 
this  chest ;  and  finally  he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  some  of  hie  fzindi^ti 
let  them  look  into  it.  Well,  he  permitted  it,  and  vrhat  did  they  an? 
They  saw  an  old,  ragged  and  torn  suit  of  clothes,  —  the  dodiea  Ibft 
he  used  to  wear  in  his  humility  and  in  his  poverty ;  and  he  aaid  Ibft 
he  carried  them  about  with  him  in  order  that,  when  his  heart  begn  to 
swell,  and  his  ambition  to  rise,  and  his  pride  to  dilate,  he  oonld  look  a 
the  rags  that  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  been,  and  tiberebj  be 
enabled  to  resist  the  temptations  of  prosperity.  Let  ns  see  whelhar 
this  can  illustrate  anything  in  our  history.  Raise  the  veil,  if  then  ■ 
one,  which  conceals  the  poverty  of  this  Union,  when  there  were  brt 
thirteen  States !  Raise  the  veil  that  conceals  the  rags  of  onr  soMiBn 
of  the  Revolution  !  Lift  the  lid  of  the  chest  which  oontaios  the  po^ 
erty  of  our  beginning,  in  order  that  you  may  be  reminded,  like  dA 
old  Satrap,  of  the  days  of  your  poverty,  and  be  enabled  to  rent  die 
advice  of  this  man,  who  tells  you  that  you  were  wise  in  your  yontk 
but  that  now  you  are  a  giant,  and  may  depart  from  that  wUoo. 
Remember  the  use  of  adversity,  and  let  us  take  advantage  of  iti 
and  be  benefited  by  it ;  for  great  is  the  man,  and  greater  is  the  Natka, 
that  can  resist  the  enchanting  smiles  of  prosperity ! 
♦ 

900.    AOAINST  FLOOGIMa  IN  THK  NAVT,  1853.  —  R.  F.  Stocktmu 

yTHERB  is  one  broad  proposition  upon  which  I  stand.  It  is  iidi 
That  an  American  sailor  is  an  American  citizen,  and  that  no  Abmr* 
can  citizen  shall,  with  my  consent,  be  subjected  to  the  infiunons  pva- 
ishment  of  the  ksh.  If,  when  a  citizen  enters  into  the  service  or  Ui 
county,  he  is  to  forego  the  protection  of  those  lavrs  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  he  is  wiling  to  risk  hb  life,  he  is  entitled,  in  all  jnstw^ 
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humanity  and  gratltade,  to  all  tho  protection  that  can  be  extended  to 
him,  in  his  pecoliar  circumstances.  He  ought,  certainly,  to  be  pro- 
tected from  die  infliction  of  a  punishment  which  stands  condemned  by 
the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  his  fcllow-citizcns ;  a  punishment 
which  is  proecribed  in  the  best  prison-government,  proscribed  in  the 
•diool-house,  and  proscribed  in  the  best  government  on  earth — th:;t 
of  parental  domestic  affection.  Yes,  Sir,  expelled  from  the  socLil 
dTofo,  fVom  the  school-house,  the  prison-house,  nnd  t^  Army,  it  finds 
defenders  and  champions  nowhere  but  in  the  Navyj/ 

Look  to  your  history,  —  that  part  of  it  whicbHthe  world  knows  by 
heart)  —  and  you  will  find  on  its  brightest  page  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  sailor.  AVhatever  his  country  has  done  to 
die^raoe  him,  and  break  his  spirit,  he  has  never  disgraced  her ;  he 
has  always  been  ready  to  serve  her ;  he  alwa^-s  has  served  her  faith- 
fVifly  and  effectually.  He  has  often  been  weighed  in  tho  balance,  and 
never  found  wantinj^^The  only  fault  ever  found  with  him  is,  that  he 
flometinies  fights  an^d  of  his  orders.  The  world  has  no  match  for 
him,  man  for  man  ;  and  he  asks  no  odds^  and  he  cares  for  no  odds, 
whc»i  thcLcause  of  humanity,  or  the  glory  of  his  country,  calls  him  to 
fight^Who,  in  the  darkest  days  of  our  Revolution,  carried  your  flag 
into  the  very  chops  of  the  British  Channel,  bearded  the  lion  in  his 
den,  and  woke  the  echoes  of  old  Albion's  hills  by  the  thunders  of  his 
cannon,  and  the  shouts  of  his  triumph  ?  It  was  the  American  siiilor. 
And  the  names  of  John  Paul  Jones,  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
will  go  down  the  annals  of  time  forever.  Who  struck  the  first  blow 
that  humbled  the  Barbary  flag, —  which,  for  a  hundred  years,  had  been 
the  terror  of  Christendom, —  drove  it  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  infamous  tribute  it  had  been  accustomed  to  extort  ?  It 
was  the  American  sailoi^  And  the  name  of  Decatur  and  his  gallant 
companions  will  be  as  tasting  as  monumental  brn^^^n  your  war  of 
1812,  when  your  arms  on  shore  were  covered  f^y  disaster,  —  when 
Winchester  had  been  defeatetl,  when  tho  Army  of  the  North-west 
had  surrendered,  and  when  the  gloom  of  despondency  hung  like  a  cloud 
over  the  land, —  who  first  relit  the  fires  of  national  glory,  and  made  the 
welkin  ring  with  the  shouts  of  victory  "iJ  It  was  the  American  sailor. 
And  the  names  of  IIull  and  the  Coiismution  will  be  remembered,  as 
long  as  we  have  left  anything  worth  rememl)ering.  Tliat  was  no  small 
event.  The  wand  of  Mexican  prowess  was  broken  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  wand  of  British  invincibility  was  broken  when  the  flag  of  the 
Guerricre  came  down.  That  one  event  was  worth  more  to  the  Repub- 
lic than  all  the  money  which  has  ever  been  expended  for  tlie  Navy^ 
Hince  that  day,  the  Navy  has  had  no  stain  upon  its  escutcheon,  but 
has  been  cherished  as  your  pride  and  glor^^And  the  Ameritiin  sailor 
has  established  a  reputation  throughout  flie  world,  —  in  peace  and  in 
war,  in  storm  and  in  battle,  —  for  heroism  and  prowess  unsurpassed  I. 
He  fihrinks  from  no  danger,  he  dreads  no  foe,  and  yields  to  no  su[h> 
rior.  No  shoiils  are  too  dangerous,  no  seas  too  boisterous,  no  ciirnato 
too  rigorous,  for  him.   The  burning  sun  of  tho  tropics  cannot  make  him 
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effeir/miitc,  nor  can  the  olonial  winter  of  the  polar  seas  paralpe  liis 
eiier^i»«.  ^  Foster,  rluu-ish,  (lcvclt»p  tliese  chanicteriities,  by  a  ^.wt-  - 
OILS  aii«l  jicitonKil  p»vi'rinm'Jit.  Kxcilc  his  emulation,  and  btiiiiul^ite 
his  aniMtiuii,  hy  ri'w;ir«ls,  IJiit.  a'x)VK  all,  save  hLiii,-save  hini  fSa 
the  hrutalizihi  It-h,  an  1  inspire  hini  with  love  and  oonfidenco  forv  u 
wi'vice  I  and  th.u  th-Tj  is  no  achievement  w  arduous,  no  cou3iii >> 
<les|Kn';<te,  in  whii'li  his  actions  will  not  shwl  glorv  upon  his  oiHiiiTry. 
And,  when  the  iinal  stniixJo  t-onies,  as  ?oon  it  will  come,  {l)rthce> 
pi  re  of  t'lo  sl':i<.  ynii  ni;iy  n'>t  wit'.i  entire  eouiidonee  in  the  jversiuslua 
that  vi:l'iry  will  N-  yours. 

•-♦ — ■ 

201.    OX  (:o\i:i:\\!KNT  KVTUAVAilAXCE,  18r,8.— J6*n  ^.  CriMenrfeii. 

Tin:  hill  umlcr  coilh deration  is  intended  to  authorize  the  Tiosbtt 
DenartnKiit  to  i.<sue  ten  millions  ol'  Treasury  Notes,  to  be  applied » 
tho  diseharge  of  the  ex}x?nses  of  (i(jvernment.  Habits  of  oxtrav-a^iiKe, 
it  peenis,  are  liard  to  change.  They  constitute  a  disease;  ay,  Sir.* 
very  dan;i(*n.>us  one.  Tliat  of  the  present  Adminisit ration  came  to > 
cribis  aliunt  eii;ht  months  n^^i,  and  it  cost  the  patient  ten  millions  of 
Treasury  Nntcs  to  tr«'t  nunid  the  cornor.  And  now  it  is  a.s  M  i" 
t  vcf  !  AiiolluT  iTJ-i.-i  ]\:\>  ci'iiiv",  and  the  cloctnrs  :iiik  for  ton  iiiiili;'n> 
m:>;-i\  Til-;  (li-.  MM»  is  *1 -.]><im!o.  ^hnicy  or  death  !  They  s:iy,if  tli.- 
I»ill  j-  ri-ii  .ttd.  ( Jt»v»'niiin  ril  iiiu.-t  '•  .^tup.-'  What  must  stop  if  Ti^. 
laws:"  'I'll''  iiiili<-i;il  tii'' in;-.]<  ?  Tiu- Ijci^i^-lative  bodies  ?  The  iu^:.- 
lui; -rH  f'l"  tlie  cniiiitn' f  No.  n  ),  Sir  !  all  these  will  remain,  au-l  r' 
oir.  \\'li;it  .-tn|<~,  ti".  M  !  fts  own  cxtravair.ince,  —  that  must  stop,  ;il-1 
"  ;hire.  V  tln^  ru!»  I  "  r>*-idcs,  Sir,  1  nmst  really  })0  permitted  to  !>»;. 
tli.it,  if  In  kr:  |»  i!ii.-.  A'lniini-tratii'ii  nn  its  lect  is  to  i.*ost  ten  millioii- 
"f  cxtnn)!-'!";!!;!:  V  Hrjrily,  (.very  six  nr  ciirht  months,  why,  3Jr.  Pns:- 
dent,  the  s  h>mc;-  i<.-  !;;le  is  rcfurdnl  in  the  hills  of  mortality,  the  U-ltor. 
Let  nic  know  h -w  this  money  is  to  he  applied.  I  never  will  vote  t 
dollar  nn  the  meri'  n-y  of  *'  exiL^i-iicy  !  "  —  '*  crisis  !  "  I  will  l)e  hA^i 
no  i!i;iu  in  nic-tiiiL'  «lic  n;il  necessities  ni'  my  country,  hut  I  will  K-t 
hlii'l'v,  or  heclj.  v.ly,  M»te  away  the  money  of  the  IVoph*.  or  invulu' 
lii'Mri  iii  d..'it.  li't-ie  i  i<.verMincijt  wants  money,  let  it  lx»rit»w  it.  It" 
extiMv:eMMee  or  n '■"■.- -it  y  shall  hriiii^  a  national  debt  n]>*jn  us,  lot  i: 
come  opewly.  toid  not  >!-.';d  ni"»n  ii<  in  the  disiruise  of  Treasury  Xojrt. 
"OI  liiir  it  is  no  i!..l.*,'*  s:ty  l'- ntk/inen  ;  '*  it  is  only  is^uinif  a  lev.- 
jiote-,  to  nr;  t  a  ei!.-'s.'*  \\\W,  ."'ir,  wlieiher  it  1x5  a  national  ^lel't,  I 
will  iis't  s-iy.  Thi^  [  ]:•'.)■/.•,  it  will  ha  l^il  lowed,  whatever  it  is. 'ftiti 
the  seiiojs  aiid  ^Jil-stuit!  d  «oi;><.![ii:  iic*',  that  tlie  |»t.'Ople  of  the  I  n't',  i 
Slates  wiil  have  to  p;iy  if,  every  (;  iit  of  it,  and  with  intenvt.  ::>ir.  I 
de-ire  to  see  this  exi-riinhutin.^  AiIniihi-lnjtitMi  fl.>ree  1  to  make  ^-mo 
e^^jjej!, senilis  iii  <M'uM..iiiy.  it  i>  aliiiost  the  only  trort  tif  exporinicnt  K' 
whi.;-i  \t  S:.-.  iiN  ;i\e.r.-e.  Ih  (i'V  i.^  si'll  j'l-i*  im-nfii,  inOiit y.  mvifii'' 
Hut,  1- .•  o:i ',  I  s.iV  to  ii,-'r.iiv.^  i'hvsi.-,  I'lihip'!'*  J.ay  a.-ide  Yvur 
e.\:.'iv.'  :;  '  •.  T;h»  ii-ii  h  lii-.'ii.s  ii;.s  i'e-'ij  y(^ur  bane.  And  I  tlu  ia^ 
\\i'\  I!  \-,  1;"  re  |iiirt."l,  l.y  any  diity,  to  «j:raiii  you  more,  at  present,  h 
[  diil,  iL  would  nul  bu  in  tlie  Ibrm  projM.vsed  by  the  bill./ 
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1.    THE  LIBEBTT  #T  THE  PRESS,  1794.  ^J9hn  PkUppt  Cnrran, 

What,  then,  remains ?  The  liberty  of  the  Press,  ordy^—  that  sacred 
ptlkdiiun,  which  no  influence,  no  power,  no  minister,  no  Goyemment, 
which  nothing  but  the  depravity  or  folly  or  corruption  of  a  jury,  can 
ever  destroy.  And  what  calamities  are  the  People  saved  from,  by 
having  public  communication  left  open  to  them  ?  I  will  tell  you^ 
Gentlemen,  what  they  are  saved  from,  and  what  the  Government  is 
nved  from ;  I  will  tell  you,  also,  to  what  both  are  exposed,  by  shut- 
.  tinff  up  that  conmiunication.  In  one  case,  sedition  spc^iks  aloud,  and 
walks  abroad ;  the  demagogue  goes  forth,  —  the  public  eye  is  upon 
him,  —  he  frets  his  busy  hour  upon  the  stage ;  but  soon  eitiier  weari- 
iieaa»  or  bribe,  or  punishment,  or  disappointment,  bears  him  down,  or 
drives  him  off,  and  he  appears  no  more.  In  the  other  case,  how  does 
the  work  of  sedition  go  forward?  Night  afler  night,  the  muffled 
rebel  steals  forth  in  the  darl^  and  casts  another  and  another  brand 
upon  the  pile,  to  which,  when  the  hour  of  fatal  maturity  shall  arrive, 
lie  wiU  apply  the  torch. 

In  that  awful  moment  of  a  Nation's  traviul,  of  the  last  gasp  of 
tyranny,  and  the  first  breath  of  freedom,  how  pregnant  is  the  example ! 
Ae  Press  extinguished,  the  People  enaJaved,  and  the  Prince  undone ! 
As  the  advocate  of  society,  therefore,  of  peace,  of  domestic  liberty, 
mud  the  ksting^union  of  the  two  countries,  1  conjure  you  to  guard  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  that  great  sentinel  of  the  State,  that  grand  detect- 
or of  public  imposture  !  Guard  it,  because,  when  it  sinks,  there  sinks 
with  it,  in  one  common  grave,  the  Hberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  secur- 
ity of  the  Crown! 

♦ 

a.  DESORIPTION  Of  MB.  ROWAN,  17M.— JtAn  PkUp0t  Curran. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  still  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  defendant,  give  me  leave  to  suggest  to  you  what  circumstances 
you  ought  to  consider,  in  order  to  found  your  verdict.  You  should 
oon«der  the  character  of  the  person  accused ;  and  in  this  your  task  is 
easy.  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  umn  in  this  Nation  more 
known  than  the  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  prosecution ;  not 
only  by  the  part  he  has  taken  in  public  concerns,  and  which  he  has 
taken  in  common  with  many,  but  still  more  so  by  that  extraordinary 
sympathy  for  human  affliction,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  he  sharei 
23 
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vitih  m  nuJl  a  nambor.  Tbera  is  nol  a  daj  tbat  yoa  htn  tibqv 
if  joar  Btarrbg  mannfiujtiiim  in  joor  8tre0li»  tkaft  joa  do  Hlihi 
886  the  advocate  of  their  suffisnngB, — tiiat  Toa  do  not  oeo  UihMit 
and  maoly  figuie,  with  unoofered  head,  arJwiting  ftr  tlub  nfaC— 
anarohifig  the  frnen  heart  of  oharitf  fiir  efoy  string  flat  mmh 
toaflhed  b;^  oompaasioii,  and  nmng  ihe  ftroe  of  efoij  sign 
evei^  motive,  save  that  whieh  his  modesty:  suppiessos^  Um 
of  his  own  generous  exampJe. 

Or,  if  you  see  him  not  there,  yoq  ma^  trace  his  steps  to  thejriiili 
abodes  of  disease,  and  fiunine,  and'daqpau',— the  meMO^gBi  of  Asw^ 
bringing  with  him  food,  and  medicine,  and  ooosohlian.    An  \' 


mat^iJiiof  which  7oa8ai>p(»ai>»di^.ikl  inbUon^ 
Is  this  the  man  on  whom  to  fiMrten  tMabominaUe  otrnxgi  cl  mJhg 
on  a  frantio  populace  to  mutiny  and  bloodshed  t  Is  tUs  tfa  MS 
likely  to  spostatiae  from  every  princbk  tiiat  can  land  Ust  is  Ai 
State, — his  birth,  his  pn^wrty,  nis  ednestianv  his  chniMtar,  s»Hb 
children?  Let  me  teU^on,  gentlemen  of  Ihe  lazj,  if  yoa^pssvift 
his  prosecutors,  m  thinking  tut  there  oo^t  to  be  a  amm^mm  of  sata 
man  on  such  an  occanon,  and  upon  the  credit  of  smh  evidensa  yunsn 
to  convict  him,  never  did  you,  never  can  yon  give  a  sentence,  cooogn- 
ing  any  man  to  public  punishment,  with  less  danger  to  his  person  or 
to  his  fame ;  for  where,  to  fling  contumely  or  ingratitade  at  his  hesi 
could  the  hireling  be  found,  whose  private  distresses  he  bad  not  endesr- 
orcd  to  alleviate,  or  whose  public  condition  he  had  not  Ldmed  to 
improve  ? 

I  will  not  relinquish  the  confidence  that  this  day  will  be  the  period 
of  my  client's  sufferings ;  and  that,  however  mercilessly  he  has  been 
hitherto  pursued,  your  verdict  will  send  him  home  to  the  aims  of  his 
family,  and  the  wishes  of  his  country.  But  if  (which  Heaven  foriid!) 
it  hath  still  been  unfortunately  determined,  that,  because  he  has  not 
bv^ut  to  power  and  authority, — because  be  would  not  bow  down  bete 
the  golden  calf,  and  worship  it,  —  he  is  to  be  bound  and  cast  into  tke 
furnace,  I  do  trust  in  God  that  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  intke 
Constitution,  which  will  be  seen  to  walk  with  the  sufferer  throng  thi 
flames,  and  to  preserve  him  unhurt  by  the  conflagration  ! 


S    THE   HABEAS   CORPUS  ACT.  ^  John  Phi/pot  Curraiij  in  the  eate  9/  tim  Kng 

Sainst  Mr.  Justice  Joknuon,  Feb.  Uh,  1806,  before  Chief  Baron  Lord  Avomm&n  mi 
e  other  Barona^  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

I  NOW  address  you  on  a  question  the  most  vitally  oonnected  with 
the  liberty  and  well-}K3ing  of  every  man  within  the  limits  of  the  Britisli 
empire ;  —  which  being  decided  one  way,  he  may  be  a  freunan ;  whidi 
being  decided  the  other,  he  must  be  a  slave.  I  refer  to  the  mainteD- 
anoe  of  tliat  sacred  security  for  the  freedom  of  Englishmen, — so  jnstl} 
called  the  second  Magna  Charta  of  British  liberty, — the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act;  the  spirit  and  letter  of  which  is,  that  the  party  arrested  shall 
without  a  moment's  delay,  be  bailed,  if  the  offeooe  be  bailabla    What 
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was  the  occasion  of  the  law  ?  The  arbitrary  transportation  of  the  sub- 
ject bejond  the  realm  ;  the  base  and  malignant  war  which  the  odious 
and  despicable  minions  of  power  are  forever  ready  to  wage  against  all 
those  who  are  honest  and  bold  enough  to  despise,  to  expose,  and  to 
TBflist  them. 

Sach  is  the  oscitanoy  of  man,  that  he  lies  torpid  for  ages  under  these 
aggressions,  until,  at  last,  some  signal  abuse  —  the  yiolation  of  Ludl-ece, 
the  death  of  Yurginia,  the  oppression  of  William  Tell  —  shakes  him 
from  his  slumber.  For  years  had  those  drunken  gambols  of  power 
been  pkyed  in  England ;  for  years  had  the  waters  of  bitterness  been 
riaiiig  to  the  brim ;  at  last,  a  single  drop  caused  them  to  overflow,  — 
the  oppression  of  a  single  individual  raised  the  people  of  England  from 
their  cieep.  And  what  does  that  great  statute  do  ?  It  defines  and 
asserts  the  ri^t,  it  points  out  the  abuse ;  and  it  endeavors  to  secure  the 
right,  and  to  guard  against  the  abuse,  by  giving  redress  to  the  sufferer, 
and  by  punishing  the  offender.  For  years  had  it  been  the  practice  to 
transport  obnoxious  persons  out  of  the  realm  into  distant  parts,  imder 
the  pretext  of  punishment,  or  of  safe  custody.  Well  might  they  have 
been  said,  to  be  sent  "  to  that  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
no  traveller  returns  ;'*  for  of  these  wretched  travellers  how  few  ever 
did  return! 

But  of  that  flagrant  abuse  this  statute  has  laid  the  axe  to  the  root. 
It  pn^ibits  the  abuse ;  it  declares  such  detention  or  removal  illegal ; 
it  gives  an  action  against  all  persons  concerned  in  the  o&nce,  by  con- 
triving,  vnritmg,  signing,  countersigning,  such  warrant,  or  advising  or 
aasiBting  therein.  Are  bulwarks  like  these  ever  constructed  to  repel 
the  incursions  of  a  contemptible  enemy  ?  Was  it  a  trivial  and  ordi- 
nary occasion  which  raised  this  storm  of  indignation  in  the  Parliament 
of  that  day  ?  Is  the  ocean  ever  lashed  by  the  tempest,  to  waft  a 
feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly  ?  By  this  act  you  have  a  solemn  l^slative 
declaration,  "  that  it  is  incompatible  with  liberty  to  send  any  subject 
oat  of  the  realm,  under  pretence  of  any  crime  supposed  or  dlegcd  to 
be  committed  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  except  that  crime  be  capital." 
Such  were  the  bulwarks  which  our  ancestors  placed  about  the  sacred 
temple  of  liberty,  such  the  ramparts  by  which  they  sought  to  bar  out 
the  ever-toiling  ocean  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  thought  (generous  cre- 
dulity!) that  they  had  barred  it  out  from  their  posterity  forever. 
Little  did  they  foresee  the  friture  race  of  vermin  that  would  work 
their  way  through  those  mounds,  and  let  htBbk  the  inundation  ! 


T    4.  OURSAirS  APPEAL  TO  LORD  AVONMORB.— From  the  laat-named  tpeeck, 

I  AH  not  ignorant,  my  Lords,  that  the  extraordinary  construotion 
of  law  against  which  I  contend  has  received  the  sanction  of  another 
csourt,  nor  of  the  surprise  and  dismay  with  which  it  smote  upon  the 
general  heart  of  the  bar.  I  am  aware  that  I  may  have  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  told,  in  another  country,  of  that  unhappy  decision;  and  I 
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ftnaee  b  what  ooofuaioii  I  dull  Ymmg  dofvn  mj  1 
told  it 

But  I  oheriflli,  too,  the  oooflolatory  hope,  thai  I  lUl  be  dfab  tiM 
them  that  I  had  an  old  and  leaned  ftieod,  whooi  I  would  pil  ahnt 
all  theaweepingsof  their  ha]l,whowaaofadiliBfciit  oiiiiiiQn;«hifal 
derived  his  ideas  of  civil  Uherty  from  the  purart  imiitMM  of /"-- 
and  of  Rome ;  who  had  fed  the  yontfafbl  Tigor  cf  hk  -^^— 


with  the  theoretio  knowledfle  of  their  winrt  philoMplieia  aad  aU» 
men ;  and  who  had  refinecTthat  theoij  faito  the  qmck  and  enmili 
aenffibilitj  of  moral  instineti  bj  onntemrhting  tM  pnwtiea  vthar 


Eabneina,  whom  to  move  from  his  integrity  i 
diffionlt  than  to  have  poshed  the  sun  from  hia  eoona. 

I  would  add,  that,  if  he  had  seemed  to  hesitate,  it  vw  hrt  fira 
moment;  that  his  hesitation  waa  like  the  paaamg  cloud  dirtlHii 
across  the  morning  son,  and  hides  it  fttnn  the  Tiew,  i^  does  so  ftr  a 
moment  hide  it,  by  involviDg  the  spectator,  without  even  approadung 
the  iuce  of  tho  luminury.  And  this  soothing  hope  I  draw  from  the 
dourest  and  tendercst  i-ecollections  of  my  life  ;  fix)m  the  rememhnatt 
of  those  attic  nights  and  those  i-efcctions  of  the  gods  which  we  btfe 
partaken  with  those  admired,  and  respected,  and  beloved  ffwnpa?»«»*, 
who  have  gone  before  us,  —  over  whose  ashes  the  most  preckxiB  teus 
of  Ireland  have  been  shed.* 

Yes,  my  good  lord,  I  see  yoo  do  not  forget  them ;  I  see  their  SMied 
forms  passing  in  sad  review  before  your  memory ;  I  see  your  paiaod 
and  softened  fancy  recalling  those  happy  meetings,  where  Uie  innooest 
enjoyment  of  social  mirth  became  expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of 
sociiJ  virtue,  and  tho  horizon  of  the  board  became  enhirged  into  the 
horizon  of  man  ;  where  the  swelling  heart  conceived  and  oommuninted 
the  pure  and  generous  purpose ;  where  my  slenderer  and  younger  taper 
imbibed  its  borrowed  light  from  the  more  matured  and  redundant  fina* 
tain  of  yours.  Yes,  my  lord,  we  can  remember  those  nights,  without 
any  other  regret  than  that  they  can  never  more  return  ;  for, 

"  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  Inst,  or  wine ; 
But  Bearoh  of  deep  phUosopby, 
Wit,  eloqnonoe,  and  poesy; 
Arts  which  f  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine.** 


*  Here,  aooording  to  tho  original  report,  Lord  Aronmore  ooold  not  i 
barsting  into  tears.  In  the  midnt  of  Curran's  legal  argument,  **  this  m 
episode,**  says  Charles  Phillips,  «  bloomed  like  a  green  spot  amid  the  deeert  Mr- 
<iurran  told  me  himself,  that  when  the  court  rose,  the  tip-etaff  infbrmed  him  he  waf 
wanted  immediately  in  chamber  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Ezohectner.  E%  of 
course,  obeyed  the  judicial  mandate;  and  the  moment  he  entered,  poor  Lord  Avsn- 
more,  whose  cheeks  were  stUl  wet  with  the  tears  extorted  by  this  heart  tmwilrfr; 
appeal,  clatfjpcd  him  to  his  bosom.'*  A  coolness  caused  by  politkal  dUfcrsaees 
which  had  fur  some  time  existed  between  them,  ga?e  place  to  a  roDtwal  of  ftisod- 
ship,  which  was  not  again  interrupted. 
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k,  ON  BEING  FOUND  GUILTT  Or  HIGH  TREASON.  —  Aofrer/  Emmett, 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1803,  a  rebellion  afralnst  the  Government  broke  out  in  Dablin,  \n  which 
|tol>ert  Emmettf  at  the  time  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  a  principal  actor.  It  prove.) 
a  fiidhtfe.  Emmett  was  arrcsUMl,  baring  mi«s«d  the  opportunity  of  escape,  it  ia  said,  by  linger 
f&f  to  take  leave  of  a  daufrhtfr  of  Curnin,  the  gifted  orator,  to  whom  he  bore  an  attachment, 
viiich  was  reciprocated.  On  the  Ittth  of  September,  1803,  Emmett  was  tried  for  high  treason 
■i  the  Beasiona  Hoose,  Dublin,  before  Lord  Nurbury,  one  of  the  Chief  Judges  of  the  King*8 
Beneh,  and  others  *,  was  fbund  goUty,  and  executed  the  next  day.  Through  bis  counsel,  he  had 
asked,  at  the  trial,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  might  be  postponed  until  the  next  morning. 
This  request  was  not  granunl.  The  clerk  of  the  Crown  read  the  indictment,  and  announced 
the  verdict  fimnd,  in  the  usual  form.  He  then  concluded  thus  :  **  What  have  you,  therefitre, 
DOW  to  say.  why  judgment  of  death  and  execution  should  not  be  awarded  against  you,  accord- 
ing to  kiw  r  "  Standing  forward  in  the  dock,  in  front  of  the  Bench,  Emmett  made  the  Ibllowing 
impminptn  address,  which  we  give  entire,  dividing  it  only  into  passages  of  a  suiuble  length  f»r 
declankation.  At  his  executiou,  lilmmett  displayed  great  fortitude.  As  lie  was  passing  out  of 
hit)  cell,  on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  he  met  the  turnkey,  who  had  become  much  attached  to  him. 
Btfing  fettered,  Emmett  could  not  give  his  hand  *,  so  he  kissed  the  poor  fellow  on  th*  cheek, 
who,  overcome  by  the  mingled  condescension  and  tenderness  of  the  act,  fell  senseless  at  the  feet 
of  the  youthful  victim,  and  did  not  recover  till  the  Utter  was  no  longer  amonir  the  living. 


What  have  I  to  say,  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pro- 
noaoced  on  me,  according  to  law  ?  I  have  nothing  to  say  which  can 
alter  your  predetermination,  or  that  it  would  become  me  to  say  with 
any  view  to  the  mitigation  of  that  sentence  which  you  are  here  to 
pronounce,  and  which  I  must  abide.  But  I  have  that  to  say  which 
interests  me  more  than  life,  and  which  you  have  labored  —  as  was 
neoessarily  your  office  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  oppressed 
oountry  —  to  destroy.  I  have  much  to  say,  why  my  reputation  should 
be  rescued  from  the  load  of  false  accusation  and  calumny  which  has 
been  heaped  upon  it.  I  do  not  imagine  that,  seated  where  yoU  are, 
your  minds  can  be  so  free  from  impurity  as  to  receive  the  least 
impression  from  what  I  am  going  to  utter.  I  have  no  hope  that  I 
can  anchor  my  character- in  the  breast  of  a  Court  constituted  and 
trammelled  as  this  is.  I  only  wish,  and  it  Lb  the  utmost  I  expect, 
that  your  Lordships  may  suffer  it  to  float  down  your  memories, 
untainted  by  the  foul  breath  of  prejudice,  until  it  finds  some  more 
hoq>itable  harbor,  to  shelter  it  from  the  rude  storm  by  which  it  is  at 
present  buffeted. 

Were  I  only  to  suffer  death,  afler  being  adjudged  guilty  by  your 
tribunal,  I  should  bow  in  silence,  and  meet  the  fate  that  awaits  me, 
without  a  murmur.  But  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  delivers  my 
body  to  the  executioner  will,  through  the  ministry  of  that  law,  labor, 
in  its  own  vindication,  to  consign  my  character  to  obloquy :  for  there 
must  be  guilt  somewhere, — whether  in  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  or 
in  the  catastrophe,  posterity  must  determine.  A  man  in  my  situation, 
my  Lords,  has  not  only  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  fortune,  and 
the  force  of  power  over  minds  which  it  has  corrupted  or  subjugated, 
bat  the  difficulties  of  established  prejudice :  —  the  man  dies,  but  his 
memory  lives :  that  mine  may  not  perish,  that  it  may  live  in  the 
respect  of  my  countrymen,  I  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to  vindicate 
myself  from  some  of  the  charges  alleged  against  me.  When  my 
spirit  shall  be  wafted  to  a  more  friendly  port,  —  when  my  shade  shall 
kuve  joined  the  bands  of  those  martyred  heroes  who  have  shed  their 
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bkod,  Of*  tbe  mtSM  and  in  the  ftdd,  in  deftaDB  of  thrir 
of  virtue,  —this  is  my  hope:  I  wish  thit  my  meoKiiT  ■ 
ammate  tlioee  who  Bornve  me,  while  I  look  down  inA, 
on  the  deatraotion  of  thai  neifidkma  Gofenunent  wliidk 
domioioQ  by  blasphemy  of  the  Host  Hu^ — wbiok  daplagi  ik 
power  o?er  man  as  over  the  beasts  of  the  iorest» — wludk  nil  mb 
upon  his  brother,  and  Ufts  lus  hand,  in  the  name  of  God,  sffuii  tb 
throat  of  his  fellow,  who  believes  or  dooblB  a  litde  man,  or ftlMe 
lees,  than  the  Government  standard, — a  Gofvemmenfc  iriiUi  k  i 
to  barbarity  by  the  cries  of  the  orphans  and  the  tens  of  Iho  y 
whMi  it  has  made.* 

n. 

I  APPBAL  to  the  immaooli^  God, — to  the  throne  of  HiBKfeB,brfbn 
which  I  most  shorUy  appear,  —  to  the  blood  of  the  nmrdered  pitaiob 
'who  have  gone  before, — that  my  ooodnoi  has  been,  timn^  oB  in 
peril,  and  throogh  all  my  poiposes,  governed  only  by  the  mamSm 
which  I  have  uttered,  and  by  no  other  view  than  Ihni  of  the  i 


pation  of  my  country  from  the  snperinhnman  oppresBlOB 

she  has  80  long  and  too  patiently  travailed;  and  that  I  oonfidendyiDd 
assuredly  hope  that,  wild  and  chimerical  as  it  may  appear,  thoe  i» 
still  union  and  strength  in  Ireland  to  aooomplish  this  noblest 
enterprise.  Of  this  I  speak  with  the  confidence  of  intimate  knowl- 
edge, and  with  the  consolation  that  appertains  to  that  oonfideaoe. 
Think  not,  my  Lords,  I  say  this  for  the  petty  gratification  of  girii^ 
you  a  transitory  uneasiness ;  a  man  who  never  yet  raised  his  voice  to 
assert  a  lie  will  not  hazard  his  character  with  posterity  by  asBertiDg 
a  falsehood  on  a  subject  so  important  to  lus' country,  and  on  an  ooo- 
sion  like  this.  Yes,  my  Lords ;  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  have  his 
epitaph  written  until  his  country  is  liberated  will  not  leave  a  weapon 
in  the  power  of  envy,  nor  a  pretence 'Ito 'impeach  the  probity  whidi 
he  means  to  preserve  even  in  the  grave  to  which  tyranny  coosgns 
him.t 

Again  I  say,  that  what  I  have  spoken  was  not  intended  for  your 
Lordships,  whose  situation  1  commiserate  rather  than  envy; — mj 
expressions  were  for  my  countrymen ;  }S  there  is  a  true  Irishman 
present,  let  my  last  words  ch^rjtfnriq^c  hour  of  his  afiliction  —  t 

I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  judge,  when  t 
prisoner  has  been  convicted,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law;  I 
have  also  understood  that  judges  sometimes  think  it  their  duty  to  hear 
with  patience,  and  to  speak  with  humanity ;  to  exhort  the  victim  of 
the  laws^  and  to oSarfvfhli  tender  benignity,  opiuions  of  the  motives 

•  Hero  Lord  Norbury  said :  "  Tlio  weak  and;nric1cod  onUiusiasts  who  feel  M  JOB 
feel  are  unequal  to  the  accomplis'hmcnt  of  thMr  wild  designs." 

t  He  was  here  interrupted  by  Lord  Norburyy'who  said  :  *«  Yon  prooeed  to  vnmr- 
rantable  lengths,  in  order  to  cxaj<perato  /kn^  delude  the  unwary,  and  droalile 
opinions  of  the  ni(^t  dan;^mus  tendency,  for  the  purposes  of  mischief." 

i  Lord  Norbury  here  iutcrruptod  the  spca^  with,  —  "  What  you  hare  hHherti 
•aid  confirms  and  justifies  the  verdict  of  t^jury." 
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Dj  whidi  he  was  actuated  in  the  crime  of  which  he  had  hecn 
'  adjudgod  goilty.  That  a  judge  has  thought  it  his  dutj  so  to  have 
done,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  where  is  the  boasted  freedom  of  your 
institutions,  —  where  is  the  vaunted  impartiality,  clemency,  and  mild- 
ness of  your  courts  of  justice,  —  if  an  unfortunate  prisoner,  whom 
your  policy,  and  not  justice,  is  about  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  is  not  suffered  to  ezplam  his  motives  sincerely  and  truly, 
and  to  vindicate  the  principles  by  which  he  was  actuated  ? 

in. 

Mt  Lords,  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  system  of  angry  justice  to  bow 
a  man's  mind,  by  humiliation,  to  the  purposed  ignominy  of  the  scaf- 
Md;  but  worse  to  me  than  the  scaffold's  shame,  or  the  scaffold's 
terrors,  would  be  the  shame  of  such  fi)ul  and  imfounded  imputations 
as  have  been  lud  against  me  in  this  Court.  You,  my  Lord,  are  a 
judge.  I  am  the  supposed  culprit.  I  am  a  man,  —  you  are  a  man 
also.  By  a  revolution  of  power,  we  might  change  places,  though  we 
never  oould  change  characters.  If  I  stand  at  the  bar  of  this  Court, 
and  dare  not  vindicate  my  character,  what  a  farce  is  your  justice !  If 
I  stand  at  this  bar,  and  dare  not  vindicate  my  character,  how  dare 
you  calumniate  it  ?  Does  the  sentence  of  death,  which  your  unhal- 
lowed policy  mflicts  on  my  body,  also  condemn  my  tongue  to  silence, 
and  my  reputation  to  reproach  ?  Your  executioner  may  abridge  the 
period  of  my  existence  ;  but,  while  I  exist,  I  shall  not  forbear  to  vin- 
dicate my  character  and  motives  from  your  aspersions.  As  a  man  to 
whom  &me  is  dearer  than  life,  I  will  make  the  last  use  of  that  life  in 
doing  justice  to  that  reputation  which  is  to  live  after  me,  and  which 
is  the  only  legacy  I  can  leave  to  those  I  honor  and  love,  and  for  whom 
I  am  proud  to  perish.  As  men,  my  Lord,  we  must  appear,  on  the 
ffreat  day,  at  one  common  tribunal ;  and  it  will  then  remain  for  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts  to  show  a  collective  universe  who  are  engaged 
in  the  most  virtuous  actions,  or  actuated  by  the  purest  motives, — my 
country's  oppressors  or  — • 

My  LoI^i,  shall  a  dying  man  be  denied  the  legal  privilege  of 
exculpating  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  of  an  undeserved 
reproach  thrown  upon  him  during  his  trial,  by  charging' him  with  am- 
bition, and  attempting  to  cast  away,  for  a  paltry  consideration,  the 
liberties  of  his  country  ?  Why,  then,  insult  me  ?  or,  rather,  why 
insult  justice,  in  demanding  of  me  why  sentence  of  death  should  not 
be  pronounced  ?  I  know,  my  Lord,  that  form  prescribes  that  you 
should  ask  the  question  ;  the  form  also  presumes  the  right  of  answer- 
ing !  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and  so  might  the  whole 
ceremony  of  the  trial,  since  sentence  was  already  pronounced  at  the 
Castle  before  your  jury  was  impanelled.  Your  Lordships  are  but 
ihe  priests  of  the  onicle,  and  I  submit  to  the  sacrifice ;  but  I  insist 
jn  the  whole  of  the  ibrnis.t 

♦  Here  Lord  Norbury  exclaimed  :  «*  Listen,  Sir,  to  the  sentence  of  the  law." 
t  Here  Mr.  Einmett  paused,  and  the  Court  desired  him  to  proceed. 


aeo 
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I  AM  oharged  with  bring  aa  eouauT  of  Fnaoa.  AnooMMTrf 
Fnuioe!  — and  for  what  end?  It  ii  dDflgBd  dml  I  wUhad  to aBlb 
bdepcaidenoe  of  my  oountiy!  And  ifar  lAai  «ndt  Was  Ah  lb 
objwiof  mjamtntioD?  and  ia  Uiia  the  modehj  wfakhateDndrf 
joatioe  reooomleB  ocmtradiotaooa?  No!  I  am  no  fNiiiairj.  tg 
amhitkm  waa  to  hdd  a  plaoe  among  the  deliveran  cf  nj  eawiliy,— 
not  in  power,  nor  in  profit,  bat  in  the  fjuarj  of  tha  aoluefWMBt  U 
mj  ooontry'a  indepoidenee  to  France!  And  fixr  what  f  liora  ( 
ofmaatonf  No ;  but  for  ambition !  O,  mv  ooonliy !  na  it  p 
ambition  that  coold  infloenoe  me?  Had  it  been  tiieBoalof  nyi 
oonld  I  not,  by  my  ednoation  and  fbrtone,  by  the  nikk  and  oo 
aiion  of  my  mmily,  have  plaoed  mjaelf  among  the  pfwkii  af  ym 
opprpMora?  My  ooantry  waa  my  idoL  To  it  I  aaenlead  rnmjwit 
ish,  every  endearing  aentiment ;  and  for  it  I  noir  ofiar  np  mj  Km!  0 
God!  NoimyLcSd;  I  acted  ae  an  Iriahman,  dwtonm 
ing  my  country  fifom  the  yokeof  afbreiy  andrnirrientjn^  , 
frran  the  more  galling  ^ke  of  a  donwetio  fintkn,  ito  jouii  i 
perpetrator  in  tho  patricide,  whose  reward  is  the  ignominy  of  < 
with  uii  exterior  of  spleDdor,  and  a  oonscioosness  of  depravity.  It  w» 
tho  winh  of  iny  heart  to  extricate  my  country  from  this  douUy  riveted 
de8(X)tisiii.  I  wished  to  plaoe  her  independence  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  power  on  earth.  I  wished  to  exalt  her  to  that  proud  Btatkia  id 
the  world  which  Providence  had  fitted  her  to  fill. 

ConniX'tion  with  France  was,  indeed,  intended ;  but  only  aa  fiur  as 
mutual  interest  would  sanction  or  require.  Were  the  French  to 
assume  any  authority  inconsistent  with  the  purest  independence,  it 
would  1x3  the  signal  for  their  destruction.  We  sought  tad  of  them ;  and 
we  sought  it,  as  we  had  assurance  we  should  obtain  it,  —  as  auxiliaria 
in  war,  and  allies  in  peace.  Were  the  French  to  oome  as  invaden  or 
enemies,  uninvited  by  the  wishes  of  the  People,  I  should  oppose  then 
to  the  utmost  of  my  strength.  Yes,  my  countrymen,  I  would  meet 
them  un  the  beach,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other. 
I  would  meet  them  with  all  the  destructive  fury  of  war ;  and  I  would 
aninuite  you  to  immolate  them  in  their  boats,  before  they  had  contami- 
uated  the  soil.  If  they  succeeded  in  landing,  and  if  we  were  forced  to 
retire  before  superior  discipline,  I  would  dispute  every  inch  of  grouod, 
raze  every  house,  burn  every  blade  of  grass  before  them,  and  the  bet 
intrenchment  of  lil)erty  should  be  my  grave.  ^Vbat  I  could  not  do 
myself,  if  I  should  full,  I  would  leave  in  charge  to  my  oountryoioi  to 
accomplish ;  because  I  should  feel  conscious  that  life,  more  than  death, 
Ls  unprofitable,  when  a  foreign  nation  holds  my  country  in  subjectioo. 

But  it  was  not  as  an  enemy  that  the  succors  of  France  were  to  land. 
[  looked,  indeed,  for  the  assistance  of  France ;  but  I  wished  to  prove 
to  France,  and  to  the  world,  that  Irishmen  deserved  to  be  aasmted, 
that  they  were  indignant  at  slavery,  and  ready  to  assert  the  independ' 
ence  and  liberty  of  their  country !     I  wished  to  procure  for  my  coud 
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try  the  guarantee  which  Washington  procured  for  Amencs,  —  to  pro- 
eure  an  aid  which,  by  its  example,  would  be  as  important  bm  by  its 
falor,  —  allies  disciplined,  gallant,  pregnant  with  science  and  czperi- 
ence ;  who  would  preserve  the  good  and  polish  the  rough  points  of  our 
character ;  who  would  come  to  us  as  strangers,  and  leave  us  as  friends, 
after  sharing  our  perils  and  elevating  our  destiny.  These  were  my 
objects ;  not  to  receive  new  task-masters,  but  to  expel  old  tyrants. 
These  were  my  views,  and  these  only  become  Irishmen.  It  was  for 
these  ends  I  sought  aid  from  France,  because  France,  even  as  an 
enemy,  could  not  he  more  implacable  than  the  enemy  already  in  the 
boeom  of  my  country.* 

v. 

I  HATB  been  charged  with  that  importance,  in  the  efforts  to  emanci- 
pate my  country,  as  to  be  considered  the  key-gtone  of  the  combination 
of  Irishmen,  or,  as  your  Lordship  expressed  it,  *'  the  life  and  blood  of 
the  conspiracy."  You  do  me  honor  overmuch.  You  have  given  to 
the  subaltern  all  the  credit  of  a  superior.  There  are  men  engaged  in 
this  conspiracy  who  are  not  only  superior  to  me,  but  even  to  your  own 
oonoeptions  of  yourself,  my  Lord ;  —  men,  before  the  splendor  of  whose 
genius  and  virtues  I  should  bow  with  respectful  deference,  and  who 
would  think  themselves  dishonored  to  be  called  your  fnends,  —  who 
would  not  disgrace  themselves  by  shaking  your  blood-stained  hand !  t 

What,  my  Lord,  shall  you  tell  me,  on  the  passage  to  the  scaffold 
which  that  tyranny,  of  which  you  are  only  the  intermediate  minister, 
has  erected  for  my  murder,  that  I  am  accountable  for  all  the  blood  that 
has  been  and  will  be  shed,  in  this  struggle  of  the  oppressed  against  the 
oppressor  ?  Shall  you  tell  me  this,  and  must  I  be  so  very  a  slave  as 
not  to  repel  it  ?  I,  who  fear  not  to  approach  the  Omnipotent  Judge, 
to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  short  life,  —  am  I  to  be  appalled  here, 
before  a  mere  remnant  of  mortality  ?  —  by  you,  too,  who,  if  it  were 
pnasible^  to  collect  all  the  innocent  blood  that  you  have  caused  to  be 
shed,  in  your  unhallowed  ministry,  in  one  great  reservoir,  your  Lord- 
ship might  swim  in  it ! } 

Let  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with  dishonor. 
Lot  DO  man  attaint  my  memory  by  believing  that  I  could  have  engaged 
in  any  cause  but  that  of  my  country's  liberty  and  independence,  or  that 
I  could  have  become  the  pliant  minion  of  power  in  the  oppression  and 
the  miseries  of  my  countrymen.  The  proclamation  of  the  Provisional 
Government  speaks  for  my  views.  No  inference  can  be  tortured  from 
it  to  countenance  barbarity  or  debasement  at  home,  or  subjection, 
humiliation  or  treachery,  from  abroad.  I  would  not  have  submitted 
to  a  foreign  oppressor,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  resist  the 
domestic  tyrant.  In  the  dignity  of  freedom  I  would  have  fought  upon 
the  threshold  of  my  country,  and  its  enemy  should  enter  only  by  pass- 
ing over  my  lifeless  corpse.    And  am  I,  who  lived  but  for  my  country, 

*  Here  he  was  iniermpted  bj  the  Ooart. 

t  Here  he  wm  interrapted  by  Lord  Norbuiy.        %  Here  the  jadge  interfered 
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—  wiio  ha^a  Bobjeotod  mjMlf  to  Ika  duM 

M  opprewxr,  and  now  to  the  bondagB  S  the  psra,  onkf  to  ffmm 

caanirjmm  thai  ri^ts,  and  my  connfay  her  mdepftwlMmb^wi  I 


to  be  loaded  with  oalonmy,  tod  not  flaftnd  to  leKUt  iit    Hal  W 
ibrbid!* 

If  the  wfrntB  of  the  flluBtrioaa  dead  prtaa^ttto  m  die  ommm  al 
carei  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them  m  tfaia  tnoailaiy  Mbt  O^mm 
dear  and  Tenerated  shade  of  m j  departed  fiAar,  look  dm  wtk 
Bomtiny  upon  the  ooodnctof  yoiir8iiffienii^aoii,aBd  ne  if  I  kneb*» 
&r  a  moment,  deviated  from  thon  nrinoqpleB  ef  monfitj  and  prinik 
ism  which  it  was  your  oare  to  ineol  into  my  yoodifiil  nU.  i 
which  I  am  now  to  ofier  up  my  life ! 


My  Lords,  you  seem  impraeot  for  the  saeiifae,     ThB  Uoal  it 
which  yon  thiisfc  is  not  ocmgealed  by  the  artifiaial  tenon  wlJBh«B<* 


loand  ^  yiotim;-h  dn^iiUeB,  «;nid7  and  «mdM^ 
channels  which  God  created  fbr  nobler  pnipoaeB^  Urt  wbidk  ysa  i 
bent  to  destroy,  for  pnrpoaes  so  griefons  ttat  they  cct^  to  HestiWL  li 
yenatient!  1  have  bat  a  fbw  words  more  to  bat.  laafloiMlD^ 
cold  and  silent  grave.  My  lamp  of  life  is  neany  eztimnshed.  Mr 
race  is  run.  The  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  -i-  and  I  sink  ioto  ii 
liasoin !  I  have  but  one  request  to  ask,  at  my  departure  fiom  this 
worhl ;  —  it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write  my  q«* 
taph ;  for,  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dare  now  vindicate  than, 
let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  a8])orse  them.  Let  them  and  me  npoK 
in  oliscuritj  and  peace,  and  my  tomb  remain  uninsoribed,  until  c^her 
times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character.  When  my  coun- 
try takes  her  place  among  the  mitions  of  the  earth,  —  then,  tad  not 
till  then,  —  let  my  epitaph  be  written  !     I  have  done. 


«.  GREAT  MINDS  IX  THKIR  RELATIONS  TO  CHRTSTlAlHTrY.-^Mntint^im  tk»  trU 
of  IVitliamayJor  publithing  Paini*»  "-i|r«  cj/"  il« 


Thomas  Enkino  was  born  In  Scotland,  in  1750,  and  made  Lord  Ohaooeltor  in  1806.  Be  tied 
in  l%'£i.  Ue  was  one  of  the  {rrcatest  advocattM  wlio  have  graced  the  Bar  \  and,  in  aerioai  teea* 
■ic  oratory,  has  never  t)ecn  surpassed.  It  lias  been  said  of  him,  that  do  num  that  ever  lived  so 
elevated  and  honored  hia  calling. 

In  running  the  mind  along  the  long  list  of  sincere  and  devout 
Christians,  I  cannot  help  lamenting  that  Nevrton  had  not  lived  to  this 
day,  to  have  had  his  shallowness  filled  up  vriUi  this  new  flood  of  light, 
poured  upon  the  world  by  Mr.  Thomas  Paine.  But  the  sabject  is  too 
awful  for  irony.  I  will  speak  plainly  and  directly.  Newton  was  t 
Christian !  —  Newton,  whose  mind  burst  forth  from  the  fetters  cast  by 
nature  upon  our  finite  conceptions;  —  Newton,  whose  science  wus 
truth,  and  the  foundations  of  whose  knowledge  of  it  was  phiksophj* 
not  those  visionary  and  arrogant  presumptions  which  too  often  usurp 
its  name,  but  philosophy  resting  upon  the  basis  of  mathematics,  which 

*  Here  Lord  Norbar  j  told  the  prisoner  that  his  prindples  were  trcMotmWe  aai 
iubTorsive  of  govcmmcut,  and  his  Iaiiguajj;e  unbecoming  a  person  in  his  dtaatioii; 
and  that  his  father,  tlio  late  Dr.  Emmut^  was  a  man  who  would  not  hare  OMCto- 
uaaoed  snoh  seutiments. 
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like  figures,  oaimot  lie ;  —  Newton,  who  carried  the  line  and  rule  to  the 
uttermost  barrier  of  creation,  and  explored  the  principles  by  which,  no 
doubt,  all  created  matter  is  held  together  and  exists.  But  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  in  the  mighty  reach  of  his  mind,  overlooked,  perhaps, 
what  a  minuter  investigation  of  the  created  things  on  this  earth  might 
liave  taught  him,  of  the  essence  of  his  Creator.  What,  then,  shall  be 
0aid  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyle,  who  looked  into  the  organic  structure  of  all 
matter,  even  to  the  brute  inanimate  substances  which  the  foot  treads  on  ? 
Such  a  man  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  equally  qualified,  with  Mr. 
Paine,  to  look  up  throu^  nature  to  nature's  God ;  yet  the  result  of  all 
his  contemplation  was  the  most  confirmed  and  devout  belief  in  all  which 
tlie  other  holds  in  contempt,  as  despicable  and  drivelling  superstition. 

But  this  error  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to 
the  foundations  of  human  judgment,  and  the  structure  of  that  under- 
standing which  6k)d  has  given  us  for  the  investigation  of  truth.  Let 
that  question  be  answered  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  was,  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  devotion  and  adoration,  a  Christian ;  —  Mr.  Locke,  whose 
office  was  to  detect  the  errors  of  thinking,  by  going  up  to  the  fountains 
of  thought,  and  to  direct  into  the  proper  track  of  reasoning  the  devi- 
ous mind  of  man,  by  showing  him  its  whole  process,  from  the  first  per- 
oeptions  of  sense  to  the  last  conclusions  of  ratiocination,  putting  a  rein 
upon  &lBe  opinions  by  practical  rules  for  the  conduct  of  human^  judg- 
ment. But  these  men  were  only  deep  thinkers,  and  lived  in  their 
oloeets,  unaccustomed  to  the  traffic  of  the  world,  and  to  the  laws  which 
practically  regulate  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  place  where  we  now  sit  to  administer  the  justice 
of  this  great  country,  above  a  century  ago,  the  never  to  be  forgotten 
Sir  Matthew  EEale  presided,  whose  faith  in  Christianity  is  an  exalted 
commentary  upon  its  truth  and  reason,  and  whose  life  was  a  glorious 
example  of  its  fruits  in  man,  administering  human  justice  with  wisdom 
and  purity,  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tbn,  which  has  been,  and  will  be,  in  all  ages,  a  subject  of  the  highest 
reverence  and  admiration.  But  it  is  said  by  the  author  that  the 
Ohristian  fable  is  but  the  tale  of  the  more  ancient  superstitions  of  the 
world,  and  may  be  easily  detected  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
mythologies  of  the  heathens.  Did  Milton  understand  those  mytholo- 
gies ?  Was  he  less  versed  than  Mr.  Paine  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
world  ?  No ;  they  were  the  subject  of  his  immortal  song ;  and  though 
shut  out  from  all  recurrence  to  them,  he  poured  them  forth  from  the 
stores  of  a  memory  rich  with  all  that  man  ever  knew,  and  laid  them 
in  their  order,  as  the  illustration  of  real  and  exalted  faith,  —  the 
unquestionable  source  of  that  fervid  genius  which  cast  a  sort  of  shade 
upon  all  the  other  works  of  man.  But  it  was  the  light  of  the  body 
only  that  was  extinguished ;  —  **  the  celestial  light  shone  inward,  and 
enabled  him  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

Thus  you  find  all  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or  splendid,  or  illustrious, 
amongst  created  beings,  —  all  the  minds  gifted  beyond  ordinary  nature, 
if  not  inspired  by  its  universal  Author  for  the  advancement  and  dignity 


BB4 

dirtingBiiihing  them  fttnn  one  anoHiflr,  jA  JQun^  as  it  i 

iofaliiiie  ohoroB  to  oelebrmto  the  tnithg  (' 

iti  Ivdy  ihuB  tiie  ii0?er4u]iiig  ofiningi  of  thrir  i 


T.  Anmtm  to  kab  judomim 

'  It  IB  fit  to  tdke  mne  noliee  of  the 
thejudgBBonthiBBeooh;  the 
and  now  attend  in  end  aboiit  thk  hall«  out  of  an 

Hna  in  Ooort ;  and  the  tnmnltB  wUoh,  in 
J  inaolted  all  order  and  memment 
trint  dietate  to  ns,  ftom  those  Umj  eall  the  Ptepla^  Aa 
B  |p¥en  now,  and  afterwarda  i^kni  the 

are  nrj^  from  danger  to  the  kingdkN_  .^ 

ooi^uMNL  GiTe  me  leave  to  take  the  opportimiij  of  i 
respeolBUe  an&noe,  to  lei  the  whole  world  knoiw  Onft'ldl 
attempta  are  vain.  UnleBB  we  have  been  aUe  to  find  aa  env  wW 
will  bear  ns  oat  to  revwree  the  otxtJawiy,  it  mnsl  he  affiawd,  lb 
Constitution  does  not  allow  reasons  of  state  to  influaioe  our  judgmdito. 
God  forbid  it  should!  We -must  not  regard  political  oonaeqiieBDeB, 
how  fomiiduble  soever  they  might  be ;  if  rebellion  was  the  eortun 
consequence,  we  are  bound  to  say,  ^^FiaijtuHHa^  ruai  cadmm.^  We 
are  to  suy  what  we  take  the  law  to  be ;  if  we  do  not  Bpe$k  oar  red 
opinions,  we  prevaricate  with  God  and  our  own  consoienoea. 

I  pitss  over  many  anonymous  letters  I  have  reoeivod  :  Uiose  in  piiiit 
are  public ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  brought  jodiciallj  befine  the 
court.  Whoever  the  writers  are,  they  take  the  wrong  waj ;  I  will  do 
my  duty  una  wed.  What  am  I  to  fear  ?  That  mendax  in/amia  froai 
the  Press,  which  daily  coins  false  &ct8  and  fidse  motiyea?  Hie  lies 
of  calumny  6arry  no  terror  to  me.  I  trust  that  my  temper  of  ndnd, 
and  the  color  and  conduct  of  my  life,  have  given  me  a  Bait  of  armor 
against^those  arrows.  If,  during  this  King's  reign,  I  have  ever  fop- 
ported  hi:ji  Government,  and  assisted  his  measures,  I  have.done  it  with- 
out any  other  rcwiird  than  the  conscioosnete  of  doing  -wh^i  I  thought 
right.  If  I  have  ever  opposed,  I  have  done  it  upon  the  points  thoa- 
selvos,  without  mixing  in  party  or  &ction,  and  without  any  collatonl 
views.  I  honor  the  King;  and  respect  the  People ;  bat,  many  thio^i 
acquired  by  the  favor  of  either  are,  in  my  account,  objeota  not  woiSi 
ambition.  I  wish  [)opularity ;  but  it  is  that  popola^y  which  fi^knre, 
not  that  which  is  run  after ;  it  is  that  popularity  which,  soooer  or 
luter,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  purstut  of  noble  ends  by  noble 
mcann.  I  will  not  do  that  which  my  conscience  tells  me  is  wroog, 
Ujion  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzasas  of  thousands,  or  the  daily  praiM 
or' all  the  papci-s  which  come  from  the  press ;  I  will  not  avoid  doing  wfait 
I  think  is  right,  though  it  should  draw  on  me  the  whole  artnllerj  of 
li^xils,  —  all  that  falsehood  and  malice  can  invent^  or  ^be  credulity  of  a 
deluded  populace  can  swallow.     I  can  aay,  with  a  great  .magistnte, 
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ipon  an  occasion  and  onder  circumstances  not  onlike,  *'  Egc  hoc 
animo  stjnper  fax,  tU  invidiam  virtute  partam^  glariam,  non 
invidiam,  puiaremy 

The  threats  go  fiirther  than  abuse ;  personal  vblenoe  is  denounoo'^. 
I  do  not  believe  it ;  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  worst  men  of  this 
country,  in  the  worst  of  times.  But  I  have  set  my  mind  at  rest.  The 
lapt  en^i  that  can  happen  to  any  man  never  comes  too  soon,  if  he  fulls 
in  support  of  the  law  and  liberty  of  his  country,  —  for  liberty  is 
8>7M>nymous  with  law  and  government.  Such  a  shock,  too,  might  be 
jiroductive  of  public  good ;  it  might  awake  the  better  part  of  the  king- 
dom out  of  that  lethargy  which  seems  to  have  benumbed  them,  and 
bring  the  mad  back  to  their  senses,  as  men  intoxicated  are  sometimes 
stunned  into  sobriety.  Once  for  all,  let  it  be  understood  that  no 
endeavors  of  this  kind  will  influence  any  man  who  at  present  sits  here ; 
no  libels,  no  threats,  nothing  that  has  happened,  nothing  that  can 
happen!  /  /      '*' 

B.  DEFENCB  OF  M.  PELTIER  FOR  A  UBBL  ON  XlTOLEON.— Str  J.  Maekintoak. 

Gkntlemen,  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  case  seems  to 
merit  your  most  serious  attention.  The  real  prosecutor  is  the  master 
of  the  greatest  empire  the  civilized  world  ever  saw ;  the  defendant  is 
a  defcnceleas,  proscribed  exile.  I  consider  this  case,  therefore,  as  the 
fir^t  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  and  the  onlt  free  press  remaining  in  Europe.  Gentlemen, 
this  distinction  of  the  English  Press  is  new,  —  it  is  a  proud  and  melan- 
choly distinction.  Before  the  great  earthquake  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  swallowed  up  all  the  asylums  of  free  discussion  on  the  Conti- 
nent, we  enjoyed  that  privily,  indeed,  more  fully  than  others,  but 
we  did  not  enjoy  it  exclusively.  In  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
imperial  towns  of  Germany,  the  Press  was  either  legally  or  practically 
free.  Holland  and  Switzerland  are  no  more;  andr^since  the  oom- 
moncement  of  this  prosecution,  fifty  imperial  towns  have  been  erased 
frvMU  the  list  of  independent  States,  by  one  dash  of  the  pen. 

One  asylum  of  free  discussion  is  still  inviolate.  There  is  still  one 
^t  in  Europe  where  man  can  freely  exercise  his  reason  on  the  most 
important  concerns  of  society,  —  where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judg- 
ment on  the  acts  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants.  The 
Press  of  England  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  free  Constitution 
of  our  forefathers.  It  is  guarded  by  the  hearts  and  arms  of  English- 
men ;  and,  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  say,  that,  if  it  be  to  &11,  it  will  fall 
only  under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  an  awful  considera- 
tion, Gentlemen.  Every  other  monument  of  European  liberty  has 
peiished.  That  ancient  fabric,  which  has  been  gradually  raised  by 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  flithers,  still  stands.  It  stands,  thanks 
be  to  God !  solid  and  entire,  —  but  it  stands  alone,  and  it  stands  amid 
nuns  !  Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
straggle, — that  this  is  only  the  first  battle  between  reason  and  power 
— thftt  you  have  now  in  your  hands,  committed  to  your  trust,  the  onlji 
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Tflmiini  of  ftee  diBoonoon  in  Bnrope,  nofir  oonflBfll  to  Ak 
«ddranDff  yon,  therefore,  m  the  gnudiiiii  ef  (he 
mtareBtB^mankiiid, — or^vineed  that  the  miftttendi 
JependB  more  on  your  prawnt  Tordiot  then  en  en^ 
efer  delifered  by  a  jury,— I  troBi  I  may  lelj  wiA  « 
isne;  I  trmt  that  joa  will  oomider  younialw  as  tbe 
flnaidof  Hbertyf;  as  having  this  day  to  fl|^t  tibe  f       ' 
maoonkm  agauut  the  most  fonnidalile  enemy  that  it 


Thi  inquiry  is,  whether  preaeooe  at  the  overt  nei  he  vmmtKfft 
make  a  man  a  traitor  f  The  Gentlenien  m^  thai  it  is  naoeHBij, — .td 
he  eannoi  be  a  printnpal  in  the  tieaaon,  withoot  aiiiiial  pnHBML  Si 
framers  of  the  Constitation,  informed  by  the  ezam{dea  of  Gneoeml 

R()mo,  and  forcsoeing  that  the  liberties  of  thia  Kepohlio  might,  oas 
day  or  other,  be  seized  by  the  daring  ambition  of  some  dooMtiB 
usurper,  have  given  peculiar  importance  and  solemnity  to  the  oiae 
of  treason,  by  ingrafting  a  provision  against  it  upon  the  Oonstitoftioi. 
But  they  have  done  this  in  vain,  if  the  oonstruotion  oontended  ftr  oa 
the  other  side  is  to  prevail.  If  it  require  aotoal/presenoe  at  the  new 
of  the  assemblage  to  involve  a  man  in  the  guilf  of  treason,  how  ei^ 
will  it  bo  fbr  the  principal  traitor  to  avoid  this  ^ilt,  and  esoape  pan- 
ishment  forever  !  He  may  go  into  distant^t^tes,  from  one  Stite  to 
another.  He  may  secretly  wander,  like  a  '9enlon  of  <Urkneeg,  fioa 
one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other.  He  ma{^  enter  into  the  ooofi- 
denoe  of  the  simple  and  unsuspecting.  He  jjtULj  prepare  the  wfaok 
mochanbm  of  the  stupendous  and  destructive  eugine,  put  it  in  motiaa 
and  lot  the  rest  be  done  by  his  agents.  He  paytb^n  go  a  hnndred 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  Lot  him  keepf  himself  only  from  the 
scone  of  the  assemblAge,  and  the  immediate. spot  of  the  battle,  and  he 
is  innocent  in  law,  'while  those  he  has  deluded  are  to  saS&r  the  death 
of  traitors !  AVho  is  the  more  guilty  of  this  treason,  the  poor,  wmk, 
deluded  instruments,  or  the  artfiil  and  ambitibus  man,  who  oompted 
and  misled  them  ?  / 

There  is  no  comparison  bet^|den  his  guilt  and  theirs;  and  yet  yon 
secure  impunity  to  Aim,  whUe'they  are  to  suffar  death !  Is  this  rea 
son  ?  Is  this  moral  right  ?  No  man,  of  a  sound  mind  and  heart,  on 
doubt,  for  a  moment,  between  j;he  oomparatkrie  guilt  of  Aaron  Burr,  the 
prim9  mover  of  the  whole  mischief,  and  of  the  poor  men  on  Bleoow* 
haasett's  Island,  who  called  themselves  "  Burr's  men."  In  the  case 
of  murder,  who  is  the  more  guilty,  the  ignorant,  deluded  perpetntor, 
or  the  abominable  instigator  ?  Sir,  give  to  the  Constitation  the  cod- 
stmctbn  oontended  for  on  the  other  side,  and  yoa  might  aswi^ 
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Dqmnge  the  crime  of  treason  irom  jonr  criminal  code ;  nay,  yon  had 
>ettflr  do  it,  for  by  this  oonstmction  you  hold  out  the  lure  of  impunity 
to  tbe  most  dangerous  men  in  the  community,  men  of  ambition  and 
talents,  while  you  loose  the  vengeance  of  the  law  on  the  comparatively 
Imiooent.  If  treason  ought  to  be  repressed,  I  ask  you,  who  is  the 
siore  dangerous  and  the  more  likely  to  oonrniit  it,  the  mere  instru- 
nent,  who  applies  the  force,  or  the  daring,  aspiring,  elevated  genius, 
who  devises  ihe  whole  plot,  but  acts  behind  the  scenes  ? 


10.    BUBB  AND  BLENNERHASSETT.  —  fTiUiam  Wirt. 

A  PLAIN  man,  who  know  nothing  of  the  curious  transmutations 
irfaich  the  wit  of  man  can  work,  would  be  very  apt  to  wonder  by  what 
tdndof  l^rdemain  Aaron  Burr  had  contrived  to  shuffle  himself  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  as  an  accessory,  and  turn  up  poor  Blenner- 
lassett  as  principal,  in  this  treason.  Who,  then,  is  Aaron  Burr,  and 
frfaat  the  part  which  he  has  borne  in  this  transaction  ?  He  is  its 
luthor,  its  projector,  its  active  executor.  Bold,  ardent,  restless  and 
ispiring,  his  brain  oonoeived  it,  his  hand  brought  it  into  action. 

Who  is  Blennerhassett  ?  A  native  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  letters,  who 
Bed  fiom  the  storms  of  his  own  country,  to  find  quiet  in  ours.  On 
btB  arrival  in  America,  he  retired,  even  from  the  population  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  sought  quiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of  our 
western  fi)rests.  But  he  brought  with  him  taste,  and  science,  and 
wealth ;  and  '*  lo,  the  desert  smiled ! "  Possessing  himself  of  a  bcau- 
tiftd  ifiJand  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  palace,  and  decorates  it 
with  every  romantic  embellishment  of  &ncy.  A  shrubbery,  that  Shen* 
stone  mi^t  have  envied,  blooms  around  him.  Music,  that  might  have 
eharmed  Calypso  and  her  nym])hs,  is  his.  An  extensive  library  spreads 
its  treasures  before  him.  A  philosophical  apparatus  ofiers  to  him  all 
the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  nature.  Peace,  tranquillity  and  innocence, 
tihed  their  mingled  delights  around  him.  And,  to  crown  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene,  a  wife,  who  is  said  to  be  lovely  even  beyond  her 
Kz,  and  graced  with  every  accomplishment  that  can  render  it  irresist- 
ible, had  blessed  him  with  her  love,  and  made  him  the  fiither  of  several 
children.  The  evidence  would  convince  you,  Sir,  that  this  is  but  a 
funt  picture  of  the  real  life.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  peace,  this  inno- 
oeiioe,and  this  tranquillity, — this  feast  of  the  mind,  this  pure  banquet 
of  the  heart,  —  the  destroyer  comes.  He  comes  to  turn  this  paradise 
Into  a  hell.  Yet  the  flowers  do  not  wither  at  his  approach,  and  no 
monitory  shuddering  through  the  bosom  of  their  unfortunate  possessor 
warns  him  of  the  ruin  that  is  coming  upon  him.  A  stranger  presents 
himself.  It  is  Aaron  Burr.  Introduced  to  their  civilities  by  the 
high  rank  which  he  had  lately  held  in  his  country,  he  soon  finds  his 
wav  to  their  hearts,  by  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  his  demeanor,  tho 
U^t  and  beauty  of  his  conversation,  and  the  seductive  and  fiiscinating 
power  of  his  address.  The  conquest  was  not  difficult.  Innocence  is 
'  simple  and  credulous.     Conscious  of  no  designs  itself,  it  suspects 
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■one  in  oChafB.  It  woun  no  goiidB  heAm  its  "Eam^  ^^ 
and  portil  and  aTenne  of  the  heart  ii  ihrawn  open,  and  aE  iilie 
--^—     Buoh  waa  the  atate  of  Eden,  vheti  the 


jlie  pnaoner,  m  a  moie  eofMOiig  ftnn,  vinding  hiiniaif  mn  tte 
open  and  omnraoUsed  heart  of  the  anftrtonut^  BiennerhasiPtt,  bad 
bat  little  dimonlly  in  ehangngthe  natife  ohuim^t^r  of  tluii  hmi%  ok 
ihB  okjeota  of  ita  aflfootion.  or  degiaoei  he  itifusea  into  ^  tht  fmm 
of  his  own  ambituML  He  breathea  mto  it  tha  tire  of  km  own  ooem; 
a  daring  and  deeperate  thirat  ftr  |^o^;  an  iirdor,  paxiting  ftrilllli 
atonn,  and  boatle,  and  horrioane  n  J&.  Iti  a  short  time,  the  A(ile 
man  ia  changed,  and  every  ofajeet  of  hia  ftrmer  delight  ri^tiN{iiM 
No  more  he  eojoya  the  tianqiul  aoene:  it  hri^  become  Sal  and  wtfi 
to  hia  taata.  Hia  booka  are  abandoned.  Bis  retort  and  mmAk  m 
thrown  ande.  Hie  shrabbery  bloome  and  broatbcs  its  fra^ruioe  o;** 
the  ur  in  vain  —  he  likes  it  not  ffii  ear  tio  Icmger  dnnka  the  ririr 
melody  of  mono ;  it  lon^i  ibr  the  trampet^  e}ajigi>r,  and  thci  isumm\ 
xear.  Bfen  the  prattle  of  hia  babea,  onee  m  sw^i,  no  Itm^r  ^Stca 
him ;  and  the  angel  smile  of  his  wife,  w>ii(  h  hitlierfo  tout  ht^l  ki 
bosom  with  ecstasy  so  mispeakable,  is  now  unfelt  and  unseen.  Greiler 
objects  have  taken  posseBsion  of  his  soul.  His  ima^nation  has  bea 
dazzled  by  visions  of  diadems,  and  stars,  and  garters,  and  titkicf 
nobility.  lie  has  been  taught  to  bum  with  restless  emulation  tt  tbi 
names  of  great  heroes  and  conquerors, —  of  Cromwell,  and  G>BBtf,aod 
Bonaparte.  His  enchanted  i^and  is  destined  soon  to  relapse  iotot 
wilderness ;  and,  in  a  few  months,  we  find  the  tender  and  bentiftl 
partner  of  his  bosom,  whom  he  lately  "  permitted  not  the  winds  of* 
summer  *'  to  visit  too  roughly,"  —  we  find  her  shivering,  at  midni^ 
on  the  wintry  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  mingling  her  tears  with  tbB 
torrents  that  froze  as  they  fell. 

Yet  this  unfortunate  man,  thus  deluded  from  his  interest  and  lus 
happiness,  —  thus  seduced  from  the  paths  of  innocence  and  peace,— 
thus  confounded  in  the  toils  which  were  deliberately  spread  for  him, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  mastering  spirit  and  genius  of  another,— 
this  man,  thus  ruined  and  undone,  and  made  to  play  a  sabordinate  piit 
in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason,  —  this  man  is  to  be  euled 
the  principal  offender ;  while  he,  by  whom  he  was  thus  plunged  h 
misery,  is  comparatively  innocent,  a  mere  accessory  !  Is  this  resson  ? 
Is  it  law  ?  Is  it  humanity  ?  Sir,  neither  the  human  heart  nor  the 
human  understanding  will  bear  a  perversion  so  monstrous  and  absurd* 
80  shocking  to  the  soul ;  so  revolting  to  reason ! 


11.    REPLY  TO  MR.  WICKHAM  IN  BURR*S  TRIAL,  1807  ^Wiiiiam  JTvf. 

In  proceeding  to  answer  the  argument  of  the  Grentleman,  I  wiD 
treat  him  with  candor.  If  I  misrepresent  him,  it  will  not  be  intofr 
tionally.  I  will  not  follow  the  example  which  he  has  s^  me,  on  a 
very  recent  occasion.     I  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  Gentleman's  pnp> 
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OEiitioas  in  tlicir  full  forco,  tnd  to  answer  them  fuirly.  1 3i$l  not, 
as  I  am  advancing  towanls  them,  with  my  mind's  eye  mcamre  the 
heighc,  breadth,  and  power  of  the  pro]X)sition ;  if  I  find  it  beyond 
mj  strength,  halve  it ;  if  srtill  beyond  my  strength,  quarter  it ;  if  still 
neoesMary ,  suMivide  it  into  eighths ;  and  when,  by  this  process,  I  have 
reduced  it  to  the  proper  standard,  take  one  of  these  sections  and  toss 
it  with  an  air  of  elophantine  strength  and  suix^riority.  If  I  find 
myself  capable  of  conducting,  by  a  iair  course  of  reasoning,  any  one 
of  his  propositions  to  an  absurd  conclasion,  I  will  not  begin  by  stating 
that  aiwurd  conclusion  as  the  proposition  itself  which  I  am  going  to 
encouuter.  I  will  not,  in  commenting  on  the  Gentleman's  authorities, 
thank  the  Gentleman,  with  sari^astic  politeness,  for  introducing  them, 
doclare  that  they  conclude  directly  against  him,  read  just  so  much  of 
the  authority  as  serves  the  purpose  of  that  de<*lanition,  omitting  that 
which  contains  the  true  point  of  the  case,  w^liich  makes  against  me; 
nor,  if  forced  by  a  direct  call  to  read  that  jiart  also,  will  I  content 
myself  by  running  over  it  as  nipidly  and  inarticulately  as  I  can,  throw 
down  the  book  with  a  theatrical  air,  and  exclaim,  "  Just  as  I  said ! " 
when  I  know  it  is  just  as  I  had  not  Siiid. 

I  know  that,  by  adopting  these  arts,  I  might  nuse  a  laugh  at  the 
Gentleman's  expense  ;  but  I  should  be  very  little  plcsised  with  myself, 
if  I  were  capable  of  enjoying  a  laugh  procured  by  such  means.  1 
know,  too  that,  by  adopting  such  arts,  there  will  alwuys  be  those  stand- 
ing around  ns,  who  have  not  comprehended  the  whole  merits  of  the 
legal  discussion,  with  whom  I  might  shake  the  character  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's science  and  judgment  as  a  lawyer.  I  ho]>e  I  shall  never  be 
capable  of  such  a  wish ;  and  I  had  hoped  tliat  the  Gentlemun  himself 
felt  so  strongly  that  proud,  that  high,  aspiring,  and  ennobling  magna- 
nimity, which  I  had  been  told  conscious  talents  rarely  fail  to  inspire, 
that  ho  would  have  disdained  a  poor  and  fleeting  triumph,  gained  by 
I  like  these. 


la.  OUILT  CANNOT  KEEP  ITS  OWN  8KCRET.  — /)afiiW  Webtter,  on  the   irial  of  J 
F.  Knappt  1830,/or  murder. 

An  aged  man,  without  an  enemy  in  the  world,  in  his  own  house, 
and  in  his  own  bed,  is  made  the  victim  of  a  butcherly  murder,  for  more 
pay.  The  fatal  blow  is  given !  and  the  victim  passi's,  without  a  strug- 
gle or  a  motion,  irom  the  repose  of  slee[)  to  the  repose  of  death  !  It 
u  the  ai»8assin*8  purpom  to  make  sure  work.  He  explores  the  wrist 
fir  the  pulse,  lie  {Ms  for  it,  and  ascertains  that  it  licats  no  longer  ! 
It  is  accomplished.  The  dixxl  is  done.  He  Retreats,  retraces  his  steps 
to  the  window,  passes  out  through  it  as  he  came  in,  and  cjsttii^es.  He 
has  done  the  murder;  —  no  eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear  has  heard  him. 
rhc  grrrpf  is  his  own,  —  and  it  is  safe ! 

Ah !  <jientlenicu,  that  was  a  dreadful  nii>takt*.  Such  a  secret,  can 
K  safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  iUA  has  neither  nook  nor 
oomer  where  the  guijty  can  bestow  it,  and  say  it  is  safe.  Not  to 
oi 
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ppcak  of  thiit  eye  which  glances  through  all  disguLies,  and  hehddi 
everything  as  in  the  splendor  of  noon,  siieh  peerets  of  gnilt  are 
never  safe  from  detection,  even  by  men.  True  it  is,  generally  sped- 
ing,  that  "  niunler  will  out."  True  it  is,  that  Providence  hath  m 
orduineil,  and  doth  so  govern  things,  that  those  who  break  the  gnt 
l:iw  of  Heaven,  by  shedding  man's  blood,  seldom  succeod  in  avoding 
discovery.  £siKH.'ia11y,  in  a  case  exciting  so  much  attention  as  thif, 
dLS(x>very  must  couie,  and  will  come,  sooner  or  later.  A  thousand  m 
turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man,  every  thing,  every  ciFCumstuiee, 
connected  with  the  time  and  place ;  a  thousand  ears  catch  every  wius- 
l^er  ;  a  thousand  excited  minds  intensely  dwell  on  the  soene,  shedding 
all  their  lights  and  ready  to  kindle  the  slightest  circumstance  into  a 
bkzo  of  discovery.  Meantime,  tho  guilty  soul  cannot  keep  its  on 
secret.  It  is  false  to  itself;  or,  rather,  it  feels  an  irresistible  impohe 
of  conscience  to  be  true  to  itself.  It  labors  under  its  guilty  poaw- 
sion,  and  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it.  Tho  human  heart  ma  oK 
made  for  the  res^idence  of  such  an  inhabitant.  It  finds  itself  prejedoo 
by  a  torment,  which  it  dares  not  acknowledge  to  God  nor  man.  A 
vulture  is  devouring  it,  an«l  it  ran  ask  no  sympathy  or  assistance,  eitbfr 
tn)ni  lloaven  or  earth.  The  siXTot  which  the  murderer  possesses  sew 
toiiu's  to  |HisH»ss  him  ;  and,  like  the  evil  s[)irits  of  which  we  n^J,  it 
nvcrconics  him,  and  leads  him  wliitlici-ijoevor  it  will.  He  feels  it  beat- 
ini^  at  Ills  he^irt,  ri.sintr  to  hl.s  throat,  and  demanding  disclosure.  Ho 
thinks  thiMvhulo  world  sn's  it  in  liis  face,  rea<ls  it  in  his  evts,  an*! 
ijlniost  hears  its  workinixs  in  the  vt'ry  sil«^nce  of  hiri  thouirhts.  It  hi- 
l-i.N-oine  his  nia^itcr.  It  Ixtrays  his  discivtion,  it  breaks  down  hi.s  war- 
li'jfo.y  it  coni[ucrs  his  prudcm-c.  When  sa^picions,  from  without,  kg:n 
to  (Mnlwrrass  him,  antl  the  net  of  circumstance  to  entangle  hiu,  tbf 
I'iital  sc«Tet.strn;^;rhv,  with  still  gr(iatcr  violcnt-e,  to  burst  forth,  limv*' 
hii  (.•onfcsscAl ; —  it  wifi  )je  cnnfc*isc<l ;  —  there  is  no  refuge  from  confe?- 
sion  but  .suici<lc  —  and  ^uicide  is  confcssiun  I 


)i.     MORAL    POW|:r    TITI:    MmST   FORMIDAULF,.— J.*./,'^  3frr.ran,   1838,  9%  cntrr- 
prixt'n  Imm  the  U.  St'itc»  aijainst  the  liritish  posst  ssiort*  in  Canada. 

If  there  b<i  any  one  line  of  |K)li»'y  in*  which  all  political  partic* 
agre^,  it  is,  thnt  \\o  should  keep  aloof  from  the  a  imitations  of  other  Gov- 
erniULMits ;' th:it  wo  shall  not  intermingle  our  national  concerns  vith 
tlieifs;  and  nm«.li  more,  that  our  citizcn?i  shall  al)stain  from  acts  which 
]oiu\  the  sahjcrt-*  of  oihtr  Ciovernments  to  violence  and  blocJi^hed. 
Th«.«se  violators  of  tln'  La \y.  show  themselves  to  Ix^  encmii»s. of  their 
^tmntry,  by  trampling  under  ii.K3t  its  laws,  com  prom  isinuj  its  honor,  an! 
^iivolviFiL'  it  in  tho  most  serious  emlxirrassment  with  a  foreign  anJ 
Iriondly  Xjjtinn.  It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  such  »uem 
under  snt:h  circunifttain-cs,  may  hazard  the  j»eace  of  the  country.  I^ 
thoy  wcrr  to  c^uic  out  iii  array  airainst  their  own  Govcrnnicnt,  thecon- 
K^j'UMUM'  fn  it  Would  be  far  h.'-y-i  seriniLS.  In  such  an  effort,  theycouM 
hot    involve   it  in  niu«;h  Liotjdshcd,  or  in  a  heavy  expenditure,  noi 
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would  its  oomflierce  and  general  business  be  materiallj  injorea.  But 
a  war  with  a  powerful  Nation,  with  whom  we  have  the  most  eztepsiTe 
relations,  oommercial  and  social,  would  bring  down  upon  our  country 
the  heaviest  cakmitj.  It  would  dry  up  the  sources  of  its  prospexitj, 
and  deluge  it  in  blood. 

Ihe  great  principle  of  our  Republican  institutions  cannot  be  propa- 
gated by  the  sword.  This  can  be  done  by  moral  force,  and  not  phys- 
ical, if  we  desire  the  political  regeneration  of  oppressed  Nations,  we 
most  show  them  the  simplicity,  the  grandeur,  and  the  freedom,  of  oar 
OWD  Government.  We  must  recommend  it  to  the  intelligence  and 
yirtue  of  other  Nations,  by  its  elevated  and  enlightened  action,  its 
purity,  its  justice,  and  the  protection  it  affords  to  all  its  citizens,  and 
the  liberty  they  enjoy.  And  if,  in  this  respect,  we  shall  be  faithful  to 
thi^  hi^  bequests  of  our  fathers,  to  ourselves,  and  to  posterity,  we 
shall  do  more  to  liberate  other  Governments,  and  emancipate  thdr 
subjects,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  millions  of  bayonets  J^  This 
moral  power  is  what  tyrants  have  most  cause  to  dread.  It  addresses 
itself  to  the  thoughts  and  the  judgments  of  men.  No  physical  force 
can  arrest  its  progress.  Its  approaches  are  unseen,  but  its  conse- 
quences are  deeply  felt.  It  enters  garrisons  most  strondy  fertified, 
and  operates  in  the  palaces  of  kings  and  emperors.  We  should  cher- 
ish this  power  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  own  Government ; 
and  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  our 
race.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  an  elevated  patriotism.  But,  if  we  trample  under  our 
leet  the  laws  of  our  country,  —  if  we  disregard  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
our  citizens  engage  without  restraint  in  military  enterprises  against  the 
peace  of  other  Governments,  —  we  shall  be  considered  and  treated,  and 
justly,  too,  as  a  Nation  of  pirates. 

♦ 

14.  THE  DEATH  PENALTY.  —  Ori^nal  TranaUaUmfrom  Victor  Hugo. 
nom  Victor  Hugo*!  ipeech  at  the  trial  of  his  son,  Charles  Hugo,  in  Paris,  June  11th,  lUl, 
aha^ged  with  yiobtting  the  respect  doe  to  the  lairs,  in  an  article  in  the  Jmmial  **!/  Bvene- 
meat,**  upon  the  execution  of  Hontdumnont,  a  sentenced  criminal.  Notwithstanding  the 
lulier*8  eloquent  i^PP^t  Charies  Hugo  was  found  "  guilty  "  hy  the  Jury,  and  sentenced  to  six 
■oathf  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  fruica. 

Obntlembn  of  THE  JuRT,  if  there  is  a  culprit  here,  it  is  not  my  son, 
—  it  is  myself,  —  it  is  I !  —  I,  who  for  these  last  twenty-five  years  have 
oppoeed  capital  punishment,  —  have  contended  fer  the  inviolability  of 
human  life,  —  have  committed  this  crime,  for  which  my  son  is  now 
arraigned.  Here  I  denounce  myself,  Mr.  Advocate  General !  I  have 
oommitted  it  under  all  aggravated  circumstances ;  deliberately,  repeat- 
edly, tenaciously.  Yes,  this  old  and  absurd  lex  tcdibnis  —  this  law 
of  blood  for  blood  —  I  have  combated  all  my  life  —  all  my  life,  C^en- 
tlemen  of  the  Jury  !  And,  while  I  have  breath,  I  will  continue  to 
combat  it,  by  all  my  efforts  as  a  writer,  by  all  my  words  and  all 
my  votes  as  a  legislator !  I  declare  it  before  the  crucifix ;  before 
that  victim  of  the  penalty  of  death,  who  sees  and  hears  ns ;  before 
that  gibbet,  to  which,  two  thousand  years  ago,  for  the  eternal  instrue- 
tion  of  the  generations,  the  human  law  nailed  the  Divine ! 


Ib  aU  tiuit  mj  80Q  has  written  on  Ik  iidMofc  of  M^ 
^i-aad  fiv  writing  and  pablUiiiig  wUdi  bels  now  bmn  jm  flatal, 
—  ball  thai hiB  has  wntton, he haa m&NJj pwdaiweJ  fta wmsmiB 
with  wfaioh,  from  luawfiuMsy.  I  have  inapiniiliiBi.  QantleMgnJi— ; 
die  ri(riit  to  oritioiie  a  law,  and  to  oritioiaa  it  ■wmrel j,  ^-  aapeaMj  a 
penal  kwt  —  ia  placed  heaideihe  dntjr  of  anelkintioB,  Hka  tha tMk 
Mde  the  work  under  the  artiaan<k  band.  Thin  iij|)lil  iiF  lliii  jiiiiaftl 
ka8nMred,a8neoeaaai7,a8inipreaoriptible,aathe  x^  of  thal^ 
ktar. 

What  ate  the  oLroomatanoeBf     ▲  naai,  n  ooncflol^  n_ 
wietohi  18  dragged,  on  a  oertain  nonuiM^  to  one  of  < 
Iheveliefliidatheaoaflbid!    He  riindden,  he  «tni( 
die.    Hie  IB  jonnff  jet— onljtwentT-una:    Ah! 
wmaay,— •^HeiaamnrdflNr!"    Bathearne.    liio 
him.   Hia  hands,  hia  feet,  ire  &d.   He  Ihrowa  off  tba  two  i 
frightfld  atmoi^e  enaoes.    His  ftet,  bound  aa  tbaj  nn, 
g^  in  the  li^er.  '^"       -       »> 


He  uaea  the  aoaAM  apitft  Ihe 
atmg^  is  prolonged.    Honor  aenea  on  theenwd. 
sweat  and  niame  on  thdr  brows, —pale,  panting  tetiiBeil, 

—  despairing  with  I  know  not  what  horrible  despair,  —  shiuikiBg  oadir 
that  publio  reprobation  which  ought  to  have  visited  the  penalty,  aad 
spared  the  passive  instrument,  the  executioner,  —  the  affioos  striva 
savagely.  The  victim  clings  to  ike  scaffold,  and  shrieks  for  paid(& 
Hjs  clothes  are  torn,  —  his  shoulders  bloody, —  still  he  rensts.  At 
length,  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  this  monstrous  efibrt,  of  tUi 
q)eotacle  without  a  name,  of  this  agony,  —  agony  for  all,  be  it  nnte> 
irtood,  —  agony  for  the  assembled  spectators  as  well  as  for  the  eon* 
demned  man,  —  after  this  age  of  anguish,  Gentlonen  of  the  Jmj,  thflf 
take  back  the  poor  wretch  to  his  prison.  The  People  breathe  agu 
The  Peogle,  naturally  merciful,  hope  that  the  man  will  be  narel 
But  DO,  ^  \hA  ^Uotiner though  vanauished,  rcteHMIbattding.  xhen 
it  frowns  all  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  sickened  populat^.  Ana  ail 
the  officers,  reinforced,  dra^  ferth  the  wretch  again,  so  bound  A 
IB  but  an  inert  weight,  —  thev  drag  him  fi)rth,  hamurd,  bloody,  i 
ing,  pleading,  howling  for  life, — calling  upon  God,  calling  upon^ 
&ther  and  mother,  —  for  like  a  very  child  had  this  man  beoome  * 
prospect  of  death,  —  they  drag  him  forth  to  execution.  4e  is  1 
on  to  the  scaffold,  and  his  head  &l]s !  —  And  then  throo^  every  eon* 
science  runs  a  shudder.  Never  had  l^al  murder  appeared  wlfii  m 
aspect  so  indecent,  so  abominable.  All  feel  jomt\j  imfdieated  in  tl« 
deed.  It  is  at  this  moment  .that  from  a  yonns  man's  iNneast  eaoapma 
cry,  wrung  from  his  very  heart,  —  a  cry  of  pity  and  of  ancuirii,  —a 
ory  of  horror,  —  a  cry  of  humanity.  And  this  ory  you  womd  punah ! 
And,  in  &oe  of  the  appalling  &ct8  which  I  have  narrated,  you  wodd 
say  to  the  guillotine,  "Thou  art  right!"  and  to  Rty,  sttutlyPi^, 
**Thou  art  wrong !  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  it  oannot  be!  G«b- 
ilemen,  I  have  finished. 


PART    FIFTH. 


POLITICAL    AND    OCCASIONAL. 


L  THB  KXAMPLB  OF  AMERICA.— JiYofurifJ^rey.    Bom,  1773;  iied,l%W, 

How  absard  are  the  sophisms  and  predictions  by  which  the  advo- 
cates of  existing  abuses  have,  at  all  times,  endeavored  to  create  a  jeal- 
ousy and  apprehension  of  reform !  You  cannot  touch  the  most  corrupt 
and  imbecile  Government,  without  involving  society  in  disorders  at 
once  frightfiil  and  contemptible,  and  reducing  all  things  to  the  level 
of  an  insecure,  and  ignoble,  and  bloody  equality  !  Such  are  the  rea- 
sonings by  which  we  are  now  to  be  persuaded  ^hat  liberty  is  incom- 
patible with  private  happiness  or  national  prosperity.  To  these  we 
need  not  now  answer  in  words,  or  by  reference  to  past  and  questiona- 
ble examples ;  but  we  put  them  down  at  once,  and  trample  them  con- 
temptuously to  the  earth,  by  a  short  appeal  to  the  existence  and 
condition  of  America/  What  is  the  country  of  the  universe,  I 
would  now  ask,  in  which  property  is  most  sacred,  or  industry  most 
sure  of  its  reward  ?  Where  is  the  authority  of  law  most  omnipotent  ? 
Where  is  intelligence  and  wealth  most  widely  difiused,  and  most  rap- 
idly progressive  ?  Where,  but  in  America  ?  —  in  America,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  Republican  Constitution  in  a  violent,  radical, 
sanguinary  Kevolution ;  America,  with  her  fundamental  Democracy, 
made  more  unmanageable,  and  apparently  more  hazardous,  by  being 
broken  up  into  I  do  not  know  how  many  confederated  and  independent 
Democracies ;  America,  with  universal  suffirage,  and  yearly  elections, 
with  a  free  and  unlicensed  Press,  without  an  established  rriesthood, 
an  hereditary  Nobility,  or  a  permanent  Executive,  —  with  all  that  is 
combustible,  in  short,  and  pregnant  with  danger,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  Tyranny,  and  without  one  of  the  checks  or  safeguards  by  which 
alone,  they  contend,  the  benefits  or  the  very  being  of  society  can  be 
maintained ! 

There  is  something  at  once  audacious  and  ridiculous  in  maintaining 
floch  doctrines,  in  the  &ce  of  such  experience.  Nor  can  anything  be 
iSmnded  on  the  novelty  of  these  institutions,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  put  fairly  to  their  trial.  America  has  gone  on 
prospering  under  them  for  forty  years,  and  has  exhibited  a  picture  of 
uninterrupted,  rapid,  unprecedented  advances  in  wealth,  population, 
intelligenoe,  and  concord ;  while  all  the  arbitrary  Governments  of  tha 


OU  World  haye  been  ofemm  with  1 

fionB,  tnd  BevdutiiHis ;  and  are  at  tfaia  i 

aoMomew  of  their  inseoiirity,  and  Tainlj  eodesforing  ten 

fiwiiMo  JbKxmtentB,  by  confedeiated  TioLeDce  and  terrar. 


a  WASMM  Nonoro  ov  eommoBn 


IcAHHOi  deftsribe  the  honor  and  di^gnat  whioh  I  fik  afthaof 
Mr.  Pteoofal  call  i^knh  the  then  Himatiy  ftr  iiniaaHiwi  of  yiftm 
Inland.   If  I  Uved  at  Hamprtead  mnn  alewed  meali  a^ 
I  walked  to  ohnroh,  every  Sunday,  befbie  eleven  7«nu  oeadMntf 


my  own  begetting,  with  th^  fiMses  waahedt  and  tfaeir  Inir  {WW 
combed, — if  the  Alnu|^ty  hadUemedmewithevmyanttlymdBV 
—bow  awiUly  wooU  I  innae  before  I  aent  ftr  the  flame  aad  Ai  fwl 
over  the  oabina  of  the  poor,  brave,  generoaa,  apen-beaitad  nmmikd 
JxduAl 

Howeesy  it  is  to  shed  hunan  blood;  howeaqrit  fate  anaii 
ooraelves  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  the  dedakm  me  oat 
us  a  severe  struggle ;  how  much,  in  all  ages,  have  wounds  and  sbrieb 
and  tears  been  the  cheap  and  vulgar  resouroes  of  the  rolers  of  mm- 
kind  ;  how  difficult  and  how  noble  it  is  to  govern  in  IdndnesB,  tad  to 
found  an  empire  upon  the  everlasting  basis  of  justice  and  affiKtkm! 
But  what  do  men  call  vigor  ?  To  let  loose  hussars,  and  to  bring  up 
artiUerj,  to  govern  with  lighted  matches,  and  to  cut,  and  posh,  and 
prime,  —  I  call  this,  not  vigor,  but  the  sloth  of  cruelty  and  ignonnoe. 
The  vigor  I  love  consists  in  finding  out  wherein  subjecta  are  aggrieved, 
in  relieving  them,  in  studying  the  temper  and  genius  of  a  People,  io 
oonsultine  their  prejudices,  m  selecting  proper  persons  to  lead  and 
manage  them,  in  the  laborious,  watch^,  and  difficult  task  of  incras- 
ing  public  happiness,  by  allaying  each  particular  discontent.  la  tkis 
way  onlv  will  Ireland  ever  be  subdued.  But  this,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  is  imbecility  and  meanness ;  —  houses  are  not  broken  open, 
women  are  not  insult^,  the  People  seem  all  to  be  baf^y,  —  they  are 
not  ridden  over  by  horses,  and  cut  by  whips.  Do  you  caJl  thia  vigor? 
Is  this  Government  ? 


8.  REJECTION  OF  THE  REFORM  BILL,  183L— Aao.  Syrfney  Amcft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  most  deeply  the  rejeotion  of  the  Reform  Bill 
by  the  Lords,  because,  by  putting  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
collision  with  each  other,  it  wUl  impede  the  public  bosineaB,  and 
diminish  the  public  prosperity.  I  feel  it  as  a  churchman,  beouse  I 
cannot  but  blush  to  see  so  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church  anayed 
against  the  wishes  and  happiness  of  the  People.  I  feel  it,  more  iian 
all,  because  I  believe  it  will  sow  the  seeds  of  deadly  hatred  betweea 
the  aristocracy  and  the  great  mass  of  the  People.  The  loss  of  the  Bill 
I  do  not  feel,  and  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  —  because  I  htn 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  is  lost.     I  have  no  more  doabt^  beta 
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Ihe  expiration  of  the  winter,  that  this  Bill  will  pass,  than  I  have  that 
the  annual  tax  bills  will  pass ;  and  greater  certainty  than  this  no  man 
can  have,  for  Franklin  tells  us  there  are  but  two  things  certain  in  this 
world,  —  death  and  taxes.  As  for  the  possibility  of  the  House  of 
Lords  preventing,  ere  long,  a  reform  of  Parliament,  I  hold  ft  to  be  the 
most  absurd  notion  that  ever  entered  into  human  imagination.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  disrespectful ;  but  the  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  stop  the 
progress  of  reform  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of 
Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Partington  on  that 
occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824,  there  set  in  a  great  flood  upon  that 
town;  the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height;  the  waves  rushed  in 
upon  the  houses,  and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruction.  In 
the  midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible  storm,  Dame  Partington,  who 
lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house,  with  mop  and 
pattens,  trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigor- 
ously pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean !  The  Atlantic  was  roused ; 
Mrs.  Partington's  spirit  was  up ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  con- 
test was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She 
was  excellent  at  a  slop,  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have  meddled 
with  a  tempest. 

Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease,  —  be  quiet  and  steady.  You  will  beat 
Urs.  Partington. 

4.  ADDRESS  TO  THE  TOUNQ  MEN  OF  ITALY.— Jo9eph  Maxxini. 

The  following  extract,  translated  flrom  the  Italian,  is  from  an  impassioned  Address,  deUrered 
by  Hasini,  at  Milan,  on  the  a5th  of  July,  1848,  at  the  request  of  a  National  AssociaUoo,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  solemn  commemoration  of  the  death  of  the  broUiers  Bandi6ra,  and  their  kXknr- 
Bwrtyra,  at  Coiensa. 

When  I  was  commissioned  by  you,  young  men,  to  profier  in  this 
temple  a  few  words  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  brothers  Ban- 
diera,  and  their  fellow-martyrs  at  Cosenza,  I  thought  that  some  one 
of  those  who  heard  me  might  perhaps  exclaim,  with  noble  indignation, 
«*  Why  thus  lament  over  the  dead  ?  The  martyrs  of  liberty  are  only 
worthily  honored  by  winning  the  battle  they  have  begun.  Cosenza, 
the  land  where  they  fell,  is  enslaved ;  Venice,  the  city  of  their  birth, 
is  begirt  with  strangers.  Let  us  emancipate  them  ;  and,  until  that 
moment,  let  no  wonk  pass  our  lips,  save  those  of  war."  But  another 
thought  arose,  and  suggested  to  me.  Why  have  we  not  conquered  ? 
Why  is  it  that,  whilst  our  countrymen  are  fighting  for  independence  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  liberty  is  perishing  in  the  South  ?  Why  is  it 
that  a  war  which  should  have  sprung  to  the  Alps  with  the  bound  of  a 
liou  has  dragged  itself  along  for  four  months  with  the  slow,  imcertain 
motion  of  the  scorpion  surrounded  by  the  circle  of  fire  ?  How  has  the 
rapid  and  powerful  intuition  of  a  People  newly  arisen  to  life  been 
converted  into  the  weary,  helpless  efibrt  of  the  sick  man,  turning  from 
side  to  side  ? 

Ah !  had  we  all  arisen  in  the  sanctity  of  the  idea  for  which  our 
martyrs  died ;  had  the  holy  standard  of  their  &ith  preceded  our  ycmth 


emyMtion  atnoug^t;  naaweMMoea  mm  mm  nn  HDn^ai 
indepeodeooe  aie  one ;  —  we  ibbiiUi  noi  wm  liMre  w.  bat  nMjb 
Oonnak  would  not  be  compelled  to  TBOMile  the  awoiy  of  kr  «» 
tfra  m  seoret,  nor  Yeoioe  be  leitnined  ftooi  hoDorins  thai  wiit 


tjra  in  eeorety 

monmneDt ;  and  we,  bere  gatbered  togsllMr,  _ 

thoee  nored  names,  witboat  anoertBinty  as  to  our  fttm  Jeifiaj,ara 

doiid  of  fladnen  on  oar  brows;  and  nu^t  n7  to  those 


**B€faie€t  far  your  tpirii  is  incarnate  in  fomr  InAnm,  and  lh^ 
are  wortbj  of  joo."     OoakL  AttQio  and  Emifio  BandBte,  and  Aar 

felkywHuartyn,  now  ariee  from  tbe  pa?e  and  ^eiik  to  jo^  <b^ 
beUefe  me,  addnoi  yon,  tboojii  witb  a  power  vmj  difcieMi  iw^ 
gtven  to  me,  in  oonnael  not  umike  tbat  wUeb  sow  I  viler. 

Love !  Love  is  tbe  ffi«ht  of  tbe  aool  towards  Ood ;  tewarib  *l 
greal,  tbe  sablime,  and  the  beantiflil,  wbidi  are  tbe  riadoiw  if  M 
upcmeutb.  Love  yoor  &mily ;  tbe  partner  of  yoor  Kfc ;  tlii  ■■Ml 
yoo,  ready  to  sbaro  yoor  joys  and  Borrows ;  tbe  dead,  wbo  wan  dar 
to  yoo,  and  to  whom  yon  were  dear.  Love  yoor  ooonirf.  B  iiyift 
name,  yoor  ^ory,  yoor  sign  among  the  PiBopleik  Gnra  la  H  jai; 
thought,  your  oounsel,  your  blood.  You  are  twenty-fimr  milfions  ft 
inei),  endowed  with  active,  splendid  faculties ;  with  a  traditioD  d 
^lory,  the  envy  of  the  Nations  of  Europe ;  an  immense  iiitaie  ii 
l>efore  you, —  your  eyes  are  raised  to  the  loveliest  Heaven,  and  arooDi 
you  smiles  the  loveliest  land  in  Europe ;  you  are  encircled  by  tbe  Alpi 
and  the  sea,  boundaries  marked  out  by  the  finger  of  God  for  a  peopb 
of  giants.  And  you  must  be  such,  or  nothing.  Let  not  a  man  (^  thai 
twenty-four  millioas  remain  excluded  from  the  iratemal  bond  whick 
Biiall  join  you  together ;  let  not  a  look  be  raised  to  that  Heaven,  wfakk 
is  not  that  of  a  free  man.  Love  humanity.  You  can  only  aaoertaia 
your  own  mission  from  the  aim  placed  by  God  before  bamanity  at 
large.  Beyond  the  Al|)s,  beyond  the  sea,  are  other  Peoples,  mm 
fighting,  or  preparing  to  fight,  the  holy  fight  of  independence,  of  nalioD- 
ality,  of  liberty ;  other  Peoples  striving  by  different  routes  to  reach 
the  same  goal.     Unite  with  them,  —  they  will  unite  witb  von. 

And  love,  young  men,  love  and  reverence  the  Ideal ;  it  is  the  oooa- 
try  of  the  spirit,  the  city  of  the  soul,  in  which  all  are  brethren  who 
believe  in  the  inviolability  of  thought,  and  in  the  dignity  of  our  immot^ 
tal  natures.  From  that .  high  sphere  spring  the  principles  whkA 
alone  can  redeem  the  Peoples.  Love  enthusiasm, ' —  the  pure  dreaai 
of  the  virgin  soul,  and  the  lofty  visions  of  early  youtb  ;  for  tbey  aie 
the  perfume  of  Paradise,  which  the  soul  preserves  in  issuing  from  tbs 
hands  of  its  Creator.  Respect,  above  all  things,  yoor  oonsoienoe; 
have  upon  your  lips  the  truth  that  God  has  pkoed  in  your  bearts; 
and,  wlule  working  together  in  harmony  in  all  tbat  tends  to  tbe  enoa- 
cipation  of  our  soil,  even  with  thoee  who  differ  from  you,  yet  ever  betf 
erect  your  own  banner,  and  boldly  promulgate  your  faitb. 

Such  words,  young  men,  would  the  martyrs  of  Ooeenza  have  spoken, 
had  thev  been  living  amon^t  you.   And  here,  where,  perhaps,  invoked 
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by  oar  loye,  their  holy  spirits  hover  near  us,  I  call  upon  you  to  gather 
them  up  in  your  hearts,  and  to  make  of  them  a  treasure  amid  the 
storms  .that  yet  threaten  you;  but  which,  with  the  name  of  our 
martyrs  on  your  lips,  and  their  faith  in  your  hearts,  you  will  over* 
oome. 

Ood  be  with  you,  and  bless  Italy ! 


6.  APPSAL  TO  THE  HUNOAKIAKS,  1840.  ~  J>mi>  JToftuO. 

Our  Fatherland  is  in  danger !  CitizenR !  to  arms !  to  arms ! 
Unless  the  whole  Nation  rise  up,  as  one  man,  to  defend  itself,  all  the 
noble  blood  already  shed  is  in  vain ;  and,  on  the  ground  where  the 
ashes  of  our  ancestors  repose,  the  Kussian  knout  will  rule  over  an 
enslaved  People!  Be  it  known  to  all  Hungary,  that  the  Austrian 
Etnperor  has  let  loose  upon  us  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Kussia ;  that 
a  Russian  army  of  forty-six  thousand  men  has  broken  into  our 
cuontry  from  Gallicia,  and  is  on  the  march ;  that  another  has  entered 
Transylvania ;  and  that,  finally,  we  can  expect  no  foreign  assistance,  as 
the  People  that  sympathize  with -us  are  kept  down  by  their  rulers, 
and  gaze  only  in  dumb  silence  on  our  struggle.  We  have  nothmg  to 
rest  our  hopes  upon,  but  a  righteous  God,  and  our  own  strength.  If 
we  do  not  put  forth  that  strength,  God  wUl  also  forsake  us. 

Hungary's  struggle  is  no  longer  our  struggle  alone.  It  is  the 
struggle  of  popular  freedom  against  tyranny.  Our  victory  is  the 
victory  of  freedom,  —  our  fall  is  the  fall  of  freedom.  God  has  chosen 
us  to  free  the  Nations  from  bodily  servitude.  In  the  wake  of  our 
victory  will  follow  liberty  to  the  Italians,  Germans,  Poles,  Yallachians, 
Sdavonians,  Servians,  and  Croatians.  With  our  full  goes  down  the 
star  of  freedom  over  all.  People  of  Hungary !  will  you  die  under 
the  exterminating  sword  of  the  savage  Kussians  ?  If  not,  defend 
yourselves !  Will  you  look  on  while  the  Cossacks  of  the  far  North 
tread  under  foot  the  bodies  of  your  fathers,  mothers,  wives  and 
cliildren  ?  If  not,  defend  yourselves !  Will  you  see  a  part  of  your 
fellow-citizens  sent  to  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  made  to  serve  in  the  wars 
of  tyrants,  or  bleed  under  the  murderous  knout  ?  If  not,  defend 
yourselves !  Will  you  behold  your  villages  in  flames,  and  your  har- 
vests destroyed  ?  Will  you  die  of  hunger  on  the  land  which  your 
sweat  has  made  fertile  ?    If  not,  defend  yourselves  ! 

We  call  upon  the  People,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Country,  to 
rise  up  in  arms.  In  virtue  of  our  powers  and  duty,  we  order  a  gen- 
eral crusade  of  the  People  against  the  enemy,  to  be  declared  from 
every  pulpit  and  from  every  town-house  of  the  country,  and  made 
known  by  the  continual  ringing  of  bells.  One  great  effort,  and  the 
country  is  forever  saved !  We  have,  indeed,  an  army  which  numbers 
some  two  kundred  thousand  determined  men ;  but  the  struggle  is  no 
longer  one  between  two  hostile  camps ;  it  is  the  struggle  of  tyranny 
•gainst  freedom,  — of  barbarism  against  all  free  Nations.     Therefore 


mmlk  an  tte  People  mm  vhm  and  mpport  ^  tamf^  fti^  te 
nifeedy  the  victory  of  fi^edom  ibi-  Europe  m&j  be  woo.  KljTt^ 
vutod  with  the  urmjr,  to  armp^  nmrj  eiluea  of  Uva  lui^  m1  li 
Twlorj  iisuivf 


Tbs  qmstioo,  the  oompreheDnve  qiMBtion, 
.  ihall  be  ruled  by  the  principle  of  fteedam,  or  bj  the  niliiMh  rf  i» 
potfon,  —  by  the  prinoiple  of  eentnliaitlon,  or  bj  &•  ftUdffcf^f 
eelf-govenunent  shall  fteedom  die  away  flr  eentarieib  a 
beoone  nothing  more  than  the  blind  inwhiiiiwui  of  flia 
aomeftwy — orahaUtheprintofaerfitadebewnMdoBllI 
of  hnmanity,  and  mankind  beoome  noble  in  itnB^  and  a  i 
manft  toitaownfiMrwardpvppeaif  Woe,ahiindrad4bld  voi^  toeivy 
Nation,  whkdi,  confident  in  ita  prood  poritioD  of  t^daj, ' 


lemly  r^gud  the  oampnlMnBiTe  atmgrie  of  tboae  gnt^  fomi^l 
It  u  the  mythical  struggle  between  ^Teaven  md   HelL    Wsi^t 

thousand-fold  woe,  to  every  Nation  which  would  not  embrace,  witlun 
its  sorrows  and  its  cares,  the  future,  but  only  the  present  time !  Ii 
the  flashing  of  a  moment  the  future  becomes  present,  and  the  obfeeti 
of  our  present  labors  have  passed  away.  As  the  oiq  throws  i  lUEt 
before  the  sun  rises,  so  the  spirit  of  the  ^ture  is  seen  in  the  enoti 
of  the  present. 

A  philosopher  was  once  questioned,  how  could  he  prove  the  edit- 
enoe  of  God  ?  "  Why,"  answered  he,  **  by  opening  my  eyea.  God  ii 
seen  everywhere,  —  in  the  growth  of  the  grass,  and  in  the  movoamt 
of  the  stars ;  in  the  warbling  of  the  lark,  and  in  the  thnndor  of 
Heaven."  Even  so  I  prove  that  the  decisive  struggle  in  mankiadii 
destiny  draws  near.  I  appeal  to  the  sight  of  your  eyes,  to  the  palp- 
ations of  your  hearts,  and  to  the  judgmentsr  of  your  minds.  How  uiDii 
are  those  who  assert  that  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  for  the  reroh- 
tionary  acts  of  certain  men,  would  be  quiet  and  contented !  God- 
tented?  With  what?  With  oppression  and  servitude?  fiance 
contented,  with  its  Constitution  subverted  ?  Germany  contented,  wiik 
being  but  a  fold  of  sheep,  pent  up  to  be  shorn  by  some  thirty  pettj 
tyrants  ?  Switzerland  contented,  with  the  threatening  ambitioB  d 
encroaching  despots  ?  Italy  contented,  with  the  King  of  Najto  ?*- 
or  with  the  priestly  Government  of  Bome,  the  worst  of  human  ioven- 
tion?  Austria,  Kotne,  Prussia,  Dalroatia,  contented  with  having 
been  driven  to  butchery,  and,  af^r  having  been  deceived,  plundered, 
oppressed,  and  laughed  at  as  fools?  Poland  contented  with  being 
murdered  ?  Hungary,  my  poor  Hungary,  contented  with  being  inon 
than  murdered  —  buried  alive  ?  —  for  it  is  alive !  Russia  contented 
\nth  slavery  ?  Vienna  contented  ?  Lombardy,  Pesth,  Milan,  Venice, 
Prague,  contented?  —  contented  with  having  been  ignominkwlj 
branded,  burned,  plundered,  sacked,  and  its  population  botcherod? 
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Half  of  the  European  oontinent  contented  with  the  scaffold,  with  the 
hangman,  with  the  prison,  with  haying  no  political  rights  at  all, 
bat  having  to  pay  innumerable  millions  ror  the  highly  beneficial  pur- 
pose of  being  kept  in  a  state  of  serfdom  ?  That  is  Uie  condition  of 
the  oontinent,  — and  is  it  not  ridiculous  and  absurd  in  men  to  prate 
aboat  individuals  disturbing  the  peace  and  tranquiUity  of  Europe  ? 
Ah !  Grentlemen,  humanity  has  a  nobler  destiny  than  to  be  the  foot- 
stool to  the  ambition  of  certain  families.  Let  the  House  of  Austria 
trost  to  its  bayonets  and  its  Czar.  The  People  of  Hungary  and  my- 
self—  we  trust  to  Gkxi !  I  know  that  the  light  has  spread,  and  even 
bayonets  think;  I  know  that  all  the  Czars  of  the  world  are  but 
n^an  dust  in  the  hand  of  God ;  and  so  I  firmly  hope,  —  nay,  I  am 
oertain,  —  I  shall  yet  see  Hungary  independent  and  free ! 


7.    HEROISM  Of  THE  HUNGARIAN  PEOPLE.  —  Fomu/A, /Tov.  12,  1861. 

Gentlemen  have  said  that  it  was  I  who  inspired  the  Hungarian 
Peode.  I  cannot  accept  the  praise.  No,  it  was  not  I  who  inspired 
the  Hungarian  People.  It  was  the  Hungarian  People  who  inspired 
me.  Whatever  I  thought,  and  still  think,  —  whatever  I  felt,  and 
still  feel,  — is  but  the  pulsation  of  that  heart  which  in  the  breast  of 
my  People  beats!  The  glory  of  battle  is  for  the  historic  leaders. 
Theirs  are  the  laurels  of  immortality.  And  yet,  in  encountering  the 
danger,  they  knew  that,  alive  or  dead,  their  names  would,  on  the  li^js 
of  &e  People,  forever  live.  How  different  the  fi)rtune.  —  how  nobler, 
how  purer,  the  heroism,  —  of  those  children  of  the  People,  who  went 
forth  freely  to  meet  death  in  their  country's  cause,  knowing  that 
where  they  fell  they  would  lie,  undistinguished  and  unknown,  —  their 
names  unhonored  and  unsung !  Animated,  nevertheless,  by  the  love 
of  freedom  and  fiitherland,  they  went  forth  calmly,  singing  their 
National  anthems,  till,  rushing  upon  the  batteries,  whose  cross-fire 
yomited  upon  them  death  and  destruction,  they  took  them  without 
firing  a  shot,  —  those  who  fell  falling  with  the  shout,  "  Hurrah  for 
Hungary !  '*  And  so  they  died  by  thousands  —  the  unnamed  demi- 
flDds !  Such  is  the  People  of  Hungary.  Still  it  is  said,  it  is  I  who 
nave  inspired  them.  No !  —  a  thousand  times,  no !  It  is  they  who 
have  inspired  me. 

8.    **IN  A  JUST  CAUSE.»~iro«tttM,Deo.  11,1UL 

To  prove  that  Washington  never  attached  to  his  doctrine  of  neu- 
trality more  than  the  sense  of  temporary  policy,  I  refer  to  one  of  his 
ktters,  written  to  Lafiiyette,  wherein  he  says :  —  "  Let  us  only  have 
twenty  years  of  peace,  and  our  country  will  come  to  such  a  d^ree  of 
power  and  wealth  that  we  will  be  able,  in  a  just  cause,  to  defy  what- 
ever power  on  earth." 

"  In  a  just  cause ! "  Now,  in  the  name  of  eternal  truth,  and  by 
all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  to  man,  since  the  history  of  mankind  ia 


neoried  tlitra  has  beon  no  cum  mom  joit  than  the  eaufl«  of  Ib^ 
ffoejl  ilever  waa  there  a  Pecmie,  wHhottt  tlie  filightast  renon,  mm 
aacrikf^oiidj,  more  traacherouttj,  and  hj  ftukr  tuotins,  aitadcol  tktA 
Huiguy!  Never  have  orime,  oniwd  ambtttoo,  dcsfK^t^m  msA 
Twleneev  m  a  nxnre  nukai  mamier»imited  to  erush  down  ^eedcac^uid 
the  veiy  life,  than  agunal  Ehniguy !  Never  wttx  &  oounij^  am 
mortallj  oatnged  than  Hanguy.  All  jonr  ^uffenu^  M  jour  oa- 
plainti,  whkdi,  with  so  modi  rigbii  drove  jour  forelatbers  to  iA^  v^ 
anna,  aie  bnl  aliffhl  grievaneea,  compared  with  thamd  imnmrn,  ^ 
woonda,  oot  of  wnioh  the  heart  of  Honyif  j  bleeds  \  If  th«  om 
of  my  people  in  not  soflioientlj  joat  to  iMOje  the  proteetion  oT  Gd» 
and  the  anpport  of  flood-willing  meni  then  there  i&  bo  just  ma^  lod 
no  jnadoe  on  Eui£ ;  then  me  Uood  of  no  new  Abed  will  lum 
towards  Heaven ;  the  flemns  of  charity,  CKriE^tiim  love  and  justkf, 
will  moomin^y  fly  the  Earth ;  a  heavr  oniae  will  ufK>ii  mortidiK  M, 
oppreiaed  men  deqiair,  and  only  the  Caina  of  immaDity  walk  proutHj, 
with  immooa  brow,  above  the  nuna  of  LibeA V  m  I&IU ! 

Ton  have  attained  that  de|;ree  of  strength  and  onwiiilanry,  i^ 
your  less  ibrtonate  brethren  of  mankind  may  well  daim  yomr  brolh* 
erly,  protecting  hand.  And  here  I  stand  before  you,  to  plead  the 
cause  of  these,  your  less  fortunate  brethren  —  the  cauae  of  homanitf. 
I  niay  succeed,  or  I  may  fail.  But  I  will  go  on,  pleading  with  that 
faith  of  martyrs  by  which  mountains  were  moved ;  and  I  may  d» 
please  you,  perhaps ;  still  I  will  say,  with  Luther,  "  Afaw  God  kt^ 
me  —  /  can  do  710  otherwise/^*  Woe,  a  thousand-fold  woe,  to 
humanity,  should  there  nobody  on  earth  be  to  maintain  the  hiwa  of 
humanity !  Woe  to  humanity,  should  even  those  who  are  as  midbtf 
as  ^le^  are  free  not  feci  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  lavi 
.of  mankind,  because  they  are  laws,  but  only  in  so  far  as  some  soanftf 
money  interests  would  desire  it !  Woe  to  humanity,  if  every  deqpoi 
of  the  world  may  dare  to  trample  down  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  00 
free  Nation  arise  to  make  respected  these  laws!  People  of  ths 
United  States,  humanity  expects  that  your  glorious  Bepublic  will  prate 
to  the  world  that  Republics  are  formed  on  virtue.  It  ezpecta  to  m 
you  the  guardians  of  the  law  of  humanity ! 


9.  PKACE  INCONSISTENT  WITH  OPPRESSION.— iroM«a,Dee«iii*cr  U,  ItfL 

Is  the  present  condition  of  Europe  peace?  Is  the  scaffold  peace? 
—  the  scaffold,  on  which,  in  Lombardy,  the  blood  of  three  thonsaod 
seven  hundred  and  forty-two  patriots  was  spilled  during  throe  short 
years !  Is  that  peace  ?  Are  the  prisons  of  Austria,  filled  with 
patriots,  peace  ?  Or  is  the  murmur  of  discontent  from  all  the  Natkin 
peace  ?  I  believe  the  Lord  has  not  created  the  world  to  be  in  nccA  a 
ffcaccful  condition.  I  believe  He  has  not  created  it  to  be  the  prinn 
of  humanity,  or  the  dominion  of  the  Austrian  jailer.  No!  Hm 
present  oondition  of  the  world  is  not  peaoe !     It  is  a  condition  of 
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•ppresoon  od  the  European  ContincDi,  and  because  there  n  thin  oondi- 
tiOD  of  oppression  there  cannot  be  peace  ;^or  so  long  as  men  and 
Nations  are  oppressed,  and  so  long  as  men  and  Nations  are  duKson- 
tented,  there  cannot  be  peace -^y  there  cannot  be  tranquillitj.  War, 
like  a  yolcano,  boiling  everlastingly,  will,  at  the  slightest  opportunity, 
break  out  again,  and  sweep  away  all  the  artificial  jtroyiB  of  peace,  and 
of  thorn  interests  which  on  peace  depend.  Europe  is  continuully 
a  great  battle-field,  —  a  great  barrack.  Such  is  its  condition ;  and, 
therefore,  let  not  those  who  call  themselves  men  of  peace  say  they  will 
not  help  Europe  because  they  love  peace !  Let  them  confess  truly 
that  they  aro  not  men  of  peace,  but  only  the  upholders  of  the  oppres- 
non  of  Nations.  With  me  and  with  my  principles  is  peace,  because  I 
will  always  fiiithfully  adhere  to  the  principles  of  liberty ;  and  only  on 
the  principles  of  liberty  cim  Natioas  be  contented,  and  only  with  the 
oontentment  of  Nations  can  there  be  peace  on  the  earth.  With  mo 
and  with  my  principlos  there  is  pca^e,  —  lasting  peace,  —  consistent 
peace!  With  the  tyrants  of  the  world  there  is  oppression,  struggles. 
and  war! 


10.  THE  TWENTY-SECOND  OF  DECEMBER,  19».-'8ir  Henrf  Bulwer^lSSO. 

The  lustory  of  tluit  plain  and  simple  sect,  which  has  had  so  great  an 
inflnenoe  on  the  character  of  your  People,  stands  forth  as  one  of  tho 
loftiest  among  the  many  monuments  which  attest  the  truth  of  that 
great  Christian  moral,  '*The  proud  shall  be  abased,  tho  humble 
exalted.'*  It  convinces  us,  if  at  this  day  we  wanted  to  be  convinced, 
that  it  is  not  the  mere  will  of  arbitrary  Princes  nor  the  vain  bull  of 
'  arrogant  Pontifis,  that  can  lay  prostrate  the  indepondenoe  of  the  human 
mind.  All  assumption  only  breeds  resistance,  as  all  persecution  only 
makes  martyrs.  Who,  indeed,  at  the  period  to  which  this  day  recalls 
OS,  were  the  mighty  of  the  earth  ?  On  the  throne  of  England  then 
sat  a  prince  justly  proud  —  if  pri<le  could  ever  rest  ujwn  sound 
firandations — of  the  triple  crown  which  had  recently  become  his 
fiunily  inheritance.  In  France  the  sceptre  was  held  in  the  hands  of  a 
still  haughtier  race,  which  ruled  with  supreme  authority  over  the  most 
ffallant  and  chivalrous  People  in  the  world.  What  has  become  of  the 
dlustrious  lines  of  these  two  royal  houses,  —  of  that  of  the  sovereign 
who  gloried  in  the  **  non-conformity  bill,"  or  that  of  those  sovereigns 
amongst  whose  deeds  aro  recorded  the  ma«<Siicre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ?  The  crown  of  the  Stuarts 
has  melted  into  air  in  the  one  kingdom  ;  the  sceptre  of  the  Bourbons 
has  been  shattered  into  atoms  in  the  other.  But  here,  on  this  spot, 
where  I  am  speaking,  still  stands,  erect  and  firm,  the  pi]grim*s  staff. 
From  the  braised  seed  of  the  poor  and  persecuted  Puritan  has  arisen 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  prosperous  empires  in  the  world.  Let 
that  which  is  a  warning  unto  others  be  a  lesson  unto  you. 

Bemember  that^when  your  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  started  for  the 
Afflerioan  shores,  they  trusted  themselves  to  two  vessels ;  the  one 


1  flw  prowf  MBM  of  j8b;i*iil>  Oe  other  hsA  t^  9^ 
rndkAmKimMagfiower.  WniA  aififdl  first  at  its  destbiiacet 
Aa  TMurtinff  ^^ptfMbcwff  wis  oh^g6d  to  pit  into  port,  wtiile  tJie  nwto 
Mag/hwer  dubed  gdlandj  mrw  the  ooniL  You  wen'  s^iiupk  nu 
onpretending  in  the  daj  of  yoor  wodknoa ;  te  never  vuin  o^  &rni^ 
in  the  dbj^  joor  BtiWth*  Ton  won  ei^wicir  to  jonr  kdnnit^; 
yon  have  only  to  be  eqnaf  to  jour  pmperitf •  And,  if  yun  tref  «db 
to  know  the  prindpal  cum  of  the  prood  poation  jou  hmv^  aWti 
achieved,  joa  may  look  ftr  it  oonUcntlj  anoBg  the  Ui^h  mtd  4i^ 
oolticB  throof;^  wnieh  j^  have  paMod.  Teib  if  50U  have  oaKfe  jow 
ooimtiy,  believe  me,  it  is  no  km  troe  that  ^oor  'O^mnity  lias  mada  jm 
I  grieve,  whikt  I  rcgoioe,  to  mw  that  it  m  amidst  the  generaJ  conft^ 
son  of  orale  eiqperinenti,  terrible  vnoertainties,  mptic  droaim,  aod 
ripening  oonvoLnonB,  tiiat  ak»e  and  mnfy  is  to  be  smn  tawmaf  Ik 
eoounon  Gemoa  of  Albion,  and  of  Albion^  tnmuitl/iiiiio  childf«a»  ICo 
tempeit,  xaiaed  in  the  licated  atmntyhere  of  ftnUtftig  theory,  ^aak 
•  her  now;  no  blood,  ^pilt  in  otA  buldieiy, bedaulie  her  ^nne&iv;  no 
poiiooa,  oorrodKng  the  prindpka  of  pnUio  and  daiiit*!<im  motaKtjr*  vm 
nervitila.  Serene  and  andietorbed,  ihe  moves  ^nnvirl  ^rrtiYr.  IUIb 
and  agriculture  strew  her  way  with  plenty ;  law  and  religion  nsnk 
in  her  van ;  order  and  freedom  follow  her  footsteps.  And  here,  at  tin 
flolemn  moment,  whilst  pouring  out  our  libatioos  to  the  sacred  1 
of  our  sainted  Others  —  here,  I  invoke  that  (Senilis  to  bless  the  1 
of  our  kindred  races,  to  keep  steadfiist  in  our  hearts  the 
recollections  of  the  past,  to  blend  gratefully  in  oar  minds  the 
aspirations  of  the  future,  to  hallow  in  one  breath  the  twin  altsit  vt 
will  raise  in  common  to  Memory  and  Hope !  —  to  *'  Old  1^^M»d  mi 
Young  America ! " 


U.  BRmSH  AOOBESSIONS,  1788.  — Jotia*  Quiney,  Jr.    norR,174S}  Ha^mk 


If  there  ever  was  a  time,  this  is  the  hour  for  Americans  to 
themselves,  and  exert  every  ability.  Their  all  is  at  hawd,  and  tb 
die  of  fiite  spins  doubtful.  British  taxations,  suspensions  id  legUft* 
turcs,  and  standing  armies,  are  but  some  of  the  clouds  which  ovenhadow 
the  northern  world.  Now  is  the  time  for  this  People  to  summon  evoj 
aid,  human  and  divine ;  to  exhibit  every  moral  virtue,  and  call  IM 
every  Christian  grace.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  Uie  innooenoe  of 
the  dove,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  lion,  with  the  blesdng  of^GodfWil 
yet  save  us  &om  the  jaws  of  destruction. 

By  the  sweat  of  our  brow  we  earn  the  little  we  possess ;  ficm  nstoft 
we  derive  the  common  rights  of  man;  — and  by  charter  we  daim  tk 
liberties  of  Britons!  Shall  we  —  dare  we — posiUanimooslj  lo^ 
render  our  birthright  ?  Is  the  obligation  to  oar  fiUhors  discdiaigBd? 
is  the  debt  we  owe  posterity  paid  ?  Answer  me,  then  coward,  wto, 
hidest  thyself  in  the  hour  of  trial  I  —  if  there  is  no  reward  in  this  lik, 
no  prise  of  glory  in  the  next,  capable  of  animating  thj  dastard  soul, 
think  and  tremble,  thou  miscreant !  at  the  whips  and  stripes  thy  ouia- 
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ter  shall  lash  thee  with  on  earth,  and  the  flames  and  scorpions  thy 
•eoond  master  shall  torment  thee  with  hereafter!  0,  mj  country- 
men !  what  will  our  children  saj,  when  they  read  the  history  of 
these  times,  should  they  find  we  tamely  gaye  away,  without  one  noble 
straggle,  the  most  inyaluable  of  earthly  blessings  ?  As  they  drag  tlio. 
galling  chain,  will  they  not  execrate  us  ?  If  we  haye  any  respect  for 
things  sacred,  any  regard  to  the  dearest  treasure  on  'earth,  —  if  wc? 
have  one  tender  sentiment  for  posterity,  if  we  would  not  be  despisctl 
hj  the  whole  world, — let  us,  in  the  most  open,  solemn  manner,  and 
inth  determined  fortitude,  swear  we  will  die,  if  we  cannot  liye, 
freemen! 

♦ 

12.  ELOQUENCE  AND  LOGIC — miliam  C.  Pretton, 

/i)oB  popular  institutions  demand  a  talent  for  speaking,  and  create  a  l^  ] 
taste  for  it.  Liberty  and  eloquence  are  united,  in  all  ages.  Where 
tJie  soyereign  power  is  found  in  the  public  mind  and  the  public  heart, 
eloquence  is  the  obyious  approach  to  it.  Power  and  honor,  and  aU 
that  can  attract  ardent  and  aspiring  natures,  attend  it.  The  noblest 
instinct  is  to  propagate  the  spirit,  —  **  to  make  our  mind  the  mind  of 
other  men,"  and  wield  the  sceptre  in  the  realms  of  passion.  In  the  art 
of  speaking,  as  in  all  other  arts,  a  just  combination  of  those  qualities 
necessary  to  the  end  proposed  is  the  true  rule  of  ta^te.  Excess  is 
always  wrong.  Too  inuch  ornament  is  an  eyil,  —  too  little,  also.  The 
one  may  impede  the  progress  of  the  argument,  or  divert  attention  from 
it,  by  the  introduction  of  extraneous  ^;D[iatter ;  the  other  may  exhaust 
attention,  or  weary  by  monotony.^  Elegance  is  in  a  just  medium.  The 
safer  side  to  err  on  is  that  of  abundance,  —  as  profusion  is  better  than 
poyerty ;  as  it  is  better  to  be  detained  by  the  beauties  of  a  landscape, 
than  by  the  weariness  of  the  desert. 

It  is  commonly,  but  mistakenly,  supposed  that  the  enforcing  of 
truth  is  most  successfully  effected  by  a  cold  and  formal  logic ;  but  the 
subtleties  of  dialectics,  and  the  forms  of  logic,  may  play  as  fantastic 
tricks  with  truth,  as  the  most  potent  magic  of  Fancy.  The  attempt 
to  apply  mathematical  precision  to  moral  truths  b  always  a  failure, 
and  generally  a  dangerous  one.  If  man,  and  especially  masses  of  men, 
were  purely  intellectual,  then  cold  reason  would  alone  be  influential  to 
oonyince ;  but  our  nature  is  most  complex,  and  many  of  the  great 
truths  which  it  most  concerns  us  to  know  are  taught  us  by  our 
instincts,  our  sentiments,  our  impulses,  and  our  passions^^ven  in 
regard  to  the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  truth,  to  know  wmch  concerns 
ns  here  and  hereafler,  we  are  not  permitted  to  approach  its  investiga- 
tion in  the  confidence  of  proud  and  erring  reason,  but  are  taught  to 
become  as  little  children  before  we  are  worthy  to  receive  it.  It  is  to 
this  complex  nature  that  the  speaker  addresses  himself,  and  the  degree 
af  power  with  which  all  the  elements  are  evoked  is  the  criterion  of  the 
orator.  Ilis  business,  to  be  sure,  is  to  convince,  but  more  to  M^rsuadc ; 
and  most  of  all,  to  inspire  with  noble  and  generous  passion&^It  is  the 
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cnt  of  oritieiflm,  in  dl  tjgeB,  to  mke  a  di^tinctioD  Mweaii  1t^  tsd 
aloqpwnoe,  tnd  to  stigntttiae  Uie  ktter  fks  deelatimiioti.  Ijo^  m^ 
tjun  the  weight  of  an  ugmneiit,  Bn^aenQc  gives  it  tuoiuetiiiua  lU 
fflhtenee  is  tint  between  the  tfii  mtrtia:  of  a  niAas  of  nioulf  &iv1  Tb« 
nine  bell  hurled  from  the  eumon^  mouth.  Eloqiienoe  is  an  ni|(n]i^  j 
■live  end  in  motMrn* — the  etotne  of  PygEnoIlan  losf^mHl  with  nidn^ 

^ • 

u.  umiHO  Bsuxr  TO  ooLiKn^ : 

Tm  have  unmUed,  nol  to  Tespood  to  ■hooti  of  i 
West,*  bat  to  snswer  the  017  of  went  and  iffcring  widdh'^ 
tfaeEut    IheOhiWorid  stretohesoaiherannaftoabNev. 


^m 


starring  parent  sopplkates  the  joong  andT^gnrooa  ahU  ftrhaiJ 
IDieie  fiai^  upon  the  othor  side  of  the  wide  Allratie.  n  faeosliM  iW 
fhmoas  in  storr  and  in  song.    Its  anaisnotaogMoftasllMtfAi 
State  of  LoakMna,  while  its  poHation  fa  afaMM  UfHittftt 


Union.    It  has  given  to  the  world  moie  than  ils  1 

of  matnesB»/  It  has  been  prolifto  in  1 

Its  teave  and  generoos  sons  hafe  ibng^t  sueeowaWiBy  nB  1 

their  own.  In  wit  and  humor  it  has  no  equal,  wMle  its  harp,  like  iti 
history,  moves  to  tears,  by  its  sweet  but  meJauoholy  pathos.  Into  tUi 
fair  region  God  has  seen)  fit  to  send  the  most  terrible  of  all  those  ftu^ 
ful  ministers  who  fulfil  nis  inscrutable  decrees.  The  earth  luu  &iled 
to  give  her  increase ;  the  common  mother  has  forgotten  her  dftprin^ 
and  her  breast  no  longer  afibrds  them  their  accustomed  noarishsMii^ 
Famine,  gaunt  and  ghastly  fiimine,  has  seized  a  nation  in  its  stnn^Knj 
grasp ;  and  unhappy  Ireland,  in  the  sad  woes  of  the  present^  fix^ek, 
for  a  moment,  the  gloomy  history  of  the  past. 

0!  it  is  terrible,  in  this  beautiful  world,  which  the  goodGn^ 
has  given  us,  and  in  which  there  is  plenty  for  us  all,  that  nMo  aiiim 
die  of  starvation  !  You,  who  see,  each  day,  poured,  into  the  hp  tf 
your  city,  food  sufficient  to  assuage  the  hunger  of  a  nation,  ma  nm 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  horrors  of  famine^  In  battle,  in  the  firi- 
ness  of  his  pride  and  strength,  little  recks  the  soldier  whether  the  Uv- 
ing  bullet  sings  his  sudden  requiem,  or  the  cords  of  life  are  severed  kf 
the  sharp  steel.  But  he  who  dies  of  himger  wrestles  alone,  day  alWr 
day,  with  his  grim  and  ulirelenting  enemy^'  The  blood  recedes,  is 
flesh  deserts,  the  muscles  relax,  and  the  sinews  mm  powerless.  At 
last,  the  mind,  which,  at  first,  had  bravely  nerved  itself  for  the  oonM, 
gives  way,  under  the  mjrsterious  influences  which  govern  its  onicm  wifli 
Qie  body.  Then  he  begins  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  overmfing 
Providence ;  ^e  hates  his  fellow-men,  and  glares  upon  them  with  ^ 
lon[|!:ings  of'a  cannibal,  and,  it  may  be,  dies  blaspheming ! 

VVho  will  hesitate  to  give  his  mite  to  avert  such  awfiil  lesaHs? 
Surely  not  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  ever  famed  for  deeds  of  heaefo- 
lence  and  charity.  /  Freely  have  your  hearts  and  purses  opened,  hae- 

*  An  allosion  to  the  yiotories  in  Me^oo,  the  newi  of  which  had  been  nwiMy 
leoeiTed. 


*<*-  - 
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toibre,  to  the  call  of  suffering  humanity.  Nobly  did  jou  respond  to 
oppressed  Greece  and  to  struggling  Poland.  Within  Erin's  borders  is 
mn  enomy  more  cruel  tlian  the  Turk,  more  tyrannical  than  the  Rus- 
sian. Bread  is  the  only  weapon  that  can  conquer  \i\v^y^\^i  us,  then, 
load  ships  with  this  glorious  munition,  and,  in  the  name  of  our  common 
humanitj,  wage  war  against  this  despot  Famine.  Let  us,  in  God*s 
name,  "  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,"  and  if  we  are  selBsh  enough 
to  desire  it  back  again,  wc  may  recollect  the  promise,  that  it  shall 
return  to  us  after  many  days.  ^ 


14.    A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BAILOR.  ~  IFi/^iom  Mountfvrd. 

O,  THE  difference  between  sea  and  land !  The  sailor  lives  a  life  of 
daily,  hourly,  momentary  risk,  and  he  reckons  it  by  voyages.  He 
goes  on  your  errands,  he  dares  dangers  for  you,  he  lives  a  strange  life 
for  yon.  Thii^  of  what  winter  is  at  sea.  Think  of  what  it  is  to  have 
the  waves  discharge  themselves  on  a  ship,  with  a  roar  like  artillery, 
and  a  force  not  much  less.  Tliink  of  what  it  is  for  a  sailor  to  be  aloft 
in  the  rigging,  holding  on  by  a  rope,  wet  with  the  rain,  or  numbed 
with  the  cold,  and  with  the  mast  of  the  ship  swaying,  with  the  wind, 
like  a  reed.  Think  of  what  it  is  when  men  drop  irom  the  yard-arms 
into  the  sea,  or  when  they  arc  washed  from  the  deck  like  insects. 
nink  of  what  it  is,  day  and  night,  without  rest  and  without  sleep,  to 
strive  against  a  storm,  —  against  the  might  of  wind  and  waves,  — 
every  wave  a  mighty  enemy  to  surmount.  Think  what  it  is  to  strike 
on  a  rock,  —  to  shriek  but  once,  and  then,  perhaps,  be  drowned. 
Think  of  the  diseases  that  come  of  hardships  at  sea.  Think  of  what  it 
is  to  be  sick  in  a  lazaretto,  —  to  lie  dying  in  a  foreign  hospital. 
TIdnk  of  all  thi^  and  then,  'perhaps,  you  will  think  rightly  of  what  it 
IB  to  be  a  sailor/ 

Think  of  what  yon  yourselves  owe  to  the  sailor.  It  is  through  his 
intervention  that  you  are  possessed  of  those  comforts  that  make  of  a 
hooae  a  home.  Live  comfortably  you  cannot,  —  live  at  all,  perhajis, 
yoa  cannot,  —  without  seamen  will  expom  themselves  for  you,  rwk 
themselves  for  you,  and,  alas !  often,  very  often,  drown,  —  drown  in 
your  service,  —  drown,  and  leave  widows  and  orphans  destitute.  0 ! 
what  a  consideration  it  is,  that,  so  often,  my  happiness  is  from  suffer- 
ing Bomewhero !  My  salvation  is  from  a  death  upon  a  cross.  The 
church  I  worship  in  has  every  one  of  its  pillars  deep  founded  in  a 
niartyr*s  grave.  The  philosophy  that  delights  me  for  its  truth  is  what 
tome  wise  man  had  first  to  learn  in  bitterness.  My  comforts  are  mine, 
many  of  them,  through  other  men's  miseries.  Coininerc-e  spreads  the 
world  about  me  with  bleedings,  but  not  without  there  Injing  shipwrecks 
from  it  on  every  coast,  and  (leatlis  by  drown! ii;,  —  several  every  day, 
tlie  year  round. 

Ah  I  yes ;  to  beg  with  nic,  to  plead  with  me,  for  the  widow  and 
orphan  of  the  mariner,  there  oomes,  from  many  a  place  where  seamen 
have  died,  a  call,  a  prayer,  a  beseeching  voice ;  —  a  cry  from  the  ooaat 
i>5 
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of  6iiiiM»  when  tliera  is  ferw  

whemioel»cgiaredealh';aeijfhmioonl:  

oaliORibly;  a  oryftmn  many  a  ftnum  oity,  wlMra  tiMHkr»«k 
diMtqfietkiofhiB&may.aiidisnotiiDdecBfeoo^  aoyfroMHifaBH^ 
where  many  a  Bukr  drops  into  a  sodden  grmTe!     InnrarikyDvU^ 

Coharily,  fSr  the  widows  and  the  orphaoi  of  than  vbo^  in  !!■■  1^ 
gone  down  to  the  sea, — have  gone  down  to  the  sea  mri^! 
» 

U.    OUm  BSLATIDimiO  SHOLAm^lSM.— XAMntJBb«ML 

Who  does  not  ftel,  what  lefleoting  Amerioan  does  not  aekasrii^ 
the  inoaledable  advantages  derived  to  this  land  out  of  ikmimfk^ 
tains  of  01^  inteileotau,  and  niond  trath,  fhim  irfiidh  vv  hstiedo^ 
iaBodand?  What  Amerioan  does  not  ftd  prand  dial  hb iAm 
wereueooontrymenof BaooD,ofNewton»aadofLoolQaf  Whilm 
not  know,  thai,  while  evecy  poise  of  eivQ  liberljin  thnhsnitf  Ai 
British  empife  beat  wann  9bA  fhU  in  the  faoaooi  of  our  ansBSlaBik  Ai 
sobriety,  the  firmness,  and  the  £gnit7,  with  wfakk  iba  oBM  tf  A» ' 
uanoiples  struggled  into  ezistenoe  here,  eoostantlj  fiand  eneomm^ 
isent  and  ooontenanoe  fh>m  the  friends  of  liberty  awe f  Whslm 
not  remomber,  that,  when  the  Pilgrims  went  over  the  sea,  tiie  piajm 
of  the  fkithfiil  British  confessors,  in  all  the  quarters  oi  their  dil|M^ 
sion,  went  over  with  them,  while  their  aching  eyes  were  strained  tOl 
the  star  of  hope  should  go  up  in  the  western  dues  ?  And  who  will 
ever  ibrcct,  that,  in  that  eventfiil  struggle  which  severed  these  joutk- 
ful  republics  from  the  British  crown,  there  was  not  heard,  throa^houk 
oar  continent  in  arms,  a  voice  which  spoke  loader  for  the  rights  of 
America  than  that  of  Burke,  or  of  Chatham,  within  the  walls  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  British  throne?  No;  fx 
myself,  I  can  truly  say,  that,  afler  my  native  land,  I  feel  a  tendernetf 
und  a  reverence  for  that  of  my  fathers.  The  pride  I  take  in  my  own 
country  makes  mo  respect  that  from  which  we  aro  sprung.  In  tooeb- 
ing  the  soil  of  England,  I  seem  to  return,  like  a  descendant,  to  the  oU 
family  seat, — to  come  back  to  the  abode  of  an  aged  and  veoenUe 
parent.  I  acknowledge  this  great  consanguinity  of  natkxM.  Ihs 
sound  of  my  native  language,  beyond  the  sea,  is  a  mosic,  to  my  eir, 
beyond  the  richest  strains  of  Tuscan  Boflneas  or  Castilian  majesty.  I 
am  not  yet  in  a  land  of  strangers,  while  surrounded  by  the  mannon. 
the  habits,  and  the  institutions,  under  which  I  have  been  brought  op. 
I  wander  delighted  through  a  thousand  scenes,  which  the  historius 
and  the  poets  have  made  ^miliar  to  us,  —  of  which  the  names  are 
interwoven  with  our  earliest  associations.  I  tread  with  reverence  the 
spots  where  I  can  retrace  the  footsteps  of  our  sufiering  &ther8.  Hw 
pleasant  land  of  their  birth  has  a  claun  on  my  heart.  It  seems  to  me 
a  classic,  yea,  a  holy  land ;  rich  in  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good, 
the  champions  and  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  the  exiled  heralds  of  truth ; 
and  richer,  as  the  parent  of  this  land  of  promise  in  the  West 

I  am  not  —  I  need  not  say  I  am  not —  the  panegyrist  of  Eogland 
I  am  not  dazzled  by  her  riches,  nor  awed  by  her  power.     The  soepUe, 
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the  mitre,  and  the  ooronet,  —  stars,  garters,  and  blue  ribbons, — seem 
to  me  poor  things  for  great  men  to  contend  for.  Nor  is  my  admiration 
awakened  by  her  armies,  mustered  for  the  battles  of  Europe ;  her 
navies,  overshadowing  the  ocean ;  nor  her  empire,  grasping  the  furthest 
Sajit  It  IS  these,  apd  the  price  of  guilt  and  blo(xL  by  which  they  are 
too  oflen  maintained,  which  are  the  cause  why  no  fnend  of  liberty  can 
salute  her  with  undivided  afifoctions.  But  it  is  the  cradle  and  the 
refoge  of  free  principles,  though  oflen  persecuted ;  the  school  of  reli- 
^ous  liberty,  the  more  precious  for  the  struggles  tlirough  which  it  has 
passed ;  the  tombs  of  those  who  have  reflected  honor  on  all  who  speak 
the  English  tongue ;  it  is  tlie  birth-place  of  our  fathers,  the  home  of 
the  Pilgrims ;  —  it  is  these  which  I  love  and  venerate  in  England.  I 
should  feel  ashamed  of  an  enthusiasm  for  Italy  and  Greece,  did  I  not 
also  feel  it  for  a  land  like  this.  In  an  American,  it  would  seem  to  me 
degenerate  and  ungrateM  to  hang  with  passion  upon  the  traces  of 
H^er  and  Virffil,  and  follow,  without  emotion,  ihe  nearer  and  plainer 
footsteps  of  Shi^peare  and  Milton.  I  should  think  him  cold  in  his 
bye  for  his  native  land  who  felt  no  melting  in  his  heart  for  that  other 
native  conntry,  which  holds  the  ashes  of  Jiis  fore&thers. 


16.    DfPraUBHABILErr  or  great  EXAMPLES.  — HtfiMirdCoereM. 

To  be  cold  and  breathless,  —  to  feel  not  and  speak  not,  —  this  is  not 
the  end  of  existence  to  the  men  who  have  breathed  their  spirits  into  the 
institutions  of  their  country,  who  have  stamped  their  characters  on  the 
pillars  of  the  age,  who  have  poured  their  hearts'  blood  into  the  channels 
of  the  public  prosperity.  Tell  me,  ye  who  tread  the  sods  of  yon 
facandi  height,  is  Warren  dead  ?  Can  you  not  still  see  him,  not  pale 
and  prostrate,  the  blood  of  his  gallant  heart  pouring  out  of  his  ^astly 
wound,  but  moving  resplendent  over  the  field  of  b^nor,  with  the  rose 
of  Heaven  upon  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  of  liberty  in  his  eye  ?  Tell  me, 
ve  who  make  your  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  shades  of  Vernon,  is  Wash- 
ington, indeed,  shut  up  in  ^t  cold  and  narrow  house  ?  That  whioh 
node  these  men,  and  men  like  these,  cannot  die.  The  hand  that  traced 
the  charter  of  Independence  is,  indeed,  motionless ;  the  eloquent  lips 
that  sustained  it  are  hushed ;  but  the  lofty  spirits  that  conceived, 
resolved,  and  maintained  it,  and  which  alone,  to  such  men,  "  make  ii 
lifo  to  live,"  these  cannot  expire : 

'<  These  shall  resist  the  empire  of  decay. 
When  time  is  o*er,  and  worlds  have  passed  vmj  ; 
Gold  in  the  dust  the  perished  heart  may  lie. 
Bat  that  whioh  warmed  it  onoe  oan  never  die." 


17.   CIVILIZATION  OF  AFRICA,  1932,  —  Edward  Everett. 

It  is  said  that  it  is*  impossible  to  civilize  Africa.  Why  ?  Why  is 
it  impossible  to  civilize  man  in  one  part  of  the  earth  more  than  in 
another?  Consult  history.  Was  Italy  —  was  Greece  —  the  cradle 
of  civilisation  ?    No.     As  far  back  as  the  lights  of  tradition  reaeh, 


TBS  ST^NDABD  ItP&A&CR* 


Afirtcn  WHS  ihe  umdle  of  ecictioer  while  SjnUt  aod  Greece,  nod  Iteiji 
were  j'et  wvurtid  with  darkness.     As  far  Uict  as  we  cen  iism  lU 
finft  rudiments  of  iiJi[>rov\^ajet}t,  they  C4ime  from  the  very  hmd  i 
of  the  Nile,  far  in  the  interior  of  AiVicu ;  and  tiiera  are  yH  ii^\m\ 
Ihuiidf  iu  sWpelesa  ruiiiSf  the  tnoiiument^  of  this  pniiie'¥%l  cmlb 
To  come  dowu  to  ti  mui^h  kt4er  period,  while  the  West  sod  Norli  ^4 
Europe  were  yet  larbarouB,  the  Meditt^mmean  oostst  of  Africs  i 
£lli*tji  with  cttlc^f  aciidcinies,  mu^umit  chumhe^^  and  a  highly  ranUi'l 
populutiort.     What  has  nused  the  Gad,  the  Bclgiunit  tlu»  Gt 
ttjo  ^^jindinavia,  the   Britaiti,  of  ancient  geography,  to  thmr  prtMl] 
Improved  and  itof^roving  <M}t)ditio&  ?     Africa  ia  tiot  dow  £«uiik  k»Wttf  ^Mil 
moat  of  those  countries  were  elghteeu  eetitunes  ago ;  and  t2M  «og 
of  Bfx;ml  iufloenee  are  inereaBeJ  a  thousaud-fold  in   numbcfs  and 
OU4.7.     It  u  !K)t  ei^htit-L  hundred  yiiain  ago  ^iinie  Sootknd,  1 
mc  t  ropol  is  has  bee  n  (.^S 1  e<i  t  he  A  t^ietis  of  nvoiJcnx  Kvirope,  —  the  1 
of  Hume,  of  Sinith,  of  Roherteon,  of  Bkir,  of  Stewart,  of  Brown«€f| 
Jef&ey,  of  Clialmers,  of  Scotti  of  Hroughatn,  —  was  a  wiJderoesiY  inftnei 
W  painted  iaTam.     It  is  not  a  thoumud  jos^tb  since  the  Korth  of  1 
Genimny^  now  filled  with  beautifnl  cities,  learned  univenltied,  and  tha 
bc«t  vilucul^.;d  prfpuliiUon  hi  the  world,  was  a  dn^ry,  pathl*^^  fon&st, 

la  it  possible  that,  be  fere  an  assembly  like  this^ —  an  aasemhlj  rf 
Americana,  —  it  can  l>e  nec^^ry  to  argue  the  possibility  of  ciTifiaiij 
Africa^  through  the  iuBtniiiicntality  of  a  colonial  establishiiieiit,  ind 
tiiat  in  a  comparatively  short  time  ?  It  k  but  about  ten  yeara  slbh 
the  foundations  of  the  et;dony  of  Lilwria  were  laid  ;  and  every  on* 
acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  New  England  knows  that  the  cdr 
onj  at  Liberia  h:L^  made  much  greater  progress  than  was  made  by  ik 
aettlement  at  Plynioulh  in  the  same  period.  More  than  once  wore  fH 
first  flat  tie  men  ta  in  Virginia  in  a  portion  yastly  less  encouraging  thifl 
that  of  the  American  oolony  on  the  eotist  of  Africa ;  and  yet,  fRrt» 
these  feeble  beginnings  in  New  England  and  Virginia,  what  haa  notbeai 
brought  about  in  two  hundred  years?  Two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  Contineot  of  North  America,  for  the  barbarism  of  its  native  pop- 
ulation, and  itB  reojotenesa  from  the  sources  of  improvement,  wwiU 
ihat  Africa  is  now,  ImpOBsihle  to  civilize  Africa  !  Sir,  the  work  is 
already,  in  no  small  part,  accomplished. 


18.    WHAT  GOOD  WILL  THE  MONUMENT  DO  f  183S.— Afwortf  MveniL 

I  AM  met  with  the  great  objection,  WhcU  good  mU  the  McnumaA 
do?  1  beg  leave,  Sir,  to  exercise  my  birthright  as  a  Yankee, and 
answer  this  question  by  asking  two  or  throe  more,  to  wMdi  I  hdiefB 
it  will  be  quite  as  difficult  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  reply.  I  am  asked, 
What  good  will  the  monument  do  ?  And  I  ask,  what  good  does  any- 
thing do  ?  What  is  good  ?  Does  anything  do-any  good?  The  per- 
sons who  suggest  this  objection,  of  ooarse,  think  that  there  are  Bame 
projects  and  undertakings  that  do  good;  and  I  should  therefore'  lik9 
to  have  the  idea  of  good  exphtined,  and  analyzed,  and  run  oat  to  iito 
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dementB.  When  this  is  done,  if  I  do  not  demonstrate,  in  aboat  twc 
minates,  that  the  monument  does  the  same  kind  of  good  that  anything 
else  does,  I  shall  consent  that  the  huge  blocks  of  granite,  already  laid, 
shoulil  be  reduced  to  gravel,  and  carted  off  to  fill  up  the  mill-pond; 
for  that,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  good  things.  Does  a  railroad  or  canal 
do  good  ?  Answer,  yes.  And  how  ?  It  facilitates  intercourse,  opens 
markets,  and  increases  the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  what  is  tliis 
flood  for  ?  Why,  indiyiduals  prosper  and  get  rich.  And  what  good 
does  that  do  ?  Is  mere  wealth,  as  an  ultimate  end,  —  gold  and  silver, 
without  an  inquiry  as  to  their  use, — are  these  a  good  ?  Certainly  not. 
I  should  insult  this  audience  by  attempting  to  prove  that  a  rich  man, 
as  such,  is  neither  better  nor  happier  than  a  poor  one.  But,  as  men  grow 
rich,  they  live  better.  Is  there  any  good  in  this,  stopping  here  ?  Is 
mere  animal  life  —  feeding,  working,  and  sleeping  like  an  ox  —  entitled 
to  be  oalled  good  ?  Certainly  not.  But  these  improvements  increase 
the  population.  And  what  good  does  that  do  ?  Where  is  the  good  in 
counting  twelve  millions,  instead  of  six,  of  mere  feeding,  working, 
deeping  animals  ?  There  is,  then,  no  good  in  the  mere  animal  lifo, 
except  that  it  is  the  physical  basis  of  that  higher  moral  existence, 
which  resides  in  the  soul,  die  heart,  the  mind,  the  conscience ;  in  good 
principles,  good  feelings,  and  the  good/ictions  (and  the  more  disinter- 
ested, the  more  entitled  to  be  odled  good)  which  flow  from  them. 
Now,  Sir,  I  say  that  generous  and  patriotic  sentiments,  sentiments 
which  prepare  us  to  serve  our  country,  to  live  for  our  country,  to  die 
for  our  country, —  feelings  like  those  which  carried  Prescott  and  War- 
ren and  Putnam  to  the  battle-field,  are  good,  —  good,  humanly  speak- 
ing, of  the  highest  order.  It  is  good  to  have  them,  good  to  encourage 
them,  good  to  honor  them,  good  to  commemorate  them ;  and  whatever 
tends  to  animate  and  strengthen  such  feelings  does  as  much  right  down 
practical  good  as  filling  up  low  grounds  and  building  railroads.  This 
is  my  demonstration. 


lA.  TO  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  VET1SRAN&— Daniel  IFebfter^  at  tkB  laytHf  o/tk€  eor* 
ner-ttane  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Afonitmenr,  June  17, 1825. 

We  hold  still  among  us  some  of  those  who  were  active  agents  in 
the  scenes  of  1775,  and  who  are  now  here,  from  every  quarter  of  New 
England,  to  visit  once  more,  and  under  circumstances  so  afiGsoting,  — 
I  had  almost  said  so  overwhelming,  —  this  renowned  theatre  of  their 
courage  and  patriotism. 

Venerable  men !  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  generap 
tion.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives,  that  you 
might  behold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now,  where  you  stood,  fifty 
years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers,  and  your  neighbors, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  your  country.  Behold,  how 
altered.  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your  heads;  the  same 
ocean  rolls  at  your  feet ;  but  all  else  how  clianged !  You  hear  now 
no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  now  no  mixed  volumes  of  smoke 


wid  &ftm«  mng  frtam  homiug  Oharlostown.  The  groimd  stjeved  tith 
tho  diJad  and  tJiQ  dying ;  th<a  mijwtuou^  ehjirge ;  tbe  steady  ood  a^ 
eenBil  ropd^ ;  the  loud  ctdl  to  jfepekted  wii&ult;  tJbe  0aiiiiiHwb|  uf 
ill  tlul  ii  manlj  to  repeated  reflistaDce ;  &  UtoosaDil  boooms  fredj  i&d 
Ims^atAy  bared  in  an  instant  to  wbAtcvcr  cif  terror  there  inaj  be  in 
mriad  death; — aH  thcso  you  b^ve  mtti^sij^^f  but  joti  witoesi  tiiem  no 
more*  Ali  is  peacta.  The  heights  of  jouder  ntetTopoHs^  its  tenreraid 
roois,  which  you  then  mw  filloi  with  wives  and  isHldrea  sod  ooimti|^ 
ijioit  10  distress  and  terror,  and  lookiixg  with  untitterilil^  erooliBM  ii| 
tlie  issue  of  the  combo t,  hayo  preseutod  yo\i  to-day  witb  tiieil^drl 
itiJ  whole  happy  population  ooine  out  to  welcsome  and  gn^et  yoili" 
fti)  univergul  jubUoc.  AH  k  ]:teaj(3C ;  and  God  ha^  rrauted  yni  thi»« 
of  your  ooujitry's  happina«»,  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave  forof  "^ 

Butf  alus  I  you  are  not  all  hero.     Tiffic  and  the  sword  hkwt  1 
your  maks.   Preeoott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Brookfi,  Read,  Pomero/,  Bllbi!| 
—  our  eyes  icok  for  you  in  vam  atttidst  this  broken  hojad,     B*' 
lot  us  not  too  much  grieTO,  that  yon  have  met  the  cooniDoa  ^ieof 
mon,     You  lived  to  see  your  oounlry^s  indopendenoe  aetsibUslied,  lad 
to  slteathe  your  swords  from  war.     On  the  light  of  Liberty^  you  at 
arise  the  light  of  Peace,  like 

/*  Another  mom 
Risen  on  mid-noon ; "  — 

and  the  sky  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes  was  oloodleas. 

But  —  ah!  —  him!  the  first  great  martyr  in  this  great  cuoe! 
Him  !  the  premature  victim  of  his  own  self-devoting  heart !  Hin ! 
the  bead  of  our  civil  councils,  and  the  destined  leader  of  oar  ouEtaij 
bands,  whom  nothing  brought  hither  but  the  unquenchable  fire  of  fas 
own  spirit  I  Him !  cut  off  by  Providence  in  the  hour  of  overwhefai- 
ing  anxiety  and  thick  gloom ;  Mling,  ere  he  saw  the  star  oi  his  ooim- 
try  rise ;  pouring  out  his  generous  blood,  like  water,  before  he  knew 
whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of  freedom  or  of  bondage! — howsbll 
I  struggle  with  the  emotions  that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name ! 
Our  poor  work  may  perish,  but  thine  shall  endure !  Gl^iis  moDimieiil 
may  moulder  away  ;  the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon  may  sink  down  to 
a  level  with  the  sea ;  but  thy  memory  shall  not  &il !  Wheresoever 
among  men  a  heart  shall  be  found  that  beats  to  the  tranqKnisi^ 
patriotism  and  liberty,  its  aspirations  shall  be  to  claim  kindnd  with 
thy  spirit ! 

Veterans  !  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well-fooght  field.  Too 
bring  with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Monmoath,  fixun 
Yorktown,  Camden,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga.  Veterans  of  half  a 
century !  when,  in  your  youthful  days,  you  put  everything  at  haard 
in  your  country's  cause,  good  as  that  cause  was,  and  sanguine  as  yrath 
is,  still  your  fondest  hopes  did  not  stretch  onward  to  an  hour  like  this! 
Look  abroad  into  this  lovely  land,  which  your  young  valor  defended, 
and  mark  the  happiness  with  which  it  is  filled ;  yea,  look  alniiad  into 
the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a  name  you  have  contributed  to  give  to 
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joar  country,  and  what  a  praise  you  have  added  to  freedom,  and  then 
fefoioe  in  &e  sympathy  and  gratitude  which  beam  upon  your  hist 
iajB  £nom  the  improved  condition  of  mankind. 


-^^^ 


10.  SANCnTT  or  STATE  OBUQATIONS,  1840 JFebtter. 

We  have  the  good  fortune,  under  the  blesang  of  a  benign  Provi- 
dence, to  live  in  a  country  which  we  are  proud  of  for  many  things,  — 
lor  its  independence,  for  its  public  liberty,  for  its  free  institutions,  for 
its  public  spirit,  for  its  enlightened  patriotism ;  but  we  are  proud  also, 
— and  it  is  among  those  things  we  should  be  the  most  proud  of,  —  we 
«re  proud  of  its  public  justice,  of  its  sound  foith,  of  its  substantially 
correct  morals  in  the  administration  of  the  Government,  and  the  gen- 
and  conduct  of  the  country,  since  she  took  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  But  among  the  events  which  most  threaten  our  char- 
acter and  standing,  and  which  so  grossly  attach  on  these  moral  princi- 
nles  that  have  hitherto  distinguished  us,  are  certain  sentiments  which 
Lave  been  broached  among  us,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  more  sup- 
porters than  they  ought,  because  they  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  social  system,  i  do  not  speak  especially  of  those  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  some  person  in  my  own  State,  but  of  others,  which  go 
3ret  deeper  into  our  political  condition.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  that 
one  generation  of  men,  acting  under  the  Constitution,  cannot  bind 
another  generation,  who  are  to  be  their  successors ;  on  which  ground 
it  is  held,  among  other  things,  that  State  bonds  are  not  obligatory. ' 

What !  one  generation  cannot  bind  another  ?  Where  is  Uie  link  of 
separation  ?  It  changes  hourly.  The  American  community  to-day  is 
not  the  same  with  the  American  community  to-morrow.  1^  commu- 
nity in  which  I  began  this  day  to  address  you  is  not  the  same  as  it  is 
at  this  moment.  How  abhorrent  is  such  a  doctrine  to  those  great 
truths  which  teach  us  that,  though  individuals  flourish  and  decay, 
States  are  immortal ;  that  political  communities  are  ever  young,  ever 
green,  ever  flourishing,  ever  identical !  The  individuals  who  compose 
Uiem  may  change,  as  the  atoms  of  our  bodies  change ;  but  the  political 
community  still  exists  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  as  do  our  bodies  in 
their  natural;  with  this  only  difference,  —  that  we  know  that  our 
natural  frames  must  soon  dissolve,  and  return  to  their  original  dust ; 
but,  for  our  country,  she  yet  lives,  —  she  ever  dwells  in  our  hearts, 
and  it  will,  even  at  that  solemn  moment,  go  up  as  our  last  aspiration 
to  Heaven,  that  she  may  be  immortal ! 


tL  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULT.  —Daniel  Webster,  at  JTaskinfrton,  D.  C,  Jitdfi,  1861,  M 
laying  the  eomer-»ton«  of  the  new  wing  of  the  CapitoL 

This  is  that  day  of  the  year  which  announced  to  mankind  the  great 
&ct  of  American  Independence !  This  fresh  and  briDiant  morning 
blesses  our  vision  witii  another  beholding  of  the  birth-day  of  our  nation : 


< 


And  W4i  fiee  thst  tiatioii,  of  recent  on^n,  now  among  the  wmIL  ( 
enblo  aiid  power^,  aad  epreadiiig  over  the  ooutineut  from  am  loM» 

Jht  Ibvr  fini  aotii  tinmAj  fivt* 
A  &Ui  «1»U  «!«»  tli«  ilniiiA  mth  th«  <^j«  — 

lime's  iitiblcAi  oQkpring  »  ibe  l*«t.** 

On  the  day  of  the  Declaration  of  Indopenduuce,  oar  nitutrkHifi&lfaai 
pcHbrraed  the  fin^t  sc^ne  in  the  last  gMMit  act  of  thin  dmnm;  oiii»k 
red  tiiiportancie,  iiJmti^ly  eKoecdlng  that  for  which  tJi^  gifc^t  Eoglii 
jiofet  bvoked 

•■A  milie  <jf  firo, 
A  kingdnra  for  »  »tA^.  prttioei  to  Acb, 
Atnl  tuoBfcroh*  to  bciiold  tha  BwtiUing  AqMsi^.'* 

The  Muse  iti^riiig  our  tuthers  was  the  (ieiuufi  of  Libert  jr.  all  QQ  fa 
with  n  aeuse  of  oppression,  and  a  rtf^olution  fco  throw  it  off ;  the  wkil 
wvrld  Wiis  th*t  f^U^jJe,  and  higher  characters  than  pHuoos  trod  il  i  mI, 
liuittsad  of  monarohs,  tmintrit^,  and  natioDS,  and  the  ag(.\  LK*hdd  ifal 
BwelUng  scene.  Mow  well  the  characters  were  cast^  aod  how  well  mk 
uciot^  his  part,  and  what  emotions  the  whole  perfonmLoci)  exicilcd,  H  J 
Wi^tQvy^  now  and  heretit\er,  t*;lL 

On  the  P\nirth  of  Jul}',  1770,  the  representatives  of  the  lUlili  ' 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  declared  that  these  Umid 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  indeptodent  SIbI& 
This  declaration,  made  by  most  patriotic  and  resdute  men,  tniBtmgiB 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  protection  of  Heayen,  ^  and  yit 
made  not  without  deep  solicitude  and  anxiety,  — ^  has  now  stood  fir 
seventy-five  years,  and  still  stands.  It  was  sealed  in  blood.  It  bi 
met  dangers,  and  overcome  them ;  it  has  had  enemies,  and  oonqoend 
them  ;  it  has  had  detractors,  and  abashed  them  all ;  it  has  bad  mat- 
ing friends,  but  it  has  cleared  all  doubts  away ;  and  now,  to-daj,  nb* 
ing  its  august  form  higher  than  the  clouds,  twenty  millions  of  people 
contemplate  it  with  hallowed  love,  and  the  world  bdiolds  it,  and  tie 
oonsequenoes  whioh  have  followed  from  it,  with  profbnnd  admintiQa. 

This  anniversary  animates,  and  gladdens,  and  unites,  all  Ameme 
hearts.  On  other  days  of  the  year  we  may  be  party  men,  indulging 
in  controversies  more  or  less  important  to  the  publio  good ;  we  nj 
have  likes  and  dislikes,  and  we  may  maintain  our  pcditical  difierenoei, 
oflen  with  warm,  and  sometimes  with  angry  feelings.  But  to-day  we 
are  Americans  all ;  and  all  nothing  but  Americans.  As  the  greet 
luminary  over  our  heads,  dissipating  mists  and  fi^,  now  dieers  titt 
whole  hemisphere,  so  do  the  associations  connected  with  this  day  die- 
perse  all  cloudy  and  sullen  weather  in  the  minds  and  feelings  of  fine 
Americans.  Every  man's  heart  swells  within  him,  every  man*8  port 
and  bearing  becomes  somewhat  more  proud  and  lofty,  as  he  remenbeif 
that  seventy-five  years  have  rolled  away,  and  that  the  great  inheritanoe 
of  liberty  is  still  his ;  his,  undiminished  and  unimpaired  ;  hie,  in  all 
its  original  glory ;  his  to  enjoy,  his  to  protect,  and  his  to  tnnemit  to 
future  generations. 


lOLinCAL  AND  OOOASIOVAL.  —  WEBSTER. 
12.    APOeiKOPHB  TO  WASmNGTON.  -^  On  the  Uut^named  oeeaaUm, 

Fellow-citizens  :  What  oontemplations  are  awakened  in  our  minds 
aa  we  assemble  here  to  reenact  a  scene  like  that  performed  by 
Washington !  Methinks  I  see  his  venerable  .form  now  before  me,  as 
presented  in  the  glorious  statue  by  Houdon,  now  in  the  Capitol  of 
Virginia.  He  is  dignified  and  grave ;  but  concern  and  anxiety  seem 
to  soften  the  lineaments  of  his  countenance.  The  government  over 
which  he  presides  is  yet  in  the  crisis  of  experiment.  Not  free  from 
troables  at  home,  he  sees  the  world  in  commotion  and  arms  all  around 
him.-  He  sees  that  imposing  foreign  powers  are  half  disposed  to 
try  the  strength  of  the  recently  established  American  government. 
Mighty  thoughts,  mingled  with  fears  as  well  as  with  hopes,  are  strug- 
gling within  him.  He  heads  a  short  procession  over  these  then  naked 
fields ;  he  crosses  yonder  stream  on  a  fallen  tree ;  he  ascends  to  the 
top  of  this  eminence,  whose  original  oaks  of  the  forest  stand  as  thick 
around  him  as  if  the  spot  had  been  devoted  to  Druidical  worship,  and 
here  he  performs  the  appointed  duty  of  the  day. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  if  this  vision  were  a  reality,  —  if  Wash- 
ington actually  were  now  amongst  us,  —  and  if  he  could  draw  aroiind 
him  the  shades  of  the  great  public  men  of  his  own  days,  patriots  and 
warriors,  orators  and  statesmen,  and  were  to  address  us  in  their 
presence,  would  he  not  say  to  us :  "Ye  men  of  this  generation,  I 
rajoioe  and  thank  God  for  being  able  to  see  that  our  labors,  and  toils, 
anid  sacrifices,  were  not  in  vain.  You  are  prosperous,  you  are 
happy,  you  are  grateful.  The  fire  of  liberty  burns  brightly  and 
steadily  in  your  hearts,  while  duty  and  the  law  restrain  it  fmn  burst- 
ing ferth  in  wild  and  destructive  conflagration.  Cherish  liberty,  as 
you  love  it ;  cherish  its  securities,  as  you  wish  to  preserve  it.  Main- 
tain the  Constitution  which  we  labored  so  painfully  to  establish,  and 
which  has  been  to  you  such  a  source  of  inestimable  blessings.  Pre- 
serve the  Union  of  the  States,  cemented  as  it  was  by  our  prayers,  our 
tears  and  our  blood.  Be  true  to  God,  to  your  country,  and  to  your 
duty.  So  shall  the  whole  Eastern  world  follow  the  morning  sun,  to 
contemplate  you  as  a  nation ;  so  shall  all  generations  honor  you,  aa 
they  honor  us ;  and  so  shall  that  Almighty  Power  which  so  graobualy 
protected  us,  and  which  now  protects  you,  shower  its  everlasting  bles»» 
mgs  upon  you  and  your  posterity !  " 

Great  father  of  your  country !  we  heed  your  words ;  we  feel  their 
force,  as  if  you  now  uttered  them  with  lips  of  flesh  and  blood.  Your 
example  teaches  us,  your  affectionate  addresses  teach  us,  your  pub- 
lic life  teaches  us,  your  sense  of  the  value  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Union.  Those  blessings  our  Others  have  tasted,  and  we  have  tasted, 
and  still  taste.  Nor  do  we  intend  that  those  who  come  after  us  shall 
be  denied  the  same  high  fruition.  Our  honor,  as  well  as  our  happi- 
ness, is  concerned.  We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  we  will  not,  betray  our 
sacred  tarust.  We  will  not  filch  from  posterity  the  treasure  placed  in 
our  hands  to  be  transmitted  to  other  generations.    The  bow  that  gilds 


$u 


m  BBUTDAftD  firKAK£B. 


ike  ciaii^  ID  the  Heavens,  tbe  pillars  tliat  uphold  tha 
timj  dkappcar  nud  Jidl  awaj  in  the  hoar  &ppoiDieil  bj  lbs  will  ii 
God  s  but|  tmttl  tluit  claj  oomes,  or  so  Icing  as  our  lives  m»y  bit,  w 
ruthleei  hand  elmll  tindermtne  thftt  bright  arch  of  Uaion  jumJ  libot; 
whicb  spuiui  the  ooutment  from  Washington  to  CaM>nuii ! 


19,    tit  K  P1>W£R  OF  PUfiUO  OFtHlOM,  ISAO.  ^  iretolcr. 


fftTOjCriA  HJf  ^ 


Wk  atb  ino  mut^h  Irwlmwl  to  underTnte  the  pover  of 
m^'t  tinrl  tht^  influetieo  of  public  opiaion,  and  loo  niflit0tH»  cf  i 
pU^  to  which  grt*4tt  men,  the  light!  of  the  world  and  erf*  tli*  8gi,i 
given  their  Muiotion*     Who  (ijniht*  that,  In  tmr  own  --—-*- 
fltx^Hy  un*\  indt^pondonc^,  tho  umjat^tia  tiloi|iteQoe  of  ( 
profound  n?ASomiig  of  Ilitrke,  the  brmitng  aatlxQ  flad  iroej  i 
ilarrrf^,  hatl  inflttenoes  apon  otir  fortiuic*  here  in  Amori<A  f    Thifl 
iiiflu<jne<^  both  wajB.    Thej  teudad,  in  the  first  pla^i^e,  BomewW  to  \ 
diuiiuieh  the  eonfidenoe  of  tfao  British  Ministfj  in   their  hope^  ol  | 
BtieoeM,  in  attemptmg  to  eubjn^nte  an  injured  People*     l^er  bl  ^ 
tnHncnce  another  wny,  becflusti,  m  along  the  ooAets  of  the  country,— 
und  all  our   [>eople  in    tlmt  day  lire*!  upon  the  coiast, —  there  ¥il 
not  a  reading  iiiiin  who  did  not  feci  stronger,  bolder,  and  more  dete^ 
min*.Nl  in  the  a^^sertion  of  his  right.^,  when  these  exbil^ntUng  aeecwmli 
from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  reached  him  fVom  beyond  tk 
seas.     He  felt  that  tho^e  who  held  and  ooQtrolled  public  opinkm  elas* 
where  were  with  us ;  that  their  words  of  eloquence  might  produee  n 
effect  in  the  region  where  they  were  uttered ;  and,  aboye  aD,  (Imj 
assured  them  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  just,  and  the  wise,  and  tk 
impartial,  their  cause  was  just,  and  they  were  right ;  and  thoraftn 
they  said,  We  will  fight  it  out  to  the  last. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  another  great  mistake  is  sometimes  made.  We 
think  that  nothing  is  powerful  enough  to  stand  before  antoontie, 
monarchical,  or  despotic  power.  There  is  something  strong  enough 
quite  strong  enough,  —  and,  if  properly  exerted,  will  prove  iteelf  so,— 
and  that  is  the  power  of  intelligent  public  opinion  in  all  the  NatiooB  of 
the  earth.  There  is  not  a  monarch  on  earth  whose  throne  is  sot 
liable  to  be  shaken  by  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  the  sentimeot  of 
the  just  and  intelligent  part  of  the  People.  It  becomes  us,  in  tiie 
station  which  we  hold,  to  let  that  public  opinion,  so  far  as  we  form  it, 
have  a  free  course.  Let  it  go  out ;  let  it  be  pronounced  in  thunder 
tones ;  let  it  open  the  ears  of  the  deaf;  let  it  open  the  eyes  of  tiie 
blind;  and  let  it  everywhere  be  proclaimed  what  we  of  this  great 
Republic  think  of  the  general  principle  of  human  liberty,  and  of  that 
oppression  which  all  abhor.  D<?pend  upon  it,  Grentlemen,  that  belwedi 
these  two  rival  powers, —  the  autocratic  power,  maintained  by  arms  and 
force,  and  the  popular  power,  maintained  by  opinion,  —  the  former  ii 
constantly  decreasing,  and,  thank  God,  the  latter  is  constantly  increas- 
ing! Real  human  liberty  and  human  rights  are  gaining  the  ascend* 
ant ;  and  the  part  which  we  have  to  act,  in  all  this  great  drams,  is  te 
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show  onrselyes  in  &7or  of  those  rights,  to  uphold  cur  asoenaency,  and 
to  carry  it  on  until  we  shall  see  it  culminate  in  the  highest  Heaven 
over  our  heads. 

m 
ai.    THB  YUTUSE  OV  THX  UNITSD  8IATBS.  ^Prttident  King, 

I  HAVE  &ith  in  the  future,  because  I  have  confidence  in  the  present. 
With  our  growth  in  wealth  and  in  power,  I  see  no  abatement  in  those 
qualities,  moral  and  physical,  to  which  so  much  of  our  success  i^  owing ; 
and,  while  thus  true  to  ourselves,  true  to  the  instincts  of  freedom,  and 
to  those  other  instincts  which,  with  our  race,  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Freedom,  —  love  of  order*  and  respect  for  law  {as  law,  and  not 
because  it  is  upheld  by  force),  —  we  must  continue  to  prosper. 

The  sun  shines  not  upon,  has  never  shone  upon,  a  land  where 
human  happiness  is  so  widely  disseminated,  where  human  government 
is  80  little  abused,  so  free  from  oppression,  so  invisible,  intangible,  and 
jet  so  strong.  Nowhere  else  do  the  institutions  which  constitute  a 
State  rest  upon  so  broad  a  base  as  here ;  and  nowhere  are  men  so 
powerless,  and  institutions  so  strong.  In  the  wilderness  of  free  minds, 
diaeensions  will  occur ;  and,  in  the  unlimited  discussion  in  writing  and 
in  speech,  in  town-meetings,  newspapers,  and  legislative  bodies,  angry 
and  menacing  language  will  be  used ;  irritations  will  arise  and  be 
aggravated ;  and  uose  immediately  concerned  in  the  strife,  or  breath- 
ing its  atmosphere,  may  fear,  or  feign  to  fear,  that  danger  is  in  such 
hot  breath  and  passionate  resolves.  But  outside,  and  above,  and  beyond 
all  this,  is  the  People,  —  steady,  industrious,  self-possessed,  —  caring 
little  for  abstractions,  and  less  for  abstractionists,  but,  with  one  deep, 
common  sentiment,  and  with  the  consciousness,  cdm,  but  quite  suie 
and  earnest,  that,  in  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  as  they  received 
them  from  their  fathers,  and  as  they  themselves  have  observed  and 
mabtained  them,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  hope,  the  pledge  of  their 
prosperity,  the  palladium  of  their  liberty ;  and  with  this,  is  that  other 
consciousness,  not  less  calm  and  not  less  earnest,  that,  in  their  own 
keeping  exclusively,  and  not  in  that  of  any  party  leaders,  or  party 
demagogues,  or  political  hacks,  or  speculators,  is  the  integrity  of  that 
Union  and  that  Constitution.  It  is  in  the  strong  arms  and  honest 
hearts  of  the  great  nuusses,  who  are  not  members  of  Congress,  nor 
holders  of  office,  nor  spouters  at  town-meetings,  that  resides  the  safety 
of  the  State ;  and  these  masses,  though  slow  to  move,  are  irresistible, 
when  the  time  and  the  occasion  for  moving  come. 

I  have  faith,  therefore,  in  the  Future ;  and  when,  at  the  dose  of 
this  half-century,  which  so  comparatively  few  of  us  are  to  see,  the 
account  shall  again  be  taken,  and  the  question  be  asked,  What  has 
New  York  done  since  1850  ?  I  have  &ith  that  the  answer  will  be 
given  in  a  City  still  advancing  in  population,  wealth,  morals,  and 
knowledge,  —  in  a  City  free,  and  deserving,  by  her  virtues,  her  benev- 
olent institutions,  her  schools,  her  courts  and  her  temples,  to  continue 
free,  and  still  part  and  parcel  of  this  great  and  glorious  Union,  — 
which  may  God  preserve  till  Time  shall  be  no  more ! 


TsESfi  United  3t4it^  afe,  aa  a  whole^  and  alw»ji  Iwre  bMD|  dhM^ 
iependtsnt^  tor  thoir  wealth  and  power,  on  the  Da^tunU  prottoelmif 
the  earth.  It  h  the  Fpritaneou^  prodocte  crT  our  fore^^ts,  our  wm$t 
and  our  scaa*  mud  the  eultivated  produotB  of  otir  eioil,  whi«^  hsie 
and  coutlnue  io  m:ikc,  uii  what  we  are.  ^fuDOliicture  eau  bit 
th^e,  comiuerce  oialy  dlsij'ihutc  or  »<3cuii]ulate  them,  ukI 
them  for  othcrsj  to  giiLtiiy  taster  or  promote  ootiYetiliiiiuii*  I^id  B 
lh<>  footstool  of  OUT  power ;  land  is  the  tlirone  of  our  einpirci. 

G«rioratioo  after  generation  nmy  giTcs  theioselvea  up  to  abuser, 
in  uivil  or  fort*igTi  war  ;  ^ymBiy  follow  djujisty^  each  with  tww  firi» 
etiefl  ctf  oppri^^iou  or  niiiirule  ;  the  fTatncida!  rage  of  damciiie  &ctk» 
mud  the  eutr^tb  of  their  eommon  oouotrj  ^  temples,  and  basillah^  wd 
QipilOJSf  cruDibk  to  dust ;  proud  navies  melt  id  to  the  ^^ai^t  d  tbf 
MS  I  mid  nil  that  Art  6 1 fully  does  to  perpetuate  itself  di^ppcar  Eb 
the  phantja^tn  of  a  troubled  dream  ;  — but  Nature  is  ev^^rWiin^ ;  mi, 
above  the  wrtwlc  and  uproar  of  oar  vairi  devices  and  ehildish  tumullSj 
the  tatelary  stars  cent i one  to  sparkle  on  \\b  from  thdr  disttint  spheres; 
the  sun  to  four  out  his  vivifying  rays  of  light  and  heat  over  the  eii^: 
the  eleuicnta  to  dissolve^  iu  grateful  rain  ;  the  majestic  river  to  roll  (* 
bis  feriilijffing  waters  unceasingly ;  and  the  ungrudging  eoil  to  rvM 
np  the  plentet>usfie!?a  of  its  harvast,  year  after  y^r,  to  the  band  of  iht 
husbandman.  He,  the  huEtljandmani  is  the  arrant  of  IhoBe  ismt 
elements  of  earth  and  air  ;  be  Is  I  he  minister  of  that  gTBeiooj,  thit 
benign  I  that  bouuteouji,  that  fostering^  that  nounsibiDg,  that  rero^Fit- 
ing^  that  inexhaustible,  that  adorable  Nature  ;  tind,  &s  stick,  the  Einr- 
aidship  of  our  uationality  is  in  him. 


aO.     EUROPEAN  STRUGGLES  VOR  FREEDOM,  184S Rmm^  , 

Amidst  the  agitating  throes  of  the  Old  World,  —  amidst  the  U 
of  Thrones,  the  prostration  of  Dynasties,  the  flight  cxf  KiDgB^-* 
what/  American,  native  or  naturalized,  lives,  who  does  not  admh«  ni 
love  his  Government,  and  is  not  prepared  to  die  in  its  defenoe  ?  Ov 
power,  and  our  unexampled  private  and  public  prosperity,  are  to  bi 
referred  altogether  to  our  Constitutional  liberty.  Can  it  be  wondend 
at,  that,  with  such  an  example  before  them,  the  Nations  of  Eoiope 
dhould  be  striking  for  freedom  ?  Sooner  or  later,  the  blow  was  iner- 
itable.  Absolute  individual  liberty,  secured  by  the  power  of  all;  pn- 
vate  rights  of  person  and  property  held  sacred,  and  maintained  l^  tb 
\  vVwill  and  power  of  all ;  perfect  equality  of  all ;  absenoe  of  degnnfing 
\  inlerioriV  ;  each  standing  on  a  common  platform  ;  no  selected  Lovdb 
nor  Sovereigns,  by  election  or  by  birth,  but  every  honest  man  a  Lend 
and  a  Sovereign,  —  constitutes  a  proud  and  glorious  contrast,  chaBei^ 
ing,  and,  sooner  or  later,  certain  to  obtain,  the  applause,  admi]atai» 
and  adoption  of  the  world. 

Apparently  sudden  and  unexpected  as  have  been  these  great  papa- 
lar  struggles,  with  which  we  are  sympathizing,  they  were  as  oeitaio 
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Id  ooour  as  the  revolution  of  the  seasons.  To  be  free,  man  needs  only 
to  know  the  value  of  freedom.  To  cast  o£f  the  shackles  of  tyranny, 
he  needs  only  to  know  his  power.  The  result  is  inevitable.  But  the 
People  of  the  Old  World  must  also  learn  that  liberty,  unrestrained,  is 
dangerous  licentiousness.  Of  all  conditions  in  which  man  may  be 
placed,  anarchy  is  the  most  direful.  All  history  teaches  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  many  is  more  fatal  than  the  tyranny  of  the  few.  The 
liberty  suited  to  man^s  nature  is  liberty  restrained  by  law.  This, 
too,  they  may  learn  from  our  example.  In  sending,  then,  our  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  People  of  the  Continent,  we  should  advise  them 
agunst  every  popular  excess.  In  a  fraternal  spirit,  we  should  invoke 
them  to  a  reign  of  order,  of  their  own  creation,  —  a  reign  of  just  law, 
of  their  own  enactment,  —  a  reign  of  Constitutional  freedom,  of  their 
own  granting.  Then  will  their  liberty  be  as  our  own,  full  and  perfect, 
securing  all  the  blessings  of  human  life,  and  giving  to  every  People 
everythmg  of  power  and  true  glory  which  should  belong  to  a  civilized 
and  Christian  Nation. 


37.  THB   BtBTH-DAT  OF  WASmNOTON.— /tu/iM  Ckoaie. 

Thb  birth-day  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country  " !  May  it  ever  be 
fireshly  remembered  by  American  hearts !  May  it  ever  reawaken  in 
tiiem  a  filial  veneration  for  his  memory ;  ever  rekindle  the  fires  of 
patriotic  regard  to  the  country  which  he  loved  so  well ;  to  which  he 
gave  his  youthM  vigor  and  his  youthful  energy,  during  the  perilous 
period  of  the  early  Indian  warfare ;  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  in 
the  maturity  of  his  powers,  in  the  field ;  to  which  again  he  offered  the 
oounsels  of  his  wisdom  and  his  experience,  as  President  of  the  Con* 
vention  that  framed  our  Constitution ;  which  he  guided  and  directed 
while  in  the  Chair  of  State,  and  for  which  the  last  prayer  of  his 
earthly  supplication  was  offered  up,  when  it  came  the  moment  for  him 
80  well,  and  so  grandly,  and  so  calmly,  to  die.  He  was  the  first  man 
of  this  time  in  which  he  grew.  His  memory  is  first  and  most  sacred 
in  our  love ;  and  ever  hereaHier,  till  the  last  drop  of  blood  shall  freeze 
in  the  last  American  heart,  his  name  shall  be  a  spell  of  power  and 
mifl^t. 

X  es,  (Gentlemen,  there  is  one  personal,  one  vast  felicity,  which  no  man 
can  share  with  him.  It  was  the  daily  beauty  and  towering  and 
matchless  glory  of  his  life,  which  enabled  him  to  create  his  country, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  an  undying  love  and  r^rd  from  the 
whole  American  people.  '*Tho  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men ! "  Yes,  first !  He  has  our  first  and  most  fervent  love.  Un- 
doubtedly there  were  brave  and  wise  and  good  men,  before  his  day,  in 
every  colony.  But  the  American  Nation,  as  a  Nation,  I  do  not  reckon 
to  have  begun  before  1774.  And  the  first  love  of  that  young  America 
was  Washington.  The  first  word  she  lisped  was  his  name.  Her 
earliest  breath  spoke  it  It  still  is  her  proud  ejaculation ;  and  it  will 
be  the  last  gasp  of  her  tapinng  life! 
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Yeth!  Others  of  our  great  men  h&ve  beeo  apprccmtal, — vsmhj 
admired  l>j  nJl.  lint  hm  we  lore.  Him  we  all  lo\nEu  About  nki 
iii<mind  him  wc  ctiU  up  no  dissetitletit  &nd  diaoordftp*  and  dj^^u^ 
dnnient^T  —  iio  itoetkmal  prcjndloe  nor  btsA,  —  no  puty,  im>  otd, 
m  dogma  af  politics,  No&d  of  tih^»  iliali  oKail  him*  YeB.  Vihm 
the  fiiorm  of  hat  Ik  Mows  daihdi^  a2id  mges  higbest,  tba  tneiDatj  of 
Wiuihingtoi]  phiJl  Derye  eveyy  Amefiotii  arnii  aud  cheer  ereiy  Abo^ 
i^jin  hi3art.  It  shall  reliunfs  that  FroEDCthesin  fire,  thai  aulito 
fixune  of  patriotism,  that  devoted  love  of  oouutrj,  wbtch 
haT«  oommeiidudf  wtiich  \m  exmnpk  has  ooosocratad. 

"  Where  may  tlm  weiuied  cjb  npoae, 

Whfti  gazing  ou  Lbe  gn^At^ 

Where  ti^idber  guiltj  glurjr  gi^wt^ 

Tit  —  ODD  <-*  Uie  flrvt,  tJie  liut,  ibe  bectt 
Tlie  €lneititi»tii*  of  tha  Weat^ 


i».  THE  PKOBPECTB  OF  CALtTOBNlA,  K«r.  %  l^m.  —  iratkamiti  Bt«utt 

Judging  from  the  past,  what  have  wo  not  a  dght  to  ei:p0Ct  m  tbs 
future.  The  world  ha^  »e?er  wituessud  anjtJuog  equal  or  similu  Id 
our  career  hitherto.  Scarcely  two  years  ago,  CaUtortiia  was  ahai* 
an  unoccupied  wUd.  With  the  exception  of  a  presidio,  a  nuskiiif« 
pueblo,  or  a  lonely  ranch,  scattered  here  and  there,  at  tir®ome  dW 
tfincet^,  there  wus  nothing  to  show  that  the  uniform  stillness  had  em 
been  broken  by  the  footsLepa  of  elviliied  man.  The  agricultural  ricb- 
ni^iJB  of  her  valleys  remained  unimproved  j  and  the  wealth  of  a  worfd 
lay  entombed  in  the  hceom  of  het  solitary  montitaing,  and  on  ibe 
bimks  of  her  unexplored  Btreams,  Behold  the  contrast !  The  Isd 
of  occult ure  is  itow  busy  in  every  fertile  valley,  and  ita  toils  m 
remunerated  with  reward^^  which  iu  no  other  portion  of  the  world  can 
be  credited.  Enterprise  hua  pierced  every  hiU,  for  hidden  treawwt. 
and  hiiB  heuped  up  enormous  gnina.  Citiea  and  villages  dot  the  fior- 
face  of  the  whole  State.  S  ten  mere  dart  along  our  rivers,  and  iuow- 
merable  vessels  spread  their  white  wings  over  our  bays.  Not  Ooo- 
stantinople,  upon  which  the  wealth  of  imperial  Borne  was  lavflMi 
— not  St.  Petersburg,  to  found  which  the  arbitrary  Obbt  BMsrifioed 
thousands  of  his  subjects,  — would  rival,  in  rapidity  of  growth,  ^ftir 
city  which  lies  before  me.  Our  State  is  a  marvel  to  onrselvee,  aid  a 
miracle  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  Galiftniia 
confin<)d  within  her  own  borders.  Mexico,  and  the  islands  nesded  ni 
the  embrace  of  the  Pacific,  have  felt  the  quickening  breath  of  her 
enterprise.  With  her  golden  wand,  she  has  touched  the  prosCnlt 
corpse  of  South  American  industry,  and  it  has  sprung  up  in  ^  ffoli^ 
nass  of  life.     She  has  caused  the  hum  of  busy  life  to  be  heard  in  thi 
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nildeniess  '*  where  rolls  the  Oregon,**  and  but  recently  heard  iio 
Brand,  ''save  his  own  dashings.'*  Even  the  wall  of  Cluneae  ezdu- 
BveneBS  has  been  broken  down,  and  the  Children  of  the  Son  have 
oome  forth  to  Tiew  the  splendor  of  her  achievements. 

Bat,  flattering  as  has  been  the  post,  satisfactory  as  is  the  present,  it 
18  bat  a  foretaste  of  the  fntore.  It  is  a  trite  saying,  that  we  live  in 
an  age  of  great  events.  Nothing  can  be  more  true.  Brit  the  greatest 
of  all  events  of  the  present  age  is  at  hand.  It  needs  not  the  gift  of 
prophecy  to  predict,  that  the  course  of  the  world's  trade  is  destined 
soon  to  be  changed.  But  a  few  years  can  elapse  before  the  commerce 
of  Asia  and  the  Ishinds  of  the  Pacific,  instead  of  pursuing  the  ocean 
track,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  even 
taking  the  shorter  route  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  will  enter  the  Golden  Gate  of  California,  and  deposit  its 
riches  in  the  lap  of  our  own  city.  Hence,  on  bars  of  iron,  and  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  it  will  ascend  the  mountains  and  traverse  the  desert ; 
and,  having  again  reached  the  confines  of  civilization,  will  be  distrib> 
ated,  through  a  thousand  channels,  to  every  portion  of  the  Union  and 
of  Europe.  New  York  will  then  become  what  London  now  is,  the 
great  central  point  of  exchange,  the  heart  of  trade,  the  force  of 
whose  contraction  and  expansion  will  be  felt  throughout  every  artery 
of  the  commercial  world;  and  San  Francisco  wul  then  stand  the 
second  city  of  America.  Is  this  visionary?  Twenty  years  will 
determine. 

The  world  is  interested  in  our  success ;  for  a  fresh  field  is  opened  to 
its  commerce,  and  a  new  avenue  to  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the 
human  race.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  realize  the  hopes  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  expectations  of  the  world.  Let  us  not  only  be  united 
amongst  ourselves,  for  our  own  local  welfiire,  but  let  us  strive  to 
cement  the  common  bonds  of  brotherhood  of  the  whole  Union.  In 
our  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  let  us  know  no  South,  no 
North,  no  East,  no  West.  Wherever  American  liberty  flourishes,  let 
that  be  our  common  country !  Wherever  the  American  banner  waves, 
let  that  be  our  home! 


».   THS  STANDARD  OV  THB  OONSTITUTION,  F«ft.  1852.  —  FTefttf er. 

If  ckssical  history  has  been  found  to  be,  is  now,  and  shall  continue 
to  be,  the  concomitant  of  free  institutions,  and  of  popular  eloquence, 
what  a  field  is  opening  to  us  for  another  Herodotus,  another  Thucyd- 
ides  (only  may  his  theme  not  be  a  Peloponnesian  war),  and  another 
Livy !  And,  let  me  say.  Gentlemen,  that  if  we,  and  our  posterity, 
shall  be  true  to  the  Christian  religion,  —  if  we  and  they  shall  live 
always  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  shall  respect  His  commandments,  —  if 
we  and  they  shall  maintain  just  moral  sentiments,  and  such  conscieu- 
ttous  convictions  of  duty  as  shall  control  the  heart  and  life,  —  we 
may  have  the  highest  hopes  of  the  future  fortunes  of  our  country. 
And,  if  wo  maintain  those  institutions  of  government,  and  that  politi- 
ool  Union,  —  exceeding  all  praise  as  much  as  it  exceeds  all  former 
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cum  pics  of  politk^l  asaocmtlmis,  —  wo  may  ^  sure  of  on&  Mi^, 
ihtki  wbile  our  vouiUry  fiimisHas  iimtemb  for  u  iJioufl&nd  maiieisol 
*Hl'  biiitorio  sirt»  U  will  iifftini  no  tope  fi>f  a  Gihboa.  It  will  laweift 
l>t*L4itiL^  anil  FiilL  It  will  gc»  on,  prospering  fto  j  to  pm»p^.  HuL,  if 
mi  an  I  our  po^tenty  reject  rclipoo^  WytlructtoEi  and  luttluintjf,  vkkin 
tK?  rii1(2«  of  L't4jruiil  JoAliL'O,  tri^e  with  the  itijimctioiis  of  mordiiji  lij 
peckl«)a»tly  di^troy  the  pAtdoa)  Conj^titutitin  whiph  Mdfl 
no  mm,  ota  tell  how  ioddenly  m  <Mt«atioph<^  suij  overwhaliii  i 
aball  btirjftll  oar  ^ory  m  profbuni  oWanly.  If  thai  mUM 
shall  hft])p«tnf  U:t  it  hii?«  tio  Hmttiry !  LtrT  the  hofiibb  Qurmtife  aeiir 
be  writtcjn  j  let  its  fu,ie  be  Jik©  that  of  the  lost  booka  of  Ltvj,  wiaik 
nil  huumu  ayo  slid]  evot  read,  or  tho  rnisKiDg  Pieiatl,  of  whtcb  do  wi 
i!tm  i^vidt  know  lutir^  than  that  it  is  loHt,  and  lost  farBV^r. 

Btit,  (jksutl^vm^iii,  I  will  not  tak<;  my  Ibayq  of  you  in  a  toon  of  ^ 
apofideticy.  Wo  inay  triwt  that  HiSttv*iu  will  not  foii^ke  as  na  \m^m 
w&  do  not  fijrsnk(i  ourstlvia.  Are  we  of  ihL^  generation  so  deMiet  — 
luro  wif  BO  littlo  of  the  blood  of  our  Re?otutiaiiary  fktbena  &mimq 
IhniugH  our  v^itis  —  that  we  caihwt  praserve  what  our  anoesiiit 
mshlov^l  I  The  world  will  or/  out  "  S^aii;^**  ufba  119,  if  w^e  Atm 
ourHL'lvea  unwyrtby  to  lia  the  ^^Sf^'mknts  of' iho^  great  and  tHnf- 
■  irmiA  tncn  who  toui^ht  for  thoir  liberty ,  and  secured  It  to  their  pe- 
terity  by  the  Gonstitution. 

The  Constitution  has  enemies,  secret  and  professed ;  bat  they  oanoot 
disguise  the  fact  that  it  secures  us  many  benefits.  These  enemies  are 
unlike  in  character,  but  they  all  have  some  &ult  to  find.  Some  of 
them  are  enthusiasts,  hot-headed,  self-sufficient  and  headstrong.  Thej 
fancy  that  they  can  make  out  for  themselves  a  better  path  than  thii 
laid  down  for  them.  Phaeton,  the  son  of  Apollo,  thought  he  could 
find  a  better  course  across  the  Heaven^  lor  the  sun. 

**  Thus  Phaeton  onoe,  amidst  tlu6ethereal  plains. 
Leaped  on  his  father's  oar,  amT seised  the  reins; 
Far  from  his  ooorse  impelled  the  glowing  Bun, 
Till  Nature's  laws  to  wild  disorder  nm." 

Other  enemies  there  are,  more  oool,  and  with  more  calculatioD. 
These  have  a  deeper  and  more  traitorous  purpose.  They  have  spd^eo 
of  forcible  resistance  to  the  provisions  of  the  Coostitution ;  they  now 
speak  of  Secession !  Let  me  say,  Gentlemen,  secession  from  us  is 
accession  elsewhere.  He  who  renounces  the  protection  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  shelters  himself  under  the  shadow  of  another  flag,  yoa 
may  rest  assured  of  that.  Now,  to  counteract  the  efibrts  of  these 
malecontents,  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  must  rally.  ALL  its 
friends,  of  whatever  section,  whatever  their  sectional  opinions  may  be, 
must  unite  for  its  preservation.  To  that  standard  we  must  adhere, 
and  uphold  it  through  evil  report  and  good  report.  We  will  sustain 
it,  and  meet  death  itself,  if  it  come ;  we  will  ever  enoounter  and  defeat 
error,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  light  or  in  darkness  —  thick  darkness,-^ 
if  it  come,  till 

'*  Danger's  troubled  n^ht  is  o'er. 
And  the  star  of  Peaoe  rotum.*' 
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NARRATIVE   AND   LYRICAL. 


1.  THE  CBUCifiXION.  —  JZeo.  a«wrg9  Crolg. 

OiTT  of  God !  Jerusalem, 
Why  rashes  out  thy  living  stream  ? 
The  turbaned  priest,  the  hoary  seer, 
The  Boman  in  his  pride,  are  there ! 
And  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  still 
Cluster  round  Calvary's  wild  hill. 

Still  onward  rolls  the  living  tide ; 

There  rush  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride* «» 

Prince,  beggar,  soldier,  Pharisee,  — 

The  old,  the  young,  the  bond,  the  firee ; 

The  nation's  fiirious  multitude, 

^  maddening  with  the  cry  of  Uood. 

T  is  glorious  mom ;  from  height  to  heij^t 
Shoot  the  keen  arrows  of  the  Hght; 
And  glorious,  in  their  central  shower. 
Palace  of  holiness  and  power. 
The  temple  on  Moriah's  brow 
Looks  a  new-risen  sun  below. 

But  woe  to  hill,  and  woe  to  vale  ! 
Against  them  shall  come  ferth  a  wail ; 
And  woe  to  bridegroom  and  to  bride ! 
For  death  shall  on  the  whirlwind  ride ; 
And  woe  to  thee,  resplendent  shrine,  — 
The  sword  is  out  for  thee  and  thine ! 

Hide,  hide  thee  in  the  Heavens,  thou  8aii« 
Before  the  deed  of  blood  is  done ! 
Upon  that  temple's  haughty  steep 
Jerusalem's  last  angels  weep ; 
They  see  destruction's  funeral  pall 
Blackening  o'er  Sion's  sacred  wall. 

Still  pours  aloqg  the  multitude,  — 
Still  rends  the  Heavens  the  shout  of  blood  | 
But,  in  the  murderer's  furious  van. 
Who  totters  on ?    A  weary  man; 
26 


A  ctQBB  nptrn  his  sbotilder  bounds  — 
.019  biow^  hk  &uuGf  one  gusfaing  wound* 

And  now  he  iT&uh  on  QilTary  — 
What  slave  ttpoo  that  hill  must  die  I 
Wtmt  hand^  wlmt  heart,  m  guilt  imbrued, 
Must  be  the  mountain  vidture*s  food  ? 
There  stand  two  victinut  ^unt  and  bare» 
Two  culprits,  e   ' '         *f  des^pdr. 

Yet  who  the  thira  f  ^  he  jell  of  shame 

la  freni  the  r        ch^s  name. 

Uantk  4.  i  ;na*hing,  yegtures  torn, 

The  Gti  je  kugh  of  goorn. 

All  tho  '  can  sting, 

Are  5u  thom-cTOwned  Sdng  I 

Yet,  cmi  uiT'     d,  tanuted,  spumed, 

No  wnitl  die        ith  reftamisd ; 

No  veoge.<^i^  ..^ashe.      im  the  eye ; 
The  Sufferer  ciilmly  wuita  to  die ; 
The  soeptre-reed,  the  thornj  crown, 
Wake  on  that  pallid  brow  no  frown. 

At  last  the  word  of  death  is  given, 
The  form  is  bound,  the  nails  are  driveo : 
Now  triumph,  Scribe  and  Pharisee ! 
Now,  Eoman,  bend  the  mocking  knee ! 
The  cross  is  reared.    The  deed  is  done. 
There  stands  Messiah's  earthly  throne ! 

This  was  the  earth's  consummate  hour ; 
For  this  hath  blazed  the  prophet's  power ; 
For  this  hath  swept  the  conqueror's  sword  ; 
Hath  ravaged,  raised,  cast  down,  restored; 
Persepolis,  Eome,  Babylon, 
For  this  ye  sank,  for  tins  ye  shone ! 

Yet  things  to  which  earth's  brightest  beam 
Were  darkness  —  earth  itself  a  dream, 
Foreheads  on  which  shall  crowns  be  laid 
Sublime,  when  sun  and  star  shall  £ide : 
Worlds  upon  worlds,  eternal  things. 
Hung  on  thy  anguish,  Kmg  of  Bangs ! 

Still  from  his  lip  no  curse  has  come, 
His  lofly  eye  has  looked  no  doom ! 
No  earthquake  burst,  no  angel  brand, 
Crushes  the  black,  blaspheming  band  : 
What  say  those  lips,  by  anguish  riven  ? 
**  God,  be  my  murderers  foi^ven !  " 
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%    THE  SEVSNTH  PLAGUE  OF  EGYPT.  —Rev,  George  Croljf, 

T  WAS  morn,  —  the  risiDg  splendor  rolled 

On  marble  towers  and  roofs  of  gold : 

Hall,  court  and  gallery,  below, 

Were  crowded  with  a  living  flow ; 

Egyptian,  Arab,  Nubian  there. 

The  bearers  of  the  bow  and  spear ; 

The  hoary  priest,  the  Chaldee  sage, 

The  slave,  the  gemmed  and  glittering  page,  -— 

Helm,  turban  and  tiara,  shone, 

A  dazzling  ring,  round  Pharaoh's  Throne. 

There  came  a  man,  —  the  human  tide 
Shrank  backward  from  his  stately  stride : 
His  cheek  with  storm  and  time  was  tanned ; 
A  shepherd's  staff  was  in  Ids  hand. 
A  shudder  of  instinctive  fear 
Told  the  dark  King  what  step  was  near; 
On  through  the  host  the  strai^r  came, 
It  parted  round  his  fbrm  like  flune. 

He  stooped  not  at'the  fix)tstool  stone. 

He  clasped  not  sandal,  kissed  not  Tluxuie ; 

Erect  he  stood  amid  the  ring, 

His  only  words,  —  "Be  ju^  Okinff ! " 

On  Pharaoh's  cheek  the  blood  flushra  high, 

A  fire  was  in  his  sullen  eye ; 

Yet  on  the  Chief  of  Israel 

No  arrow  of  his  thousands  fell : 

All  mute  and  moveless  as  the  grave, 

Stood  chilled  the  satrap  and  the  slave. 

'*  Thou 'rt  come,"  at  length  the  Monarch  spoke; 

Haughty  and  hi^  the  words  outbroke : 

"  Is  Isiael  weary  of  its  lair. 

The  forehead  peeled,  the  shoulder  bare  ? 

Take  back  the  answer  to  your  band ; 

Go,  reap  the  wind ;  go,  plough  the  sand; 

Go,  vilest  of  the  livins  vile. 

To  build  the  never-endinff  pile. 

Till,  darkest  of  the  namdess  dead, 

The  vulture  on  their  flesh  is  fed ! 

What  better  asks  the  howling  slave 

Than  the  base  life  our  bounty  gave  ?  " 

Shouted  in  pride  the  turbaned  peers, 
Updashed  to  Heaven  the  golden  spears. 
'*  King !  thou  and  thine  are  doomed !  —  Behold !  ** 
The  prophet  spoke,  —  the  thunder  rolled ! 


Along  the  pathwa J  of  tt)#  sun 
Sailed  v2ipory  lUQuntmns,  wild  and  dim^ 
**  Yet  tbere  h  time,**  the  prophet  aaid^  — 
He  raised  his  staff,  —  the  storm  was  stayed : 
*'  King  ]  be  the  word  of  freedom  ^A^eti ; 
AVhat  art  thou,  m&n,  to  war  with  Oeaven  f  ** 

There  eame  no  word,  —  The  tliuoder  broke* 

Like  a  huge  city^s  find  ^moke, 

Thick,  lurid,  BtiflingT  mLsed  with  Sftme, 

Through  court  and  ball  the  TApom  i 

Loose  as  the  stubble  in  the  field, 

Wide  flow  the  mou  of  spear  and  shield; 

Scattered  like  foam  along  the  wave» 

Flew  the  proud  pageant,  prince  and  ak^ie; 

Or,  in  the  chdina  of  terror  bound, 

Lay,  corpse-like,  on  the  sniouldenng  grmuMi 

"  Speak,  King !  —  the  wra^  is  but  begun,  — 

Still  dumb  ?  —  Thenj  HeaTen,  thy  will  be  done 

Echoed  from  earth  a  hollow  roar, 

Like  ocean  on  the  midnight  shore ; 

A  sheet  of  lightning  o*er  them  wheeled, 

The  solid  ground  beneath  them  reeled ; 

Li  dust  sajak  roof  and  battlement ; 

Like  webs  the  giant  walls  were  rent ; 

Bed,  broad,  beK>re  his  startled  gaze, 

The  Monarch  saw  his  Egypt  blaze. 

Still  swelled  the  plague,  —  the  flame  grew  pale 

Burst  from  the  clouds  the  charge  of  hail ; 

With  arrowy  keenness,  iron  weight, 

Down  poured  the  ministers  of  fate ; 

Till  man  and  cattle,  cru^ed,  congealed. 

Covered  with  death  the  boundless  field. 

Still  swelled  the  plague,  —  uprose  the  blast, 
The  avenger,  fit  to  be  the  last ; 
On  ocean,  river,  forest,  vale. 
Thundered  at  once  the  mighty  gale. 
Before  the  whirlwind  flew  the  tree, 
Beneath  the  whirlwind  roared  the  sea ; 
A  thousand  ships  ^ere  on  the  wave,  — 
Where  are  they  ?  —  ask  that  foaming  grave ! 
Down  go  the  hope,  the  pride  of  years ; 
Down  go  the  myriad  mariners ; 
The  riches  of  fkrth*s  richest  zone, 
Grone !  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  gone ! 

And,  lo !  that  first  fierce  triumph  o*er, 
SweUs  Ooeaa  on  the  shrinking  shore; 
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Still  onward,  onward,  dark  and  wide, 
Engnlfe  the  land  the  furious  tide. 
Then  bowed  thy  spirit,  stubborn  King, 
Thou  serpent,  reft  of  £uig  and  sting; 
Humbled  before  the  prophet's  knee, 
He  groaned,  "  Be  injured  Israel  &ee ! " 

To  Heaven  the  sage  upraised  his  wand : 
Back  rolled  the  deluge  from  the  land ; 
Back  to  its  caverns  »ink  the  gale ; 
Fled  from  the  noon  the  vapors  pale ; 
Broad  burned  again  the  joyous  sun ;  — 
The  hour  of  wrath  and  death  was  done. 


S.    VHBSB  DATS  IN  TUB  LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS.  —  OH^ina/  mlaptatiom  ffm  irwmla 
tion  from  Detavigne. 

On  the  deck  stood  Columbus ;  the  ocean's  expanse, 

Untried  and  unlimited,  swept  by  his  glance. 

*'  Back  to  Spain ! "  cry  his  men ;  "  Put  the  vessel  about ! 

We  venture  no  further  through  danger  and  doubt"  — 

"  Three  days,  and  I  give  you  a  world  I "  he  replied ; 

"  Bear  up,  my  brave  comrades ;  —  three  days  shall  decide." 

He  sails,  —  but  no  token  of  land  is  in  sight ; 

He  sails,  —  but  the  day  shows  no  more  than  the  night ;  — 

On,  onward  he  sails,  while  in  vain  o'er  the  lee 

The  lead  is  plunged  down  through  a  ^ithomless  sea. 

The  pilot,  in  silence,  leans  mournfully  o'er 

The  rudder  which  creaks  mid  the  billowy  roar ; 

He  hears  the  hoarse  moan  of  the  spray-driving  blast, 

And  its  funeral  wail  through  the  shrouds  of  the  mast. 

The  stars  of  &r  Europe  have  sunk  from  the  skies. 

And  the  great  Southern  Cross  meets  his  terrified  eyes ; 

But,  at  length,  the  slow  dawn,  sofUy  streaking  the  night, 

Illumes  the  blue  vault  with  its  faint  crimson  fight. . 

"  Columbus !  't  is  day,  and  the  darkness  is  o'er."  — 

**  Day !  and  what  dost  thou  see  ?  "  —  "  Sky  and  ocean.  No  more ! " 

The  second  day 's  past,  and  Columbus  is  sleepmg, 

While  Mutiny  near  him  its  vigil  is  keeping : 

"Shall  he  perish?"  — "Ay!  death !"  is  the  barbarous  cry ; 

"  He  must  triumph  to-morrow,  or,  peijured,  must  die !  " 

UngrateRd  and  blind !  —  shall  the  world-linking  sea, 

He  traced  for  the  Future,  his  sepulchre  be  ? 

Shall  that  sea,  on  the  morrow,  with  pitiless  waves, 

Fling  his  corse  on  that  shore  which  his  patient  eye  cravee  * 

The  corse  of  an  humble  adventurer,  then ; 

One  day  later,  —  Columbus,  the  first  among  men ! 
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Bat,  hmh  1  he  ia  dreaming !  ^  A  veil  on  tbe  dsl]^ 

At  the  iliBtant  horiKOiir  ifl  ported  in  twniiif 

And  tM)w,  on  hb  dreaming  eye»  —  raf4urouB  sight  I  — 

Froflh  bursts  the  New  World  &0111  the  diu'kQas&  gf  nig^t 

0,  mioti  of  glory  1  liov  daxiluig  it  eeeme ! 

How  gliatens  the  Terdure!  how  ipexlde  the  einminsl 

How  blue  the  far  mouotains !  how  glad  the  green  ifilei! 

And  tho  oarth  and  the  ocean,  bow  dimpled  with  soiil^! 

**  Joy  I  JO  J !  '^  crie*  Uolonihus*  **  this  region  \&  mme ! '''  — 

Ah !  not  e*en  ite  name,  woadrous  dreamerj  is  thme ! 

Butf  lo  1  his  dreAm  ch&ngeeE ;  —  a  vbaegi  hss  bright 

Coioea  to  durkea  atid  bauiah  that  Boeiae  of  ddigbt 

The  gold-9oekiug  Spaniardsj  a  mcn^tlefe  band, 

Ajstul  the  meek  OAti?^,  and  raToge  the  l^ud. 

He  fioes  the  fair  ptibce,  the  temple  on  fire, 

And  the  peaeelul  Caxique  ^mid  their  mhm  expire  ; 

He  sees,  tcx>,  — -  0,  suddest  I  O,  moamfdleet  sight  [  — 

The  cracifiK  gleani  in  the  thick  of  the  fi«ht. 

More  terrible  fnr  tlr^ni  the  nif^reiless  !*teel  . 

Is  the  up-liflt<^d  crt>s.^  in  the  red  hjiiid  of  Zeal  1 

Ag*iin  the  dreuirj  chtingtis,     Columbus  looks  fijrth, 
And  a  bright  eonsti^llation  beholds  in  the  North. 
T  IB  the  herald  of  empire  I     A  People  appear, 
Impatient  of  wrong,  and  unoonacioua  of  fear  I 
They  level  the  for*st,  —  they  ninsaek  the  seas,  — 
Eaoh  zone  finds  their  canvas  unfurled  to  the  bre^e. 
"  Hold  !  "  Tyranny  cries ;  but  their  reflolnte  breatJi 
Sends  back  the  reply,  '*  Indepeudenoe  or  death  !  " 
The  ploughshare  they  turn  to  a  weapon  of  might, 
And,  defying  all  odds,  they  go  forth  to  the  fight. 

They  have  conquered !     The  People,  with  grateful  aodaim. 

Look  to  Washington's  guidance,  from  Washington's  fiune ;  — 

Behold  Cincinnatus  and  Cato  combined 

In  his  patriot  heart  and  republican  mind. 

0,  type  of  true  manhood !     What  sceptre  or  crown 

But  fkdes  in  the  light  of  thy  simple  renown  ? 

And  lo !  by  the  side  of  the  Hero,  a  Sage, 

In  Freedom's  behalf,  sets  his  mark  on  the  age ; 

Whom  Science  adoringly  hails,  while  he  wrings 

The  lightning  from  Heaven,  the  sceptre  from  kings! 

At  length,  o'er  Columbus  slow  consciousness  breaks,  — 

"  Land !  land ! "  cry  the  sailors ;  "  land !  land ! "  —  he  awskis,  - 

He  runs,  —  yes  I  behold  it !  —  it  blesseth  his  ^ht,  — 

The  land !     O,  dear  spectacle  !  transport !  delight ! 

O,  generous  sobs,  which  he  cannot  restrain ! 

What  will  Ferdinand  say  ?  and  the  Future?  and  Spain ? 
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He  Witt  la  J  tluB  &ir  land  at  the  foot  of  Uie  Thione,  — 
Bib  King  will  repay  all  the  ills  he  has  known,  — 
In  exchange  for  a  world  what  are  honors  and  gains  ? 
Or  a  crown  ?    But  how  if  he  rewarded  ?  — with  chains ! 


4.    DESIBUOnON  OF  THB  PHILI8TIN1S.  —  ITtttofi. 

U  hM  been  laid  of  the  fbUowing  peasage,  that**  the  poet  eeemi  to  esrart  no  lea  Ibioe  of  gentaii 
deecrlbtof,  than  Semaon  does  itrength  of  body  in  executing.*' 

Occasions  drew  me  early  to  the  city ; 

And,  as  the  gates  I  entered  with  sunrise, 

The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaimed 

Through  each  high  street ;  little  I  had  despatched, 

When  all  abroad  was  rumored  that  this  day 

Samson  should  be  brought  forth,  to  show  the  People 

Proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  eames  * 

I  sorrowed  at  his  captive  state,  but  minded 

Not  to  be  absent  at  that  spectacle. 

The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre 

Half  round,  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high, 

With  seats  where  all  the  lords,  and  each  degree 

Of  sort,  might  sit,  in  order  to  behold ; 

The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng 

On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand ; 

I  among  these  aloof  obscurely  stood. 

The  feast  and  noon  grew  high,  and  sacrifice 

Had  filled  their  hearts  with  mirth,  hish  cheer,  and  wine, 

When  to  their  sports  they  turned.     Immediately 

Was  Samson  as  a  public  servant  brought, 

In  their  state  livery  clad ;  before  him  pipes. 

And  timbrels,—  on  each  side  went  arm^  guards. 

Both  horse  and  foot,  —  before  him  and  behind, 

Archers,  and  slingers,  cataphracts  *  and  spears. 

At  sieht  of  him,  the  People  with  a  shout 

Rifted  the  air,  clamoring  their  god  with  praise. 

Who  had  made  their  dr^idful  enemy  their  thnJL 

He,  patient,  but  undaunted,  where  they  led  him. 

Game  to  the  place ;  and  what  was  set  before  hiin. 

Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  essayed, 

To  heave,  pull,  draw  or  break,  ne  still  performed 

All  with  incredible,  stupendous  force; 

None  daring  to  appear  antagonist 

At  length,  for  intermismon  sake,  they  led  him 

Between  the  pillars ;  he  his  guide  requested 

(For  so  from  such  as  nearer  stood  we  heard), 

As  over-tired,  to  let  him  lean  a  while 

With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillan 

*  That  Is,  mea  and  hones  in  mBor. 


TBI  BTAKBABfi  STKkEMSL 

Tb«t  to  t^  hsditii  toot  gave  nmii  ivLppari* 

He,  tmaugpviMiBt  1^  l^mi ;  vvhioh  wliea  Soaioi 

Fdt  in  hiji  ftonSi  with  bead  a  while  iiicUiied, 

Aoid  ^ym  fast  fixed  he  stood,  »»  ooo  wbo  ptayodt 

Or  some  gn^at  luat  tor  in  bis  mind  ravolt'ed ; 

At  k£t,  witb  bead  eroct,  thua  cried  doad :  — 

*'  Hitherto,  Lords,  what  jour  oommaiKb  impoeed 

I  h&vo  pefformed,  u  i«uoii  w^,  obejiiig, 

Not  without  wondef  or  delight  beheld  j 

Now  of  tujr  own  accord  Euch  other  trial 

I  meaii  to  show  jou  of  im j  &tteugth,  yet  grmter, 

Ae  with  «.iuaze  ahaU  strike  oil  who  bdiold/' 

This  uttjertjd,  atmining  all  lib  uervea,  be  bowed : 

Aa  with  the  fbree  of  winds  imd  waters  pent, 

When  tnountatos  tre[Dbk\  thoi^  two  mssej  [^llitis 

With  horrible  coBvdtjiion  to  and  fro 

He  tugged,  he  ebook,  till  down  they  came,  imd  drew 

The  whole  roof  ailer  thenip  with  burst  of  thuudfir 

Upon  the  headH  of  all  who  ^t  beneath. 

Lords,  kdioft,  c**i>tii.inSt  counatdlors,  or  priests, 

Their  choice  nobility  au^l  flower,  not  only 

Of  this,  bat  eaeh  rhilistian  city  round. 

Met  from  all  parts  to  solenmiaii  thia  feast. 

Sanjson,  with  these  iuunixed^  inevitably 

Pulled  down  the  same  destruction  on  hlmaelf ; 

The  vulgar  only  'scaped,  who  stood  without. 


6.    SATAN'S  ENCOUNTER  WITH  DEATH.— JITillMi. 

Black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seemed  his  held 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand ;  and  fix)m  his  seat 

The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  &st, 

With  horrid  strides ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired, 

Admired,  not  feared ;  God  and  His  Son  except^ 

Created  thing  naught  valued  he,  nor  shunned. 

And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  b^an :  — 

'*  Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape ! 
That  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  fiint  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?    Through  them  I  mean  to  pasi^ 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  asked  of  thee : 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly ;  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hellbom !  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  Heaven!" 

To  whom  the  goblin,  full  of  wrath,  replied :  — 
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"  Art  thoa  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he, 

Who  first  broke  peace  in  Heaven,  and  fidUi,  till  then 

Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 

Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  sons 

Conjured  against  the  Hiehest ;  for  which  both  thou 

And  ihej,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemned 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ? 

And  redcon'st  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of  Heaven, 

Hell«doomed !  and  breathest  defiance  here  and  soom, 

Where  I  reign  kmg,  and,  to  enrage  thee  more 

Thy  king  and  lord !     Back  to  thy  punishment, 

False  illative !  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings ; 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 

Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 

Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt  before." 

So  spake  the  grisly  terror ;  and  in  shape. 
So  speaking,  and  so  threatening,  grew  ten-fi>ld 
More  dreadful  and  deform :  on  the  other  side,  « 

Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  Qtood  • 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burned. 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  the  Arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.    Each  at  the  head 
Levelled  his  deadly  aim ;  their  &tal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend ;  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds. 
With  Heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian ;  then  stand  firont  to  front 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  tiietr  dark  encounter  in  mid  lur : 
So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  firown ;  so  matched  they  stood ; 
For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  Foe :  and  now  great  deeds 
^lad  been  achieved,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung/  ^ 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sa# 


Fast  by  hell-pte,  and  kept  the  fatal  kev. 
Risen,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rushed  pel 


itween. 


6.    BSI£HAZZAK*8  JEAST.-^T.  9Hugh§$.    Ad^tation. 

Jot  holds  her  court  in  great  Belshazzar's  hall, 
Where  his  proud  lords  attendiheir  monarch's  calL 
The  rarest  dainties  of  the  teeming  East 
Provoke  the  revel  and  adorn  the  feast. 
And  now  the  monarch  rises.  —  "  Pour,"  he  ones 
'*  To  the  great  gods,  the  Assyrian  deities ! 
Pour  fi}r£  libations  of  the  rosy  wine 
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^  NebOf  Bel,  aad  all  the  pofwers  diTuie ! 
Those  golden  vcsiielA  crowii»  which  erewbile  stood 
Fae^t  by  the  omele  of  Jutkk'g  (ioo. 
Till  thit  aeouro^d  race  —  " 

Bat  wlij,  0  king  1 
\Vhy  dost  thou  Ftart,  with  livid  cheek  I — why  fl]Q| 
The  untasted  goblet  fpoin  thy  treinbliog  hand  f 
Why  ahiike  thy  jotuta,  thy  feet  forget  to  simd ! 
Why  roeiufl  thinG  eye,  wHch  seems  in  wild  i 
To  shun  some  object,  yet  Teturnss  to  g&zeT- — 
Then  ihrinka  again  apfcilled»  as  if  the  tomb 
Had  sent  a  spirit  from  itn  tnriic^t  gloom  ? 

AwM  the  horror,  when  Belshazzar  raked 

Hia  arm,  and  pointed  wliere  the  yision  biased ! 

For  see  !  enrobed  in  flame,  ft  mystic  ihade, 

As  of  a  hniid,  a  red  right>>hatid,  displayed ! 

And,  slowly  moYiDg  o'or  the  wall,  appe^ 

Letters  of  fate,  and  charaelera  of  fear* 

In  doiithlikc  silence  giouf^Klj  I  lie  revellera  all 

Fix  their  glazed  eyeballs  on  the  illnmiDed  walL 

See!  now  the  vision  brightens,  —  now  'tis  gone, 

Like  meteor  flash,  like  Heaven's  own  lightning  flown! 

But,  though  the  hand  hath  vanished,  what  it  writ 

Is  uneffacSd.     Who  will  interpret  it  ? 

In  vain  the  sages  try  their  utmost  skill ; 

The  mystic  letters  are  unconstrued  still. 

*'  Quick,  bring  the  Prophet !  —  let  his  tongue  prodaim 
The  mystery  of  that  visionary  flame." 
The  holy  Prophet  came,  and  stood  upright. 
With  brow  serene,  before  Belshazzar's  sight. 
The  monarch  pointed  trembling  to  the  wall : 
"  Behold  the  portents  that  our  heart  appall ! 
Interpret  them,  0  Prophet !  thou  shalt  know 
What  gifts  Assyria's  monarch  can  bestow." 

Unutterably  awful  was  the  eye 
Which  met  the  monarch's ;  and  the  stem  replj 
Fell  heavy  on  his  soul :  "  Thy  gifta  withhold, 
Nor  tempt  the  Spirit  of  the  Law,  with  gold. 
Belshazzar,  hear  what  these  dread  words  reyeal ! 
That  lot  on  which  the  Eternal  sets  his  seal. 
Thy  kingdom  numbered,  and  thy  glory  flown. 
The  Mede  and  Persian  revel  on  thy  throne. 
Weighed  in  the  balance,  thou  hast  kicked  the  ] 
See  to  yon  Western  sun  the  lances  gleam. 
Which,  ere  his  Orient  rays  adorn  the  sky. 
Thy  blood  shall  sully  with  a  crimson  dye." 
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In  the  dire  cftrnage  of  that  night's  dread  hour, 
Crashed  mid  the  roins  of  his  oromUing  power, 
BelshazaEar  fell  beneath  an  unknown  blow  — 
Bjb  kingdom  wasted^  and  its  pride  hdd  low ! 
^ w 

7.    BBRNABDO  DEL  OARPIO.  —Mr».  HemanM 

The  celebrated  Spanish  champion,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  having  made  many  Ineffectoal  eflbrta 
lo  procure  the  release  of  hia  ftither,  the  Count  Saldana,  who  had  been  imprisoned,  by  King 
Alphonao  of  Asturias,  almost  from  the  time  of  Bernardo's  birth,  at  last  took  np  arms,  in  despair. 
The  war  which  h?  maintained  proved  so  destrocUve,  that  the  men  of  the  land  gathered  round 
the  king,  and  united  in  demanding  Saldana's  liberty.  Alphonso  accordingly  offered  Bernardo 
Immediate  possession  of  his  fiither's  person,  in  exchange  for  his  castle  of  Carpio.  Bernardo, 
without  hesitation,  gave  up  his  strong-4iold  with  all  his  captives ;  and,  being  assured  that  his 
tether  was  then  on  his  way  from  prison,  rode  forth  with  the  king  to  meet  him.  **  And  when 
he  saw  his  fS&ther  approaching,  he  exclahned,**  says  the  ancient  chronicle,  **  *  0,  God  !  b  the 
Count  of  Baldana  indeed  coming  i '  *  Look  where  he  is,'  replied  the  cruel  king,  *■  and  now  go 
and  preet  him,  whom  yon  have  so  long  desired  to  see.' "  The  remainder  of  the  story  will  be 
found  related  in  the  ballad.  The  chronicles  and  romances  leave  us  nearly  in  the  dark  as  to  Ber- 
nazdo's  history  after  this  event. 

The  warrior  bowed  his  crested  head,  and  tamed  his  heart  of  fire, 
And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  fi-ee  his  long-imprisoned  sire ; 
"  I  bring  thee  here  mj  fortress-keys,  I  bring  my  captive  train, 
I  pledge  thee  faith,  my  liege,  my  lord !  —  0 !    break  my  father's 
chain!" 

"  Rise,  rise !  even  now  thy  father  comes,  a  ransomed  man,  this  day ! 
Mount  thy  good  horse ;  and  thou  and  I  will  meet  him  on  his  way." 
Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  on  his  steed, 
And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  charger's  fbamy  speed. 

And  h  I  from  far,  as  on  they  pressed,  there  came  a  glittering  band, 
With  one  that  'midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader  in  the  land  : 
"  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste !  fbr  there,  in  very  truth,  is  he, 
The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart  hath  yearned  so  long  to  see." 

His  dark  eye  flashed,  his  proud  breast  heaved,  his  cheek's  hue  came 

and  went; 
He  reached  that  gray-haired  chieftain's  side,  and  there,  dismounting, 

bent; 
A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent,  his  Other's  hand  he  took  — 
What  was  there  in  its  touch  that  all  his  fiery  spirit  shook  ? 

That  hand  was  cold,  —  a  frozen  thing,  —  it  dropped  from  his  like  lead  ! 
He  looked  up  to  the  &oe  above,  —  &e  face  was  of  the  dead ! 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow,  —  the  brow  was  fixed  and  white : 
He  met,  at  last,  his  father's  eyes,  —  but  in  them  was  no  sight ! 

Up  fincnn  the  ground  he  sprang  and  gazed ;  —  but  who  could  paint  that 

gaze? 
They  hushed  their  very  hearts,  that  saw  its  horror  and  amaze :  — 
They  might  have  chained  him,  as  before  that  stony  form  he  stood ; 
For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm,  and  from  his  lip  the  blood. 

**  Father !  "  at  length  he  murmured  low,  and  wept  like  childhood  then : 
Talk  not  of  grief  ^  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of  warlike  men  < 
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He  tliouglit  on  all  HIi  gbrious  hopes,  and  all  his  jouztg  rrniown,  ^ 
He  flmig  iufi  fkli^bion  from  his  ddo,  aod  m  Uie  du£^  eat  dawn. 

Theo  covering  with  hia  steel -glared  kwicU  bis  darldj  moumfal  kw, 
**  No  more,  there  1$  no  more/'  he  said,  **  to  lift  the  Fwofd  for,  dcfv  ^ 
ftfy  king  is  fklsje,  — *mf  hope  betmjed !     Mj  futher  —  0  !  tJ^  mct^ 
The  glorjt  and  tlie  lovdineas,  ana  passed  awaj  from  earth ! 

**  I  thought  to  Btaud  where  banneis  waved,  my  eire,  bomde  tiifie,  yd  I 
I  would  that  there  our  kindred  blood  oti  Spain's  fre>e  sdU  had  mei ! 
Thou  wouJdst  have  knowo  my  spirit,  then  ;  —  for  thee  my  fieJdi  wat 

woa ; 
And  thoQ  hast  perished  m  thy  ohmns,  as  thou^  thou  hadst  tie  mh!* 

Then,  starting  &om  the  ground  onee  more,  he  aebed  the  tnomndiV 

rein, 
Atiiulst  the  pale  and  wildered  looks  oFal]  the  courtier  tr^tn ; 
And,  with  a  fierce,  overmastering  gra^p,  the  rearing  war^hoTBe  led, 
And  sternly  set  them  fee  to  laoe,  —  the  king  before  the  dead :  — 

"  Oame  1  not  forth,  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's  hand  to  Idas! 

■ —  B<!  nrill,  and  trjtKy  tliou  on,  fjdae  king  !  aud  tell  me  what  is  this? 
The  voice  J  the  glant^o,  the  heart  I  Bonght,  —  give  ai^wer,  where  a« 

they  ? 
—  If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life  through  tha  cold 

clay! 

"  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light ;  —  be  stQl !  keep  down  tiiine  ire !  — 
Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak,  —  this  earth  is  not  my  sire :  — 
Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom  my  blood  was  shed !  — 
Thou  canst  not  ?  —  and  a  king !  —  his  dust  be  mountiuDSon  thy  heBd ! " 

He  loosed  the  steed,  —  his  slack  hand  fell ;  —  upon  the  sileQt  &oe 
He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look,  thentumedfrom  that  sad  ]Jaoe: 
His  hope  was  crushed,  his  afler  fate  untold  in  martial  strain : — 
His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more,  amidst  the  hills  of  Spain. 


V  8.     CASABIANCA.— afr«.  jyewum*. 

Voang  Casablanca,  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old,  son  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Orient, reattioed 
at  his  post  (in  the  battle  of  the  Nile)  after  the  ship  had  taken  fire,  ml  all  the  gum  had  b«i 
a^Muidoned :  and  perished  in  the  explosion  of  the  Tess6l,  when  the  flamea  had  leftchfld  ths  po*- 

der. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  whence  all  but  he  had  fled ; 
The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck  shone  round  him  o'er  tiie  dead. 
Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood,  as  bom  to  rule  the  storm,  — 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood,  a  proud,  though  child-like  form. 

The  flames  rolled  on  —  he  would  not  go,  without  his  Father's  wwd; 
That  Father,  faint  in  death  below,  his  voice  no  longer  heard. 
He  called  aloud :  —  "  Say,  Father,  say,  if  yet  my  task  is  done  ?  " 
He  knew  not  that  the  chie^n  lay,  unoonsckras  of  his  son. 
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<  Speak,  Father !  *'  onoe  agun  he  cried,  "  if  I  may  jet  be  gane ! 
Ajid  "  —  but  the  booming  shots  replied,  and  &8t  ihe  flames  rolled  on. 
Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath,  and  in  his  waving  hair. 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death,  in  still,  jet  brave  despair. 

And  shouted  but  onoe  more  aloud,  *'  Mj  Father !  must  I  staj  ?  '* 
While  o*er  him  &st,  through  sail  and  shroud,  the  wreathing  fires  made 

waj. 
Thej  wrapped  the  ship  in  splendor  wild,  thej  caught  the  flag  on  high. 
And  streamed  above  Uie  gallant  child,  like  burners  in  the  skj. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound,  —  the  boj  —  0 !  where  was  be  ? 
Ask  of  the  winds,  that  far  around  with  fragments  strewed  the  sea. 
With  mast,  and  helm,  and  pennon  fair,  that  well  had  borne  their  part ! 
But  the  noblest  thing  which  perished  there  was  that  joung,  fldthful 
heart! 


9.    BOCKS  OP  MY  COTTSTRY.^Mrt,  Hemang, 

Rocks  of  m j  oountr j !  let  the  cloud  jour  crested  heights  arraj, 
And  rise  je,  like  a  fortress  proud,  above  the  surge  and  spraj ! 
Mj  spirit  greets  jou  as  je  stand,  breasting  the  billow's  foam : 
O !  thus  forever  guard  the  land,  the  severed  Land  of  Home ! 

I  have  left  rich  blue  skies  behind,  lighting  up  classic  shrines. 
And  music  in  the  southern  wind,  and  sunshme  on  the  vines. 
The  breathings  of  the  m  jrtle-flowers  have  floated  o'er  m  j  waj ; 
The  pilgrim's  voice,  at  vesper-hours,  hath  soothed  me  wi&  itslaj. 

The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Hills  of  Spain,  the  purple  Heavens  of  Bome, 
Yes,  all  are  glorious ;  —  jet  again  I  bless  thee.  Land  of  Home ! 
For  Uiine  the  Sabbath  peace,  mj  land !  and  thine  the  guarded  hearth ; 
And  thine  ike  dead,  Uie  noble  band,  that  make  thee  holj  earth. 

Their  voices  meet  me  in  th j  breeze,  thdr  steps  are  on  th j  plains ; 
Their  names  bj  old  majestic  trees  are  whispered  round  thj&nes. 
Tbear  blood  hath  mingled  with  the  tide  of  thine  exulting  sea ; 
0  !  be  it  still  a  joj,  a  pride,  to  live  and  die  for  thee ! 


10.    THE  TWO  HOMES. —ITrt.  FemaiM. 

Skebt  thou  mj  home  ?  —  't  is  where  jon  woods  are  waving, 
In  their  dark  richness,  to  the  summer  air ; 
Where  jon  blue  stream,  a  thousand  flower-banks  laving. 
Leads  down  the  hills,  a  vein  of  light,  —  't  is  there ! 

'Midst  those  green  wilds  how  manj  a  fount  lies  gleaming, 
Fringed  with  the  violet,  colored  with  the  skies ! 
Mj  bojhood's  haunt,  through  dajs  of  summer  dreaming, 
Under  joung  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies. 

M J  home !  the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  everj  wind  that  plajs  across  m j  track ; 
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From  its  white  walb  tlie  very  tendrils  wren  thing 
Be^n  with  soft  links  to  draw  the  wanderer  back:. 

ThsTQ  am  I  loved,  —  there  prayed  for,  —  there  my  mcto 
tjlitfl  by  the  h^rth  with  moekly  thoughtM  eye ; 
There  my  young  gbtcn  watch  to  gr^^t  their  brother  — 
Soon  their  glad  fbotstejia  down  the  ][iith  will  fly. 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  mti^ic  blending. 

All  the  home-voices  meet  at  day's  decline ; 

<.)tie  arc  those  i/ynfm^  as  from  one  heart  ascending : 

There  laughs  m^  home,  — sad  stranger  1  where  ia  thine  I  — 

AslC&i  thou  of  mine  ?  —  la  flalemn  peace  't  h  lyingi 

Far  o*er  the  dt^s^erts  and  the  touiba  away ; 

T  is  where  I,  too,  am  loved  with  lore  uadyingi 

And  fond  hearta  wait  my  step.  —  But  where  are  thejl 

Ask  where  the  earth's  departoti  have  their  dweUing : 

A^k  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air ! 

I  know  it  not^  yet  trust  the  whisper,  telling 

My  looely  hairt  that  love  unchanged  is  there. 

And  what  is  home  and  where,  but  with  the  loying? 
Happy  thou  art,  that  so  canst  gaze  on  thine ! 
My  spirit  feels  but,  in  its  weary  roving, 
That  with  the  dead,  where'er  they  be,  is  mine. 

Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brodier  ! 
Bear  in  fresh  gladness  to  the  household  scene ! 
For  me,  too,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother. 
I  will  believe  —  but  dark  seas  roll  between.  Jp 

11.  INVOCATION.  —  Mn.  Hemmu. 

Answer  me,  burning  stars  of  night !  where  is  the  spirit  gone, 
That  past  the  reach  of  human  sight  as  a  swift  breece  hath  flown  ?— 
And  the  stars  answered  me,  '•*  We  roll  in  light  and  power  on  hi^; 
But,  of  the  never-dying  soul,  ask  that  which  cannot  die." 

0  !  many-toned  and  chainless  wind !  thou  art  a  wanderer  free*^ 
Tell  me  if  thou  its  place  canst  find,  far  over  mount  and  sea  ?  — 
And  the  wind  murmured,  in  reply,  **  The  blue  deep  I  have  crofised, 
And  met  its  barks  and  billows  high,  but  not  what  Uiou  hast  lost" 

Ye  clouds  that  gorgeously  repose  around  the  setting  sun, 
Answer !  have  ye  a  home  for  those  whose  earthly  race  is  ran  ?  — 
The  bright  clouds  answered,  "  We  depart,  we  vanish  firom  ihe  sky; 
Ask  what  is  deathless  in  thy  heart  for  that  which  cannot  die." 

Speak,  then,  thou  voice  of  God  within,  thou  of  the  deep,  low  tone  I 
Answer  me,  through  life's  restless  din,  where  is  the  spirit  flown  ? — 
And  the  voice  answered,  "  Be  thou  still !     Enough  to  know  is  given, 
Clouds,  winds  and  stars,  their  part  fulfil, — thine  is  to  trust  in  Heaven.* 
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If 

O.  TO'JNO  Lochinvar  is  oome  out  of  the  West, — 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had  none,  ^ 
He  rode  all  unarmed  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  fidthful  in  bye,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
'Diere  never  was  tonight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 
But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  bve,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  £llen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  hall, 
*Mong  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all . 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  &ther,  his  hand  on  his  sword 
(For  the  poor  craven  brid^room  said  never  a  word), 
*'  0,  oome  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?  " 

"  I  long  wooed  your  daughter, — my  suit  you  denied ;  — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide ; 
And  now  am  I  comf ,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  &r, 
lliat  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  auaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,  — 
*'  Now  tread  we  a  measure ! "  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  &ce, 

lliat  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  &ther  did  frune. 

And  the  brid^room  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume ; 

And  the  bridemaidens  whispered,  " '  Twere  better,  by  far. 

To  have  matched  our  ftdr  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger  stood  near 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 

*'  She  is  won !  we  are  cone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  sca;ur ; 

They  'U  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young  Lochinvar 

There  was  mounting  *mong  OrsBmes  of  the  Netherby  clan ; 
Forsters,  Fcnwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode,  and  they  raa* 
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Tbere  was  racing  and  oluamng  on  Ckmiobie  Lee, 

But  Ui0  lost  briJa  of  NctJierby  ne  *er  did  titey  eee. 

So  during  ta  love,  and  bo  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  je  e^er  tioard  of  gniliuiL  like  joung  Loduu^ul 


HAOltlQK  TAKtSQ  LEAYIt  Of  DO^QIJIS.  —  J»r  WmtrMnm. 

Tub  tma  from  out  the  eastJo  drew ; 
But  M&rmtou  stopped  to  bid  iidieu :  — 

^*  Tlioii^  Kunething  I  might  *()laiii,'*  he  said, 
'*  Of  Qold  respect  to  fitranger  gueett 
Sent  hither  by  yowr  Riiig*8  behcii. 

While  in  'AiDtaUon's  toweral  Btajed, — 
Part  wo  in  fneiidflhip  from  y^ur  land. 
And,  noble  Ettrl,  receive  my  h&nd." 
But  Pooglim  rouod  him  drew  his  dodk. 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thoa  be  spoke :  — 
**  My  luanorB,  hstlh  frod  bowera,  sh&R  b^ 
Be  open,  at  my  Bovertjign^fl  will. 
To  mich  otic  whom  he  li^sts,  bowe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  King's  alone, 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone ;  — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own^ 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  gnusp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp !  '* 
Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fiie^ 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And  — "This  tome!"  he  said; 
"  An  't  were  not  for  thy  hoary  beiurd. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spareCA 

To  cleave  the  Douglas*  head ! 
And  first  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He  who  does  England's  message  here» 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate ! 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here. 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  Lord, 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword !), 

I  tell  thee,  thou  'rt  defied ! 
And  if  thou  saidst  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  Highland,  &r  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied ! " 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age ; 


NARRATITB  JKD  LYRICAL.  —  BCOTT.  417 

'Fierce  he  broke  forth :  —  "  And  darest  thoa,  tlien. 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  — 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  ? 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no !  ^y 

Up  drawbridge,»groonis !  —  what,  warder,  ho !  /^ 

Let  the  portcullis  Ml." 
Lord  Marmion  turned,  —  well  was  his  need,  -— 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed ; 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung,  y 

The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung : 
To  pass,  there  was  such  scanty  room,  ^^ 

The  bars,  descending,  riued  Yns  plume.  ^ 


The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise : 
JI0I  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
^^01 


long  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim  : 
' "  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band,  ^ 

halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 
shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 
^brshakes  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers ! 


X 
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14.    THB  DEATH  OF  MARMION.  —  5con. 

And  soon  strdght  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen,  drenched  with  gore. 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
Ilis  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand, 
His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand ; 
Draped  from  among  the  horses'  feet, 
Witn  dinted  shield  and  helmet  beat. 
The  fidoon-crest  and  plumage  gone,  — 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  ? 
Young  Blount  his  armor  did  unlace. 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Said  —  "  By  osdnt  6eorge,  he 's  gone !  *   -^» 

The  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped  :  ^ 

And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head !  / 

Good-night  to  Marmion ! "  *.  1^ 

"  Unnurtured  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease ;  *A 

He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace;  *'  peace  ! " 
When,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air, 
Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare ; 
"  \Vhcre  's  Harry  Blount  ?    Fitz  Eustace,  where  f 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ? 
lledeera  my  pennon !  —  charge  again ! 
Cry,  *Marmion  to  the  rescue !  •  —  Vain ! 
27 
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l^si  of  my  ra^,  on  battl^ypbdn 
Tbat  Fhout  akdl  De'cr  be  heard  ugaia  1 
Muwt  1  bid  twice  ?  —  heiiuei  varleto  I  fij  I 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone —  to  die." 

With  fruiUess  labor,  Clam  bounds 

And  strove  to  stanah  the  goBhkig  wounds 

Tho  war,  that  for  a  space  did  &ll, 

JSow,  trebly  thuudering,  swelled  the  gale, 

^iod  **  St^ey  !  **  waa  the  tn^y  ; 
A  light  DU  Maruilon'a  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glajdng  ejR ; 
"*  With  dying  band,  above  hia  head 

He  shook  tUi^  fnigment  of  his  blade. 

Ami  sbouUvd,  **  Victory  I  '* 
"  Char|e»  Chester,  charce  I  On,  Stanley,  oo ! 

Were  the  last  words  of  HarauoiL 


li,    TnB  BfilTD   OF  BEaTElAM — S^  W^Uff-  S<ffttL 

The  outmost  crowd  have  heard  a  sound. 
Like  horse's  hoof  on  hardened  ground ; 
Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near,  — 
The  very  death's-men  paused  to  hear. 
T  is  in  the  churchyard  now  —  the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead ! 
Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone, 
Keturn  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung, 
When  through  the  Gothic  arch  there  spmiig 
A  horseman  armed,  at  headlong  speed  — 
Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  steed* 
Fire  fiiom  the  flinty  floor  was  spumed, 
The  vaults  unwonted  dang  returned !  — 
One  instant's  glance  around  he  threw, 
From  saddle-bow  his  pistol  drew. 
Grimly  determined  was  his  look ! 
His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strode,  —  . 
All  scattered  backward  as  he  oame, 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Risingham ! 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave ; 
The  first  has  reached  the  central  nave, 
The  second  cleared  the  chancel  wide. 
The  third  he  was  at  WydiflSs's  side  ! 
Full  levelled  at  the  Baron's  head. 
Hang  the  report,  —  the  bullet  sped,  — 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last. 
Without  a  groan,  dark  Oswald  piiflt 
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All  was  80  quick,  that  it  might  Beem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dieam. 

While  yet  the  smoke  tiie  deed  conoeab, 

Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels ; 

But  floundered  on  the  pavement  floor 

The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore, 

And  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway. 

The  faithless  saddle-sirths  gave  way. 

T  was  while  he  toiled  him  to  be  freed, 

And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed, 

That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 

All  Wycliffe's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 

Sword,  halberd,  musket-but,  their  blows 

Hailed  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose ; 

A  score  of  pikes,  with  each  a  wound, 

Bore  down  and  pinned  him  to  the  gromid ; 

But  still  his  stru^ling  force  he  rears, 

'(}ainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing  spean ; 

Thrice  from  asaiilants  shook  him  free, 

Once  gained  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 

By  ten-fold  odds  oppressed,  at  length, 

Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength. 

He  took  a  hundred  mortal  wounds. 

As  mute  as  fox  'mongst  mangling  hounds ; 

Aud  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 

Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan ! 

They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies, 

And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes, 

But  b^od  their  weapons  on  the  slam, 

Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  aeain  ! 

Then  blow  and  insult  some  renewed, 

And  from  the  trunk  the  head  had  hewed. 

But  Basil's  Toice  the  deed  forbade ; 

A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  lud :  — 

"  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind,  , 

He  left  no  bolder  heart  behind : 

Then  sAve  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 

A  sol^pr's  doak  for  winding-sheet." 


16.    THE  LOVE  OF  C0T7NTBT.— 5ir  Walter  SootU 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
«•  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  "  ? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
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If  soch  tlifire  broatbe*  go,  mark  hjm  w«ll : 

For  liiiii  no  roiDstrel  raptures  fiWeU  1 
High  though  hb  tltlc^f  |ir(}ud  hia  Dftme, 
BouBdlesa  hk  wealth  fi«  wish  can  clmim  ; 
Despite  thoee  titles,  powcrt  >nJ  pelf, 
Tlie  wretch,  oonoentJned  till  in  self. 
Livings  skaJl  forfeit  fmr  renown. 
And,  dou!)ly  djing,  shall  go  down 
To  the  rile  dust^  iram  whei»3e  he  spningt 
Unwept,  unhoaorcdp  and  imsiiug. 


11.   TUB  HAROS'S  LAST  UAN^UlSr.—  J/^rl  Q.  Grrm*. 

O'lfi  &  low  oouch  the  Betting  sun  h:id  thmwn  its  la{<?®l  my, 
Where,  in  his  laat  strong  agony »  q  dying  warrior  laj,  — 
The  Item  old  Baxon  Kudigpr,  whose  frame  hid  ne'er  been  bent 
By  waating  paiJi,  tUl  time  and  toil  its  iroo  strength  bid  £pent. 

"They  come  tiround  me  here,  and  eay  my  days  of  life  we  oW,  —       i 

Tliat  I  sKjiII  nvotint  my  noble  &teed  oimI  leail  my  band  no  mor&  j 
They  come,  arni,  to  my  beard,  they  da ro  to  tell  me  now  that  I, 
Their  own  liege  lord  and  master  bom,  that  I  —  ha !  ha ! — most  die. 

"And  what  is  death  ?     I  Ve  dared  him  oft,  be&ie  the  Paynim  spar ; 
Think  ye  he 's  entered  at  my  gate  —  has  oome  to  eoek.  me  here  ? 
I  *ve  met  him,  faced  him,  scomed  him,  when  the  fi^t  was  la^ 

hot;  — 
I  '11  try  his  might,  I  '11  brave  his  power !  —  defy,  and  fear  him  not! 

"  Ho !  sound  the  tocsin  from  my  tower,  and  fire  the  onlTerin; 
Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed ;  call  every  vassal  in. 
Up  with  my  banner  on  the  w^l,  —  the  banquet-board  prepaze,  — * 
Throw  wide  the  portal  of  my  hall,  and  bring  my  armor  there !" 

An  hundred  hands  were  busv  then :  the  banquet  forth  was  spteu^ 
And  rung  the  heavy  oaken  floor  with  many  a  martial  tread ; 
While  from  the  rich,  dark  tracery,  along  Uie  vaulted  vmll, 
Lights  gleamed  on  harness,  plume  and  spear,  o'er  the  proud  old  OMo 
hall. 

Fast  hurrying  through  the  outer  gate,  the  mailed  retainers  poured. 
On  through  the  portal's  frowning  arch,  and  thronged  aroond  the  boud; 
While  at  its  head,  within  his  diirk,  carved,  oaken  chair  of  state, 
Armed  cap-^-pie,  stem  Rudiger,  with  girded  fidohion,  sate. 

"  Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men  !  —  pour  forth  tJie  cheering  wine ! 
There 's  life  and  strength  in  every  drop,  —  thanksgiving  to  the  vine! 
Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  trae  ?  —  mine  eyes  are  waidng  dim . 
Fill  round,  my  tried  and  fearless  ones,  each  goUet  to  the  brim ' 
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fe  're  there,  bat  jet  I  see  you  not ! — draw  forth  ^each  tmsty  sword, 
id  let  me  hear  joar  fiuthfid  steel  clash  once  around  mj  boud ! 
lear  it  &intl j ;  —  louder  yet !    What  clogs  my  heavy  breath  ? 
),  all !  —  and  ^out  for  Rudiger,  *  Defiance  unto  death ! ' " 

>wl  rang  to  bowl,  steel  clanged  to  steel,  and  rose  a  doa&ning  cry, 
lat  made  the  torches  flare  around,  and  shook  the  flags  on  high : 
So !  cravens !  do  ye  fear  him  ?    Slaves !  traitors !  have  ye  flown  7 
> !  oowards,  have  ye  left  me  to  meet  him  here  alone  ? 

Bat  I  defy  him !  —  let  him  come ! "    Down  rang  the  massy  cup, 
liile  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blade  came  flashing  half-way  up ; 
nd,  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes  scarce  trembling  on  his  head, 
lere,  in  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair,  old  Rudiger  sat  —  dead ! 


••HOW  THKY  BROUGHT  THE   GOOD   NEWS    FROM   GHENT   TO  AIX,"  IS 
—  Robert  Browning, 

I  SPRANG  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he ; 

I  galloped,  Dirok  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three ; 

"  Good  speed ! "  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew ; 

*'  Speed ! "  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through ; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 

And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other ;  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  for  stride,  never  changing  our  place ; 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight. 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Rebuckled  the  cheek-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit,  — 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland,  a  whit. 

T  was  moonset  at  starting ;  but  while  we  drew  near 

Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear ; 

At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see ; 

At  Diifield,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be ; 

And  ^m  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime^ 

So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  **  Yet  there  is  time ! " 

At  Aerschot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun. 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one, 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  nlloping  past, 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Rdand,  at  last, 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray. 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  ius  track ; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence,  —  ever  that  glance 
0*er  its  white  edge  at  mc^,  his  own  master,  askuice  * 


And  llie  tltick  boavy  ppnme^^nkea  which  ikje  fuul  BHOa 
lliB  fierise  lipe  ahook  upwards  in  0iHopi0g  on. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirok  groaned ;  and  cried  Jorift,  *^Stay  ifrur! 

Yonr  Uoos  galloped  bravely,  tho  fault  V  not  in  her, 

We  '11  rcmeniber  at  Aix  "  •  —  hr  one  henrd  ilM  i|fijdt  wbai 

Of  ber  chest,  saw  the  atrotcbad  nack  and  s^iskggeraig  I 

And  snok  tail^  fttid  horrible  hearc  of  the  £Umk, 

As  doim  on  her  hauncheg  she  shuddered  and  sank* 

So  We  WL*re  left  g^lopiog,  Joria  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongr^s,  no  cloud  in  the  ekj  i 

The  broad  mm  abore  laughed  a  pitilesa  laugh, 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  6tut>hle  like  chaff; 

Till  OTcr  by  Dalhem  a  doine-spVre  sj^ning  white. 

And  *'  GalLp,"  ^ped  Jorb,  "  for  Aix  k  m  eight  i  ** 
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**  IIov  they  11  greet  us  [ " — and  all  m  a  moment  \m  loan 

Kolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone ; 
And  there  was  my  lloland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  sare  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  tMrim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buffcoat,  each  holster  let  fall, 

Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear. 

Called  my  Eoland  his  pet-name,  my  horse  without  peer ; 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noiae,  bad  or  good, 

Till  at  length  into  Ai^Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is,  friends  flocking  round 
As  I  sate  with  his  head  'twixt  my  kneos  on  the  gnNUid, 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Eoland  of  noine, 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 
Which  (the  hlu^E^ses  voted  by  common  consult) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from  QM 
JM.^.      • 

19.  THE  SOLDIER  FROM  BINGBN.— JITrt.  JVorfoii. 

'  A  SOLDIER  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 
There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was  dearth  of  woman^  inn 
But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  the  li^blood  ^ibed  away, 
And  bent  with  pitying  glance  to  hear  eaoh  word  he  had  to  say. 
The  dying  soldier  faltered,  as  he  took  that  comrade's  hand. 
And  he  said  :  '*  I  never  more  shall  see  my  own  —  my  native  hBd! 
Pake  a  message  and  a  token  to  the  distant  friends  of  mine, 
For  I  was  bom  at  Bingen  —  at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine ! 

*  The  « in  thii  yrosd  Is  not  ■omided. 
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**  Tell  my  brothers  and  oompanions,  when  they  meet  and  crowd  aioand« 
To  hear  my  monrnfiil  story,  in  the  pleasant  vineyard  ground, 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely,  and  when  the  day  was  done. 
Fall  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale,  beneath  the  setting  sun ; 
And  midst  the  dead  and  dying  were  some  grown  old  in  wars. 
The  death-wound  on  their  gallant  breasts,  —  the  last  of  many  scan ! 
But  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  beheld  Life's  mom  decline,  — 
And  one  had  come  from  Bingen  —  Mr  Bingen  on  the  Bhine ! 

"  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  sons  shall  comfort  her  old  age, 

For  I  was  still  a  truant  bird,  that  thought  his  home  a  cage ; 

For  my  fitther  was  a  soldier,  and,  even  when  a  child. 

My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  struggles  fierce  and  wild ; 

And  when  he  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his  scanty  hoard, 

I  let  them  take  whatever  they  would,  but  kept  my  father's  sword ! 

And  with  boyish  love  I  hung  it  where  the  bright  light  used  to 

shine. 
On  the  cottage  wall  at  Bmgen  —  calm  Bingen  on  the  Bhine ! 

"  Tell  my  sisters  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob  with  drooping  head. 
When  the  troops  come  marching  home  again,  with  glad  and  gallant 

tread; 
But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm  and  stead&st  eye. 
For  their  brother  was  a  soldier,  too,  and  not  afraid  to  die ! 
And  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in  my  name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  and  shame ; 
And  to  hang  the  old  sword  in  its  place  —  (my  &ther's  sword  and 

mine), 
For  the  honor  of  old  Bingen — dear  Bingen  on  the  Bhine !  ^ 

"  There  *s  another,  —  not  a  sister,  —  in  happy  days  gone  by. 
You  *d  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that  sparkled  in  her  eye ; 
Tw  innocent  for  coquetry,  too  fond  for  idle  scorning,  — 
O !  friend,  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  sometimes  heaviest  mourn- 
ing! 
Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life  —  (for,  ere  the  moon  be  risen. 
My  body  will  be  out  of  pain,  my  soul  be  out  of  prison),  — 
I  dreamed  I  stood  with  her,  and  saw  the  yellow  sunlight  shine 
On  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen  — &ir  Bingen  on  the  Bhine ! 

"  I  saw  the  blue  Bhine  sweep  along,  —  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear. 

The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus  sweet  and  dear ; 

And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slanting  hill. 

The  echoing  chorus  sounded,  throng  the  evening  calm  and  still ; 

And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we  passed,  with  friendly  talk, 

Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well  remembered  walk ; 

And  her  Iittie  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly,  in  mine,  — 

But  we  11  meet  no  more  at  Bingen  —  loved  Bingen  on  the  Bhine  !** 


rBM  &TAK&AIU>  fiPS4KX&. 


Wm  tromblitig  ?oicc  graw  fiunt&nd  lioainic,  his  gasp  wt&s  cbiUkli  i^. 
Bjs  e^  put  on  a  dying  Jook^  —  he  gigheiJ^  and  oeaaed  ta  efi^; 
i  eomiade  bent  to  li^  him,  but  the  Bpark  of  life  had  fled  — ^ 
iThe  soldier  of  the  Legion  in  &  ff>mgu  laud  was  dead  !  _^ ' 

Lod  tho  soft  moon  roee  up  slowl j»  mid  caltnlj  she  looked  d^m 
On  tlie  red  iand  of  the  battle-Md,  with  hboiiy  oorsee  elrewn ! 


/fes,  calmly  on  thjit  drofidful  scene  her  pale  light  fieenied  to  ^io 
Laa  it  r  "        ""  ~  ^  -^  .    _. . 


p  ehono  on  dist'tnt  Btngon  —  fair  Bmgen  gn  the  Rhitiftl 


ga,  THE  ^fmm  of  LEBEUTY.  — TAviiw  Jfeorv, 

I  SAW  it  jd!  in  Fancy's  glftsa  — 

Herself  the  fmr,  the  ^ild  mugician, 
Who  bade  thiE  splendid  day-di^eatn  psEs, 

And  named  caoh  gliding  apparition, 
T  was  like  a  torch-race  —  Buoh  as  they 

Of  Greece  perfenned^  in  ages  gone. 
When  the  fleet  yofKthB,  in  long  army. 

Passed  the  bright  tort-h  triumphmit  on. 

I  saw  the  expectant  Nations  stand, 

To  catch  the  coming  flame  in  torn  ;  — 
I  saw,  from  ready  hand  to  hand, 

The  clear,  though  struggling,  gloiy  bam. 
And,  0,  their  joy,  as  it  came  near, 

T  was,  in  itself,  a  joy  to  see ;  — 
While  Fancy  whispered  in  my  ear, 

"  That  torch  they  pass  is  Liberty  !  " 

And  each,  as  she  received  the  flame, 

Lighted  her  altar  with  its  ray; 
Then,  smiling,  to  the  next  who  came. 

Speeded  it  on  its  sparkling  way. 
From  Albion  first,  whose  ancient  shrine 

Was  furnished  with  the  fire  already, 
Columbia  caught  the  boon  divine. 

And  lit  a  flame,  like  Albion's,  steady. 

The  splendid  gift  then  Gallia  took. 

And,  like  a  wild  Bacchant^,  raising 
The  brand  aloft,  its  sparkles  shook. 

As  she  would  set  the  world  a-blazing ! 
Thus,  kindling  wild,  so  fierce  and  high 

Her, altar  blazed  into  the  air. 
That  Albion,  to  that  fire  too  nigh, 

Shrank  back,  and  shuddered  at  its  ^are  * 

Next,  Spain,  —  so  new  waa  light  to  her, 
Leaped  at  the  torch ;  but,  ere  the  spark 
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That  fell  upon  her  shrine  could  stir, 

T  was  quenched,  and  all  again  was  dark ! 

Yet,  no — not  quenched,  —  a  treasure,  worth 

So  much  to  mortals,  rarely  dies :  ' 

Again  her  living  light  looked  forth. 
And  shone,  a  beacon,  in  all  ejes ! 

Who  next  received  the  flame?    Alas ! 

Unworthy  Naples.  —  Shame  of  shames, 
That  ever  through  such  hands  should  pass 

That  brightest  of  all  earthly  flames ! 
Scarce  had  her  fingers  touched  the  torch, 

When,  frighted  by  the  sparks'it  shed, 
Nor  waiting  even  to  feel  the  scorch, 

She  dropped  it  to  the  earth  —  and  fled  ! 

And  fldlen  it  might  have  long  remained ; 

But  Greece,  who  saw  her  moment  now. 
Caught  up  the  prize,  though  prostrate,  stained, 

And  waved  it  round  her  beauteous  brow. 
And  Fancy  bade  me  mark  where,  o'er 

Her  altar,  as  its  flame  ascended. 
Fair  laurelled  spirits  seemed  to  soar. 

Who  thus  in  song  thdr  voices  blended : 

**  Shine,  shine  forever,  glorious  Flame, 

Divinest  gift  of  gods  to  men ! 
From  Greece  thy  earliest  splendor  came. 

To  Greece  thy  ray  returns  again. 
Take,  Freedom,  take  thy  radiant  round ; 

When  dimmed,  revive,  —  when  lost,  retom,  . 
Till  not  a  shrine  through  earth  be  found, 

On  which  thy  glories  shall  not  bum ! " 


21.   THE  BAIL0B^B0T*S  DREAM.— D&mmit. 

In  slumbers  of  midnight  the  sailor-boy  lay. 
His  hammock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the  wind ; 

But,  watch-worn  and  weary,  his  cares  flew  away, 
And  visions  of  happiness  danced  o*er  his  mind. 

He  dreamed  of  his  home,  of  his  dear  native  bowers. 
And  pleasums  that  waited  on  life's  merry  mom ; 

While  memory  stood  side-wise,  half  covered  with  flowers, 
And  restored  every  rose,  but  secreted  its  thonL^ 

The  jessamine  clambers  in  flower  o'er  the  thatch, 

And  the  swallow  sings  sweet  from  her  nest  in  the  wall ; 

All  trembling  with  transport,  he  raises  the  latch. 
And  the  voices  of  loved  ones  reply  to  his  call. 


A  fullier  bendji  o'^r  ktm  with  looks  of  d^ght,  — 

Hi«  cbix^k  i**  inipTarlc<i  with  a  tiuothcr*3  ^ 
And  tbe  lipa  of  the  boy  ia  u  Wi^kisa  tmite 

With  the  Itpa  of  Ql&  maid  whom  hia  bosom  hohJs  dmf^ 

The  heaort  of  the  Bleeper  beats  hi^h  In  bjs  breast, 
Joj  qulckonis  his  pulse  —  all  hia  hankhipi  smm  o'er; 

AiKi  a  iDurmur  of  happiness  uiools  through  hb  i^t  — 
*'  0  Grod  I  thou  hast  blest  me,  —  I  ask  for  m  nKHie," 

Ah  I  wbanoe  is  that  ilanie  whioh  now  bursts  on  hla  eje! 

Ah !  what  b  tliat  Bouiid  that  liow  'l&rtiiQs  hk  ^r  f 
T  is  the  lightning's  rod  gkr«  pain  ting  haU  on  thie  sky! 

T  b  the  crashing  of  thunder^  the  groan  of  the  spheiy 

-^e  spririgfi  fmni  hi^  hammock  —  be  flies  to  tlie  discilt ; 

AroiuemL^nt  confronts  him  with  images  dire ;  — 
Wild  winds  and  mad  wuves  dnr^  the  Tes^  a  witdc, 

Thfl  nin-*iU  fiv  in  .^yJuirfT?^  ^—  th*^  fthmuil^  ?*re  on  fife  l 

Like  mountains  the  billows  tumultuouslj  swell ; 

In  vain  the  lost  wretch  calls  on  mercy  to  save ;  — 
Unseen  hands  of  spirits  are  ringing  his  kneU, 

And  the  death-angel  flaps  his  dark  wings  o'er  the  wavB.  / 

0,  sailor-boy !  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight ! 

In  darkness  dissolves  the  gay  frost-work  of  bliss  ;  — 
Where  now  is  the  picture  that  Fancy  touched  bright. 

Thy  parent's  fond  pressure,  and  love's  honeyed  kiss  ? 

O,  sailor-boy !  sailor-boy  !  never  again 

Shall  love,  home  or  kindred,  thy  wishes  repay ; 

Unblessed  and  unhonored,  down  deep  in  the  main  ' 
Full  many  a  score  fethom,  thy  frame  shall  deca^ 

No  tomb  shall  e'er  plead  to  remembrance  for  thee, 
Or  redeem  form  or  frame  from  the  merciless  surge ; 

But  the  white  foam  of  waves  shall  thy  winding-sheet  be, 
And  winds  in  the  midnight  of  winter  thy  dirg^ 

On  beds  of  green  sea-flower  thy  limbs  shall  be  laid, 
Around  thy  white  bones  the  red  coral  shall  grow ; 

Of  thy  fair  yellow  locks  threads  of  amber  be  made, 
And  every  part  suit  to  thy  mansion  below. 

Days,  months,  years,  and  ages,  shall  circle  away. 
And  still  the  vast  waters  above  thee  shall  roll ; 

Earth  loses  thy  pattern  for  ever  and  aye  — 
0,  sailor-boy !  sailor-boy  !  peace  to  thy  soul  I 
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DAMOM  AND  P1THIA&  —Adaptation  of  a  trantUOion  from  SeMUr,  kf   Sir  m. 
Bulwer  Lytton. 

"  Now,  Dionyaus,  —  tyrant,  —  die ! " 
Stem  Damon  with  his  poniard  crept : 
The  watchful  goards  upon  him  swept; 
The  grim  king  marked  hb  bearing  hi^ 
"  What  woul^t  thou  with  thy  knife  ?    Eeply !  "— 
"The  city  from  tJie  tyrant  free!"  — 
"  The  death-cross  shall  thy  guerdon  be." 

"  I  am  prepared  for  death,  nor  prayi" 

Haughtily  Damon  said,  "  to  live ; 

Enough,  if  thou  one  grace  wilt  give : 
For  three  brief  suns  the  death  delay ! 
A  sister's  nuptial  rites  now  stay 
My  promised  coming,  leagues  away ; 
I  boost  a  friend,  whose  life  fbr  mine, 
If  I  should  fail  the  cross,  is  thine." 

The  tyrant  mused,  and  smiled,  and  said, 

With  gloomy  craft,  "  So  let  it  be ; 

Three  days  I  will  vouchsafe  to  thee. 
But,  mark :  if,  when  the  time  be  sped. 
Thou  &il'st,  thy  surety  dies  instead. 
His  life  shall  buy  thine  own  release ; 
Thy  guilt  atoned,  my  wrath  shall  cease." 

And  Damon  sought  his  friend :  "  The  king 
Ordains,  my  life,  the  cross  upon. 
Shall  pay  tj^e  deed  I  would  have  done ; 

Yet  grants  three  days'  delay  to  me. 

My  sister's  marriage-rites  to  see. 

If  tJiou,  my  Pythias,  wilt  remain 

Hostage  till  I  return  again !  " 

One  dasp  of  hands  —  and  Pythias  sud 

No  word,  but  to  the  tyrant  strode,  • 

While  Damon  went  upon  his  road. 
Ere  the  third  sun  in  Heaven  was  red. 
The  rite  was  o'er,  the  sister  wed ; 
And  back,  with  anxious  heart  unquailing, 
He  hastes  to  keep  the  pledge  unfailing. 

Down  the  great  rains  unending  bore ! 

Down  from  the  hills  the  torrents  rushed ! 

In  one  broad  stream,  the  brooklets  gashed 
Ard  Damon  halts  beside  the  shore. 
The  bridge  was  swept  the  tides  before ! 
And  the  tumultuous  waves,  in  thunder. 
Bushed  o'er  the  shattered  arch  and  under 


ftotic,  (Ij^majedf  lie  takes  kts  stand  — 
Dismayedf  be  strayg  and  Bbouts  arnuiMl : 
Ilia  vuit.^  awakes  no  aiwwering  soutitL 
t  bout  will  ha.y<h  the  Rhdtering  stmnti, 
^  beu.r  tijiu  io  the  wit!hed*tbr  land ; 
»  boatnifoi  wiU  Deutli's  pilot  bcr ; 
&  wild  strctun  gsithera  to  &  sen  ? 

Proitrttte  a  Ti  "   "^mv^  —  he  weeps; 

Then  mis  rin«       Jove,  Btid  cried 

"  SUiy  tht  j         mjiddemug  tide  1 

Midway,  I  '     "         auD  i weeps, 

Atid  ere  I  d        deeps, 

If  I  pboul  ^mi  will  aee 

My  friend  — dam  tor  mc!  '^ 

Fierce  m^  1 1-^  ^  more  htoad  it  flowa, 

And  wHf «  ^  >e^ff|  and  diea ; 

A&d  hour  oi  rse^eaft,  flies ; 

Dostpair  at  ki^t  lo  uiLnng  gtDwa  : 
Amid  the  flood  his  form  he  throws, 
With  vigorous  arm  the  roaring  waves 
Cleaves,  and  a  God  that  pities  saves ! 

He  wins  the  bank,  his  path  pursues, 
The  anxious  terrors  hound  him  on  — 
Lo !  reddening  in  the  evening  sun, 

From  far,  the  domes  cf  Syracuse ! 

When  towards  him  comes  Philostratua 

(His  leal  and  trusty  herdsman  he). 

And  to  the  master  bends  his  knee. 

"  Back !  —  thou  canst  aid  thy  friend  no  more ; 
The  niggard  time  already  *s  flown  — 
His  life  is  forfeit  —  save  thine  own ! 
Hour  after  hour  in  hope  he  bore, 
Nor  might  his  soul  its  faith  give  o'er ; 
Nor  could  the  tyrant's  scorn,  deriding. 
Steal  from  that  faith  one  thought  ooid^ding !  " 

"  Too  late !  what  horrors  hast  thou  spoken ! 

Vain  life,  since  it  cannot  requite  him ! 

But  death  can  yet  with  me  unite  him ; 
No  boast  the  tyrant's  scorn  shall  make 
How  friend  to  friend  can  faith  forsake ; 
But,  from  the  double-death,  shall  know 
That  Truth  and  Love  yet  live  below ! " 

The  sun  sinks  down  :  the  gate  's  in  view. 
The  cross  looms  dismal  on  the  ground 
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The  eager  crowd  gape  marmariiig  round. 
Lo !  Pythias  bound  the  croes  unto !  — 
When,  crowd  —  guards  —  all  —  bursts  Damon  thioof^ ; 
**  Me,  doomsman ! "  shouts  he,  —  "  me, — alone ! 
Hifl  life  is  rescued  —  lo !  mine  own ! " 

Amazement  seized  the  circling  ring. 
Linked  in  each  other's  arms  the  piur 
Stood,  thrilled  with  joy —  yet  anguish — there! 

Moist  every  eye  that  gazed ;  they  bring 

The  wondrous  tidings  to  the  king : 

His  breast  man's  heart  at  length  has  known. 

And  the  friends  stand  beforo  his  throne. 

Long  silent  be,  — and  wondering,  long 
Gazed  on  the  pair,  then  said :  "  Depart, 
Victors ;  ye  have  subdued  my  heart ! 

Truth  is  no  dream !  its  power  is  strong ! 

Give  grace  to  him  who  owns  his  wrong ! 

*£  is  mine  your  suppliant  now  to  be,  — 

Ah,  let  the  bond  of  Love  hold  Three  !  " 


0     THE  BATTLE. — Trwulaiedfrom  Schiller,  by  Sir  E.  Bulvatr  L^tmi, 

HsAYT  and  solemn, 

A  cloudy  column, 

Through  the  green  plain  they  marching  came ! 
Measureless  spread,  like  a  table  dread. 
For  the  wild  grim  dice  of  the  iron  game. 
Looks  aro  bent  on  the  shaking  ground, 
Hearts  beat  loud  with  a  knelling  sound ; 
Swift  by  the  breasts  that  must  bear  the  brunt, 
Gallops  the  major  along  the  front ;  — 

"Halt!" 
And  fettered  they  stand  at  the  stark  conmiandt 
And  the  warriors,  silent,  halt ! 

Proud  in  the  blush  of  morning  glowing. 

What  on  the  hill-top  shines  in  flowing  ? 

"  See  you  the  foeman's  banners  waving  ?  "  — 

"  We  see  the  Neman's  banners  waving ! "  — 

"  God  be  with  ye,  children  and  wife  ! " 

Hark  to  the  music,  —  the  trump  and  the  fife,  — 

How  they  ring  through  the  ranks,  which  they  rouse  to  the  Btri&! 

Thrilling  they  sound,  with  their  glorious  tone,  — 

Thrilling  they  go  through  the  marrow  and  bone ! 

Brothers^  God  grant ,  when  this  life  is  o'er, 

Jn  the  life  to  come  thai  we  meet  once  more! 


TOE  StAliIU&I>  BP£4S£B. 

8ae  tUe  smoke  how  the  Bghtmag  is  deaving  aamider ! 

H&rk !  tho  gtini,  peal  oti  peal,  how  they  boom  m  thdr  tliUbder  1 

From  hoei  to  boet,  mi\\  kindling  soundt 

The  skraiiag  signal  drelce  round ; 

Ayt  shout  it  forth  to  life  or  doatb,  — 

Freer  already  breathes  tiio  breath  ! 

The  war  ia  waging,  alaughter  ra^og, 

And  heavy  through  the  reckiDg  pafl 

The  iron  death-dioe  tall  I 
Neairer  thej  doie,  —  foes  upon  foes, 
*'  Eeady  I  "  —  from  square  to  fiqu&re  St  gpea. 

They  knee!  aa  one  nmn,  from  fiank  to  fljuik, 
And  the  ^  comes  sharp  from  the  foramost  lank. 
Many  ft  ioldier  to  earth  m  sent^ 
Many  a  ^p  by  the  tsdk  is  mit ;         '  %  ■'  ^  * 
0*er  the  corso  before  sftrings  the  hiodor  man. 
That  the  lino  may  not  fiiil  to  tJie  fearless  van* 
To  the  ri^tt  to  &g  left,  aud  around  and  aroond. 
Death  whirls  in  its  danee  on  the  bloody  ground, 
God's  BunliL'lit  i"^  qnonf^hH  in  the  fiery  fight, 
Over  the  host  falls  a  brooding  night ! 
Brothers f  God  grants  when  this  life  is  o^er, 
In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more  / 

The  dead  men  lie  bathed  in  the  weltering  blood, 

And  the  living  are  blent  in  the  slippery  flood, 

And  the  feet,  as  they  reeling  and  sliding  go, 

Stumble  still  on  the  corses  fiat  sleep  bdow. 

"  What !  Francis !  "  —  «  Give  Charlotte  my  last  fiiewelL' 

As  the  dying  man  murmurs,  the  thunders  swelL  — 

"  I  '11  give  —  O  God !  are  their  guns  so  near  ? 

Ho !  comrades !  —  yon  volley !  —  look  sharp  to  the  rear '  - 

I  'U  give  thy  Charlotte  thy  last  farewell ; 

Sleep  soft !  where  death  thickest  descendeth  in  rain, 

The  friend  thou  forsakest  thy  side  may  regain  !  " 

Hitherward,  thitherward  reels  the  fight ; 

Park  and  more  darkly  day  glooms  into  night ; 

Brothers,  God  grant,  when  this  life  is  o'er, 

Li  the  life  to  come  thai  we  meet  once  more  I 

Hark  to  the  hoo&  that  galloping  go ! 

The  adjutants  flying,  — 
The  horsemen  press  hsurd  on  the  penting  fi)e, 
Their  thunder  booms,  in  dying  — 
Victory ! 
Terror  haa  seized  on  the  dastards  all. 
And  their  odors  &I1 ! 

Victory ! 
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GloBed  18  the  brunt  of  the  glorious  fight ; 

And  the  day,  like  a  oonqneror,  bursts  on  the  niij^ht. 

Trumpet  and  fife  swelling  choral  along, 

The  triumph  already  sweeps  marching  in  sons 

FareweU^faUen  brothers;  though  this  life  be  o^er^ 

There '«  another,  in  which  we  shaU  meet  you  once  mare! 


24.    THS  OLOYE.— 5cAi^er.    Bom,  17fiO }  died,  1806. 

Bkforb  his  lion-garden  gate, 

The  wild-beast  combat  to  awut, 

King  Francis  sate : 

Around  him  were  his  nobles  placed, 

The  balcony  above  was  graced 

By  ladies  of  the  court,  in  gorgeous  state : 

And  as  with  his  finger  a  si^  he  made, 

The  iron  grating  was  open  laid. 

And  with  stately  step  and  mien 

A  lion  to  enter  was  seen. 

With  fearful  look 

His  mane  he  shook. 

And  yawning  wide. 

Stared  around  him  on  every  side ; 

And  stretched  his  giant  limbs  of  strength, 

And  laid  himself  down  at  his  fearful  length 

And  the  king  a  second  agnal  made,  — 

And  instant  was  opened  wide 

A  second  gate,  on  the  other  side, 

From  which,  with  fiery  bound, 

A  tiger  sprung. 

Wildly  the  wud  one  yelled. 

When  the  lion  he  beheld ; 

And,  bristling  at  the  look. 

With  his  tail  his  sides  he  strook, 

And  rolled  his  rabid  tongue. 

And,  with  glittering  eye. 

Crept  round  the  lion  slow  and  shy 

Then,  horribly  howling. 

And  grimly  growling, 

Down  by  lus  side  himself  he  laid. 

And  the  king  another  signal  made  : 

The  opened  grating  vomited  then 

Two  leopards  forth  from  their  dreadful  den,- 

They  rush  on  the  tiger,  with  signs  of  rage, 

Eager  the  deadly  fight  to  wage. 

Who,  fierce,  with  paws  uplifted  stood. 


And  the  Hon  stpnng  up  with  an  awful  rc&r. 
Then  wera  etiil  tibe  feurful  four ; 
And  the  monsters  on  tho  ground 
Oroucliad  in  &  circle  rouod, 
Greedy  bo  taste  of  blood. 

Now,  from  the  baloony  abai^ 
A  inov^y  b^nd  let  tkli  a  gloT^  : 
Jlidway  between  the  beasta  of  preji 
Lion  and  tiger^  —  there  it  ky, 
The  winsome  Lidy'a  glove  I 

And  the  Lfidy  Kunigund^  in  bantering  mood, 
Spoke  to  Knight  Delorges,  who  by  her  atood ;  — 
**  If  the  fkme  which  but  now  to  me  yon  i 
Bonis  aa  strong  as  ti  did  before, 
Go  piok  up  my  glove,  Sir  Knight/' 
Aod  he,  with  iwitiou  quick  as  sights 
In  the  horrible  plaoe  did  i^t^Lnd ; 
And  with  daatitlets  mien. 
From  the  beasts  between 
Took  up  the  glove,  with  fearless  hand ; 
And  as  ladies  and  nobles  the  bold  deed  aaw» 
Their  breath  they  held,  through  fear  and  awe. 
The  glove  he  brings  back,  composed  and  lu^t 
His  praise  was  announced  by  voice  and  look, 
And  KuDiguad  rose  to  receive  the  knight 
With  a  smile  that  promised  the  deed  to  reqpite ; 
But  straight  in  her  &ce  he  flung  the  glove,  — 
"  I  neither  desire  your  thanks  nor  love  ;** 
And  from  that  same  hour  the  lady  forsook. 


26.    THE  FATE  OP  VXEGINIA.* 

*^  Why  is  the  Forum  crowded  ?    What  means  this  stir  in  Borne  ?  " 
*<  Claimed  as  a  slave,  a  free-bom  nudd  is  dragged  here  fitmi  hor  hflm 
On  fair  Virginia,  Claudius  has  cast  his  eye  of  Uight ; 
The  tyrant's  creature,  Marcus,  asserts  an  owner's  ri^t. 
O,  shame  on  Roman  manhood !     Was  ever  plot  more  dear  ? 
But,  look !  the  maiden's  father  comes !     Behold  Yirginins  here ! " 

Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside, 
To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with  horn  and  hide. 
Hard  by  a  butcher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down,  — 
Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 

*  In  order  to  rondcr  the  commenoement  less  abrapt,  six  lines  of  introdnotioii  bsT« 
been  added  to  this  extract  from  the  fine  ballad  bj  Maoaulay. 
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And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to  swell, 
And  In  a  hoarse,  changed  voice,  he  spake,  <*  Farewell,  sweet  child 

Farewell ! 
The  honse  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Soman  walls,  — 
The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua's  marble  halls,  — 
Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gjlo(nn. 
And,  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  toml: 
The  time  is  come.     The  tyrant  points  his  ea^r  hand  this  way ! 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey ! 
With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spurned,  betrayed,  bereft, 
Thy  father  hath,  in  his  despair,  one  fearful  refiige  lefl ; 
He  little  deems,  that,  in  this  hand,  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave  i 
Yea,  and  from  nameless  evil,  that  passetb  taunt  and  blow,  — 
Foul  outrage,  which  thou  knowest  not,  —  which  thou  shalt  never 

know. 
Then  dasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  moie  kiss ; 
And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  but  this ! " 
With  that,  he  lifled  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side. 
And  in  her.  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died. 

Then,  for  a  little  moment,  all  people  held  their  breath ; 
And  through  the  crowded  Forum  was  stillness  as  of  death ; 
And  in  another  moment  brake  forth  from  one  and  all 
A  cry  as  if  the  Volscians  were  coming  o'er  the  wall ; 
Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  eyes,  Yirginius  tottered  nigh, 
And  stood  before  the  judgment  seat,  and  held  the  knife  on  high. 
"  0,  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain, 
Syjthis  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us  twain; 
Ajm  e'en  as  Appius  Claudius  hath  deaJt  by  me  and  mine. 
Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian  Ime ! " 
So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child ;  then,  where  the  body  lay. 
Pausing,  he  oast  one  haggard  glance,  and  turned  and  went  his  way. 

Then  up  sprang  Appius  Claudius :  "  Stop  him,  alive  or  dead ! 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper  to  the  man  who  brings  his  head ! " 
He  looked  upon  his  clients,  —  but  none  would  work  his  will ; 
He  looked  upon  his  lietors,  —  but  they  trembled  and  stood  stilL 
And  as  Yirginius  through  the  press  his  way  in  sDence  cleft. 
Ever  the  mighty  multitude  fell  back  to  right  and  left. 
And  he  hath  passed  in  safety  unto  his  woSiL  home, 
And  there  ta'en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are  done  in  Booml 


20.    BORATinS  AT  THS  BRIDGE.  —  Adapted  from  Maeamiap. 

The  Consul's  brow  was  sad,  and  the  Consul's  spe^h  was  low, 

And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall,  and  darkly  at  the  foe. 

"  Their  van  will  be  upon  us  before  the  bridge  goes  down ; 

And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge,  what  hope  to  save  the  town  f  * 
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Then  mit  epokd  brave  Hcmtius,  the  C^ptwn  of  Uie  gate : 
*  To  everj  man  upu  thb  earth  death  tsame^  aomi  or  lale. 
Hew  down  tho  bridge  ^  Sir  Coasu],  with  vJH  tha  ^eed  je  aiaj ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  hekp  m&,  will  hold  the  foe  m  pUy. 

In  jon  strait,  path  a  thousand  may  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who  will  Miind  on  eitlver  baod,  and  keep  the  bridge  with  me?' 
Then  out  epake  8puriui  Lartioa,  —  a  Ramnkn  proud  was  he,  — 
"  Lo,  I  wUl  stand  at  thy  right  hand,  aod  keep  the  bridge  wiih  that." 

Aiid  <nit  apalcQ  Btnm|f  Hemmius,  —  of  Titian  bloofi  was  hc^  — 
**  I  will  abide  on  thy  lefS^side,  m\d  keep  the  bridge  with  thee," 
"  HorntinSt"  quoth  iho  Coitaul,  *  ■  as  thou  eaycst,  so  let  it  be." 
And  atr&ight  against  ihat  gn^at  array,  Ibrth  we^t  iho  dauntles  Thiic 

Soon^  Ktn«;itt*$V^bfi«!felt  their  hearts  aink  to  see  ^^ 

Oq  theH^th  the  bloody  cor^»^i>s,  in  the  path  tJie  dutintlesa  Three,  / 

And  from  the  ghastly  entrance,  where  those  bold  Bonums  stood,  • 
Tlic  IsravoE^t  fthraiik  like  U>y»  who  rouse  nn  old  bear  io^the  woQi 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever  have  manfully  been  plied, 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering  above  the  boiling  tide. 
"  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius  !  '*  loud  cried  the  Fathers  all : 
"  Back,  Lartius  !  back,-  Herminius  !  back,  ere  the  rain  &11 ! " 

Back  darted  S^urius  Lartius  ;  Herminius  darted  back  ; 
.Vnd>  as  they  pJl^ed,  beneath  tEeir  feet  they  felt  the  timbers  cndL 
"^JTut  when  they  turned  their  faces,  and  on  the  further  Bhore 
Saw  brave  Honitius  stand  alone,  they  would  have  crofised  onoe  more.  ^ 

But,  with  acrash  like^lhunder,  fell  every  loosened  beam,  ' 

"AndJUkeVoam*  the  mighty  wreck  lay  right  athwart  the  stream*^     , 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph  rose  from  the  walk  of  Rome. 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops  was  splashed  the  yellow  &am. 

And,  like  a  horse  unbroken  when  first  he  feels  the  rein,  '  '  , 
The  furious  river  struggled  hard,  and  tossed  his  tawny  mane,  ^  '* 
And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded,  rejoicing  to  be  free,  f 

And  battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier,  whirled  headlong  to  the  sea.'    ' 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius,  but  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before,  and  the  broad  flood  behind. 
'*  Down  with  him  !  "  cried  false  Sextus,  with  a  smUe  on  his  pale  &08. 
**  Now  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsena,  **  now  yield  thee  to  oar  grace. 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning  those  craven  ranks  to  see ; 
Naught  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena,  to  Sextus  naught  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatlnus  the  white  porch  of  his  home, 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river  that  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Borne. 
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•*  0,  Tiber !  father  Tiber !  to  whom  the  Eomaos  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms,  take  thou  in  charge  this  da^ ! ' 
So  he  spake,  and,  speaking,  sheathed  the  good  sword  by  his  ade^ 
And,  with  his  harness  on  his  back,  plung^  headlong  in  th6  tidd. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow  was  heard  from  either  bank ; 

But  friends  and  foes,  in  dumb  surprise,  stood  gazing  where  he  sank  ; 

And  when  above  the  surges  they  saw  his  crest  appear, 

Rome  shouted,  and  e'en  Tuscany  could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current,  swollen  high  by  months  of  rain : 
And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing ;  and  he  was  sore  in  pain, 
And  heavy  w?th  his  armor,  and  spent  with  changing  blows : 
And  ofl  they  thought  him  sinking,  —  but  still  again  he  rose. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer,  in  such  an  evil  case, 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood  safe  to  the  landing-plaoe : 
But  hw  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely  by  the  brave  heart  within, 
And  our  good  fiither  Tiber  bare  bravely  up  his  chin. 

"  Curse  on  him ! "  quoth  false  Sextus ;  "  will  not  the  villain  drown  ? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day  we  should  have  sacked  the  town ! "  ^ 
'*  Heaven  help  him  ! "  quoth  Lars  Porsena,  "  and  bring  him  safe  to 

shore; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms  was  never  seen  before." 

And  now  he  ieels  the  bottom ;  —  now  on  dry  earth  he  stands ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers  to  press  his  gory  hands. 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping,  and  noise  of  weeping  loud, 
He  enters  through  the  River  Gate,  borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 


37.    THB  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE,  1M5.  —  Aytoun. 

Then  b  no  Inirredlent  of  flctloo  In  the  historical  incidents  recorded  in  the  flbOofviiig  iMllad. 
The  perfect  serenity  of  Montrose,  the  **  Great  Marquis,"  as  he  was  called,  In  the  hour  of  trial 
and  death,  —  the  coarage  and  magnanimity  which  he  displayed  to  the  last,  —  hare  been  dwait 
npon,  with  admiration,  by  writers  of  every  class.  The  following  has  been  slightly  abridged  tnm 
theoriginaL 

Come  hither,  Evan  Cameron ;  come,  stand  beside  my  knee,  — 

I  hear  the  river  roaring  down  towards  the  wintry  sea. 

There 's  shouting  on  the  mountain-side,  there 's  war  within  the  blast : 

Old  faces  look  upon  me,  —  old  forms  go  trooping  past. 

I  hear  the  pibroch  wailing  amidst  the  din  of  fight. 

And  my  dim  spirit  wakes  again,  upon  the  verge  of  night 

T  was  I  that  led  the  Highland  host  through  wild  Lochaber's  snows, 
What  time  the  plaidcd  clans  came  down  to  battle  with  Montrose. 
I  Ve  told  thee  how  the  Southrons  fell  beneath  the  broad  claymore, 
And  how  we  smote  the  Campbell  clan  by  Inverlochy's  shore. 
I  Ve  told  thee  how  we  swept  Dundee,  and  tamed  the  Lindsays*  pride; 
But  never  have  I  told  thee  yet  how  the  Great  Marquis  died. 
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A  trittor  *aoM  Kini  to  his  foes ;  —  O,  deed  of  dcsitlileeQ  shame ! 
I  clmrge  thft*,  Iw/,  if  t*'eE  thou  meet  with  one  of  A^^nt's  namdi, 
Bu  it  u|>on  the  iituuntm^ei  ta^t  or  yet  withio  the  glen, 
Siatid  he  hi  luartiul  g6ir  iJoaei,  0r  bn^ed  bj  armS  men,  — 
Fw&  hitn,  a8  thou  wouldii  face  the  mitn  who  wronged  thj  ttie'i 

Remember  of  what  bkKxl  thou  art,  and  strike  the  caitiff  down  I 

They  bnraght  him  to  the  Watcr^te,  hard  bound  with  hempen  ^»a. 

As  I  hough  they  held  a  liou  there,  nod  liot  a  *feoceIca8  mnn. 

But  wheu  he  c^uie,  though  pole  and  w»n,  he  looked  so  gieat  and  hi^ 

Bo  noble  was  hfc  maulj  front,  so  cbIih  his  Mead  fast  eye. 

The  ntbble  rout  fbrljore  to  shout ,  and  vmt\x  luan  held  hla  breath ;  ^^ 

For  W«1I  tht^y  knew  the  hero's  m\i\  wiis  fk^  to  face  with  d«alk  ^M 

Hiw!  I  been  thcre^  with  sword  in  hand»  and  fifty  CanieniDS  by. 

That  day,  thruugh  lijgh  Dunedin's  streets,  liatl  pealeil  the  slogan-cry, 

Not  all  their  troops  of  traiu|dlng  horse,  nor  might  of  mdjf  d  men, 

Kot  all  the  i^beU  in  thQ  South,  had  borne  us  baek wards  then !  — 

Once  more  his  foot  on  HighLinJ  hi^atli  had  trod  a?  fnx^  a^  afr^ 

Or  I,  and  all  who  bore  my  name,  been  laid  around  him  there ! 

It  might  not  be.     They  placed  him  next  within  the  solemn  hall, 
Where  once  the  Scottish  kings  were  throned  amidst  their  nobles  alL 
But  there  was  dust  of  vulgar  feet  on  that  polluted  floor, 
And  perjured  traitors  filled  the  place  where  good  men  sate  before. 
With  savage  glee  came  Warriston,  to  read  the  murderous  doom ; 
And  then  uprose  the  great  Montrose  in  the  middle  of  tlie  nxun. 

"  Now,  by  my  faith  as  belted  knight,  and  by  the  name  I  bear, 
And  by  die  bright  Saint  Andrew's  cross  that  waves  above  us  there,— 
Yea,  by  a  greater,  mightier  oath,  —  and  0,  that  such  should  be !  — 
By  that  dark  stream  of  royal  blood  that  lies  'twixt  you  and  me,  — 
I  have  not  sought  in  battle-field  a  wreath  of  such  renown. 
Nor  hoped  I  on  my  dying  day  to  win  the  martyr's  crown  ! 

"  There  is  a  chamber  fiir  away  where  sleep  the  good  and  brave, 
But  a  better  place  ye  've  named  for  me  than  by  my  fathers*  grave. 
For  truth  and  right,  'gainst  treason's  might,  this  hand  hath  alwajs 

striven, 
And  ye  raise  it  up  for  a  witness  still  in  the  eye  of  earth  and  Heavoi. 
Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower,  —  give  every  town  a  limb, — 
And  God  who  made  shall  gather  them  :  I  go  from  you  to  Him ! " 

The  morning  dawned  fiill  darkly ;  like  a  bridegroom  firom  his  room, 
Came  the  hero  from  his  prison  to  the  scaffold  and  the  doom. 
There  was  glory  on  his  forehead,  there  was  lustre  in  his  eye, 
And  he  never  walked  to  battle  more  proudly  than  to  die ; 
There  was  color  in  his  visagq,  though  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wan, 
And  they  marvelled  as  they  saw  him  pass,  that  great  and  goodly  man! 
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Then  radiant  and  serene  he  stood,  and  oast  his  doak  awaj 

For  he  had  ta'en  his  latest  look  of  earth  and  son  and  day. 

He  mounted  up  the  scafbld,  and  he  turned  him  to  the  crowd ; 

But  thcj  dared  not  trust  the  people,  —  so  he  might  not  speak  aloud. 

But  he  looked  upon  the  Heavens,  and  they  were  clear  and  blue, 

And  in  the  liquid  ether  the  eye  of  God  shone  through  :  / 

A  beam  of  light  fell  o'er  him,  like  a  glory  round  the  shriven. 
And  he  climbed  the  lofty  ladder  as  it  were  the  path  to  Heaven. 
Then  came  a  flash  from  out  the  cloud,  and  a  stunning  thunder-roll ; 
And  no  man  dared  to  look  aloft ;  fear  was  on  every  soul. 
There  was  another  heavy  sound,  —  a  hush,  and  then  a  groan ; 
And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky,  —  the  work  of  death  was  done ! 


28.   PSACS  AND  WAR.  —  Vtrey  Bf9»ke  SheUey.    Bom,  1792 ;  died^  1822. 

How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigir 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.     Heaven's  ebon  vault, 
Studded  with  stars  unutterably  b«ght. 
Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeig:..rolls, 
Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 
Above  the  sleeping  world.  > JTon  gentle  hills,'"  ' 

Eobed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 
Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 
So  stainless  that  their  white  and  glittering  i^^^ 
Tinge  not  the  moon'snujre  beam ;  yon  castl^  steep, 
Whose  banner  hang^fE^'er  the  time-worn  tower 
So  idly  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace ;  —  all  form  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness ;  y- 

Where  silence  uifdisturbed  might  watch  alone,    •■      ., 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still !  y 

Ah !  whence  yon  glare 
That  fires  the  arch  of  Heaven  ?  —  that  dark  redsmoke 
Blotting  the  silver  moon  ?    The  stars  are  quenched 
In  darkness,  and  the  puro  and  spangling  snow 
Gleams  &intly  through  the  gloom  that  gathers  round ! 
Hark  to  that  roar,  whose  swift  and  deafening  peals 
In  countless  echoes  through  the  mountains  ring, 
Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  starry  throne ! 
Now  swells  the  intermingling  din ;  the  jar, 
Frequent  and  frightful,  of  the  bursting  bomb ; 
The  falling  beam,  the  shriek,  the  groan,  the  shout. 
The  ceaseless  clangor,  and  the  rush  of  men  n. 


^ 
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Ijiebmte  wiLh  mge  !  —  Ijmd  and  more  Icmd 
The  didcDrd  gTJWB ;  till  pale  I>^th  sbnts  the  teener 
And  o'<ir  th«  ooDqueror  and  thia  conquered  dntwa 
His  ooid  And  bloody  Bhroud  ! 

The  solpliTirous  emoke 
Before  the  icy  wiud  glow  rolls  away. 
And  tbe  bnght  be&ma  of  front  y  mornmg  dance 
Along  ibe  Bp&ngling  bdow.     There  iniJckJB  of  bloe^. 
Even  to  the  Ibrost's  deptlj,  and  seattei-cd  arms, 
Ajid  lifelfjsa  tramorsi  whoeo  hard  lineaoieuts 
D«ath*0  mU  cciuld  chsmge  iioU  mark  the  dreadM  path 
Of  the  OQt-sallyiiig  vie  tors :  Jar  behind 
BWk  ashes  note  where  tbeiT  proud  city  etood. 
Within  yon  fov^t  b  a  gloomy  glen  ;  — 
Each  tr^  which  guards^  ltd  djirkness  from  tha  dsiy 
Waves  o'er  a  warrior^s  tomb  I 


AMEUCA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN.  —  ^osAtn^/on  AUston,    Itons  1779 }  tfictf,  tttt 

All  hail  I  thou  noble  land, 
Our  fathers*  native  soil ! 
0,  stretch  thy  mighty  hand, 
Gigantic  grown  by  toil, 
O'er  the  vast  Atlantic  wave  to  our  shore ; 
For  thou,  with  magic  might, 
Canst  reach  to  where  the  light 
Of  Phoebus  travels  bright, 
The  world  o'er ! 

The  Genius  of  our  clime, 

From  his  pine-embattled  steep. 
Shall  hail  the  great  sublime  ; 
While  the  Tritons  of  the  deep 
With  their  conchs  the  kindred  league  shall  proobdnu 
Then  let  the  world  combine  !  — 
O'er  the  main  our  naval  line. 
Like  the  milky  way,  shall  shine 
Bright  in  fame ! 

Though  ages  long  have  passed 

Since  our  fathers  left  their  home, 
Their  pilot  in  the  blast, 

O'er  untravelled  seas  to  roam,  — 
Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  YeinB . 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honest  fame, 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains  ? 


VAXBLkTlYM  AND  LTBICAI..  —  BYBON. 

While  the  kngoage,  ftee  and  bold, 
Which  the  bard  of  Avon  sung. 
In  which  our  Milton  told 
How  the  vault  of  Heaven  rung, 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  all  hishoBt;- 
While  this,  with  reverence  meet, 
Ten  thousand  echoes  greet. 
From  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Bound  our  coast ;  — 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts. 

That  mould  a  Nation's  soul, 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts,  — 
Between  let  ocean  roll. 
Our  joint  communictn  breaking  with  the  sun  : 
Yet,  still,  from  either  beach. 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach. 
More  audible  than  speech, 
"We  are  One!" 


80.  OLD  IR0N8IDES.~O/toer  WendtU  Holmes, 

Written  when  It  wu  proposed  to  break  ap  the  frigate  Gonatitation,  or  to  oonTert  her  Into  % 
reeeiTing  ahip,  as  unfit  for  aervice. 

At,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  !    Lonff  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see  that  banner  in  the  sky  ( — 
Beneath  it  rang  the  battle-shout,  and  burst  the  cannon's  roar ; 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air  shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more  ! 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood,  where  knelt  the  vanquished 

foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood,  and  waves  were  white 

below. 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread,  or  know  the  conquered  knee ; 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck  the  eagle  of  t^e  sea ' 

O,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk  should  sink  beneath  the  wave ! 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep,  and  there  should  be  her  grave ! 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag,  set  every  threadbare  sail. 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms,  —  Uie  lightning  and  the  gale ! 


n.    THE  BALL  AT  BRUSSELS,  THE  NIOHT  BEFORE  THE   BATTLE  01  WAXIH- 
LOO,  Junk  17, 1816. Lord  Byron. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  Mr  women  and  brave  men : 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 


L 
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Mufflo  STOPc,  witb  Its  Toluptucms  swell. 

Soft  ejes  looked  lavo  to  ejee  wliu^h  spdce  agaia. 

But  hu^  I  bark !  a  deep  eimiid  strikee  like  m.  rimng  knel 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?  —  No ;  *t  was  bat  the  wind. 

Or  tlie  car  rottlmg  o*er  the  Btony  street 

Oo  with  the  diinee  !  let  joy  be  unf^nfincil ; 

No  sloop  till  mora,  wheo  Youth  and  Plesa^mre  meel 

To  chase  the  glowing  Bmm  with  fljlHg  feet  i 
But  bark !  that  hoary  Bound  braika  in  once  tuoret 
As  if  the  elouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearcTt  deadlier,  thiin  before  I 
Arm  I  arm !  it  is  —  it  is —  the  cunnan's  opening  roar  t 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hail 
Hat  BrunHwiek^s  fated  chiefbin.     He  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  Uie  fojtivai. 
And  eanght  ita  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  eaj- ; 
And  when  they  smiled  becauf?e  he  deeme^i  it  near» 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well, 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  rouse<i  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell. 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distresB, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated.     Who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  rise ! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed. 
The  musterir^  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Boused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  thronged  the  citizens,  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips  —  "  The  foe !     TheT  come      Tlifi] 
come ! " 
Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life ; 
Last  eve,  in  Beauty's  circle,  proudly  gay  ; 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife 
The  mom,  the  marshalling  in  arms ;  the  day. 
Battle's  magnificently  stem  array ! 
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The  thimder-clonds  close  o*er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover —  heaped  and  pent, 
Bider  and  horse,  —  friend,  —  foe,  —  in  one  red  burial  Uent ! 


82.    THE  DTINO  GLADIATOR.— LoniBjfron. 

I  SEE  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand,  —  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low,  — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  —  he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not :  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
Hiere  was  their  Dacian  mother,  —  he,  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Eoman  holiday,  — 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.  —  Shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenged  ?  —  Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! 


83.    DEaENSRACT  OF  GREECE.  —  £«r<i  Byrem. 

The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of  Greece  ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  — 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  b  set. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  £ree; 

For,  standing  on  the  Persian's  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  King  sat  on.  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 
And  men  and  Nations  —  all  were  his  1 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day,  — 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? 


V       Ai 
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And  wharo  ai^  0»tr  ?  and  wbere  mrt  tboiu 
M J  oountrj  ?     ua  tkj  v«^oeleaa  ^ro 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuoeleBa  now  — 
The  hemic  bosom  beats  do  more  I 

And  must  thj  l^^ro^  so  long  diT^tie, 

Beg^Qcrate  mto  hands  like  mine  ? 

You  have  the  Pjrrkic  dance  ba  jet ; 

Where  ifl  tlie  Pyrrhic  phalaax  gone  ? 
Of  two  su«h  lii^eon*,  whj  forget 

The  nobler  iind  the  numlier  one  ? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadtntus  gave  — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  lor  a  slave  ! 

'T  in  something,  in  the  dcnrlh  of  fame. 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race. 

To  feelf  at  lefist,  a  [mtnot'e  eh^rnie, 
Kven  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my^Jiiaa^  . 

For  what  irltSft  tlie  poet  here? 

For  GreeVsp  a  blush ,  —  for  Gr&eoe,  &  tear ! 

Must  we  but  weep  o*er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  we  but  blush  ?  —  Our  fathers  bled- 
Earth !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  throe  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae ! 

What !  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  !  no :  —  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one  arise,  —  we  come,  we  come  !  " 
'T  is  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 


34.    THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  SENNACHERIB.— I^rtf  Byrra. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea,    ' 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green. 
That  host,  with  their  banners,  at  sunset  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host,  on  the  morrow,  lay  withered  and  strewn. 

For  the  Angol  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
A.nd  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed  ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still! 
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And  thero  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostrils  all  wide, 
But  through  them  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride ; 
And  the  ioam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  oold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lanoes  unlifted,  the  trumpets  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 


86.    THE  TEMPEST  STUXBD.— Aeu.  J.  Qithonu  LlfOM, 

The  stronff  winds  burst  on  Judah's  sea, 

Far  pealed  the  raging  billow, 
The  fir^  of  Hea?en.i^hed  wrathfully. 

When  Jesus  pressed  his  pillow ; 
The  light  frail  bark  was  fiercely  tossed, 

From  surge  to  dark  surge  leaping, 
For  sails  were  torn  and  oars  were  lost. 

Yet  Jesus  still  lay  sleeping. 

When  o'er  that  bark  the  loud  waves  roared. 

And  blasts  went  howling  round  her. 
Those  Hebrews  roused  their  wearied  Lord,  — 

"  Lord !  help  us,  or  we  founder  I " 
He  said,  "  Ye  waters.  Peace,  be  still !  " 

The  chafed  waves  sank  reposing, 
As  wild  herds  rest  on  field  and  hm. 

When  clear  calm  days  are  dosing. 

And  turning  to  the  startled  men, 

Who  watched  the  surge  subsiding, 
He  spake  in  mournful  accents,  then. 

These  words  of  righteous  chiding : 
"  0  ye,  who  thus  fear  wreck  and  death, 

As  if  by  Heaven  forsaken. 
How  is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith, 

Or  fidth  so  quickly  shaken  ?  " 

Then,  then,  those  doubters  saw  with  dread 

The  wondrous  scene  before  them ; 
Their  limbs  waxed  famt,  their  boldness  fled. 

Strange  awe  stole  creeping  o'er  them :  — 
"  This,  this,"  they  said,  "  is  Judah's  Lord, 

For  powers  divine  array  him ; 
Behold !    He  does  but  speak  the  word, 

\nd  winds  and  waves  obey  him  ! " 


It  »^ 
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Tii«  skides  of  tugiit  were  felling  fest, 
Ajs  through  an  Alpine  vlUn^  passed 
A  youib,  who  bore,  'inid  flnow  jiad  io% 
A  banner  with  the  straoge  devioe, 

EiLeelsior  I 

HiH  brow  was  Bad  ;  bis  ejre  beneath 
Flttiihed  Hko  a  laJehjon  fmm  ita  sbeatli ; 
And  Uke  a  nilYer  darion  rung 
Ttm  aeoeoti  of  th&t  uoknowu  tcogoe, 

In  httppy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  househoU  fires  gleam  w&rm  and  bright 
Above,  the  epci^ti^l  glaciers  shone  ; 
And  fxnm  hb  lips  escaped  a  groan^ 
Erc^daior ! 

•*  Try  not  the  Pjiss  !  "  the  old  man  add  ^ 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead ; 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  I " 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 
Excelsior  1 

"  0,  stay,"  the  maiden  said.  "  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !  " 
A  -tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye ; 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
Excelsior  I 

"  Beware  the  pine-tree*s  withered  branch  I 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche !  " 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried,  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior ! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping,  in  his  hand  of  ice, 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior ! 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray. 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay ; 
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And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  &r, 
A  voice  M\,  like  a  &lling  star, 
Excelsior  1 


87.    TO  THE  BAINBOW.  — TftoMM  Cail^ML 

Triumphal  arch,  tbat  fill's!  the  sky 
When  storms  prepare  to  part, 

I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art :  — 

Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood's  mghti 

A  midway  station  given, 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight. 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  Heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  so, 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  eems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  Science  from  Creation's  fiice 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 

What  lovely  visions  jrield  their  plaoa 
To  cold  material  laws ! 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams^ 
But  words  of  the  Most  High, 

Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When,  o'er  the  green,  undeluged  earth« 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 

How  came  the  world's  gray  &thers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign ! 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  alofl  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 

The  first-made  anthem  rang 
On  earth  delivered  from  the  deep, 

And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Unrapturcd  greet  thy  beam ; 

Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme! 
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The  earth  to  thee  Ijer  Incetise  yiddi. 

The  lark  thy  welcome  aingst, 
When^  glittering  in  Uio  f^ueoo^  fialdii, 

The  Boowj  fliushroom  springs^ 

How  glorioua  h  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  acd  towa 

Or  mint-"*  -^  "^^  ieean  vast, 
A  thoi  m  Sewn  ! 

Ab  freeh  f  Q  pn  h  mn  dark, 

Aj  joung,  thj  t  mties  seem. 

As  when  the  eagl*"  ram  tlie  ark 

First  sported  is  ly  beam. 

For,  fa5thfiil  to  itp  i<!T©d  page, 
Heaifen  still  rel    Ids  thy  span. 

Nor  lets  the  type  ^^ow  pale  with  age 
Thfit  first  spoke  pcacse  to  man. 


38.    GLEN AR  k.  —  Tkonuu  CamphtlL 

0>L  HEARD  you  yon  pibroch  sound  sad  in  the  gale, 
Where  a  band  cometh  slowly,  with  weeping  and  irail? 
T  is  the  chief  of  Glenara  laments  for  his  dear ; 
And  her  sire  and  her  people  are  called  to  her  bier. 

Glenara  came  first,  with  the  mourners  and  shroud ; 
Her  kinsmen  they  followed,  but  mourned  not  alond; 
Their  plaids  all  their  bosoms  were  folded  around ; 
They  marched  all  in  silence,  —  they  looked  to  the  groooi 


In  silence  the V  pa8sed\ver  mount^n  and  moor, 
To  a  heath  wnere  the  oak-tree  grew  lonely  and  hoar : 
"j^l^  here  let  us  place  the  gray-stone  of  her  cairn ;  — 
Why  speak  ye  no  word  ?  "  said  Glenara  the  stem. 

"  And  tell  me,  I  charge  you,  ye  clan  of  my  spouse, 
Why  fold  ye  your  mantles,  why  cloud  ye  your  brows  T'' 
So  spake  the  rude  chieftain  :  no  answer  is  made, 
But  each  mantle,  unfolding,  a  dagger  displayed. 

"  I  dreamed  of  my  lady,  I  dreamed  of  her  shroud," 
Cried  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen,  all  wrathful  and  loud; 
"  And  empty  that  shroud  and  that  coffin  did  seem : 
Glenara !  Glenara !  now  read  me  my  dream !  " 

0  !  pale  grew  the  cheek  of  that  chieftain,  I  ween. 
When  the  shroud  was  unclosed,  and  no  body  was  seen : 
Then  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen  spoke  louder  in  soom  - 
T  was  the  youth  that  had  loved  the  fair  EHm  of  Lorn: 
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**  I  dreamed  of  my  lady,  I  dreamed  of  her  grief, 
I  dreamed  that  her  lord  was  a  barbarous  chief; 
On  the  rock  of  the  ocean  fair  Ellen  did  seem  ; 
Olenara !  Qlenara !  now  read  me  my  dream  !  " 

In  dust  low  the  traitor  has  knelt  to  the  ground, 
And  the  desert  revealed  where  his  lady  wad  found : 
From  a  rock  of  the  ocean  that  beauty  is  borne  : 
Now  joy  to  the  House  of  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn  ' 


88.  THB  O^KAYANAGH.  —J.  A,  Shea. 

Thb  Saxons  had  met,  and  the  banquet  was  spread, 
And  the  wine  in  fleet  circles  the  jubilee  led ; 
And  the  banners  that  hung  round  the  festal  that  night 
Seemed  brighter  by  far  than  when  lifted  in  fight. 

In  came  the  O'KaYanagh,  fair  as  the  mom. 

When  earth  to  new  beauty  and  vigor  is  bom  ; 

They  shrank  from  his  glance  like  the  waves  f¥om  the  prow, 

For  nature's  nobility  sat  on  his  brow. 

Attended  alone  by  his  vassal  and  bard,  -r- 
IJo  trumpet  to  herald,  no  clansmen  to  guard,  — 
He  came  not  attended  by  steed  or  by  steel : 
No  danger  he  knew,  for  no  fear  did  he  feel. 

In  eye,  and  on  lip,  his  high  confidence  smiled,  — 
So  proud,  yet  so  knightly  —  so  gallant,  yet  mild ; 
He  moved  like  a  god  through  the  light  of  that  hall, 
And  a  smile,  full  of  courtliness,  proffered  to  all. 

"  Come  pledge  us,  lord  chieftain !  come  pledge  us ! "  they  cried 

Unsuspectingly  free  to  the  pledge  he  repli^ ; 

And  this  was  the  peace-branch  O'Kavanagh  bore,  — 

*<  The  friendships  to  come,  not  the  feuds  that  are  o'er ! " 

But,  minstrel,  why  cometh  a  change  o'er  thy  themo  ? 
Why  sing  of  red  battle  —  what  dream  dost  thou  dream  ? 
Ha !  "  Treason ! "  's  the  cry,  and  "  Revenge !  "  is  the  call, 
As  the  swords  of  the  Sa&ons  surrounded  the  hall ! 

A  kingdom  for  Angelo's  mind,  to  portray 

Green  Erin's  undaunted  avenger  that  day ; 

The  far-flashing  sword,  and  the  death-darting  eye. 

Like  some  comet  commissioned  with  wrath  from  the  sky. 

Through  the  ranks  of  the  Saxon  he  hewed  his  red  way,  — 
Through  lances,  and  sabres,  and  hostile  array  * 
And,  mounting  his  charger,  he  lefl  them  to  tell 
ThA  tale  of  that  feast,  and  its  bloody  farewdl. 
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And  now  ou  ^m  Sasona  lus  iskofiiiieti  ndtaaee, 
With  a  sliaut  tk»iii  bjuJi  licurt,  3Ui4  a  wooi  la  Qa£!h  1 
He  ruaiiud,  like  a  Btorm,  o'er  tlic  tii^tHWvercd  hnlb, 
And  swept  tbrgugh  tlioir  nmk^  J  ike  die  tagel  of  dtotk 

Then  hurr^ih  I  ibr  thj  glorjrt  ^oung  chkfUm,  hiin«ii  1 
0  !  bad  we  pacli  ligHUung-ajuJod  herpeo  l(Kkj, 
AgTUQ  wouJd  our  *'  fiutihurtit "  expand  in  tli^e  g^ 
And  Preodgni  &xult  o'^r  this  ^isuu  Intikfail  I 
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W'liik*  ji4  iu  <>arlj^  (jreece  she  timg, 
Tho  I'li&BionB  oft,  to  hear  her  shelly 
Tkmngi^d  around  ber  magic  cell ; 
Exultiogi  trembling,  m^ng^  fainting,    " 
Possegsad  bejond  the  Miise^^  paindog, 
By  tuniB,  they  felt  tlu*  glawing  tmoa 
DiBtarbed,  delighted,  nuaed,  refined  a 
'Pil]  ni|i'(H   't  1^  'iiuij^  wlft^ii  Till  were  Urod, 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired,  /  C 

From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound ; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forcefiil  art, 
Each  —  lor  Madness  ruled  the  hour  —  /  ^ 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First,  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid ; 

And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next,  Anger  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire. 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings : 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept,  with  hurried  hands,  the  stringik 

With  woful  measures,  wan  Despair  — 
Low  sullen  sounds !  —  his  grief  beguiled ; 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air ; 

T  was  sad,  by  fits,  —  by  starts,  't  was  irili 

But  thou,  0  Hope !  with  eyes  so  fsdr. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong ; 
And,  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
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She  called  on  Eoho  still  through  all  her  song ; 
And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  choee, 
A  m^  responaiye  voice  was  heard  at  every  dose ; 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 

And  longer  had  she  song —  bat,  with  a  firown, 

Bevenge  impatient  rose. 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down ; 

And,  with  a  withering  look. 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  Uew  a  blast,  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  ftill  of  woe ; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat. 
And  though,  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side. 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Tet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien ; 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  burstmg  fiom  his  head. 

Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fixed; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ! 
Of  diroring  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed : 

And  now  it  courted  Love  —  now,  raving,  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired. 
Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired ; 
And,  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 
In  notes,  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 
Poured  through  the  meUow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 
And,  dashing  sofl,  from  rocks  around. 
Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound  ; 
Through  gkdes  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole : 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams,  with  fond  delay  — 
Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 

\Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing— - 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away.  ^ 

But,  0 !  how  altered  was  its  sprightly  tone. 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue,     - 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemmod  with  morning  dew 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  tnickot  rung. 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Pryad  known ! 

The  oak-crowned  aisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  Quen^ 
Satyrs,  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen, 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear ; 
And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beecheni 
29 


Last  came  Joy'e  eceUtjc  trinl :    >-  {1 
He,  witlj  viny  crfjfwti,  uilratidng^ 
Firat  to  the  liTdj  pipe  hb  biuid  addiofised  ; 

Hut  500D  he  saw  the  brisk  aw&bctditg  vi^ 
Whoae  sweet  t^utranoing  voice  he  loved  the  Iwrt, 
Tbej  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the 
They  saw,  in  Terap^*&  v^e,  her  natlTe 

Amid  the  festal  soundiog  Btiadee, 
lb  ftj  niinetrel  dancing; 

Whilo,  «k  fingers  kissed  the  Btringlij 

Lorn  fr^mih.  th  a  gay  fiititaalic  round  —  J^ 

Looee  ^  seen,  her  zone  tiBbcmud  ^ 

ik  .  irolic  plaj, 

he  charming  air  refwji       ^ , 
8b  r»  from  hie  dewj  wii^    ,  y 


of  ■  nlctil  fittBClti  137  Oiianiirnm  Fftl*o1«ic«Ui  en  m  detadHCd  fivof  itf 

The  Turkman  lay  beside  the  river ; 

The  wind  played  loose  through  bow  and  qomr; 

The  charger  on  the  bank  fed  free, 

The  shield  hung  glittering  from  the  tree, 

The  trumpet,  shawn,  and  atabal, 

Lay  screened  from  dew  by  cloak  and  pall^ 

For  long  and  weary  was  the  way 

The  hordes  had  marched  that  buming  daj. 

Above  them,  on  the  sky  of  June, 
Broad  as  a  buckler  glowed  the  moon, 
Flooding  with  glory  vale  and  hill. 
In  silver  sprang  the  mountain  rill ; 
The  weeping  shrub  in  silver  bent; 
A  pile  of  alver  stood  the  tent ; 
All  soundless,  sweet  tranquillity ; 
All  beauty, —  hill,  brook,  tent,  and  tree« 

There  came  a  sound  —  't  was  like  the  godi 

When  night-winds  shake  tiie  rose's  boih ! 

There  came  a  sound  —  't  was  like  the  tread  ( 

Of  wolves  along  the  valley's  bed ! 

There  came  a  sound —  't  was  like  iiie  flow 

Of  rivers  swoln  with  melting  snow ! 

There  came  a  sound  —  't  was  like  iiie  roar 

Of  Ocean  on  its  winter  shore ! 

''  Death  to  the  Turk  ! "  up  rose  the  jell  — 
On  rolled  the  charge  —  a  thonder  peal ! 
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The  Tartar  arrows  fell  like  rain,  — 

They  clanked  on  helm,  and  midl,  and  chain : 

In  mood,  in  hate,  in  death,  were  twined 

Savage  and  Qreek,  —  mad,  —  bleeding,  —  blind«  — 

And  still,  on  flank,  and  fix)nt,  and  rear, 

Baged,  Constantino,  thy  thirsting  spear! 

Brassy  and  pale,  —  a  type  of  doom, — 
Labored  the  moon  tiirou^  deepening  gloom. 
Down  plunged  her  orb  —  't  was  pitchy  ni§^t  * 
Now,  Turkman,  turn  thy  reins  for  flight ! 
On  rushed  their  thousands  in  the  dark ! 
But  in  their  camp  a  ruddy  spark 
Like  an  uncertain  meteor  reeled,  — 
Thy  hand,  brave  king,  that  fire-brand  wheeled ! 

Wild  burst  the  burning  element 
O'er  man  and  courser,  flood  and  tent*! 
And  through  the  blaze  the  Greeks  outspraog, 
Like  tigers,  —  bloody,  flx>t  and  fluig !  — 
With  dagger-stab,  and  fidchionnsweep, 
Delving  the  stunned  and  staggering  heap, 
Till  lay  the  slave  by  chief  and  khan, 
And  all  was  gone  that  once  was  man ! 

There 's  wailing  on  the  Euxine  shore  — 
Her  chivalry  shall  ride  no  more ! 
There 's  waUing  on  thy  hills,  Altai, 
For  chiefs  the  Grecian  vulture's  prey ! 
But,  Bosphorus,  thy  silver  wave 
Hears  shouts  for  the  returning  brave ; 
For,  kingliest  of  a  kingly  line, 
Lo !  there  comes  glorious  CVmstantine ! 


42.  THB  CUBSB  Of  OAXN.-^JTiiMr. 

O,  THB  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  a  terrible  thing !  — 
Like  the  tempest  that  withers  the  blossoms  of  spring, 
Like  the  thunder  that  bursts  on  the  summer's  domain. 
It  fell  on  the  head  of  the  homicide  Cain. 

And,  lo !  like  a  deer  in  the  frifht  of  the  chase, 
Willi  a  fire  in  his  heart,  and  a  brand  on  his  fiioe» 
He  speeds  him  afar  to  tlie  desert  of  Nod,  — 
A  vagabond,  smote  by  the  vengeance  of  God ! 

All  nature,  to  him,  has  been  blasted  and  banned. 
And  the  blood  of  a  brother  yet  reeks  on  his  hand ; 
And  no  vintage  has  grown,  and  no  fountain  has  sprung 
For  cheering  his  heart,  or  for  cooling  his  tongue. 
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The  groans  of  a  &ther  his  slumber  shall  start, 
And  the  tears  of  a  mother  shall  pierce  to  his  heart, 
And  the  kiss  of  his  children  shall  scorch  him  like 
When  he  thinks  of  the  corse  that  hangs  oyer  his 

And  the  wife  of  his  bosom  —  the  fidthfol  and  &ir — 
Can  mix  no  sweet  drop  in  his  cap  of  deqoair ; 
For  her  tender  caress,  and  her  innocent  l»eath. 
But  stir  in  his  soul  the  hot  embers  of  death. 

And  his  offering  may  blaze  unregarded  by  HeaTen  * 
And  his  spirit  may  pray,  yet  remain  unfbigiven ; 
And  his  grave  may  oe  closed,  yet  no  rest  to  him  faring; 
0,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  a  terrible  thing! 


4S.  AMERICA,  17&0. — Bish4>p  Berkeley.    Bom,  1884  j  died,  Vm. 

The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  dime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  &eme. 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time. 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fiune. 

In  happy  climes,  where  fix)m  the  genial  son. 
And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue. 

The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 
And  fimcied  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence. 

Where  Nature  guides,  and  Virtue  rules,  — 

Where  men  shall  not  impose,  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay,  — 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 

When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  day,  — 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  ofi&pring  is  the  last. 


44.  THE  WORLD  FOR  RALE.— Rev.  RalpkBoft, 

The  world  for  sale !    Hang  out  the  ngn ; 

Call  every  traveller  here  to  me ; 
Who  '11  buy  this  brave  estate  of  mine. 

And  set  this  weary  spirit  free  ? 
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T  18  going !   yes,  I  mean  to  fling 

The  bauble  from  my  soul  away ; 
1 11  sell  it,  whatsoe'er  it  bring  : 

The  world  at  auction  here,  to-day ! 

It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see,  — 

But,  ah  !  it  has  deceived  me  sore ; 
It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be. 

For  sale !  it  shall  be  mine  no  more. 
Gome,  turn  it  o'er  and  view  it  well ; 

I  would  not  have  you  purchase  dear. 
T  is  going !  going !  I  must  sell ! 

Who  bids  ?  who  '11  buy  the  splendid  tear  ? 

Here  's  wealth,  in  glittering  heaps  of  gold ; 

Who  bids  ?    But  let  me  tell  you  fiiir, 
A  baser  lot  was  never  sold  ! 

Who  '11  buy  the  heavy  heaps  of  care  ? 
And,  here,  spread  out  in  broad  domain, 

A  goodly  landscape  all  may  trace. 
Hall,  cottaee,  tree,  field,  hill  and  plain ;  — 

Who  '11  buy  himself  a  burial  place  ? 

Here 's  Love,  the  dreamy  potent  spell 

That  Beauty  flings  around  the  heart ; 
I  know  its  power,  alas !  too  well ; 

T  is  going !     Love  and  I  must  part ! 
Must  part  ?    What  can  I  more  with  Love  ' 

AH  over  's  the  enchanter's  reign. 
Who  '11  buy  the  plumeless,  dying  dove,  — 

A  breath  of  bliss,  a  storm  of  pain  ? 

And,  Friendship,  rarest  gem  of  earth ; 

Who  e'er  hath  found  the  jewel  his  ? 
Frail,  fickle,  fklse  and  little  worth, 

Who  bids  for  Friendship — as  it  is  ? 
fHs  going !  going !  hear  the  call ; 

Once,  twice  and  thrice,  't  is  very  low ' 
T  was  once  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  all, 

But  now  the  broken  staff  must  go ! 

Fame !  hold  the  brilliant  meteor  high ; 

How  dazzling  every  gilded  name ! 
Ye  millions !   now  's  the  time  to  buy. 

How  much  for  Fame  ?  how  much  for  Fame  ? 
Hear  how  it  thunders !     Would  you  stand 

On  high  Olympus,  far  renowned, 
Now  purchase,  and  a  world  command !  — 

And  be  with  a  world's  curses  crowned. 

Sweet  star  of  Hope !   with  ray  to  shine 
In  every  sad  foreboding  breast. 


Save  this  d^prniding  one  of  mine,  — 
Who  biJ»  for  man'*  la»f.  friend,  aod  belt  I 

Ah,  were  not  mtue  a  bankrupt  iiil*, 
Tbis  treasure  should  mj  aoul  mi&tAml 

But  Hope  ttod  Care  are  now  at  strife. 
Nor  erer  urnj  umbe  ag^io, 

Ambilbu,  fashion,  show  and  pride, 

I  pait  fitjm  all  ibrever  now ; 
Oridt  ir  •"  '™»<^kelmlng  tide, 

Hm  ^  ttUghtj  htiart  to  bow. 

By  srlff!   all  bereft, 

I  omiii)] J  kms  the  fod  ; 

Hie  o  uu  I  «t  11  bare  left^  — 

Mjr         h,  my      ible,  and  my  GoD  ! 


1 


tf     oil  TUX  AL  TAHiOS.— JtdfrtfTtT.CMni. 

Wi!itiP  no  I.  lur  «.«. .     ii,^  Thracians  wij§ely  gave 
Tears  to  the  birth-coach,  triumph  to  the  grave. 
Weep  not  for  him !     Go,  mark  his  high  career ; 
It  knew  DO  shame,  no  folly,  and  no  fear. 
Nurtured  to  peril,  lo  !  the  peril  came, 
To  lead  him  on,  from  field  to  field,  to  fame. 
Weep  not  for  him  whose  lustrous  life  has  known 
No  field  of  fame  he  has  not  made  his  own  ! 

In  many  a  fainting  clime,  in  many  a  war, 
Still  bright-browed  Victory  drew  the  patriot's  car. 
Whether  he  met  the  dusk  and  prowling  foe 
By  oceanic  Mississippi's  flow ; 
Or  where  the  Southern  swampe,  with  steamy  breath, 
Smite  the  worn  warrior  with  no  warrior's  death  ! 
Or  where,  like  surges  on  the  rolling  mfdn,  ^ 
Squadron  on  squadron  sweep  the  prairie  plain,  — 
Dawn  — and  the  field  the  haughty  foe  o'erspread ; 
Sunset  —  and  Kio  Grande's  waves  ran  red ! 
Or  where,  from  rock-ribbed  safety,  Monterey 
Frowns  death,  and  dares  him  to  the  unequal  fray; 
Till  crashing  walls  and  slippery  streets  bespeak 
How  frail  the  fortress  where  the  heart  is  weak  * 
How  vainly  numbers  menace,  rocks  defy, 
Men  sternly  knit,  and  firm  to  do  or  die ;  — 
Or  where  on  thousands  thousands  crowding  rash 
(Home  knew  not  such  a  day)  his  ranks  to  crush. 
The  long  day  paused  on  Buena  Yista*^  height, 
Above  the  cloud  with  flashing  volleys  bright, 
Till  angry  Freedom,  hovering  o'er  the  fray 
Swooped  down,  and  made  a  new  Thermopylae ;  — 
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In  eyoiy  scene  of  peril  and  of  pain, 
fiBs  were  the  toils,  his  ooontry's  was  the  gain. 
From  field  to  field  —  and  all  were  noblj  won — 
He  bore,  with  ea^e  flight,  her  standard  on; 
New  stars  rose  there  —  but  never  star  grew  dim 
While  in  Ms  patriot  grasp.     Weep  not  fi)r  him 

His  was  a  spirit  simple,  grand  and  pore ; 
Great  to  conodve,  to  do,  and  to  endure ; 
Yet  the  rough  warrior  was,  in  heart,  a  child, 
Eich  in  bye's  affluence,  merdiful  and  mild. 
His  sterner  traits,  majestic  and  antique, 
Eivalled  the  stoic  Roman  or  the  Qreek ; 
Excelling  both,  he  adds  the  Chnstian  name. 
And  Christian  virtues  make  it  more  than  &me. 

To  country,  youth,  age,  bve,  life  —  all  were  ^ven ! 
In  death,  she  Imgered  between  him  and  Heaven ; 
Thus  spake  the  patriot,  in  his  latest  sigh,  — 
"My  duty  done  —  I  do  not  feab  to  dh!" 


41    THE  PASSAOS.  — ink/oiul.    Traiuiated  b^  Mitt  Juittn. 

Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave 
Since  I  crossed  this  restless  wave, 
And  the  evening,  fair  as  ever. 
Shines  on  ruin,  rock  and  river. 

Then,  in  this  same  boat,  beside, 
Sat  two  comrades,  old  and  tried ; 
One  with  all  a  fiither's  truth, 
One  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

One  on  earth  in  science  wrought,   ^  - 
And  his  grave  in  silence  sou^t ; 
But  the  younger,  brighter  form, 
Passed  in  betSe  and  in  storm. 

So,  whene'er  I  turn  mine  eye 
Back  upon  the  days  gone  by. 
Saddening  thoughts  of  friends  come  o'er  me^ 
Friends  who  closed  their  course  befi)re  me. 

Tet  what  binds  us,  friend  to  friend. 
But  that  soul  with  soul  can  blend  ? 
Soul-like  were  those  hours  of  yore  — 
Let  us  walk  in  soul  once  more ! 

Take,  0  boatman,  twice  thy  fee !  — 
Take,  —  I  give  it  willingly  — 
For,  invisibly  to  thee. 
Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me. 


CocmAGS !  —  Nothing  cm)  •ilbttimtid 
Loug  II  wntng^Hl,  uwiauritisi  Uiid, 
If  the  heurta  witliio  her  bn 
Tnifi  unto  tbemselvoe  aud  tho<* 
Thou  freed  pmU  Libertj  I 
O,  no  znoimtaiii-Dyiiiph  art  thini, 
When  tho  helm  ia  on  thy  hrow, 
And  the  swoitl  iis  in  thy  iuuid. 
Fighting  \ktr  thy  own  ^xA  l&ad  , 

Coiimgi^ !  *—  Nothing  e*isr  witJ^tood 
Freemt'n  fighLb^  for  their  good  ^ 

Armed  with  uD  thoir  faither'ii  fhm^ 
They  will  win  and  wcnr  »  n^tno^ 
That  phftll  go  to  endl(3«  glf^ry. 
Like  the  Gods  of  old  Greek  story, 
RamMi  to  H<^?en  and  baatcsnlv  worUi, 
For  t\\v  L'^rtxi  they  gave  to  mmi. 

Courage  ;  —  Ihere  is  nonts  bu  poor 
(None  of  all  who  wrong  endure), 
None  80  humble,  none  so  weak. 
But  may  flush  his  father's  oheek, 
And  his  maiden's  dear  and  true, 
With  the  deeds  that  he  may  do. 
Be  his  days  as  dark  as  night, 
He  may  make  himself  a  light. 
What  though  sunken  be  his  sun  ? 
There  are  stars  when  day  is  done  ! 

Courage  !  —  Who  will  be  a  slave, 
That  hath  strength  to  dig  a  grave. 
And  therein  his  fetters  hide, 
And  lay  a  tyrant  by  his  side  ? 
Courage  !  —  Hope,  howe'er  he  fly 
For  a  time,  can  never  die  ! 
Courage,  therefore,  brother  men  ! 
Courage  !     To  the  flght  again ! 


4 


«     Tm  JIOOR'S  REVENGE.  —  Original  Parapkrcae  from  the  PotUk  ofMickmm 

Bevore  Grenada's  fated  walls,  encamped  in  proud  array, 
And  flushed  with  many  a  victory,  the  Spanish  armj  lay. 
Of  all  Grenada's  fortresses  but  one  defies  their  might : 
On  Alphuara's  minarets  the  crescent  still  is  bririit. 
Almanzor !  King  Almanzor  !  all  vainly  you  resist : 
Your  little  band  is  fading  fast  away  like  morning  mist, 
A  direr  foe  than  ever  yet  they  met  on  battle-plain 
Assaults  life's  inmost  citadel,  and  heaps  the  groimd  witli  i 
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One  onset  more  of  Spanish  ranks,  —  and  soon  it  will  be  made,  — 
And  Alphuara's  towers  must  reel,  and  in  the  dost  be  kid. 
*'  And  shall  the  haughty  infidel  pollute  this  sacred  land  ? '' 
Almansor  said,  as  mournfully  he  marked  his  dwindling  band. 
'*  Upon  our  glorious  crescent  shall  the  Spaniard  set  his  heel  ? 
And  is  there  not  one  lingering  hope  ?  Can  Heaven  no  aid  reveal  ? 
Ay,  by  our  holy  Prophet,  now,  one  ally  still  remains ! 
And  I  will  bind  him  close  to  me,  —  for  better  death  than  chains !  * 

The  victors  at  the  banquet  sat,  and  music  lent  its  cheer. 
When  suddenly  a  sentry's  voice  announced  a  stranger  near. 
From  Alphuara  had  he  come,  with  fierce,  unwonted  speed, 
And  much  it  would  import  to  Spain  the  aews  he  bore  to  heed. 
"  Admit  him !  "  cry  the  revellers ;  and  in  the  pilgrim  strode, 
And,  throwing  off  his  mantle  loose,  a  Moorish  habit  showed ! 
"  Almanzor !  King  Almanzor ! "  they  cried,  with  one  acclaim : 
"  Almanzor ! "  said  the  Moslem  cmef ;  '*  Almanzor  is  my  name. 

"  To  serve  your  prophet  and  your  king,  0  Spaniards,  I  am  here: 
Believe,  reject  me,  if  you  will,  —  this  breast  has  outlived  fear ! 
No  longer  in  his  creed  or  cause  Almanzor  can  confide ; 
For  all  the  Powers  above,  't  is  clear,  are  fighting  on  your  side." 
'*  Now,  welcome,  welcome,  gallant  Moor ! "  the  Spanish  chieftain  said : 
"  Grenada's  last  intrenchment  now  we  speedily  shall  tread. 
Approach,  embrace ;  our  waning  feast  thy  coming  shall  renew ; 
And  in  this  cup  of  foaming  wine  we  '11  drink  to  yours  and  yoa." 

Right  eagerly,  to  grasp  the  hands  outstretched  on  every  side, 
Almanzor  rushed,  and  greeted  each  as  bridegroom  might  his  bride : 
He  glued  his  fevered  lips  to  theirs,  —  he  kussed  them  on  the  cheek« 
And  breathed  on  all  as  if  his  heart  would  all  its  passion  wreak. 
But  suddenly  his  limbs  relax,  a  flush  comes  o'er  his  face, 
He  reels,  as,  with  a  pressure  faint,  he  gives  a  last  embrace  ; 
And  livid,  purple  grows  his  skin,  and  wild  his  eyeballs  roll. 
And  some  great  torture  seems  to  heave  the  life-roots  of  his  soul. 

*'  Look,  Giaours !  *  miscreants  in  race,  and  infidels  in  creed ! 
Look  on  this  pale,  distorted  face,  and  tell  me  what  ye  read  ! 
These  limbs  convulsed,  these  fiery  pangs,  these  eyeballs  hot  and  blear 
Ha !  know  ye  not  what  they  portend  ?    The  plague,  the  plague,  ii 

here! 
And  it  has  sealed  you  for  its  own ;  ay,  every  Judas  kiss 
I  gave  shall  bring  anon  to  you  an  agony  like  this ! 
All  art  is  vain :  your  poisoned  blood  all  leechcraft  will  defy, 
Like  me  ye  shall  in  anguish  writhe  —  like  mfi  in  torture  die  *  " 

Onoe  more  he  stepped  their  chief  to  reach,  and  blast  him  with  his 

breath ; 
But  sank,  as  if  Revenge  itself  were  striving  hard  with  Death. 

*  Prcnoiinoed/6oioer«y-  the  ow  as  in  power. 


f^ 
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AnJUhmagfa  ike  group  ib  horrid  thtill  his  wonis  anJ  ^^ipad  Wf\ 
^niffitWtth  a  proud,  yiidaontod  mioitf  their  chief  AlpliOflBi  ^qI^ 
**  And  dc*em'st  thoUf  tfea^^henms  renegade,  wbatewer  naj  befUt, 
Theaa  wa^rnors  trac,  the^  hearts  of  proof.  Death  ev^er  ooti  BpfftU  ^ 
Ay  I  wrllhc  aiid  iuess,  uo  tiimt  of  f«v  the  m^%  %x>  them  cso  brii^; 
Their  aouk  iltc  skived,  md  I^th  himself  for  theca  hm  UM  hif  ilkg . 

**  Tlien  let  him  oorne  aa  gory  War,  with  life^womMls  d©e|>  wad  nd, 
Or  hi  him  titnke  as  f^H  DisetiBO,  with  niekbig  p&ina  ingtesd. 
Still  iti  these  gpiriu  h&  eholl  fiud  a  powar  tbit  iliall  de^        .^^^H 
AU  woe  and  pain  th:it  ciui  bat  muke  the  luort&l  body  ill&        VH 
So,  brethren,  laavta  thia  carriaa  here*  —  nay»  eboke  not  iridTf^ 

gttlll  — 
And  through  tnir  cainf«  a  iwt-e  of  choer  let  every  \m§^  tall* 
We  11  t£iir  yoEj  orc^n^ot  ^oi  its  tower  en?  stars  ue  out  toutgbl : 
Aud  let  Death  oome,  —  we  *U  h«od  hiiu  not !  ^  «»,  f&nnid  \  ta  ^ 

fight!" 

A  grotn  of  rage  upon  his  Hp«,  Almoiusur  hid  his  hmd  Jj 

Beneath  his  mantle's  omple  fold,  and  stjon  wits  with  th*j!  d«td.   ^   ^^ 
But,  roused  by  those  intrepid  words  to  death-defying  leal, 
The  chieflains  armed  as  if  they  longed  to  hear  the  olash  of  sted. 
The  trumpets  sounded  merrily,  while,  dazzlingly  arrayed. 
On  Alphuara*s  walls  they  rushed,  and  low  the  crescent  laid. 
And  of  the  gallant,  gallant  hearts  who  thus  grim  Death  defied, 
'Mid  pestilence  and  carnage,  none  of  plague  or  battle  died. 
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1807  }  died,  1S46. 

OoMB  from  my  First,  —  ay,  come !  the  battle  dawn  is  nigh. 

And  the  screaming  trump  and  thundering  drum  are  calling  thee  to  die! 

Fight  as  thy  father  fought,  &11  as  thy  father  fell ; 

Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  is  wrought,  —  so  forward,  and  fioewdl ! 

Toll  ye  my  Second,  toll !     Fill  high  the  flambeau's  light. 
And  sing  the  hymn  of  a  parted  soul,  beneath  the  silent  night. 
The  wreath  upon  bis  head,  the  cross  upon  his  breast. 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  be  shed,  —  so,  take  him  to  his 
rest! 

Call  ye  my/ Whole,  —  ay,  call  the  lord  of  lute  and  lay, 

And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall  with  a  noble  song  to-daj  ! 

Go,  call'^im^  by  his  name !  —  no  fitter  hand  may  crave 

To  light  ii|ie  flame  of  a  soldier's  &me,  on  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  gmve 

-  /■ 


PART    SEVENTH. 


SCRIPTURAL   AND    DEVOTIONAL. 


1.    BAIAAira  FBOPHBCT  IN  BEHALV  OF  ISBLAXL.—jrMmbera, 

And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  Israel  abiding  in  his 
tenia  aooording  to  their  tribes ;  and  the  spirit  of  Gbd  came  upon  him. 
And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said  : 

Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  hath  said,  and  the  man  whose  eyes  are 
open,  hath  said ;  —  he  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of  Goa,  whioh 
saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  —  &lliDg  into  a  trance,  but  having 
his  eyes  open:  —  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and  thy 
tabernacles,  0  Israel!  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  ibrth,  as 
flardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord 
hath  planted,  and  as  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters.  His  king  shall 
be  hi^er  than  Agag,  and  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 

Gm  is  not  a  man,  that  He  shovdd  lie ;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that 
He  should  repent.  Hath  He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  ?  Or,  hath 
He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good  ?  Behold,  I  have  received 
oomnuucdment  to  bless ;  and  He  hath  blessed ;  and  I  cannot  reverse 
it.  How  shall  I  curse,  whom  (jod  hath  not  cursed  ?  Or,  how  shall 
I  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied  ?  He  hath  not  behdd  iniauity 
in  Jacob,  neither  hath  He  seen  perverseness  in  Israel :  the  Lord  his 
God  is  with  him,  and  the  shout  of  a  King  is  among  them.  Qod 
brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  he  hath,  as  it  were,  me  strength  of 
an  unicorn :  he  shall  eat  up  the  nations,  his  enemies,  and  shall  break 
their  bones,  and  pierce  them  throu^  with  his  arrows.  Surely  there 
is  no  endiantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any  divination  against 
Israel :  according  to  this  time  it  shall  be  said  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel, 
What  hath  Qod  wrought !  Behold,  the  People  shall  rise  up  as  a 
great  lion,  and  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion  :  he  shall  not  lie  down 
until  he  eat  of  the  prey,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  shun. 

For,  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him ;  and  from  the  hills  I 
behold  him :  lo,  the  People  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reck- 
oned among  the  nations.  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,'iind  the 
number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ?  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his ! 
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1,     tilHf'S  DKriCnCB  BEFQEE  JESTCS  Al^^  AGRIFPd.. 

I  Tnuiit  ntvuelf  flippy i  King  Affrippa,  becaufie  I  thM  aiwwvr  ht 
iBjnlf  thif  fUy  bdbre  Uun,  tont^iug  Alt  tHe  tbitigs  wtw^foof  I  iit 
toQyied  of  the  JeWK ;  optidallr  becuise  I  ktinw  ihot?  to  bt»  eipiit  b 
•U  ^oitoiiit  mi  qaustiiani  «liii?h  iir«  uHioftg  iha  Joits ;  wlimbi^  I 
tKnnirti  tbte  to  hmr  aid  pOienUy. 

My  ronnm^r  of  111^  fVom  rnj  jmiith,  vKioti  wm  il  the  il9l  wmm§ 
mitm  uwii  Nation  at  »li  ru«alcm,  know  nJl  thu  J<?wk;  wllidi  fciii«^ m 
ffOOi  the  b«igifKiing,  if  thry  would  ttiitlfy,  tliat  al^er  the  moett  f.im1^ 
•oel  df  our  i^ligion^  I  lived  k  FWiiee,  AjH  mjw  t  stAiid  nnd  m 
jiidgcd  fiir  tho  lHJ}>«of  tlu  promiM  aiide  of  Qod  utilo  our  fktlivis; 
niilo  whieh  |in>mii$e  our  tiralv*&  tribes,  instantly  ^lerrmg  <jod  cUy  tul 
w3^^  hopi  to  cKum.  For  whteh  Wpe'a  sake,  Kiiag  Agrippa,  1 
ftoeusod  of  Uicr  Jcwsf, 

Why  *lii>iil<l  it  Im*  tbouglit  u  tliiug   rncr^ible  witli  ymi,  tkftl  (kk  ^ 
tdumH  mua*  tUi»  dwitl  it     I  verily  thouglit  with  injeeli;  tbal  1  o^icllf  j 
tu  d«  ntmiy  thmfia  ooolrary  to  the  name  of  Jesm  of  Na2ain*lb  ;  whiA 
Vimg  I  Ilk)  did  iu  Jcnisalem  ;  and  many  of  the  eaUatJi  dtd  I  iliat  ui|i  I 
ill  pftmm,  having  rwcivt^l  imfhority  from  the  chief  pri<^te ;  anf!  wbui 

ish(Hl  them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  oompellod  them  to  bk^)keaM* 
and  \yc\ng  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  them  eren  ante 
strange  cities. 

Whereupon,  as  I  went  to  Damascus,  with  authority  and  commiflBioQ 
fi-oni  the  chief  priests,  at  mid-day,  0  King !  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light 
IVoiii  lleuvcn,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  roond  iboot 
nie,  and  them  which  journeyed  with  me.  And  when  we  were  all 
f.dlen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  roe,  and  sayinff,  in 
tbe  Hebrew  tongue,  '*  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads."  And  I  said,  •*  Who  art  thoo, 
I^ord  ? "  And  he  said,  '*  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  perseeatest ;  but 
rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet ;  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this 
purix)se,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness,  both  of  these  things 
which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear 
unto  thee;  delivering  thee  from  the  People,  and  from  the  GeotileF, 
unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  ;  tliftt 
they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  theoi 
which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me." 

Whereupon,  0  King  Agrippa !  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the 
heavenly  vision ;  but  showed  first  unto  them  of  Damascus  and  tt 
J<?rusalem,  and  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judaea,  and  then  to  the 
Guntiles,  that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet 
for  repentance.  For  these  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the  tanpk, 
and  went  about  to  kill  me.  Having,  therefore,  obtained  help  of  God, 
I  continue  unto  this  day,  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  aayiog 
none  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  saj 
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should  00IL6,  —  that  Christ  should  sufier,  and  that  he  should  be  the 
first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should  show  light  unto  the 
People,  and  to  the  Gentiles. 


8.  OMNIPOTENCE  Of  JEHOYAH.— Job,  tratulated  fry  Rev,  O.  R.  NoffU. 

Then  spake  Jehovah  to  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said : 
Who  is  this,  that  darkeneth  my  counsels  by  words  without  knowledge? 
Oird  up  thy  loins  like  a  man  ! 
I  will  ask  Uiee,  and  answer  thou  me  ! 
Where  wast  thou,  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 
Declare,  since  thou  hast  such  knowledge  I 
Who  fixed  its  dimensions  ?  since  thou  knowest ! 
Or  who  stretched  out  the  line  upon  it  ? 
Upon  what  were  its  foundations  fixed  ? 
And  who  laid  its  comer-stone, 
When  the  morning-stars  sang  together. 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ? 

Hast  thou  penetrated  to  the  springs  of  the  sea, 
And  walked  through  the  recesses  of  the  deep  ? 
Have  the  gates  of  death  been  disclosed  to  thee. 
And  hast  thou  seen  the  gates  of  the  shadow  of  death  ? 
Hast  thou  surveyed  the  breadth  of  the  earth  ? 
Declare,  since  thou  knowest  it  all !  — 
Where  is  the  way  by  which  light  is  distributed. 
And  the  East  wind  let  looee  upon  the  earth  ? 
Who  hath  prepared  channels  for  the  rain. 
And  a  path  for  the  glittering  thunderbolt. 
To  give  rain  to  the  land  without  an  inhabitant, 
To  the  wilderness,  where  is  no  man ; 
To  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground. 
And  cause  the  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth  ? 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  I^leiades, 
Or  loosen  the  bands  of  Orion  ? 
Canst  thou  lead  forth  Mazzaroth  in  its  season. 
Or  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons  ? 
Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  the  Heavens  ? 
Hast  thou  appointed  their  dominion  over  the  earth  ? 
Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds. 
So  that  abundance  of  waters  will  cover  thee  ? 
Canst  thou  send  forth  lightnings,  so  that  they  will  gO| 
And  say  to  thee,  "  Here  we  are  "  ? 
Who  hath  imparted  understanding  to  thy  reins, 
And  given  intelligence  to  thy  mind  ? 
Who  numbereth  Sie  clouds  in  wisdom  ? 

Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ? 
Hast  thou  dothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ? 
Hast  thou  taught  him  to  bound  like  the  locust  ? 


How  inajest  10  his  smirtiDg !  how  tfltrribJo ! 

He  fjaweth  in  the  ralky ;  he  exulteth  in  his  fffneogl^ 

And  msheth  tnto  the  midst  ofartua. 

He  laugheth  at  ftar ;  he  trembleth  Dot» 

And  turn^th  uat  bock  from  the  Bword. 

Against  hiiu  tatlleth  the  quiver. 

The  flflining  STicaT,  atid  the  kinoe. 

With  rngc  aodl  fury  ho  devowreth  the  groofid ; 

He  Btandeth  not  stiU  whcD  the  tnmipet  soundeilu  •' 

Ho  s»ith  ftinong  the  trumpets.  Aha  i  aha  1  ) 

And  BnufTulh  the  tsittJo  a  tar  Gfi;  i' 

The  thttudor  of  the  c^ptainA*  and  the  war-f  hout  ( 


I 


WnEiiB  ihall  wisdotn  be  fotmd  ? 
And  where  b  the  place  af  underssUndiDg  ? 
Man  koowcth  not  the  price  thereof; 
""  Kor  can  it  be  found  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
The  deep  saith,  It  is  not  in  me  ; 
And  the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me. 
It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold, 

Nor  shall  silver  be  weighed  out  as  the  price  tiiereoH 
It  cannot  be  purchased  with  the  gold  of  Ophir» 
With  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire. 
Gold  and  crystal  are  not  to  be  oompared  with  it ; 
Nor  can  it  be  purchased  with  jewels  of  fine  gold. 
No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  orjstal» 
For  wisdom  is  more  precious  than  pearls. 
The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  cannot  equal  it, 
Nor  can  it  be  purchased  with  the  purest  gold. 

Whence,  then,  oometh  wisdom  ? 
And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ? 
Since  it  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  living, 
And  kept  close  from  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
The  realms  of  Death  say, 
We  have  heard  only  a  rumor  of  it  with  our  ears. 
Gt)d  alone  knoweth  the  way  to  it ; 
He  alone  knoweth  its  dwelling-plaoe. 
For  He  seeth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
And  surveyeth  all  things  under  the  whcde  Heaveou 
When  He  gave  the  winds  their  weight. 
And  adjusted  the  waters  by  measure,  — 
When  He  prescribed  laws  to  the  rain. 
And  a  path  to  the  glittering  thunderbolt;  — 
Then  did  He  see  it,  and  make  it  known ; 
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He  eBtablished  it,  and  searched  it  oat ; 
Bat  he  said  ante  man,       ^ 
Behold  !  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom ; 
And  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  ond^rstanding. 


6.  A  NATIOirS  SIBKNGTH.— P«alm83,tran«2aldtf  bp  Rw.  O.  R.  Nvffn, 

ELiPPT  the  Nation  whose  Qod  is  Jehovah ; 
The  People  whom  He  hath  chosen  for  EUs  inheritance. 
The  Lord  looketh  down  from  Heaven ; 
He  beholdeth  all  the  children  of  men ; 

From  His  dwelling-place  He  beholdeth  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 
Hd,  that  formed  the  hearts  of  all, 
And  observeth  all  their  works. 
A  King  is  not  saved  by  the  number  of  his  forces, 
Nor  a  hero  by  this  greatness  of  his  strength. 
The  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety, 
Nor  can  he  deliver  his  master  by  his  great  strength. 

Behold,  the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  apon  them  that  fear  £Gm ; 
Upon  them  that  trust  in  His  goodness ; 
To  save  them  from  the  power  of  death. 
And  keep  them  alive  in  famine. 
The  hope  of  our  souls  is  in  the  Lord ;         « 
He  is  our  help  and  our  shield. 
Yea,  in  Him  doth  our  heart  rejoice ; 
Li  His  holy  name  we  have  confidence! 

May  Thy  goodness  be  upon  us,  0  Lord, 
According  as  we  trust  in  Thee ! 


6.  EXHORTATION  TO  PBAIBB  GOD.^PMlm. 

Praisb  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens ;  praise 
him  in  the  heights.  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels :  praise  ye  him,  all 
his  hosts.  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon  :  praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of 
light  Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that  be 
above  the  heavens.  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  for  he 
commanded,  and  they  were  created.  He  hath  also  stablished  them 
for  ever  and  ever :  he  hath  made  »  decree  which  shall  not  pass.  Praise 
the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons  and  all  deeps :  fire,  and  hail ; 
snow,  and  vapors ;  stormy  wind  frdfilling  his  word  :  mountains,  and 
all  hUls ;  fruitful  trees,  and  all  cedars ;  beasts,  and  all  cattle ;  creep- 
ing things,  and  flying  fbwl ;  kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  people ;  princes, 
and  all  judges  of  the  earth ;  both  young  men,  and  maidens ;  old  men, 
and  children ;  let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord :  for  his  name 
alone  is  exc^lent ;  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord.     Praise  God  in  his  sanctuary :  praise  him  in 
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the  finxutment  of  his  power.  Praise  him  fi>r  his  mi^ty  acta :  pnuR 
him  according  to  his  excellent  greatness.  Praise  hiai  with  the  BoaoA 
of  the  trumpet ;  praise  him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp.  Praise  him 
with  the  timbrel  and  dance :  praise  him  with  stringed  instnimeDtB  and 
organs.  Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals  :  praise  him  upon  the 
liigh-Bounding  cymbals.  Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord.     Praise  ye  the  Lord. 


7.  THE  JOYFUL  MESSENGER.— /«aJa4,(raiulafMC»y  Bii4<iy  £9100. 

How  beautiful  appear  on  the  mountains 
The  feet  of  the  joyful  messenger, — of  him  t)iat  announceth  peaoe ! 
Of  the  joyful  messenger  of  good  tidings,  —  of  him  that  annoaiioelh 

salvation ! 
Of  him,  that  sayeth  imto  Sion,  Thy  God  reigneth ! 
All  thy  watchmen  lifl  up  their  voice :  they  shout  together ; 
For,  face  to  fiice  shall  they  see,  when  Jdiovah  retumeth  to  Sioo. 
Burst  forth  into  joy,  shout  together,  ye  ruins  of  Jerusalem  ! 
For  Jehovah  hath  comforted  His  people ;  He  hath  redeemed  Isnd. 
Jehovah  hath  made  bare  His  holy  arm,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  Nadoos; 
And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

Depart,  depart  ye,  go  ye  out  from  thence;  touch  no  polluted  thing: 
Go  ye  out  from  the  midst  of  her ;  be  ye  clean,  ye  that  bear  the  ^ 

of  Fehovah ! 
Verily  not  in  haste  shall  ye  go  forth ; 
And  not  by  flight  shall  ye  march  along : 
For  Jehovah  shall  march  in  your  front ; 
And  the  God  of  Israel  shall  bring  up  your  rear. 


8.  HYMN  OF  OUR  FIRST  PARENTS.— Jlf»//on . 

I'HESE  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fail* ;  thyself  how  wondrous,  then. 
Unspeakable,  who  sittVt  above  these  Heavens, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  Heaven, 
On  earth  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first.  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
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With  tlij  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  m  thy  sphere, 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 

Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater ;  sound  His  praise 

In  thy  eternal  course,  bath  when  thou  climb'st. 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  fiJl'st 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  Orient  sun,  now  fl/st 

With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies; 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise  who  out  of  darkness  cajled  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle  multiform,  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  otr  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Te  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray. 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 

In  honor  to  the  World's  great  Author  rise ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolored  sky. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  &lling  showers,  • 

Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  His  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow» 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  His  praise ; 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls ;  ye  birds, 

That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep. 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even. 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  His  pnuse. 


0.    THE  XINIVEBSAL  HTMN  OF  N  ATT7RB.  —  TAommm. 

Thesb,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God,    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  Thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  soflening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months, 
With  liffht  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  Thy  son 


Shoots  M!  perfecticm  iliroagh  the  swelling  j€ar| 
Anil  ofl  Thy  voice  in  dreudM  thunder  spe^cs : 
And  oft  ab  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve. 
By  brt^kfl  and  gniTcss^  la  hollow -wlii^peritig  ^le^ 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Aututno  unconfinedt 
And  spre&iia  ft  coinmon  fenst  for  all  tlmt  Uvm^ 
In  Winter^  awM  Thou  !  with  clouds  and  stormi 
Around  Thee  thrown  *  tempest  q'&t  tempait  rolled. 
Majo&tie  darkm  ■  whirlwind's  wing^ 

Hiding  snhliine  Tst  tl^e  world  adore. 

And  humbleat  Namvi. 


MpterkniB  nnifid  I 
I>ecp  fb3t,  iu  thetie  &pjit 
Yet  so  delightful  mi^i 
Sooh  bc:iuty  aind  Itetiel 
Shade,  uapcreeivod,  so ' 
And  all  m  forming  an 
Thatf  as  they  etill  suec 


h  Thy  northern  hhtsL 
X  skill,  what  force  ^Tine 
!  u  simple  train, 
nth  sack  kind  art. 
ce  combined  ; 
tening  into  sliAde  i 
moniousi  whole ; 
,  they  niviBh  etilL 
But  wandering  oft,  wit«  urute  unoonscions  gaae, 
Man  mm  kill  not  Thee,  niarka  not  the  mighty  hand. 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots,  steaming,  iheDoe 
The  fair  profusion  that  overspreads  the  Spring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  dy-ect  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  fortli ; 
And,  as  on  earth  this'grateful  change  revolves, 
With  trausport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend !  join,  every  living  soul, 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join ;  anj,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song !     To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breathe  soft,  whose  Spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes : 
0,  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glopms. 
Where,  o'er  the  rock,  the  scarcely-waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade^ith  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar, 
Who  shake  the  astonished  world,  lifl  high  to  Heaven 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooksj^ttune,  ye  trembling  rills ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  £  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid,  and  profound ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  ^hou,  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  Uiyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise ;  whose  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 
Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
In  mingled  clouds  to.  Him ;  whose  son  exalts. 
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Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  penoS  pamts. 

Ye  forests  bend,  ye  harvests  wave,  to  Him ; 

Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 

As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 

Ye  that  keep  watch  in  Heaven,  as  earth  asleep 

Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams, 

Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 

Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 

Great  source  of  day !  best  image  here  below 

Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 

From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 

On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  His  pzaise. 


10.    CHAMOUNT.— 5.  T.Co/eri<^«. 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ? — so  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  front,  0  sovereign  Blanc ; 
The  Arv6  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form, 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines 
How  silently !     Around  thee  and  above. 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark  ;^substantial  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  pieroest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !     But,  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  wrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity. 

0  dread  and  silent  mount !     I  gazed  upon  thee, 
!nil  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  iny  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  luone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet,  beguiling  melody. 

So  sweet,  wo  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 

Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thooghl,- 

Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy,  — 

Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing  —  there. 

As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul  1     Not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest ;  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks,  and  silent  ecstasy.     Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !     Awake,  my  heart,  awake, 
Green  vales  and  icy  cli£k,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou,  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale ! 
0 !  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  whe»D  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink  — 
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Companion  of  the  monung  star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Oo-herald,  wake !  0  wake !  and  nttcr  praise! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  {nllan  deep  in  euih  I 
Who  filled  thy  oountenanoe  with  rosy  li^t  I 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents,  fieroelj  ^bd ! 

Who  called  you  forth  from  ni^t  and  utter  death, 

From  dark  and  icy  cayems  oaUed  yon  ibrth, 

Down  those  precipitous,  Uaok,  jaogM  rooksy 

Forever  shattered,  luid  the^nme  mover  ? 

Who  gave  you  your  inviSnerable  life, 

Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 

Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  ? 

And  who  oomfiiftnded, — and  the  silence  oame, —  ^  ^ 

**  Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rqaf  ?  •/ 

Ye  ice-fidls !  ye,  that,  firmn  the  mountain's  brow, 

Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain,  — 

Torrents,  methinkd,  that  heard  a  mishfy  voice,      ^      \ 

And  stopped  at^ce  amid  their  madd»t  plunge! 

Motionless  torrc^ !  silent  cataracts !  —  '  > 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  ^tes  of  Heaven 

Beneath  the  keen  ftdl  moon  ?     Who  l^de  the  son      .  .^ 

Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?    Who  with  living  flowers 

Of  loyeljest  blue  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ?  —        ; 

"  God !  '•'  let  the  torrents,  like  a^ut  of  Nations, 

Answer :  and  let  the  ice-plai^echo,  '*  God  !  " 

*'  God !  "  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  vmoe 

Ye  pinc-grovcs,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 

And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  ypn  piles^of  snow,        \ 

And,  in  their  perilous  fall,  shall  thund^,./|.God! " 

Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-etorm ! 

Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows"^  the^louds  ! 

Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  dements !  y 

Utter  forth  '*  God ! "  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise. 

Thou,  too,  hoar  mount,  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks,         ' 

Ofl  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard. 

Shoots  downward,  glittering  t)irough  the  pure  serene, 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  thatTveU^hy  breast  — 

Thou,  too,  again,  stupendous  iBoua|hin !  thou 

That —  as  I  raise  my  head,  fi  while  bowed  low'' 

In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  bas^ 

Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  sufiiised  with  tears  — 

Solemnly  scemcst,  like  a  ytipojff  cloud, 

To  rise  before  me  —  rise,  0  evfer  rise ! 

Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  nttp  the  earth ! 

Thou  kingly  spirit,  throned  anu^  the  hills, 

^.    ■ 
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Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  hierarch,  tell  thoa  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  joa  rising  sun, 
**  Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God." 


11.    THB  DTDia  OHRIBIIAN  TO  HIB  eOUL.^Me9aHdv  PopM 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quit,  0,  quit  this  mortal  finune ! 
Ambling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying, 
0,  the  pain,  the  bliss,  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fl>nd  Nature,  oease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life ! 

Hark !  they  whisper ;  angels  say, 
Sister  Spirit,  come  away ; 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite,  — 
Steals  my  senses,  shuta  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirita,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul !  can  this  be  death  ? 

The  world  recedes,  —  it  disappears ! 

Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring. 

Lend,  lend  your  wings !     I  mount,  I  fly ! 

0  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

0  death !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
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Such  is  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth : 

So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  Man ;  — 

Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  mom  brings  forth. 
And  fostering  gales  a  while  the  nursling  &n. 

0  smile,  ye  Heavens,  serene !     Ye  mildews  wan. 
Ye  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime, 

Nor  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  span. 

Borne  on  the  swift  though  silent  winss  of  Time, 
Old  Age  comes  on  apace,  to  ravage  s&  the  dime. 

And  be  it  so.     Let  those  deplore  their  doom. 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn ; 

But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb. 

Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mourn. 

Shall  Spring  to  the^  sad  scenes  no  more  return  ? 
Is  yonder  wave  the  Sun's  eternal  bed  ? 

Soon  shall  the  Orient  with  new  lustre  bum. 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed, 
Again  attune'  the  grove,  again  adom  the  mead. 


m 

Ibail  I  ha  lefV,  forg^tteD  in  ihe  dusi, 

When  Fnte,  relent ing,  lets  ibe  flower  r@Tiv«  t 
U  Nature'^  Toioe,  to  Mfm  alone  unjost, 
lid  hiiiif  thcnigh  doomed  ta  p@riab«  bope  bo  li?ef 
Ifi  li  for  thb  fkir  Virtuo  oft  must  etrivse 

Witb  disappointincnf^  penury,  mhI  pmti  f 
No !  Hearen*a  iuimortnl  spring  shall  yet  arriTOi  i 

And  tiian*a  maiedtie  beauty  bloom  ag^p, 
Brigbt  Ui  1  yew  of  Lore't  trlt^pllaat  !«|| 


Wffw  at  jtaodal-tree 

■^  e  descetida, 

i  d  so  bcautecFUsly 

stroke  liend?^ 
E  ^  WTOugbt  ht;r  dcfttK 

Dj^m  bur  8w**ot<»t  ht 

As  it  -.  _^.,  .    .   r  r^Al 
Peace  to  her  foes,  and  love  to  all. 

How  hardly  man  this  lesson  learns, 

To  smile,  and  bless  the  hand  that  spurns ; 

To  see  the  blow,  to  feel  the  pain, 

But  render  only  love  again ! 

This  spirit  not  to  earth  is  given,  — 

One  had  it,  but  he  came  from  Heaven. 

Reviled,  rejected  and  betrayed. 

No  curse  he  breathed,  no  *plaint  he  made, 

But  when  in  death*8  deep  pang  he  sighed. 

Prayed  for  his  murderers,  and  died. 


14.    THX  CHRISTIAN  UVB.  —  PkiUp  Doddridge.    Sorm  1702  {  4M,  YtV 

•*  Live  while  you  live,"  the  epicure  would  say, 

And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day; 

"  Live  while  you  live,"  the  Christian  prea^r  cries, 

"  And  eive  to  Qcd  each  moment  as  it  fliea  *' 

Lord !  m  my  view,  let  both  united  be ;  — 

I  live  to  pleasure,  while  I  live  to  thee. 


PART     EIGHTH. 


RHETORICAL    AND    DRAMATIC. 


1.   BOMB  mm  OAaXBAQS—netor  Bufv.    Original  Tnm$laNon. 

Rome  and  Carthage !  —  behold  them  drawing  near  for  the  struggle 
that  is  to  shake  the  world !  Carthage,  the  metropolis  of  Africa,  is 
the  mistress  of  oceans,  of  kingdoms,  and  of  Nations ;  a  magnificent 
city,  burthened  with  opulence,  radiant  with  the  strange  arts  and 
trophies  of  the  East.  She  is  at  the  acme  of  her  civilization.  She 
can  mount  no  higher.  Any  change  now  must  be  a  decline.  Borne 
is  comparatively  poor.  She  has  seized  all  within  her  grasp,  but 
rather  from  the  lust  of  conquest  than  to  fill  her  own  cofiers.  She  is 
demi-barbarous,  and  has  her  education  and  her  fortune  both  to  make. 
All  is  before  her,  — nothing  behind.  For  a  time,  these  two  Nations 
exist  in  view  of  each  other.  The  one  reposes  in  the  noontide  of  her 
splendor ;  the  other  waxes  strong  in  the  shade.  But,  little  by  little, 
air  and  space  are  wanting  to  each  for  her  development.  Bome  begins 
to  perplex  Carthage,  and  Carthage  is  an  eyesore  to  Bome.  Seated  on 
opposite  banks  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  two  cities  look  each  other  in 
the  &oe.  The  sea  no  longer  keeps  them  apart.  Europe  and  Africa 
weigh  upon  each  other.  Like  two  clouds  surcharged  with  electricity 
they  impend.     With  their  contact  must  come  the  Uiunder-shock. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  stupendous  drama  is  at  hand.  What  actors 
are  met !  Two  races,  —  that  of  merchants  and  mariners,  that  of 
laborers  and  soldiers;  two  Nations,  —  the  one  dominant  by  gold, 
the  other  by  steel;  two  Bepublics,  —  the  one  theocratic,  the  other 
aristocratic.  Bome  and  Carthage !  Bome  with  her  army,  Carthago 
with  her  fleet ;  Carthage,  old,  rich  and  crafty,  —  Bome,  young,  poor, 
and  robust ;  the  past  and  the  future ;  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and  the 
spirit  of  conquest ;  the  genius  of  commerce,  the  demon  of  war ;  the 
Eust  and  the  South  on  one  side,  the  West  and  the  North  on  the 
other;  in  short,  two  worlds,  —  the  civilization  of  Africa,  and  tlie 
civilization  of  Europe.  They  measure  each  other  from  h^'to  foot. 
They  gather  all  their  forces.  Gradually  the  war  kindles.  The  world 
takes  fire.  These  colossal  powers  are  locked  in  deadly  strife.  Car- 
thage has  crossed  the  Alps ;  Bome,  the  seas.  The  two  Nations,  per- 
sonified in  two  men,  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  close  with  each  other, 
wrestle,  and  grow  infiiriate.     The  duel  is  desperate.     It  is  a  struggle 
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fiiT  lifti*  Homo  wtiverf »  She  utters  that  cry  of  aoguisk  —  .^tmtU 
«l  t/i§  ^<Ufj( !  But  nhii  nJ  Iiea»  —  colloctfi  atll  her  stjeogtb  for  occ  Jrf, 
iip[talling  eObrtt  —  throws  hcr^i^  upon  Cartlmge,  Mid  sweeps  bcf  &Qa 
the  face  of  the  earth  I 


1  THK  DR0NE3  OF  THS  C0»irtmiT7.  ^  Ftor«y  ^ywttf  «i«^«i9v 

TEOiB  gild^  flies 
That,  basking^  m  tb©  ^lisbine  of  a  Ooart, 
Fatten  on  ite  corraptioD  —  what  are  they  I 
The  drones  of  Uie  c^immtuuly  f  they  feed 
On  the  nicehaab^s  labor ;  the  gturved  hind 
For  theia  ixjnijiels  iJiw  stubborn  glebe  to  yield 
Its  uiLshared  Imrvetit^i  and  yon  squalid  form, 
Le&ner  than  fleehlon  iiiiicry,  thui  wafitea 
A  nmless  life  in  the  wiwhiileetuuie  mine, 
BniffP  uui  in  klfor  a  promicMJ  dt^lh. 
To  glut  ihtir  i^andeur,     Many  faint  with  loH 
Thai  r^w  may  know  the  earos  aD()  woe  of  slollu 

Whence,  think 'et  thou,  kings  and  parasitai  mpfr  ? 
WheiR'ie  that  umiutural  luiu  of  droties,  who  heap 
Toil  and  unvanquishable  penury 
On  those  who  build  their  palaces,  and  bring 
Their  daily  bread  ?  —  From  vice,  black,  loathsome  ▼iot; 
From  rapine,  madness,  treachery,  and  wrong ; 
From  all  that  genders  misery,  and  makes 
Of  earth  this  thorny  wilderness ;  from  lust. 
Revenge,  and  murder.  —  And,  when  Keason's  voioe. 
Loud  as  the  voice  of  nature,  shall  have  waked 
The  Nations ;  and  mankind  perceive  that  vice 
Is  discord,  war,  and  misery,  —  that  virtue 
Is  peace,  and  happiness,  and  harmony ; 
When  man's  maturer  nature  shall  disdain 
The  playthings  of  its  childhood ;  —  kingly  glare 
Will  lose  its  power  to  dazzle ;  its  authority 
Will  silently  pass  by ;  the  gorgeous  throne 
Shall  stand  unnoticed  in  the  regal  haU, 
Fast  falling  to  decay ;  whilst  falsehood's  trade 
Shall  be  as  hateful  and  unprofitable 
As  that  of  truth  is  now. 

Where  is  the  fame 
Which  the  vain-glorious  mighty  of  the  earth 
Seek  to  eternize  ?     0  !  the  faintest  sound 
From  time's  light  foot-fall,  the  minutest  wave 
That  swells  the  flood  of  ages,  whelms  in  nothing 
The  unsubstantial  bubble.     Ay !  to-day 
Stern  is  the  tyrant's  mandate,  —  red  the  gaze 
That  scatters  multitudes.     To-morrow  comes ! 
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That  mandate  is  a  thunder-peal  that  died 
In  ages  past ;  that  gaze,  a  transient  flash 
On  which  the  midnight  closed ;   and  on  that  arm 
The  worm  has  made  his  meal.  • 


8.  CJSUJa^  PA^OE  OV  THB  RU^CON.— Jomet  Skeridm  KnowUM, 

A  GENTLEMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  of  Caesar's  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  of  the  reluctance  with  which  he  entered  mto  the  civil 
war,  observes,  **  How  long  did  he  pause  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubi- 
con !  "  How  came  he  to  the  brink  of  that  river  ?  How  dared  he 
cross  it  ?  Shall  private  men  respect  the  boundaries  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  shall  a  man  pay  no  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  his 
country's  rights  ?  How  dared  he  cross  that  river  ?  0 !  but  be 
paused  upon  the  brink.  He  should  have  perished  upon  the  brink  ere 
he  had  crossed  it !  Why  did  he  pause  ?  Why  does  a  man's  heart 
pdpitate  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  committing  an  unlawful  deed  ? 
Why  does  the  very  murderer,  his  victim  sleeping  before  him,  and  his 
glaring  eye  taking  the  measure  of  the  blow,  strike  wide  of  the  mortal 
part  ?  Because  of  conscience !  T  was  that  made  Csesar  pause  upon 
the  brink  of  the  Rubicon.  Compassion !  What  compassion  ?  The 
compassion  of  an  assassin,  that  feels  \  a  momentary  shudder,  as  his 
weapon  b^ns  to  cut !  Caesar  paused  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon! 
What  was  the  Rubicon  ?  The  boundary  of  Caesar's  province.  From 
what  did  it  separate  his  province  ?  From  his  country.  Was  that 
country  a  desert?  No  :  it  was  cultivated  and  fertile,  rich  and  pop- 
ulous !  Its  sons  were  men  of  genius,  spirit,  and  generosity !  Its 
daughters  were  lovely,  susceptible,  and  chaste !  Friendship  was  its 
inhabitant!  Love  was  its  inhabitant!  Domestic  affection  was  its 
inhabitant !  Liberty  was  its  inhabitant !  All  bounded  by  the  stream 
of  the  Rubicon  !  What  was  Caesar,  that  stood  upon  the  bank  of  that 
stream  ?  A  traitor,  bringing  war  and  pestilence  into  the  heart  of  that 
country !  No  wonder  that  he  paused,  —  no  wonder  if,  his  imagina- 
tion wrought  upon  by  his  conscience,  he  had  beheld  blood  instecd  of 
water,  and  heard  groans  instead  of  murmurs !  No  wonder,  if  some 
gorgon  horror  had  turned  him  into  stone  upon  the  spot !  But  no  !  — 
he  cried,  "The  die  is  cast!"  He  plunged!  —  he  crossed!  —  and 
Rome  was  free  no  more ! 


4.  HOLLA'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PERUVIANS.— 5Aert<ian. 

My  brave  associates,  —  partners  of  my  toil,  my  feelings,  and  my 
fame !  —  can  Holla's  words  add  vigor  to  the  virtuous  energies  which 
inspire  your  hearts  ?  No  !  You  have  judged,  as  I  have,  the  foul- 
ness of  the  crafty  plea  by  which  these  bold  invaders  would  delude 
you  Your  generous  spirit  has  compared,  as  mine  has,  the  motives 
whicbf  in  a  war  like  ihis,  can  animate  their  minds  and  ours.     They 
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n 


by  a  iinuige  freoKj  driven,  figUt  for  |)Owar,  ^  plunder^  snd  ss.im^ 

mlo ;  we,  for  our  oountry,  our  alUiraj  Mid  our  hom^  *Thsf  fUW 
an  advDntiiror  whom  tbey  fear,  und  obey  ji  [tower  whicli  ihej  htb : 
wo  8t>fve  a  moDJirch  whom  we  Iot© —  a^  God  whom  we  udonk  Wkn- 
e'er  tltoy  movf^  In  anger^  deaoktiop  tracks  their  pragr^s !  ^It^tf 
thoy  pjiu»j  in  ivmhy,  ulHictiDD  motuiiB  their  frLeadfihip,  T\m  bot^ 
ttioy  comu  but  to  ituprava  our  statQi  anliirgie  oar  tliouglitd,  uxi  6w  m 
from  tliB  yok^  of  error !  Yes :  they  will  giva  eDligUteoed  ircedom  Ij^ 
our  mmtK  who  aro  thcmgeJ^es  the  slaves  of  pagskm,  av^L«,  aiui 
prido  1  TUcy  ofl'or  im  tht^ir  protection  t  ^'est  such  protiectioQ  sa  vwltoiw 
give  to  hiuiim  —  covering  and  dtivcrtiring  tbeni  !  Th«y  cali  ow  la 
to  barter  all  of  ^>A  we  have  onhftooi-Hl  and  proved,  for  th<j  d<sfeni«? 
flftiaoe  ef«Mn«ihiiig  better  whiuh  iht^y  fjrouiiBe*  Be  our  pl&in  aiigirff 
tbifl :  — Tbi  Itama  W6  honor  is  the  People^s  choice ;  tlte  k«?  tr 
iKT^rtiM*  »rQ  <nir  brar^J  fiubera*  legacy;  the  faith  we  follow  tcacka 
m  lo  lire  in  bonds  of  chiiritj  with  all  mankind^  and  die  with  hofieof 
bliis  beyond  Uw  grave.  Tell  irour  invadeis  tbis  ;  and  tell  them,  tffh 
w<?  ioek  no  ckmgej  —  and,  least  of  all,  such  change  as  they  i 
brinff  us  f        - 


6.    RICHELIEU  AND  FRANCE.— 5ir  E.  Bulwer  L^fn. 

My  liege,  your  anger  can  recall  your  trust, 
Annul  my  office,  spoil  me  of  my  lands, 
Rifle  my  coffers ;  but  my  name,  —  my  deeds,  — 
Are  royal  in  a  land  beyond  your  sceptre. 
Pass  sentence  on  me,  if  you  will ;  —  from  Eangs, 
Lo,  I  appeal  to  time  !     Be  just,  my  liege^ 
I  found  your  Kingdom  rent  with  heresies. 
And  bristling  with  rebellion ;  —  lawless  nobles 
And  breadlcss  serfs ;  England  fomenting  disoord ; 
Austria,  her  clutch  on  your  dominion ;  opaln 
Forging  the  prodigal  gold  of  either  Ind 
To  arm^d  thunderbolts.     The  Arts  lay  dead ; 
Trade  rotted  in  your  marts ;  your  Armies  mutiDOos, 
Your  Trciisury  bankrupt.     Would  you  now  revoke 
Your  trust,  so  be  it !  and  I  leave  you,  sole, 
Supremest  Monarch  of  the  mightiest  realm. 
From  Ganges  to  the  Icebergs.     Look  without,  — 
No  foe  not  humbled !     Look  within,  —  the  Arts      . 
Quit,  for  our  schools,  their  old  Hesperidas, 
The  golden  Italy  !  while  throughout  the  veins  • 

Of  your  vast  empire  flows  in  strengthening  tides    r      -^ 
Trade,  the  calm  health  of  Nations !     Sire,  I  know 
That  men  have  called  me  cruel ;  — 
I  am  not ;  —  I  am^t^^ .'     I  found  France  rent  asoodff 
The  rich  men  despots,  and  the  poor  banditti-; 
Sloth  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within  the  temple; 
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Brawls  festering  to  rebellion ;  and  weak  laws 

Betting  away  with  rust  in  antique  sheaths. 

I  have  re-created  France ;  and,  from  the  ashes 

Of  the  old  feudal  and  decrepit  carcass, 

Civilization,  on  her  luminous  wings, 

Soars,  phoenix-like,  to  Jove !     What  was  nrjr  art  ? 

(Genius,  some  say ;  —  some,  Fortune ;  —  mtohcrafl,  some. 

Not  so ;  —  my  art  was  Justicb  ! 


>  OBOKWILL  ON  THS  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  THE  IIRST Ortginal  mdtfiatiam 

from  Sir  £.  Butwer  Litton, 

Bt  what  law  fell  King  Charles?    By  aU  the  laws 
He  left  us !     And  I,  Cromwell,  here  proclaim  it. 
Sirs,  let  us,  with  a  calm  and  sober  eye. 
Look  on  the  spectre  of  this  ghastly  deed. 
Who  spills  man*s  blood,  his  shall  by  man  be  shed ! 
7  IB  Heaven's  first  law ;  to  that  law  we  had  come,  — 
None  other  left  us.    Who,  then,  caused  the  strife 
That  crimsoned  Naseby's  field,  and  Marston's  moor  ^ 
It  was  the  Stuart ;  —  so  the  Stuart  fell ! 
A  victim,  in  the  pit  himself  had  digged  I 
He  died  not.  Sirs,  as  hated  Kings  have  died, 
In  secret  and  in  shade,  —  no  eye  to  trace 
The  one  step  from  their  prison  to  their  pall ; 
He  died  i'  the  eyes  of  Europe,  —  in  the  fece 
Of  the  broad  Heaven ;  amidst  the  sons  of  England, 
Whpm  he  had  outraged ;  by  a  solemn  sentence, 
Passed  by  a  solemn  Court.     Does  this  seem  guilt  ?        * 
You-^ity  Charles !  't  is  well ;  but  pity  more 
The  tens  of  thousand  honest  humble  men, 
Who,  by  the  tyranny  of  Charles  compelled 
To  draw  the  sword,  fell  butchered  in  the  field ! 
Good  LorA !  when  one  man  dies  who  wears  a  Crown, 
How  the  earth  trembles,  —  how  the  Nations  gape, 
Amazed  and  awed  !  —  but  when  that  one  man's  victims, 
Poor  worms,  unclothed  ii^  purple,  daily  die, 
In  the  ffrim  cell,  or  on  th»  groaning  gibbet. 
Or  on  me  civil  field,  ye  pitying  sods 
Brcp  not  one  tear  from  your  indifierent  eyes ! 

He  would  have  stretched  his  will 
O'er  the  unlimited  empire  of  men's  souls, 
Fettered  the  Earth's  pure  air,  —  for  freedom  is 
That  &ir,  to  honest  lips,  —  and  here  he  lies. 
In  dust  most  eloquent,  to  after  time 
A  never-silent  oracle  for  Kings ! 
Was  this  the  hand  that  strained  within  its  grasp 
So  haught  a  sceptre  ?  —  this  the  shape  that  wore 
Majesty  like  a  garment  ?    Spurn  that  clay,  — 


II  ro0(mt  mit ;  sjusak  of  rojal  cnmest 
U  cmn  &iiwit  not ;  —  scheuielcs^  Uas  tho  1 
m  IbougbtE)  woTe  &^UTtx»  uf  ^uch  fei^rftd  i 
kt  thinga  &ro  wi:,  O  LurJ^  when,  at  tltjr  wi11» 
worm  like  thia  ooold  shake  the  migbtj  world  ! 
A  fl^w  ye^rs  FificcT  and  ia  the  fK:trt  Wi»^  moorod 
A  hark  to  ikr  C^^lmutna'ft  fbreste  bcMmd ; 
And  I  wmt^  one  of  those  injlignaDt  hmri^ 
Pnuting  for  exile  i        ^  t^i     -t  for  fnsod^iu* 
ThcMii  iSiiit  fMile  dtt^         ►      aj,  tliat  waa  »  Kiiigl) 
Forbaiii:^  itiy  parting  raDtoa  pride 

Of  vdii  ctiriimiLmi.  a  fiytod  K^4>« 

Wav^  b^k  t       t  be  dcnUi  to  odoiqw 

Ifure  MtaiuLt  t         .*.«ju  a.     fov^iddm  9«ixkfert 
LolUettt  ami'  '^kB  m  m\md  anipit^p 

Bmkthde  ^wai^h^Kbg! 

He  thfivlled  ui j  -  I      vm  [treimrod  Ills  dooei ;  - 

Ho  luuile  lUG  19  —  li      his  narmw  ceil ! 

Ho  hand  a  unsoou  *ju  ikshiou  rtjrth  the  eoirth 
Of  our  frail  schemes  into  our  fiineral  uma ; 
So,  walking  dream-led  in  Life's  sleep,  our  steps 
Move  blindfold  to  the  scaflfold  or  the  Throne ! 


T     PROCREATrV'E  VIRTUE  OP  GREAT  EXAMPLBS.  ^Lord  Byrom. 

We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone : 
Such  are  for  selfish  ptLssions  and  ra^h  men, 
•       But  arc  unworthy  a  tyrannicide. 

We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one  ; 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose; 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country,  — 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful, 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  Heaven, 
And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

"  But  if  we  fail  -^  ?  "     They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause !     The  block  may  soak  their  sore : 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls ;  — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.     Though  jean 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom. 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  oonduct 
The  world,  at  last,  to  freedom  ?     'What  were  we, 
If  Brutus  had  not  lived  ?     He  died  in  giving 
Rome  liberty,  but  lefl  a  deathless  lesson,  — 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time, 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  State 
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ToTDS  servile.    He  and  his  high  ^ends  were  styled 
«  The  last  of  Romans!"    Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires ; 


H    UA&INO  FAUKRO  TO  THB  TENKCIAN  G0N8FIRAT0BS.— LonI  Byrm. 

Yon  see  me  here, 
As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarmed, 
Defenceless  man ;  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Premding  in  the  hall  of  duoal  state, 
Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles, 
Robed  in  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mine, 
Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters,  the  Patricians. 
Why  I  was  there,  you  know,  or  think  you  know ; 
Why  I  am  here^  he  who  hath  been  most  wronged. 
He  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted, 
Outraged,  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me, 
Asking  of  his  own  heart,  —  what  brought  him  here 
You  fattow  my  recent  story ;  all  men  know  it, 
And  judge  of  it  &r  differently  from  those 
Who  sate  in  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 
But  spare  me  the  recital,  —  it  is  here. 
Here,  at  my  heart,  the  outrage !  —  but  my  words. 
Already  spent  in  unavailmg  'plaints, 
Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more ; 
And  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong, 
And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman's  weapons ;  but  I  need  not  urge  yon. 
Our  private  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public  vices 
In  tUs  —  I  cannot  call  it  commonwealth. 
Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  People, 
But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state, 
Without  its  virtues,  temperance,  and  valor. 
The  lords  of  Lacedemon  were  true  soldiers ; 
But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 
Of  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved. 
Although  dressed  out  to  head  a  pageant,  as 
The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves,  to  fi)rm 
A  pastime  for  their  children.     You  are  met 
To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a  State, 
This  mockery  of  a  Government,  this  spectre, 
Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood,  and  then 
We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice, 
Condensing,  in  a  fair,  free  commonwealth, 
Not  nuh  equality,  but  equal  rights. 
Proportioned  like  the  columns  to  the  temple. 
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Giving  and  tnktng  strength  reciprrK^, 

And  mdting  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beftoljri 

Bo  Lhat  no  fmrt  coalil  be  remov^^d  witlioul 

Infringement  an  the  general  eynimetrj* 

In  operatiDg  this  great  change,  I  claim 

To  be  one  of  yoa,  if  you  trust  in  me ; 

If  not,  strike  home ;  —  my  lite  b  oomprcnnijad^ 

And  I  would  rather  fiUl  hy  freemen's  hands. 

Than  Iwe  aootlier  day  to  act  the  tynint. 

As  deleguto  of  tyrant^..     Suoh  I  am  not. 

And  never  bay^  been.     Head  it  in  our  ajm&k. 

I  can  appeal  iJo  my  pD£t  ^ivemmcot 

In  lAany  landa  and  oities ;  they  can  tell  yoa 

If  I  were  an  oppreasor,  or  a  man 

Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow-men^ 

Baply,  bad  I  been  what  (he  Senate  sought^ 

A  thing  of  robes  and  trinkets,  dixened  out 

To  Bit  iu  itate  aa  for  a  eo^erei^n^s  picture,  — 

A  popular  seourge,  a  residy  eentenee-mgner, 

A  stickler  far  the  Senate  und  *Mhc  Forty/* 

A  sceptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 

The  Siinction  of  "  the  Tep,"  —  a  council-fawner, 

A  tool,  a  fool,  a  puppet, —  they  had  ne*er 

Fostered  the  wretch  who  stung  me !     What  I  soffer 

Has  reached  me  through  my  pity  for  the  People ; 

That  many  kuow,  and  they  who  know  not  jet 

Will  one  day  learn ;  meantime,  I  do  devote, 

Whatever  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life,  — 

My  pi*esent  power,  such  as  it  is ;  not  that 

Of  Doge,  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 

Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  Doge, 

And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind ;  — 

I  stake  my  fame  (and  I  had  fame),  —  my  breath 

(The  legist  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh),  — 

My  heart,  my  hope,  my  soul,  upon  this  cast ! 

Such  as  I  am,  I  oflfer  me  to  you, 

And  to  your  chiefs.     Accept  me  or  reject  me,  — 

A  prince  who  fain  would  be  a  citizen 

Or  nothing,  and  who  has  lefl  his  throne  to  be  go  ! 


^ 


0.  DYING  SPEECH  OF  MARINO  VXUEBJO.  —  Lord  Bfrtm, 

I  SPEAK  to  Time  and  to  Eternity, 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 
Ye  elements  !   in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hai?ten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 
Upon  you  !     Ye  blue  wav^s  !    which  bore  my  banner , 
Ye  winds  I   which  fluttered  o*er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
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And  filled  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 

To  many  a  triumph  !     Thou,  my  native  earth, 

Which  I  have  bled  for ;  and  thou  foreign  earth, 

Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound ! 

Ye  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 

Keek  up  to  Heaven !     Ye  skies,  which  will  receive  it ! 

Thou  sun !  which  shinest  on  these  things ;  and  Thou, 

Who  kindlest  and  who.quenchest  suns !  —  Attest ! 

I  am  not  innocent,  —  but,  are  these  guiltless  ? 

I  perish,  but  not  unavenged ;  far  ases 

Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be. 

And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 

Of  this  proud  city ;  and  I  leave  my  curse  * 

On  her  and  hers  forever !  —  Yes,  Uie  hours 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day 

When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwark. 

Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield, 

Unto  a  bastard  Attila,  without 

Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  veins,  oft  drained  in  shielding  her, 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice.     She  shall  be  bought 

And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 

Who  shall  despise  her  !     She  shall  stoop  to  be 

A  province  for  an  Empire ;  petty  town 

In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  Senates, 

Beggars  for  Nobles,  panders  for  a  People  ! 

Then,  when  the  Hebrew  's  in  thy  palaces. 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 

Walks  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his,  — 

When  thy  Patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 

In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity,  — 

When  all  the  ills  of  conquered  States  shall  ding  thee 

Vice  without  splendor,  sin  without  relief, — 

When  these,  and  more,  are  heavy  on  thee,  —  when 

Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure,     / 

Youth  without  honor,  age  without  respect. 

Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe, 

*6ainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not  murmur, 

Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts,  — 

Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony. 

Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine  ! 

Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes ! 

Gehenna  of  the  waters  !    thou  sea  Sudom  ! 

Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  Gods ! 

Thee,  and  thy  serpent  seed  !  — 

Slave,  do  thine  ofiioe . 
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Strike,  aa  I  etrock  iKe  foe !    Strike^  a»  I  wcniM 
Have  struck,  thcg^  tyntnts  !     Strike  daep  a£  mj  cofSi! 

Strike,  imd  but  once ! 


L 
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Ab£  there  not  times,  Pairicians^  when  great  Statee 
Hush  to  their  ruin  ?     Komo  b  no  more  like  Borne, 
ThAD  a  foul  duDgteou  ^s  like  the  glorious  eky. 
What  ts  she  new  I     Degenerate,  gro%,  doliled  ; 
The  tainted  b^unt,  the  ^rged  rooeptajcle, 
or  every  slave  and  Viij^ijond  of  eartli : 
A  migUty  gpve  that  Luxury  has  dug, 
tfo  m  the  other  reahns  of  pastileooe  I 

Tfl  wut  to  hail  tne  OodbuI  I 
Consul  I   Look  on  me,  —  on  this  brow,  —  theae  banii ; 
Look  on  thia  boeom,  black  with  early  wounds ; 
Have  I  not  aerved  the  State  from  boyhood  up, 
Scattere<l  luy  blood  for  her,  ljil;«ire<i  for,  love^l  her  ? 
/had  no  chance ;  wherefore  should  /  be  Gonsol  ? 
No.     Cicero  still  is  master  of  the  crowd. 
Why  not  ?    He  *8  made  for  them,  and  they  for  him ; 
TTiey  want  a  sycophant,  and  he  wants  slaves. 
Well,  let  him  have  them ! 

Patricians  !    They  have  pushed  me  to  the  gulf; 
I  have  worn  down  my  heart,  wasted  my  means. 
Humbled  my  bulh,  bartered  my  ancient  name. 
For  the  rank  favor  of  the  senseless  mass, 
That  frets  and  festers  in  your  Gommonwealih,  — 
And  now  — 

The  very  men  with  whom  I  walked  through  life, 
Nay,  till  within  this  hour,  in  all  the  bonds 
Of  courtesy  and  high  companionship, 
This  day,  as  if  the  Heavens  had  stamped  me  black, 
Turned  on  their  heel,  just  at  the  point  of  &te, 
Left  me  a  mockery  in  the  rabble's  midst, 
And  followed  their  Plebeian  Consul,  Cicero ! 
This  was  the  day  to  which  I  looked  through  life, 
And  it  has  failed  me  —  vanished  from  my  grasp, 
Like  air ! 

Roman  no  more  !     The  rabble  of  the  streets 
Have  seen  me  humbled ;  slaves  may  gibe  at  me ! 
For  all  the  ills 

That  chance  or  nature  lays  upon  our  heads. 
In  chance  or  nature  there  is  found  a  cure  ! 
But  5ey-abasement  is  beyond  all  cure  ! 
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The  brand  is  here,  bamed  in  the  living  flesh, 

That  bears  its  mark  to  the  grave ;  that  daggiar 's  plunged 

Into  the  central  pulses  of  the  heart ; 

The  act  is  the  mind's  suicide,  for  which 

There  is  no  aHer-health,  no  hope,  no  pardon  ! 


11.  CATILIN£*8  DETIANCE.— i2«o.  CtMorgt  Croljf. 

The  toene,  in  Croly^i  tragedy  of  **  Catiline,**  from  which  the  foUowtng  la  taken,  repreaenti 
tie  Roman  Senate  in  session,  Licton  present,  a  Consul  in  the  chair,  and  Cicero  on  the  floor  as 
Che  prosecutor  of  Catiline  and  his  fellow-conspirators.  Catiline  enters,  and  takes  his  seat  on 
the  Senatorial  hench,  whereupon  the  Senators  go  over  to  the  other  side.  Cloeio  repeats  his 
charges  in  Catiline's  presence  $  and  the  latter  rises  and  replies,  "^  Conscript  VMhers,  I  do  not 
rise,**  kc    Cicero,  in  his  rejoinder,  produces  proofis,  and  exclainis :  — 

"Tried  and  oonricted  traitor!    Go  from  Rome!" 

Catnine  han^tily  tells  the  Senate  to  make  the  murder  as  they  make  the  law.  Cicero  directs 
an  officer  to  gire  up  the  record  of  Catiline*8  banishment.  Catiline  then  utters  those  words :  — 
M  Banished  from  Borne,**  to. }  but  when  he  tells  the  Consul, 

**  He  dares  not  touch  a  hafar  of  CatUine,** 

the  Consul  reads  the  decree  of  his  banishment,  and  orders  the  lictors  to  drive  the  "traitor** 
from  the  temple.  Catiline,  furious  at  being  thus  baffled,  catches  at  the  word  **  traitor,**  and 
lerminates  the  scene  with  his  audacious  denunciation,  —  "Here  I  devote  your  Senate,**  Iec 
At  the  ck«e,  he  rushes  through  the  portal,  as  the  liotors  and  Senators  crowd  upon  him. 

Conscript  Fathers! 
I  do  not  rise  to  waste  the  night  in  words ; 
Let  that  Plebeian  talk ;  't  is  not  my  trade ; 
But  here  I  stand  for  right,  —  let  him  show  proofsy  — 
For  Roman  right ;  though  none,  it  seems,  dare  stand 
To  take  their  share  with  me.     Ay,  cluster  there ! 
Cling  to  your  master,  judges,  Romans,  slaves  / 
His  charge  is  &lse ;  —  I  dare  him  to  his  proofs. 
You  have  my  answer.     Lot  my  actions  speak  I 

But  this  I  will  avow,  that  I  have  scorned. 
And  still  do  scorn,  to  hide  my  sense  of  wrong ! 
Who  brands  mo  on  the  forehead,  breaks  my  sword, 
Or  lays  the  bloody  scourge  upon  my  back, 
Wrongs  me  not  half  so  much  as  he  who  shuts 
The  ^tes  of  honor  on  me,  —  turning  out 
The  Roman  from  his  birthright ;  and,  for  what  ? 

[Looking  round  him. 
To  fling  your  offices  to  every  slave ! 
Vipers,  that  creep  where  man  disdains  to  climb, 
And,  having  wound  their  loathsome  track  to  the  top. 
Of  this  huge,  mouldering  monument  of  Rome, 
Hang  hissing  at  the  nobler  man  below ! 

Come,  consecrated  Lictors,  from  your  thrones; 

[To  the  Senate. 
Fling  down  your  sceptres ;  take  the  rod  and  axe, 
And  make  the  murder  as  you  make  the  law  ! 

Banished  from  Rome !     What 's  banished,  but  set  firee 
From  daily  contact  of  the  things  I  loathe  ? 
31 
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"  Tried  and  oonvicted  tnator !  "    Who  says  this  ? 

Who  '11  prove  it,  at  his  peril,  on  mj  head  ? 

Banished !   I  thank  you  for 't.     It  breaks  my  chain ! 

I  held  some  slack  all^ianoe  till  this  hour ; 

But  now  my  sword 's  my  own.     Smile  on,  my  Lofdi! 

I  soom  to  count  what  feelings,  withered  hopes. 

Strong  provocations,  bitter,  burning  wrongs, 

I  have  within  my  heart's  hot  cells  shut  up, 

To  leave  you  in  your  lazy  dignities. 

But  here  I  stand  and  scoff  you !  here,  I  fling 

Hatred  and  ^1  defiance  in  your  £ioe ! 

Your  Consul 's  merci^.  — -  For  this,  all  thanks. 

He  dares  not  touch  a  hair  of  Catiline ! 

"Traitor!"    I  go ;  but,  I  r«fttm.     This  —  triiJ! 
Here  I  devote  your  Senate  !    I  Ve  had  wnmg^ 
To  stir  a  fever  in  the  Uood  of  age. 
Or  make  the  in&nt's  sinews  strong  as  sted. 
This  day  's  the  birth  of  sorrow  !     This  hoar's  work 
Will  breed  proscriptions !    Look  to  your  hearths,  my  Lmdi! 
For  there,  henceforth,  shall  sit,  for  household  gods, 
Shapes  hot  from  Tartarus  !  —  all  shames  and  erimes ! 
Wan  Treachery,  with  his  thirsty  dagger  drawn : 
Suspicion,  poisoning  his  brother's  cup ; 
Naked  Bebellion,  with  the  torch  and  axe. 
Making  his  wild  sport  of  your  blazing  Thrones ; 
Till  Anarchy  comes  down  on  you  like  Night, 
And  Massacre  seals  Rome's  eternal  grave. 

I  go  ;  but  not  to  leap  the  gulf  alone. 
I  go ;  but,  when  I  come,  't  will  be  the  burst 
Of  ocean  in  the  earthquake,  —  rolling  back 
In  swift  and  mountainous  ruin.     Fare  you  well ! 
You  build  my  funeral-pile ;  but  your  b^t  blood 
Shall  quench  its  flame !     Back,  slaves!    [To  the  LUion,]  1 
will  return ! 


12.    PRIDE  OP  kSCVSTKY.  — Adaptation  from  Rev.  Gtorgt  Croi^. 

My  lack  of  noble  blood  !     Then  that 's  the  bar 
Disqualifies  my  suit !  —  makes  perjury 
Of  slight  account  against  me  !     I'm  untitled  ! 
Parchments  and  money-bags  have  precedence 
In  Cupid's  Court,  as  elsewhere  !     Sir,  your  daughter  — 
But  I'll  not  stoop  my  free,  recovered  heart. 
To  play  the  mendicant !     Farewell  to  love  : 
Henceforth,  let  venerable  oaths  of  men. 
And  women's  vows,  though  all  the  stars  of  Heaven 
Were  listening,  be  forgotten,  —  light  as  dust ! 
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Trae,  trae,  —  I  should  have  learnt  humility  : 

Trae,  I  am  nothing :  nothing  have  —  but  hope ! 

I  have  no  ancient  birth,  ^-  no  heraldry ;  — 

No  motley  coat  is  daubed  upon  my  shield ; 

I  cheat  no  rabble,  like  your  charlatans, 

By  flinging  dead  men's  dust  in  idiots'  eyes ; 

1  work  no  miracles  with  buried  bones ; 

I  belt  no  broken  and  distempered  shape 

With  shrivelled  parchments  plucked  firom  mouldy  shelveB ; 

Yet,  if  I  stooped  to  talk  of  ancestry, 

I  had  an  ancestor,  as  old  and  noble 

As  all  their  quarterings  reckon,  —  mine  waa  Adam ! 

The  man  who  gave  me  being,  though  no  Lo^d 

Was  nature's  nobleman,  —  an  honest  man ! 

And  prouder  am  I,  at  this  hour,  to  stand, 

Unpedestalled,  but  on  his  lowly  grave, 

Than  if  I  towered  upon  a  monument 

High  as  the  clouds  with  rotten  in&my ! 


13.    LOGHIEL'S  WARNING.  —  Tikofiuu  CampbtU 

LocMlel,  a  Highland  chieftain,  while  on  hli  march  to  Join  the  Pretender,  h  met  bj  or^  of  tlM» 
U^ilaod  seen,  or  prophets,  who  warns  him  to  return,  and  not  incor  the  oorfUn  min  whiok 
wait!  the  onfortouate  prince  and  his  followers,  on  the  field  of  Cnlloden. 

Seer.    Lochiel,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array ! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight. 
And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  fight : 
They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  country  and  Crown 
Woe,  woe,  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down  ! 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain, 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain. 
But  hark  !  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  war. 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far  ? 
T  is  thine,  0  Glenullin !  whose  bride  shall  await, 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  comes  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there ; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  desptur ! 
Weep,  Albin  !  to  death  and  captivity  led ! 
0 !  weep !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead ; 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave  — 
Culloden,  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave  ! 

Lochiel.    (xo  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer . 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadM  appear, 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight, 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright ! 

Seer,   Ha !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn  ! 
Sa'',  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth 
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From  his  home  in  the  dark-rolling  douds  of  t2ie  North  ? 
Lo !  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outHspeeding,  he  rode 
Gompanionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad  ; 
Bat  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  hi^ ! 
Ah !  home  let  him  speed,  fi>r  the  ^iler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  far  sonmiit  ?    Why  shoot  to  the  Uart 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  finnament  cart  ? 
T  is  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadftdlj  driven 
From  his  ejrj,  that  beaooDS  the  darkness  of  Heaven. 
0,  crested  Loohiel !  the  peerless  in  might. 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height. 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  bum ; 
Betum  to  thy  dwelling !  all  lonely  rotum ! 
For  the  blackness  of  a^es  shall  mark  where  it  stood. 
And  a  Mrild  mother  scream  o*er  her  famishing  brood ! 

Lochiel.    False  wizard,  avaunt !   I  have  marshalled  my  eka: 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  —  their  bosoms  are  one ! 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  thdr  blood  and  their  breath. 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock  ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  nxd: ! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause. 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws ! 
When  her  bonneted  chieflains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanranald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud. 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array  — 

Seer,    Lochiel !  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day ! 
For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal. 
*T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
I  tell  thee,  CuUoden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 
With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  Ejng. 
Lo  !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  viaJs  of  wrath, 
Behold,  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path  ! 
Now  in  darkness  and  billows  he  sweeps  from  my  sight ; 
Rise  !  rise  I  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight !  — 
'T  is  finished.     Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the  moors ; 
CuUoden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores. 
But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?     Where  ? 
For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 
Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banished,  forlorn, 
Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 
Ah  !  no  ;  for  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 
The  war-diTim  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier ; 
His  death-bell  is  tolling ;  0  !  mercy,  dispel 
Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 
Life  flutters,  convulsed,  in  his  quivering  limbs 
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And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims ! 
Aocnrsed  be  the  fagots  that  blaze  at  his  feet, 
Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat, 
With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale  — 

LochteL    Down,  soothless  insulter !     I  trust  not  the  tale ! 
For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet 
So  black  with  dishonor,  so  foul  with  retreat 
Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their  gore 
Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains. 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains. 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 
With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe ! 
And,  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 
Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  &me ! 


I     JHnjP  VAN  ABTEVELDE>S  DEFENCE  07  HIS  REBELLION.— JSrunnr  T<qf£^ 

Yon  speak  of  iosurrectioos :  bear  in  mind 
Against  what  rule  my  father  and  myself 
Have  been  insurgeut ;  whom  did  we  supplant  ?  — 
There  was  a  time,  so  ancient  records  tell. 
There  were  communities,  scarce  known  by  name 
In  these  degenerate  days,  but  once  far-famed, 
Where  liberty  and  justice,  hand  in  hand, 
Ordered  the  common  weal ;  where  great  men  grew 
Up  to  their  natural  eminence,  and  none, 
Saving  the  wise,  just,  eloquent,  were  great. 
Whom  may  we  now  call  free  ?  whom  great  ?  whom  wise  I 
Whom  innocent  ?  —  the  free  are  only  they 
Whom  power  makes  free  to  execute  all  ills 
Their  hearts  imagine ;  they  are  only  great 
Whose  passions  nurse  them  from  their  cradles  up 
In  luxury  and  lewdness, —  whom  to  see 
Is  to  despise,  whose  aspects  put  to  scorn 
Their  station's  eminence ;  the  wise,  they  only 
Who  wait  obscurely  till  the  bolts  of  Heaven 
Shall  break  upon  the  land,  and  give  them  light 
Whereby  to  walk ;  the  innocent,  alas  ! 
Poor  Innocency  lies  where  four  roads  meet, 
A  stone  upon  her  head,  a  stake  driven  through  her,  — 
For  who  is  innocent  that  cares  to  live  ? 
The  hand  of  power  doth  press  the  very  life 
Of  Innocency  out ! 

What,  then,  remans, 
But  in  the  cause  of  nature  to  stand  forth, 
And  torn  this  frame  of  things  the  right  side  up  ^ 
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For  this  the  hour  is  oome,  the  S¥rord  \s  drawiu 
And  tell  your  masters  vainly  they  resist. 
Nature,  that  slept  beneath  their  poisonoos  drugs. 
Is  up  and  stirring,  and  from  north  and  soutli. 
From  east  and  west,  from  England  and  from  Fnaee, 
From  Germany,  and  Flanders,  and  Navarre, 
Shall  stand  against  them  like  a  beast  at  bay. 
The  blood  that  they  have  shed  will  hide  no  longer 
In  the  bloodnsloken  soil,  but  cries  to  Heaven. 
Their  cruelties  and  wrongs  against  the  poor 
Shall  quicken  into  swarms  of  venomous  snakes. 
And  hiss  through  all  the  earth,  till  o'er  the  earth. 
That  ceases  then  from  hissings  and  from  groans. 
Rises  the  song  —  How  are  the  mighty  fidlen ! 
And  by  the  peasant's  hand !     Low  lie  the  proud ! 
And  smitten  with  the  weapons  of  the  poor — 
The  blacksmith's  hanmier  and  the  woodman's  axe ! 
Their  tale  is  told  ;  and  for  that  they  were  rich. 
And  robbed  the  poor ;  and  for  that  they  were  strong, 
And  scourged  the  weak ;  and  for  that  they  made  laws 
Which  turned  the  sweat  of  labor's  brow  to  blood,  — 
For  these  their  sins  \he  nations  cast  them  out ! 

These  things  come  to  pass 
From  small  beginnings,  because  God  is  just. 


16.  DUTY  TO  ONE'S  COUNTRY. —^onnoA  Jtfore.    Bom,  1744;  died,  lOl 

Our  country  is  a  whole,  my  Publius, 
Of  which  we  all  are  parts ;  nor  should  a  citizen 
Regard  his  interests  as  distinct  from  hers ; 
No  hopes  or  fears  should  touch  his  patriot  soul. 
But  what  affect  her  honor  or  her  shame. 
E'en  when  in  hostile  fields  he  bleeds  to  save  her, 
*T  is  not  his  blood  he  loses,  't  is  his  country's ; 
He  only  pays  her  back  a  debt  he  owes. 
To  her  he 's  bound  for  birth  and  education  ; 
Her  laws  secure  him  from  domestic  feuds, 
And  from  the  foreign  foe  her  arms  protect  him. 
She  lends  him  honors,  dignity,  and  rank, 
His  wrongs  revenges,  and  his  merit  pays ; 
And,  like  a  tender  and  indulgent  mother. 
Loads  him  with  comforts,  and  would  make  his  state 
As  blessed  as  nature  and  the  gods  designed  it. 
Such  gifts,  my  son,  have  their  alloy  of  pain. 
And  let  the  unworthy  wretch,  who  will  not  bear 
His  portion  of  the  public  burthen,  lose 
The  advantages  it  yields ;  —  let  him  retire 
From  the  dear  blessings  of  a  social  life, 
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And  firom  the  saored  laws  which  guard  those  blessingB, 

Renonnce  the  civilized  abodes  of  man, 

With  kindred  brutes  one  common  shelter  seek 

In  horrid  wilds,  and  dens,  and  dreary  caves, 

And  with  their  shaggy  tenants  share  the  spoil ; 

Or,  if  the  shaggy  hunters  miss  their  prey, 

Prom  scattered  acorns  pick  a  scanty  meal ;  — 

Far  from  the  sweet  civilities  of  life. 

There  let  him  live,  and  vaunt  his  wretched  freedom, 

While  we,  obedient  to  the  laws  that  guard  us, 

Guard  them,  and  live  or  die,  as  they  decree. 


16.  ST.  PIERRE  TO  FERRARDO — Jcanea  Sheridan  Knowlea. 

St.  Pierre,  harlng  potiessed  himself  of  Ferrardo^  dagger,  compels  him  to  sign  a 
Oram  hto  own  lips,  of  his  Tillany. 

Know  you  me,  Duke  ?    Know  you  the  peasant  boy. 
Whom,  fifteen  years  ago,  in  evil  hour. 
You  chanced  to  cross  upon  his  native  hills,  — 
In  whose  quick  eye  you  saw  the  subtle  spirit. 
Which  suited  you,  and  tempted  it  ?    He  took 
Your  hint,  and  followed  you  to  Mantua 
Without  his  father's  knowledge,  —  his  old  father. 
Who,  thinking  that  he  had  a  prop  in  him 
Man  could  not  rob  him  of,  and  Heaven  would  spare. 
Blessed  him  one  night,  ere  he  lay  down  to  sleep. 
And,  waking  in  the  morning,  found  him  gone ! 

[Ferrardo  tries  to  rite 
Move  not,  or  I  shall  move  !     You  know  me. 
O,  yes !  you  trained  me  like  a  cavalier,  — 
You  did,  indeed  !     You  gave  me  masters,  Duke, 
And  their  instructions  quickly  I  took  up, 
As  they  did  lay  them  down  !     I  got  the  start 
Of  my  cotemporaries  !  —  not  a  youth 
Of  whom  could  read,  write,  speak,  command  a  weapon. 
Or  rule  a  horse,  with  me  !     You  gave  me  all,  — 
All  the  equipments  of  a  man  of  honor,  — 
But  you  aid  find  a  use  for  me,  and  made 
A  slave,  a  profligate,  a  pander,  of  me !  [Ferrardo  rising. 

I  charge  you  keep  your  seat !  — 
Ten  thousand  ducats  ? 

What,  Duke !     Is  such  your  offer  ?    Give  me,  Duke, 
The  eyes  that  looked  upon  my  father's  face. 
The  hands  that  helped  my  father  to  his  wish, 
The  feet  that  flew  to  do  my  father's  will, 
The  heart  that  bounded  at  my  father's  voice,  — 
And  say  that  Mantua  were  built  of  ducats. 
And  I  could  be  its  Duke  at  cost  of  these, 
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I  iraiuld  not  giY«  tbom  Ibr  it  I    ll«rk  lEie,  Xhike  £ 

I  M7  a  im^w-humIo  grave  in  M&Dtua, 

And  on  the  head-eitoiie  read  my  fa^ker'fl  name !  — 

To  ieek  ate,  doabde^,  bitber  ba  bad  come,  — 

^  ledt  the  chUd  that  bnd  deserted  him,  — 

And  died  bei«,  ere  he  found  me. 

Ilcaveu  can  uM  how  far  he  wandaied  els© ! 

Upon  that  g^rave  I  fcTit?lt  an  altered  inau. 

And*  nmng  thence,  I  fieii  froia  Mantua;  —  oor  had 

But  lyrnnt  bungor  drove  m«*  Ji«f*k  Bg&in 

To  thee  —  to  tboo !  ^^  my  body  to  rclic??e. 

At  oott  nf  my  dmr  soul  i     1  have  dona  thj  ^mirki 

Bo  mbc  I  luid  lugn  me  tliai  eonftissloti  slrnighL 

1  *ra  in  thy  fomt*  and  I  *1I  hftvo  tboo  In  mme ! 

There  is  the;  dml,  »n<l  the  linn  j^hinc«  tm  lu  — 

The  diadow  on  tbc  visrj  rjoint  of  tweiye,  — 

Mv  caie  i»  despemte !     Ymir  ttigtiaf um 

Of  vital  moment  is  uiite  my  ^esic^  1 

My  eye  is  on  the  dial !     Pu^i  the  ifluidow 

Tbo  jjoint  of  n«oi»,  t!ie  brcjidth  of  Init  a  hnir. 

As  can  ray  eye  discern  —  and,  that  unsigned, 

The  steel  is  in  thy  heart !  —  I  speak  no  more ! 


TetiuTn4 


17.  WILLIAM  TELL  ON  8W[TZERLAiil>,— Adaptation  Jirmn  J,  8, 

Once  Switzerland  was  free !    With  what  a  pride 
I  used  to  walk  these  hills,  —  look  up  to  Heaven, 
And  bless  God  tliat  it  was  so !     It  was  free 
From  end  to  end,  from  cliflf  to  lake  't  waa  free ! 
Free  as  our  torrents  are,  that  leap  our  rocks, 
And  plough  our  valleys,  without  asking  leave ; 
Or  as  our  peaks,  that  wear  their  caps  of  snow 
In  very  presence  of  the  regal  sun  ! 
How  happy  was  I  in  it,  then !    I  loved 
Iti!  very  storms.     Ay,  often  have  I  eat 
In  my  boat  at  night,  when  midway  o^er  the  lake, 
The  stars  went  out,  and  down  the  mountain  gorge 
The  wind  came  roaring,  —  I  have  sat  and  eyed 
The  thunder  breaking  from  his  cloud,  and  smiled 
To  see  him  shake  his  lightnings  o*er  my  head. 
And  think  I  had  no  master  save  his  own. 

You  know  the  jutting  cliff,  round  which  a  tntck 
Up  hither  winds,  whose  base  is  but  the  brow 
To  such  another  one,  with  scanty  room 
For  two  a-breast  to  pass  ?     Overtaken  there 
By  the  mountain  blast,  I  Ve  laid  me  flat  along. 
And  while  gust  followed  gust  more  furiously, 
As  if  to  sweep  me  o'er  the  horrid  brink. 
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And  I  have  thought  of  other  lands,  whose  storms 

Are  summer  flaws  to  those  of  mine,  and  just 

Have  wished  me  there; — the  thought  that  mine  was  fines 

Has  checked  that  wish,  and  I  have  raised  my  head* 

And  cried  in  thraldom  to  that  iurions  wind, 

Blow  on !     This  is  the  land  of  liberty  ! 


18.  WILLIAM  TELL  AMONQ  THE  MOL^NTAINS.  — /.  S.  KnowUt, 

Ye  crags  and  peaks,  I  'm  with  you  once  again ! 
I  hold  to  you  the  hands  you  first  beheld, 
To  show  they  still  are  free.     Methinks  I  hear 
A  spirit  in  your  echoes  answer  me, 
And  bid  your  tenant  welcome  to  his  home 
Agsun  !  —  0  sacred  forms,  how  proud  you  look ! 
How  high  you  lift  your  hcsids  into  the  sky ! 
How  huge  you  are !  how  mighty,  and  how  free ! 
Ye  are  the  things  that  tower,  that  shine;  —  whose  smile 
Makes  glad,  whose  frown  is  terrible,  whose  forms, 
Eobed  or  unrobed,  do  all  the  impress  wear 
Of  awe  divine.     Ye  guards  of  liberty, 
I  'm  with  you  once  again  I  —  I  call  to  you 
With  all  my  voice !  —  I  hold  my  hands  to  you. 
To  show  they  still  are  free.     I  rush  to  you 
As  though  I  could  embrace  you ! 

Scaling  yonder  peak, 

I  saw  an  eagle  wheeling  near  its  brow 

O'er  the  abyss :  —  his  broad-expanded  wings 

Lay  calm  and  motionless  upon  the  air. 

As  if  he  floated  there  without  their  aid, 

By  the  sole  act  of  his  unlorded  will, 

That  buoyed  him  proudly  up.     Instinctively 

I  bent  my  bow ;  yet  kept  he  rounding  still 

His  airy  circle,  as  in  the  delight 

Of  measuring  the  ample  range  beneath 

And  round  about;  absorbed, he  heeded  not 

The  death  that  threatened  him.   I  could  not  shoot !  — 

T?  was  liberty !  —  I  turned  my  bow  aside, 

And  let  him  soar  away  ! 


W.  THE  FBACnOUS  UAJX.^  Original  TranMlation  from  Bruepa. 

Mofuieur  Grichard,  Blockhead !  Would  you  keep  me  knocking 
two  hours  at  the  door  ? 

LoHve,  I  was  at  work,  Sir,  in  the  garden.  At  the  first  sound  of 
:he  knocker,  I  ran  to  answer  it  with  such  haste,  as  to  fidl  down  on 
'he  way. 

M,  Gri.  A  great  pity  it  was  you  did  n*t  break  your  neck,  boob}  * 
Vfhj  did  n't  you  leave  the  door  open  ? 
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Lol.  Why,  Sir,  you  scolded  me,  yesterday,  because  I  did  so.  When 
it  is  open,  you  storm  about  it.  When  it  is  shut,  jou  storm  about  it  just 
the  same.    I  should  like  to  know  what  to  do. 

M,  Gr%.    What  to  do,  sirrah  ?    What  to  do,  did  yoa  say  ? 

LoL  O,  come  now,  master,  how  would  yon  have  it  ?  Do  you  wi^ 
me  to  leave  the  door  open  ? 

M.  Gri.    No. 

Lol.    Do  you  wish  me  to  keep  it  shut  ? 

M,  Gri.    No! 

Lol.     But,  Sir,  it  must  be  either  open  or  — 

M,  Gri,  What,  rascal,  what!  Do  you  presume  to  aigoe  the 
point? 

IjoL    But  does  n*t  it  hold  to  reason  — 

M,  Gri.    Silence! 

LoL  I  say,  Sir,  that  a  door  must  be  eilher  open  or  shut  Now, 
how  will  you  have  it  ? 

M.  Gri.  I  have  told  you,  a  thousand  times,  you  soonndF  (,  —  1 
have  told  you,  I  wished  it  —  wished  it  —  but  confound  your  impu- 
dcDce,  Sir !  Is  it  for  you  to  ask  questions  ?  Let  me  only  lay  hands 
on  you,  I  '11  show  you  how  I  wish  it !  Have  you  swept  th«  stair- 
case? 

Lol.     Yes,  Sir,  from  top  to  bottom. 

M.  Gri.     And  the  yard  ? 

Lol.  If  you  find  a  bit  of  dirt  there  big  as  a  filbert,  I II  forfeit  mj 
wages. 

M.  Gri.     You  have  n't  watered  the  mule  ? 

LoL     Ask  the  neighbors,  who  saw  me  pass,  if  I  have  n't. 

M.  Gn.     Have  you  given  him  his  oats  ? 

LoL     Yes,  Sir.     Ask  William  if  I  have  n't.     He  saw  me  do  it 

3L  Gri.  But  you  have  n't  taken  those  bottles  of  Peruvian  bark 
where  I  ordered  you  ? 

LoL  Pardon  me,  Sir ;  I  took  them,  and  brought  back  the  empty 
bottles. 

M.  Gri.  And  my  letters?  Did  you  take  them  to  the  Post 
Office?     Hah? 

LoL     Did  n't  I,  though  ?     I  took  good  care  to  do  that ! 

M.  Gri.  You  villain,  you  !  A  hundred  times  I  have  forbiddiu 
you  to  scrape  your  infernal  violin.  Now,  I  heard  you,  this  moru- 
ing  — 

LoL  This  morning  ?  Don't  you  remember  you  smashed  it  all  to 
pieces,  for  me,  yesterday  ? 

M.  Gri.  Humph !  I  '11  lay  a  wager  that  those  two  cords  of 
wood  — 

LoL  The  wood  is  all  sawed,  split,  and  housed,  Sir ;  and  since  put- 
ting it  in,  I  have  helped  William  get  a  load  of  hay  into  the  bam,  I 
have  watered  all  the  trees  in  the  garden,  dug  over  three  of  the  bedi 
and  was  digging  another  when  you  knocked. 
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M,  Gri,  0, 1  must  get  rid  of  this  fellow !  Was  there  ever  such 
a  provoking  scamp  ?  He  will  kill  me  with  vexation.  Away  with 
you.  Sir !    Out  of  my  sight ! 


20.  BALTHAZAR  AMD  THE  QUACK.— ToAn  Tobin.    Bom,  1770$  diedflSOL 

Bakkazar,  And  now,  thou  sketch  and  outline  of  a  man  ! 
Thou  thing,  that  hast  no  shadow  in  the  sun ! 
Thou  eel  in  a  consumption,  eldest  horn 
Of  Death  on  Famine !  thou  anatomy 
Of  a  starved  pilchard !  — 

Quack.  I  do  confess  my  leanness.     I  am  spare. 
And  therefore  ^are  me !     Man,  you  know,  must  live ! 

Bait.  Yes ;  he  must  die,  too. 
'    Quack.  For  my  patients'  sake ! 

Bait.  I  '11  send  you  to  the  major  part  of  them. 
The  window,  Sir,  is  open ;  —  come,  prepare. 

Quack.  Pray,  consider,  Sir, 
I  may  hurt  some  one  in  the  street. 

Bait.  Why,  then, 
I  '11  rattle  thee  to  pieces  in  a  dice-hox. 
Or  grind  thee  in  a  cofifee-mill  to  powder : 
For  thou  must  sup  with  Pluto ;  —  so,  make  ready ! 
Whilst  I,  with  this  good  small-sword  for  a  lancet, 
Let  thy  starved  spirit  out,  —  for  blood  thou  hast  none,  — 
And  nail  thee  to  the  wall,  where  thou  shalt  look 
Like  a  dried  beetle  with  a  pin  stuck  through  him. 

Quack.  Consider  my  poor  wife ! 

Bait.  Thy  wife ! 

Quack.  My  wife,  Sir. 

BaU.  Hast  thou  dared  to  think  of  matrimony,  too? 
No  conscience,  and  take  a  wife ! 

Quack.  I  have  a  wife,  and  three  angelic  babes, 
Who,  by  those  looks,  are  well-nigh  fatherless ! 

BaU.  Well,  well,  your  wife  and  children  shall  plead  fbr  you. 
Oome,  come,  the  pills !  where  are  the  pills  ?  produce  them. 

Quack.  Here  is  the  box. 

BaU.  Were  it  Pandora's,  and  each  single  pill 
Had  ten  diseases  in  it,  you  should  take  them. 

Quack.  What,  all? 

BaU.  Ay,  all ;  and  quickly,  too;  —  oome,  Sir,  be^! 
That  *s  well ;  —  another. 

QvLock.  One 's  a  dose ! 

BaU.  Proceed,  Sir. 

Quack.  What  will  become  of  me  ? 
I  do  beseech  you  let  me  have  some  drink, 
Some  cooling  liquid,  Sir,  to  wash  them  down  * 
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Bolt,  0,  yes  —  produce  the  vial ! 

Quack.  Mercy  on  me ! 

Bolt,  Come,  Sir,  your  new'inyeDted  patent  dnng^: 
Tou  've  tried  it  on  a  dog ;  so  there 's  no  danger. 

Quack,  If  you  have  any  mercy,  think  of  me  ! 

Bait,  Nay,  no  demur ! 

Quack.  May  I  entreat  to  make  my  will  first  ? 

BaU.  No ;  you  have  naught  but  physic  to  bequeath ; 
And  that  no  one  will  take,  though  you  should  leave  rt. 

Quack,  Just  to  step  home,  and  see  my  wife  aod  ohildren  ? 

BaU,  No,  Sir. 

Quack.  Let  me  go  home  and  set  my  shop  to  rig^iitB, 
And,  like  immortal  Csesar,  die  with  decency  ! 

Bait,  Away,  and  thank  thy  lucky  star  I  have  not 
Brayed  thee  in  thine  own  mortar,  or  exposed  thee 
For  a  large  specimen  of  the  lizard  genus. 

Quack,  Would  I  were  ohe !  for  they  can  feed  on  air. 

Bait,  Ilome,  Sir,  and  be  more  honest !      \Exit,'\ 

Quack,  If  I  am  not,  / 

I  *11  be  more  wise,  at  least !    [Exit,'] 


21.  BBUTU8  AND  TTTfJfL'-IfutkmUl  Lte. 

There  are  some  noble  touches  In  the  foUowlnfr  dialogue,  from  Lee^  tragedy  of  **Iiadai 
Junius  Brutii))/^  nlthouph  fhim  the  pen  of  a  poet  who  minified  the  extravagance  of  a  mwliBan 
with  the  inspirations  of  genius.  Lee  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1661,  and  dkd  in 
lt\)l.     lie  was  fur  some  time  confined  in  a  mad-house,  being  for  neaxly  Cour  yean  a  raring 

Bnitus.  Well,  Titus,  sjxiak  ;  how  is  it  with  thee  now  ? 
I  would  attend  a  while  this  mighty  motion, 
AV^ait  till  the  teu^xist  were  quite  overblown, 
Tliat  I  might  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature, 
With  all  thy  gentler  virtues  brooding  on  thee  : 
So  hushed  a  stillness,  as  if  all  the  gods 
I.«ooked  down  and  listened  to  what  we  were  saying : 
Speak,  then,  and  tell  me,  0  my  best  beloved. 
My  son,  my  Titus  !  is  all  well  again? 

7\tus.  So  well,  that  saying  how  must  make  it  notliing : 
So  well,  that  I  cx)uld  wish  to  die  this  moment, 
For  so  my  heart,  with  powerful  throbs,  persuades  me  : 
That  were  indeed  to  make  you  reparation ; 
That  were,  my  Lord,  to  thank  you  home  —  to  die ! 
And  that,  for  Titus,  too,  would  be  most  happy. 

Brutus.  How  's  that,  my  son  ?  would  death  for  thee  be  happy 

Titus.  Most  certiiin.  Sir;  for  in  my  grave  I  'scape 
All  thase  affronts  which  I,  in  life,  must  look  for; 
All  those  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  the  fingers, 
And  tongues  of  Rome,  will  daily  cast  upon  me , 
From  whom,  to  a  soul  so  sensible  as  mine, 
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Each  «ng1e  soorn  would  be  far  worse  than  dying. 

Desides,  I  'scape  the  stings  of  my  own  conscience, 
f\  Which  will  forever  rack  nie  with  remembrance, 

Haunt  me  by  day,  and  torture  me  by  night. 

Casting  my  blotted  honor  in  the  Ti^y, 
,   Where'er  my  melancholy  thoughts  shall  guide  me. 
\      BnUtis,  But,  is  not  death  a  very  dreadful  thing? 
^      Titus.  Not  to  a  mind  resolved.     No,  Sir ;  to  me 
^  It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  bom. 

Groans  and  convulsions,  and  discolored  ^oes. 

Friends  weeping  round  us,  crapes,  and  obsequies,   "*  'T" 

Make  it  a  dreadM  thing ;  the  pomp  of  death  ^ 

Is  fiur  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 

Yes,  Sir ;  I  call  the  powers  of  Heaven  to  witness, 
^     Titus  dares  die,  if  so  you  have  decreed ; 

Nay,  he  shall  die  with  joy  to  honor  Brutus. 
BnUks,  Thou  perfect  glory  of  tha  Junian  race ! 

Let  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  my  bosom, 

Groan  an  etenlal  farewell  to  thy  soul ; 

Instead  of  tears,  weep  blood,  if  possible ;  —      / 

Blood,  the  hear^blood  of  Brutus,  on  his  child ! 

For  thou  must  lie,  my  Titus ;  die,  my  son ! 

I  swedr,  the  gods  have  doomed  thee  to  the  grave. 

The  violated  genius  of  thy  country  f 

Barei  his  sad  head,  and  passes  sentence  on  thee. 

This  morning  sun,  that  lights  thy  sorrows  on  v 

To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  vengeance,  \ 

Shall  never  see  thee  more !  ^ 

Titus.  Alas!  my  Lord,  \ 

Why  art  thou  moved  thus?    Why  am  I  worth  thy  sorrow ' 

Why  should  the  godlike  Brutus  shake  to  doom  me  ? 

Why  all  these  trappings  for  a  traitor's  hearse  ? 

The  gods  will  have  it  so.. 

^utus.  They  will,  my  Titus ; 

Nor  Heaven  nor  earth  can  have  it  otherwise. 

Nay,  Titus,  mark !  the  deeper  that  I  search, 

My  harassed  soul  returns  the  more  confirmed. 

Methinks  I  see  the  very  hand  of  Jove 

Moving  the  dreadful  wheels  of  this  affiur,  — 

Like  a  maclune,  they  whirl  thee  to  thy  &te. 

It  seems  as  if  the  gpds  had  preordained  it. 

To  fix  the  mling  spirits  of  the  People, 

And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  Rome. 

T  is  fixed ;  0,  therefore,  let  not  fancy  dupe  thee ! 

So  fixed  thy  death,  that 't  is  not  in  the  power 

Of  gods  or  men  to  save  thee  from  the  axe. 

Titus.  The  axe!    0,  Heaven !  must  I,  then,  fiill  so  basely? 

What !   Shall  I  perish  by  the  common  hangman  ? 
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Brutus.  If  thou  deny  me  tliis,  thoa  ^y'st  me  noUuDg. 
YeB,'TituB,  since  the  gods  have  so  decreed 
That  I  must  lose  thee,  I  will  take  the  advantage 
Of  thy  important  fate ;  cement  Rome's  flaws. 
And  heal  her  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood. 
I  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribunal, 
And  sit  upon  my  son  —  on  thee,  my  Titos : 
Behold  thee  suffer  all  the  shame  of  death, 
The  lictor's  lashes,  bleed  before  the  people ; 
Then,  with  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee. 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe. 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear 
(If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose), 
To  make  my  justice  quite  transcend  example. 

Titus,  Scourged  like  a  bondman !    Ha !  a  beaten  fllsve.'l 
But  I  deserve  it  all ;  yet,  here  I  M  ;| 
The  image  of  this  suffering  quite  unmans  me.| 
0,  Sir !  0,  Brutus !  must  I  call  you  fatherf 
Yet  have  no  token  of  your  tenderness  ?f 
No  sign  of  mercy  ?    What !  not  bate  me  that  ?! 
Can  you  resolve  on  all  the  extremity  # 
Of  cruel  rigor  ?    To  behold  me,  too  ;| 
To  sit,  unmoved,  and  see  me  whipped  to  death  !| 
Is  this  a  fkiher  ?| 

Ah,  Sir,  why  should  you  make  my  heart  su8peot| 
That  all  your  late  compassion  was  dissembled*?! 
How  can  I  think  that  you  did  ever  love  me  ?  4 

Brutus.  Think  that  I  love  thee,  by  my  present  passioo, 
By  these  unmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  here ; 
These  sighs,  that  twitch  the  very  strings  of  life ; 
Think  that  no  other  cause  on  earth  could  move  me 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear, 
Nor  shake  my  solid  virtue  from  her  point, 
But  Titus'  death.     0,  do  not  call  it  shameful 
Thai  thus  shall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world. 
I  own  ikj  suffering  ought  to  unman  me  thus. 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground. 
To  l)ellow  like  a  beast,  to  gnaw  the  earth, 
To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  the  cruel  fetes 
That  force  a  father  thus  to  kill  his  child ! 

TYtus.  0,  rise,  thou  violated  majesty  ! 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  threatened  vengeance. 
Come  forth,  ye  executioners  of  justice! 
Nay,  all  ve  lictors,  slaves,  and  common  Iiangmen, 
Come,  strip  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  sight. 
And  lash  me  till  I  bleed  !     Whip  me,  like  furies ! 
And,  when  you  Vc  scourged  me  till  I  foam  and  fall, 
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For  want  of  spirits,  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
Then,  take  my  head,  and  give  it  to  his  justice :  — 
By  all  the  gods,  I  greedily  resign  it ! 
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It  must  be  so.  —  Plato,  thouf^^^vwell ! 
Else  whenoe  this  pleasing  Ivbpe,  tms  &nd  desire, 
•Riis  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror. 
Of  &lling  into  naught  ?     Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
T  is  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
T  is  Heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity !  —  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being. 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass ! 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me ; 
But  shadows,  douda  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  Power  above  us,  — 
And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  —  He  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  He  delights  in  must  be  h^ppy. 
But  when  ?  or  where  ?    This  world  was  made  for  Caesar* 
I  'm  weary  of  conjectures,  —  this  must  end  'em. 

Thus  am  I  doubly  armed.     My  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  *  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  my  end ; 
But  this  t  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secure  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.  ., 


23.    QUARREL  OV  BRUTUS  AND  CASSIUS.  ~5A<iA«pMrt.     • 

Cassius.  That  you  have  wronged  me,  doth  appear  in  this : 
You  have  condenmed  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  ray  letters  (praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man)  were  slighted  off. 

Brutus.  You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cos.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  its  comment. 
•  The  dagger.  f  l*l*to'8  Treatiso 
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Bru.  Let  me  tell  ^on,  Ouniii»  joa  Toomlf 
Aie  maoh  ooodemned  to  h«ve  an  itohing  palm ; 
To  sell  uid  mart  jour  offioea  fbr  gold. 
To  mdeservera. 

Cos.  I  an  itefaing  palm  f 
Yon  know  that  joa  are  Bratna  that  npetk  tlua. 
Or,  by  the  goda,  due  opeedi  were  dae  your  Itaft ! 

Bru,  The  name  of  Gaasimi  hooora  tfaia  ocxm^tioB, 
And  chaatiaement  doth  therefore  hide  hie  head 

Cat.  Ohaatuemoit! 

Bru.  Bemember  March,  the  Idea  of  Maioh  ] 
Did  not  mat  Jnliaa  bleed  for  jostioe*  aakef 
What  yiUun  tooohed  hia  body,  that  £d  stab, 
Andnot  for  jnatioef— What!  ahall  one  of  ob, 
That  stmok  the  foaremost  man  of  all  tlua  world. 
But  for  snpportiiuK  robbera,  — ahaU  we  now 
Contaminate  oar  migera  with  baae  bribea, 
And  aell  the  mi^ty  apaoe  of  oar  lane  honom 
For  80  moch  traah  aa  may  be  graapM  tiLoa  ? — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Tbaxk  saoh  a  Boman  T 

Cos.  Bratna, bay  not  me! 
I II  not  endure  it    Ton  fomt  yonnelf. 
To  hed^'  me  in :  I  am  a  aoUber,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  aUer  than  yoaiaelf 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru,  Go  to !  you  are  not,  Caaaias, 

Cos,  I  am. 

Bru,  I  say  you  are  not ! 

Cos.  Urge  me  no  more :  I  shall  forget  myself. 
H&ye  mind  upon  your  health ;  tempt  me  no  fortlier! 

Bru,  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cos,  Is 't  poamme  ? 

Bru,  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 
Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  oholor ' 
Shall  I  he  frighted  when  a  maoman  staroa  ? 

Cos,  Must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru,  All  this?  ay,  more!   Fret  till  your  proud  heart  breik 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble !    Moat  I  bodge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?    Must  I  stand  and  orondi 
Under  your  testy  humor  ? 
Tou  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I  '11  use  you  for  my  mirth, — yea,  for  my  lang^ter, 
When  you  are  waspish ! 

Cos,  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 
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bi  u.  Toa  say  yoa  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  jour  yaonting  tme, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glsid  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cos.  You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me,  Bnitas ; 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  say  better  ? 

Bru,  If  you  did,  I  care  not ! 

Cos,  When  Caesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have  moved  me 

Bru.  Peace,  peace :  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him ! 

Cos,  I  durst  not  ? 

Bru,  No. 

Cos,  What  ?  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru,  For  your  life,  you  durst  not ! 

Cos,  Do  not jpresume  too  much  upon  my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  i  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ;  ^ 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  dHyp  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  tram 
By  any  indirection !     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 
Which  you  denied  me.     Was  that  done  like  Caaedns  I 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cos.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cos.  I  did  not :  — he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  answer  back.  —  Brutus  hath  rived  my  heart 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cos,  You  love  me  not. 

Bru*  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cos.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.  A  flatterer*s  would  not,  though  they  do  i4ppear 
As  huge  as  high  Ol3rmpus. 

Cos.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come ! 
Bevenge  yotirselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
32 
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For  Cassias  is  aweary  of  the  world : 

Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braved  by  his  brother ; 

Checked  like  a  bondman ;  all  lus  fiiults  observed. 

Set  in  a  note-book,  learned  and  oonned  by  rote. 

To  cast  into  my  teeth.     0, 1  could  weep 

My  spirit  from  mine  eyes !  —  There  is  m j  dagger. 

And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within  a  heart 

Dearer  than  Flatus'  mine,  richer  than  gold  i 

If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  wOl  give  mv  heajrt : 

Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Csesar ;  for  I  know, 

When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thoa  lovedst  him  better 

Than  ever  thou  lovedst  Cassiua ! 

Bru.  Sheathe  your  dagger : 
Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  aoope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonor  shall  be  humor. 
0  Cassius,  you  are  yok^d  with  a  lamb. 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire  : 
Who,  much  euforcM,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos,  Ebkth  Cassius  lived 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Bnitas, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-tempered  vezeUi  him  ? 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-tempered,  toou 

Cos,  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?    Give  me  joar  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart,  too. 

Cos.  0  Brutus !  — 

Bru,  What  *8  the  matter  ? 

Cos.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  mt. 
When  that  rash  humor  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru,  Yes,  Oassius ;  and  from  henceforth. 
When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He  'U  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 


24.    REGRETS  OV  DRUNKENNESS. —5AaA*pcar«. 

lago.  What !  be  you  hurt.  Lieutenant  ? 

Cassia,  Past  all  surgery  ! 

lago.  Marry,  Heaven  forbid ! 

Cassio,  Eeputation !  reputation !  reputation !  O,  I  have  lost  mj 
reputation !  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself;  mod  what 
remains  is  bestial.     My  reputation,  lago,  my  reputation ! 

lago.  As  I  am  an  honest  mao,  I  thought  you  had  received  sme 
bodily  wound  :  there  is  more  ofifence  in  that  than  in  reputation.  Repu- 
tation is  an  idle  and  most  ^alae  imposition  ;  oft  got  without  merit,  aud 
lost  without  deserving.  What,  man  !  There  are  ways  to  recover  the 
General  again.     Sue  to  him,  and  he  is  yours. 
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CuSfio,  I  win  rather  sae  to  be  despised  than  to  deceive  so  good  a 
xxnmander  with  so  light,  so  drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  officer. 
Drank?  and  speak  parrot?  and  squabble?  swagger?  swear?  and 
difloourse  fustian  with  one*s  own  shadow? — O,  thou  invisible  spirit 
of  wine !  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  oall  thee  — 
Devil. 

lago.  What  was  he  that  jou  followed  with  jour  sword  ?  what  had 
he  done  to  jou  ? 

Cassio,  I  know  not. 

lago.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Cassio.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly;  a 
quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  O,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy 
in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !  that  we  should  with  joy, 
pleasure,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts ! 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enou^ :  how  came  you  thus 
recovered? 

Cassio.  It  has  pleased  the  devil  Drunkenness  to  give  place  to  the 
devil  Wrath  :  one  imperfection  shows  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly 
despise  myself 

Idgo.  Come :  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler.  As  the  time,  the  place, 
and  the  condition  of  this  country  stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had 
not  be&llen ;  but  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it,  for  your  own  good. 

Cassio.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again ;  he  shall  tell  me  I  am  a 
drunkard !  Had  I  as  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  woxdd  stop 
them  alL  To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently 
a  beast !  0,  strange  !  —  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the 
ingredient  is  a  devil. 

lago.  Come,  come !  good  wine  is  a  good  fiuniliar  creature,  if  it  be 
well  used ;  exclaim  no  more  against  it ;  —  and,  good  Lieutenant,  I 
think  you  think  I  love  you  ? 

Cassio.  I  have  well  approved  it,  Sir :  —  I  drunk  ! 

lago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  some  time,  man !  I  '11 
tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  Our  General's  unfe  is  now  the  General ; 
confess  yourself  freely  to  her :  importune  her ;  she  'U  help  to  put 
you  in  your  place  again.  She  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so  ble^ed 
a*  disposition,  she  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness  not  to  do  more 
than  she  is  requested.  This  broken  joint  between  you  and  her  hus- 
band entreat  her  to  splinter;  and,  my  fortunes  against  any  lay 
worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it 
was  before. 

Cassio.  You  ad^se  me  well. 

lago.  I  protest,  in  the  smoerity  of  love  and  honest  kindness. 

Cassio.  1  think  it  fireely;  and,  betimes  in  the  morning,  I  will 
beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  undertake  for  me. 

lago.  Yon  are  in  the  right  Good-night,  Lieutenant  I  must  to 
watch. 

Cassio.  Good-night,  honest  lago. 


For  onoe,  upon  a  raw  and  gustj  day, 

Tho  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 

Csesar  said  to  mc,  "  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 

And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?  "    Upon  the  word 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  1  plunged  in, 

And  bade  him  follow ;  so,  indeed,  he  did. 

The  torrent  roared ;  and  we  did  bu£fet  it 

With  lusty  sinews;  throwing  it  aside. 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controyersy. 

But,  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 

Caesar  cried.  Help  me,  CasHris^  or  I  sink  I 

I,  as  .tineas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did,  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  upon  his  shoalde 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  wayes  of  1 

Did  I  the  tired  Csesar :  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is     „ 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 

If  ^Caesar  carelessly  hut  nod  on  hinu 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spaiui^ 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake :  't  is  true,  this  god  did  shak 

His  coward  lips  did  firom  their  color  fly ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  ^ 

Did  lose  its  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  sroan : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  ba£  the  Bonu 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  booki 

Alas !  it  cried,  Give  me  some  drink^  TUinitu^ 

As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaxe  me. 
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Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  coDJore  with  them, 

Brutos  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

Upon  What  meat  dolh  this  our  Caesar  feed, 

That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?    Age,  thou  art  shamed ; 

Bome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 

When  went  there  bj  an  age,  since  the  great  flood* 

But  it  was  &med  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 

When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  Bome, 

That  her  wide  walls  encompassed  but  one  man  ? 

0 1  you  and  I  have  heard  our  &thers  say 

There  was  a  Brutus,  once,  that  would  have  brooked 

The  infernal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Bome, 

As  easily  as  a  king ! 


CARDINAL  WOISET,  ON  BEINa  CAST  OFF  BY  KING  HENRT  YUL^lM, 

Nay,  then,  &rewell, 
I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness ; 
And,  from  that  full  meridiui  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting :  I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 
So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  fiirewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow,  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  firost ; 
And,  when  he  thmks,  —  good,  easy  man,  —  ftdl  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  fiJls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  &r  bevond  my  depth :  my  h^h-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hatt*  ye  I 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.     0,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  his  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have. 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again ! 

Cromwell,  I  (Sd  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  foroed  me. 
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Oat  of  ihj  honest  trath,  to  play  the  woman. 

Let  *s  dry  oar  eyes :  and  thos  &r  hear  me,  CrammD; 

And,  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 

And  sleep  in  doll  odd  marble,  where  no  mentkn 

Of  me  mast  more  be  heard,  —  say,  then,  I  tang^  thee,— 

Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  ^ofy. 

And  soanded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor, 

Foand  thee  a  way,  oat  of  his  wreck,  to  riae  in ; 

A  sure  and  safe  one,  thoagh  thy  master  miased  it.  — 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  which  mined  me ! 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ! 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels :  how  can  man,  then. 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  "t  ? 

Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  haie  thee,  — 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty ; 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  ^tle  peace. 

To  ffllenoe  envious  tongues.    Be  jost,  and  fear  not 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's :  then,  if  thoa  fiill'^  O  Cromwdl, 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr !     Serve  the  King; 

And, Prithee,  lead  me  in : 

There,  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 

To  the  last  penny ;  't  is  the  King's ;  my  robe. 

And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  call  mine  own.     0,  Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 

Had  I  but  served  my  Grod  with  half  the  zeal 

I  served  my  Eang,  He  would  not,  in  mine  age, 

Have  left  me  nakcxi  to  mine  enemies  ! 


27.  HAMLETS  INSTRUCTION   TO  THE  PLATEBS.  ~  SAofa^core. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  yoa,  trip- 
pingly on  the  tongue ;  but,  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  pkyers 
do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor,  do  not  saw  the 
air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus  :  but  use  all  gently ;  for,  m  the 
very  torrent,  tempest^  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion, 
you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothneg^. 
O  !  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow, 
tear  ,a  passioi^tD  tatters,  —  to  very  rags,  —  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings;  \Ap>  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  bat 
inexplicabid'  duml^  show  and  noise.  I  would  have  such  a  fellow 
whippod  for"  o'erdoing  Termagant ;  it  out-Herods  Herod.  Pray  yoa 
avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame,  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor; 
suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this  qwdal 
observance,  that  you  overstep  not  the  modesty  of  natuie ;  for  anj- 
thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  — whose  end,  both  at 
the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  't  were,  the  minor  up  to 
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Nature ;  to  show  yirtue  her  own  featare ;  scorn,  her  own  image;  ana 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure.  Now,  this 
overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilAil  laugh,  can 
not  but  make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  which  one  must,  in 
your  allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  0  !  there  be 
plaTers  that  I  have  seen  play,  —  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that 
hi^y,  —  not  to  speak  it  pro&nely,  that,  neither  having  thei  accent  of 
Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted 
and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  men  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abom- 
inably! 

28.   HAMLRTS  SOLILOQUY  OM  T>EATR.  —  Shaktpeare, 

To  be  —  or  not  to  be  —  that  is  the  question ! 
Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,  — 
Or,  to  ti^e  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them.  —  To  die,  —  to  sleep ;  — 
No  more ;  —  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to ;  —  'fc  is  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished !     To  die ;  —  to  sleep ;  — 
To  sleep  ?  perchance  to  dream  ;  —  ay,  there 's  the  rub ; 
For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 
'When  we  have  Ediufflod  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  ^ve  us  pause  I     There  's  the  respect 
That  makes  csdamity  of  so  long  life : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  panffi  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ? 

Who  would  &rdels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  afler  death,  — 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  —  puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 
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t9.  MOT  A8HAMXD  OF  BIB  OOOUPATION — Original  aiaptmtlmt  pmm  J 

Jatper,  Now,  there  's  a  nioe  looking  jaang  man  for  a  iradfii|g 
party! 

^Stephen,  Ah,  dad !     How  are  yon,  dad  ? 

Jos.  Not  dressed  yet  ?    What  are  yoa  thinking  o^  joa  idle  dqg? 

Ste.  Idle !     Excuse  me,  dad ;  I  waa  at  work  afore  daylights 

Jos,  Work !  daylight !  what  have  you  to  do  with  dlayught,  nok 
a  day  as  this  ?  Don't  you  know  that  Lady  Leatherinridge,  and  her 
niece,  Lady  Valeria,  will  be  here  presently  ?  Go  to  that  ^aas,  Sir! 
gaze  upon  that  coat,  waistcoat  and  trousers,  indading  boots,  and  tha 
tell  me,  is  that  figure  Stephen  Plum,  or  a  commoa  oottouH^inner,  oat 
of  the  hundreds  in  his  employ  ? 

Ste.  Well,  and  what 's  Stephen  Plum,  after  all  'a  add  and  done, 
but  a  common  spinner,  too  ?  A  common  spinner  growed  rich,  like  Im 
father  before  him  ?  Was  n't  his  &ther, —  bless  the  old  fooe  of  him !  — 
was  n't  he  a  common  spinner,  too  ?  No,  he  was  n't ;  Jtrnpear  Flam 
was  no  common  spinner ;  he  was  one  in  a  thousand,  he  was  !  Did  nt 
he  use  to  make  the  bobbins  fly ;  and  did  n't  he  card  and  oomb  till  hii 
iace  was  as  shiny  red  as  a  bran  new  penny  bit  ?  Ah  *  dad,  yoa  wm 
something  like  a  man,  then,  you  was ! 

Jos,  Well,  I  believe  I  was  rather  a  good  hand.  But  tboae  mechan- 
ical times  are  gone  ;  we  are  now  gentlemen ! 

Ste,  Speak  for  yourself,  dad ;  /  'm  no  gentleman.  I  was,  and 
am,  and  always  shall  be,  a  cotton-spinner.  Now,  don't  be  unreaaooable, 
dad  !  have  n't  you  made  brother  Freddy  a  gentleman  ?  Surely,  ow 
gentleman  in  a  family  's  quite  enough. 

Jos.  Yes,  Frederick  William  's  a  pretty  fellow,  —  a  very  pretty 
follow. 

Ste,  Freddy  's  been  wound  on  a  different  bobbin  to  me.  Freddy 's 
l)oeu  to  Oxford  College,  and  larut  no  end  of  laming ;  and  Freddy 's 
Ixjen  to  London,  and  seen  no  end  of  London  life. 

Jos,  And,  if  you  had  n't  preferred  living  like  a  bear,  you  mi^t 
have  accompanied  him,  and  seen  how  all  the  mothers,  who  had  daugh- 
ters to  marry,  tried  to  get  him  to  marry  their  daughters.  £ven  the 
bead  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Leatherbridge  graciously  condescended 
to  accept  his  proposals  for  her  niece,  Lady  Valeria  Westendleigh.  TTie 
whole  affair  was  moved,  debated  and  carried,  in  a  week  ;  only  it  wafi 
arranged  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  here  at  Bristol  during 
the  family's  visit  to  Clifton,  to  avoid  what  we  call  eclat  I  iclat^  Sir! 
[dig7iified.] 

Ste,  Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  Freddy ;  Freddy  's  a  handsome 
chap,  and  a  thorough  good  fellow ;  and  Jasper  Plum  is  the  warmest 
man  in  our  parts,  and  can  put  one  hundred  thousand  yellow4)oys 
into  Freddy's  breeches-pocket. 

Jos,  Yellow-boys !  breeches-pocket !  Stephen  Plum,  I  hope  yoo 
don't  mean  to  discharge  such  fearful  expressions  in  the  heanqg  of 
Lady  Leatherbridge  I 
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Ste,  Bless  jou,  no ;  before  them  female  nobs,  m j  grammar  11  be 
IS  right  as  a  trivet. 

Jos.  Female  nobs !  right  as  a  triyet !  Stephen,  Stephen,  the  sad 
truth  is,  you  Ve  got  no  dotation  of  soul !  i  on  '11  live  and  die  in 
cotton! 

Ste.  I  hope  so ;  I  mean  to  stick  to  cotton  as  long  as  cotton  sticks 
to  me. 

Jos,  [taking  cotton  off  his  coat].  Cotton  sticks  to  you  too  much, 
Stephen  Plum  — 

ote.  I  wish  you  'd  stick  to  cotton,  dad,  and  get  rid  of  all  these 
fine,  new,  silk-and-satin  notions  of  yours !  The  idea  of  your  idling 
away  your  time,  studying  parlez  you  Fransy !  and  then  getting  that 
whacking  looking-gla»3,  where  I  seed  you  making  great  ugly  moes  at 
yourself!  Don't  say  you  did  n't,  'cause  Toby  and  1  catched  you  at  it, 
t'  other  morning.    How  we  did  lauffh,  surely !     Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Jas.  What  you  are  pleased  to  call  great  ugly  fiices.  Sir,  were  pos- 
tures and  smiles  to  receiye  my  guests, — and  look  at  the  result! 
Behold  the  transmogrified  Jasper  Plum  !  Passed  into  the  state  of 
butterfly,  out  of  the  state  of  grub ! 

Ste,  A  butterfly,  you  ?  I  say,  dad,  don't  you  feel  a  little  stiflSsh 
about  the  wings  ?  Ho,  ho  !  butterfly  and  grub !  [Suddenly  serious.] 
Look  you,  dad ;  winter  and  summer,  in  work  and  out  of  work,  I  can 
manage  to  keep  fiye  hundred  cotton  spinners,  —  fiunilies  and  all,  a 
matter  of  two  thousand  poor  creatures,  —  and  eyery  man,  woman  luid 
child,  among  'em,  has  helped  to  make  us  rich.  For  my  part,  I  can't 
lift  a  bit  to  my  mouth,  but  I  ask  myself  if  any  of  theirs  be  empty. 
No,  no  !  I  must  liye  and  die  among  'em ;  but  what  need  to  tell  you 
so  ?  Don't  they  love  you,  and  you  love  them,  as  dear  as  dear  can  be  ? 
Bless  your  old  heart,  I  know  you  do  !  And  now,  dad,  I  '11  tell  you  a 
secret.     I  'm  in  loye. 

Jas.  In  what  ? 

Ste.  In  loye !  and  I  don't  mind  to  tell  you  a?iother  secret,  —  it 's 
with  a  woman  ! 

Jas.  In  loye  with  a  woman ! 

Ste.  Yes ;  and,  now  you  're  in  fi)r  it,  I  '11  tell  you  a  third  secret, 
—  I  want  to  marry  her  ofi'-hand,  directly. 

Jas.  The  boy  's  mad !  His  brother's  marriage  has  got  into  his  head, 
and  turned  it !  You  marry  ?  and  yiarry  a  woman,  too  ?  What  next, 
I  wonder  ? 

Ste.  Don't  be  angry,  dad ;  I  only  want  a  wife  of  my  own,  like 
my  &ther  before  mo ;  so  you  'd  yery  much  oblige  me,  if  you  'd  just 
name  the  time  and  keep  it. 

Jas.  Indeed  !  before  I  name  the  time.  Sir,  perhaps  you  '11  conde- 
Beend  to  name  the  woman. 

Ste.  Ah !  now  comes  the  tug.  I  say,  dad,  you  see  that  hook 
atop  of  the  ceiling,  —  that 's  just  where  you  '11  jump  to,  when  you  hear 
who  't  is.     Well,  then,  the  woman  I  loye,  and  want  to  marry,  is  the 
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poor  flkstofy  girl,  Martha  Gibba.   Now,  don't  jump !  [Uoi^mg  Jasper 
down,] 

/(».  Martha  Gibbs!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Come,  I  like  thia.  There's 
some  oharacter  about  such  abomiuable  imdacit j  !  It  tickks  one  to  hMvt 
one*s  hair  stand  on  end  !  Degenerate  ofi&pring !  do  jou  want  to  be  Uie 
death  df  the  house  Of  Plum  ?  And  do  you  think  I  '11  ever  sanctini 
such  an  alliance  for  a  son  of  mine  ?  Never,  never !  The  voice  <d  aU 
your  ancestors  exclaims,  Never !   never ! 

Ste,  Then  I  wish  my  ancestors  would  just  speak  when  th^  *R 
spoke  to. 

Jos  Reflect,  rash  youth,  what  was  this  oreature,  Martha?  A 
be^ar,  asking  charity ! 

^te.  No,  she  asked  for  wages,  and  paid  you  with  hard  work. 

Jos,  And  who  was  she  ?  I  ask  fer  her  anoestry ;  she  never  had 
any.     I  ask  for  her  parents ;  I  don't  believe  she  ever  had  any. 

Ste,  Never  had  a  father  and  mother  ?  Then  wam't  she  a  dever 
girl  to  manage  to  do  without  ?    Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Jos,  Reflect  like  a  man,  Sir,  and  don't  laogh  like  a  horse !  I H 
turn  that  intriguing  hussy,  Martha  Gibbs,  oat  of  the  house,  thk  rerj 
day! 

Ste,  Stop,  dad ;  you  dorCtf  you  can't  mean  that  ? 

Jas.  I  do  mean  that,  and  I  '11  do  it ! 

Ste,  No,  you  won*t :  you  may  save  yourself  the  tio^le  now,  and 
the  pain  aftenoards,  Martha  has  given  notice ;  she  means  to  quit  die 
factory  to-morrow  morning. 

Jas.  A  pleasant  journey  to  her  ! 

Ste.  I  hoi)e  so,  'cause  I  go  along  with  her. 

Jas,  What  did  you  say,  Sir  ?  i 

Ste,  I  go  along  with  her. 

Jas.  You,  Stephen  !    go  and  leave  —  0,  Stephen  ! 

Ste.  Perhaps  it 's  best  it  should  be  so ;  long  's  the  day  I  've  seen 
my  fiither  and  brother  are  ashamed  of  me. 

Jas.  Stephen  Plum ! 

Ste.  And  you  'd  have  me  marry  a  fine  lady,  who  'd  be  ashamed  of 
me,  too ;  but  I  won't.  So,  if  you  won't  have  us  near  you,  why  Mar- 
tha and  I  must  love  you  far  away. 

Jas.  Well,  I  '11  reflect,  —  let  me  have  time  to  reflect. 

Ste.  That  's  but  fiur ;  I  '11  give  you  lots  of  time.  [Looking  at  his 
watch."]     I  '11  give  you  five-and-twenty  minutes. 

Jas.  Eh? 

Ste.  Well,  I  don't  mind  making  it  half  an  hour ;  now,  mind,  in 
thirty  minutes  I  '11  return  for  your  yes  or  no.  If  it  's  "  No,"  I  must 
pack  up  my  carpet-bag,  'cause  1  can't  go  into  the  wide  world  with- 
out a  change  of  linen.     [Exit.] 

Jas.  I  shall  run  distracted  !  Stephen  Plum,  if  you  *ve  any  Imgcr- 
ing  love  for  your  half-expiring  father  —  Stephen,  I  say  !  Half  an 
hour,  indeed  !  that  the  house  of  Plum  should  come  to  this !     [Exit.] 
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aOl  ZHS  UNION  AND  ITS  GOYXaNlfENT.— Ifiii.  QiiiMr§ 

Government 
We  hold  to  be  the  creature  of  our  need, 
Having  no  power  but  where  necessitj 
Still,  under  guidance  of  the  Charter,  gives  it. 
Our  taxes  raised  to  meet  our  exigence. 
And  not  for  waste  or  favorites.     Our  People 
Left  free  to  share  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Without  one  needless  barrier  on  their  prows. 
Our  industry  at  liberty  for  venture. 
Neither  abridged  nor  pampered  ;   and  do  calling 
Preferred  before  another,  to  the  ruin 
Or  wrong  of  either.     These,  Sir,  are  my  doctrines 
They  are  the  only  doctrines  which  shall  keep  us 
Prom  anarchy,  and  that  worst  peril  yet. 
That  threatens  to  dissever,  in  the  temp^t, 
That  married  harmony  of  hope  with  power 
That  keeps  our  starry  Union  o'er  the  storm. 
And,  in  the  sacred  bond  that  links  our  fortunes, 
Makes  us  defy  its  thunders !     Thus  in  one, 
The  foreign  despot  threatens  us  in  vain. 
Guizot  and  Palmerston  may  fret  to  see  us 
Grasping  the  empires  which  they  vainly  covet. 
And  stretching  forth  our  trident  o'er  the  seas. 
In  rivalry  with  Britain.     They  may  confine. 
But  cannot  chain  us.     Balances  of  power. 
Framed  by  corrupt  and  cunning  monarchists. 
Weigh  none  of  our  possessions ;  and  the  seasons 
That  mark  our  mighty  progress  East  and  West, 
Show  Europe's  struggling  millions  fondly  seeking 
The  better  shores  ai^  shelters  that  are  ours. 


81.  OOLONNA  TO  THE  EISQ,  —  Richard  Lalor  SkieL 

The  favor  that  I  ask  is  one,  my  liege. 
That  princes  often  find  it  hard  to  grant. 
'T  is  simply  this  :  that  you  will  hear  the  truth. 

I  see  your  courtiers  here  do  stand  amazed : 
Of  them  I  first  would  speak.    There  is  not  one^ 
Of  this  wide  troop  of  gbttering  paraates. 
That  circle  you,  as  priests  surround  thdr  god. 
With  sycophantic  incense,  but  in  soul 
Is  your  base  foe !    These  smilers  here,  my  liege 
Whose  dimples  seem  a  sort  of  honey-comb, 
Riled  and  o'erflowing  with  their  suavity,  — 
These  soft,  melodious  flatterers,  my  liege, 
That  flourish  on  the  flexibility 
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Of  their  soft  countenanoes,  —  are  the  Termiii 

That  haunt  a  prince's  ear  with  the  false  bun 

Of  villanous  assentation.    These  are  they  * 

Who  from  your  mind  have  floated  every  thoo^t 

Of  the  great  weal  of  the  People.     These  are  they 

Who  from  your  ears  have  shut  the  public  cry.  — 

<*  Who  dares  complain  of  you  ?  "    All  dare  oomplai] 

Behmd  you ;  I,  before  you !     Do  not  thiiJ^:, 

Because  vou  load  your  People  with  the  wei^ 

Of  camels,  they  possess  the  camel's  patience. 

A  deep  groan  labors  in  the  nation's  heart , 

The  very  calm  and  stillness  of  the  day 

Gives  augury  of  the  earthquake.    All  without 

Is  as  the  marble  smooth  ;  and  all  within 

Is  rotten  as  the  carcass  it  contains. 

Though  ruin  knock  not  at  the  palace  gate. 

Yet  will  the  palace  gate  unfol4  itself 

To  ruin's  feltnshod  tread. 

Your  gorgeous  banquets,  your  hich  feasts  of  gold. 

Which  the  four  quarters  of  the  nfled  world 

Heap  with  their  ravished  luxuries ;  your  pomps, 

Your  palaces,  and  all  the  sumptuousneas 

Of  painted  royalty,  will  melt  away, 

As  in  a  theatre  the  glittering  scene 

Doth  vaiii«h  with  the  shifter's  magic  hand, 

And  the  mock  pageant  perishes.     My  liege, 

A  single  \'irtuou8  action  hath  more  worth 

Than  all  the  pyramids ;  and  glory  writes 

A  more  enduring  epitaph  upon 

One  generous  deed,  thim  the  sarcophagus 

In  which  Sesostris  meant  to  sleep. 


82.     ADDRESS  TO  THE  S^^ISS.  — Adaptation  from  SckUIerU  play  of  WiO^m  TtA 

Confederates,  listen  to  the  words  which  God 
Inspires  my  heart  withal.     Here  we  are  met 
To  represent  the  general  weal.     In  us 
Are  all  the  People  of  the  land  convened. 
Then  let  us  hold  the  Diet,  as  of  old. 
And  as  we  're  wont  in  peaceful  times  to  do. 
The  time's  necessity  be  our  excuse, 
If  there  l)e  aught  informal  in  this  meeting. 
Still,  wheresoe'er  men  strike  for  justice,  there 
Is  God ;  and  now  beneath  His  Heaven  we  standi 
The  Nations  round  us  bear  a  foreign  yoke ; 
For  they  have  yielded  to  the  conqueror. 
Nay,  e'en  within  our  frontiers  may  be  found 
Some  that  owe  villein  service  to  a  lord,  — 
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A  noe  of  bonded  serfs  from  sire  to  sou. 

But  we,  the  genuine  race  of  ancient  Swiss, 

Have  kept  our  freedom,  from  the  first,  till  now. 

Never  to  prinoes  have  we  bowed  the  knee. 

What  said  our  fathers  when  the  Emperor 

Pronounced  a  judgment  in  the  Abbey's  favor, 

Awarding  lands  beyond  his  jurisdicticHi  ? 

What  was  their  answer  ?    This :  —  "  The  grant  is  void ; 

No  Emperor  can  bestow  what  is  our  own ; 

And  if  the  Empire  shall  deny  us  justice. 

We  can,  within  our  mountains,  right  ourselves." 

Thus  spake  our  fiithers ;  and,  shall  we  endure 

The  shame  and  in&my  of  this  new  yoke ; 

And,  fipom  the  vassal,  brook  what  never  king 

Dared,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  attempt  ? 

This  soil  we  have  created  for  ourselves. 
By  the  hard  labor  of  our  hands ;  we  've  changed 
The  giant  forest,  that  was  erst  the  haunt 
Of  savage  bears,  into  a  home  for  man ; 
Blasted  the  solid  rock ;  o'er  the  abyss 
Thrown  the  firm  bridge  fi)r  the  way-fiuring  man. 
By  the  possession  of  a  thousand  years. 
The  soil  is  ours.    And,  shall  an  alien  lord« 
Himself  a  vassal,  dare  to  venture  here, 
On  our  own  hearths  insult  us,  and  attempt 
To  fi)rge  the  chains  of  bondage  for  our  hands, 
And  do  us  shame  on  our  own  proper  soil  ? 
Is  there  no  help  against  such  wrong  as  this  ? 
Tes !   there 's  a  limit  to  the  despot's  power. 
When  the  oppressed  looks  round  in  vain  for  justice 
When  his  sore  burden  may  no  more  be  borne, 
With  fearless  heart,  he  makes  appeal  to  Heaven, 
And  thence  brings  down  his  everlasting  rights, 
Which  there  abide,  inalienably  his, 
And  indestructible  as  are  the  stars. 
Nature's  primeval  state  returns  ajsain. 
Where  man  stands  hostile  to  his  Mow-man ; 
And,  if  all  other  means  shall  fail  his  need. 
One  last  resource  remains  —  his  own  flood  sword! 
Our  dearest  treasures  call  to  us  for  aid  « 

Against  the  oppressor's  violence ;  we  stand 
For  country,  home,  for  wives,  for  children,  here ! 


33.  WILLIAM  TELL  IN  WATT  FOR  GESSLER.— SdUlter. 

Herb  throng  this  deep  defile  he  needs  must  paas 
There  leads  no  other  road  to  Eiissnacht :  —  here 
I  '11  do  it :  —  the  opportunity  is  good. 
Yon  alder-tree  stands  well  for  my  oonoealment,  — 
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Thence  my  avengmg  shaft  will  sorely  reach  him ; 
The  straitneBS  of  the  path  fbrlnds  pforsait. 
Now,  Gesder,  balance  thine  aooofont  with  Heaven ! 
Thou  must  away  ftom  earth,  —  thy  sand  is  nm. 

I  led  a  peaceiful,  inoffisnmye  life ;  — 
My  bow  was  bent  on  forest  rane  akme. 
And  my  pure  soul  was  free  mm  thoughts  of  iDiiider«  - 
But  thou  hast  scared  me  from  my  droun  of  peace ; 
The  milk  of  human  kindness  thou  hast  turned 
To  rankling  poison  in  my  breast ;  and  made 
Appalling  deeds  fiuniliar  to  my  soul. 
He  who  could  make  his  own  c^d's  head  his  mark 
Can  speed  his  arrow  to  his  foeman's  heart. 

My  children  dear,  my  loved  and  faithful  wife. 
Must  be  protected,  tyrant,  from  thy  ftiry !  — 
When  last  I  drew  my  bow,  with  trembling  hand. 
And  thou,  with  murderous  joy,  a  father  forced 
To  level  at  his  child,  —  when,  all  in  vain, 
Writhing  before  thee,  I  implored  thy  mercy,  — 
Then,  in  the  agony  of  my  soul,  I  vowed 
A  fearful  oath,  which  met  God's  ear  alone, 
That  when  my  bow  next  winged  an  arrow's  fli^t. 
Its  aim  should  be  thy  heart.    The  vow  I  made. 
Amid  the  hellish  torments  of  that  moment, 
I  hold  a  sacred  debt,  and  I  will  pay  it. 

Thou  art  my  lord,  my  Emperor's  delegate ; 
Yet  would  the  Emperor  not  have  stretched  his  power 
So  far  88  thou.     He  sent  thee  to  these  Cantons 
To  deal  forth  law,  —  stern  law,  —  for  he  is  angered ; 
But  not  to  wanton  with  unbridled  will 
In  every  cruelty,  with  fiend-like  joy  :  — 
There  is  a  God  to  punish  and  avenge. 

Well,  I  am  watching  for  a  noble  prey ! 
Does  not  the  huntsman,  with  severest  toil. 
Roam  for  whole  days  amid  the  winter's  cold. 
Leap  with  a  daring  bound  from  rock  to  rock. 
And  climb  the  jagged,  slippery  steeps,  to  which 
His  limbs  are  glued  by  his  own  streaming  blood,  - 
And  all  this  but  to  gain  a  wretched  chamois  ? 
A  far  more  precious  prize  is  now  my  aim, 
The  heart  of  that  dire  foe  who  would  destroy  me. 

From  my  first  years  of  boyhood  I  have  used 
The  bow,  —  been  pnictised  in  the  archer's  feats ; 
The  bull's  eye  many  a  time  my  shafts  have  hit. 
And  many  a  goodly  prize  have  I  brought  home. 
Won  in  the  games  of  skill.     This  day  I  '11  make 
My  master-shot,  and  win  the  highest  prize 
Within  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mountains. 
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dome  forth,  tliou  bringer  onoe  of  bitter  pangs, 

[Draws  an  arrow  from  his  belt. 
My  precious  jewel  now,  —  my  cbiefest  treasure,  — 
A  mark  I  '11  set  thee,  which  the  cry  of  grief 
Could  never  penetrate,  —  but  thou  shalt  pierce  it ;  — 
And  thou,  my  trusty  bowHString,  that  so  oft 
Has  served  me  faithfully  in  sportive  scenes, 
Desert  me  not  in  this  most  serious  hour ! 
Onlj^  be  true  this  once,  my  own  good  cord. 
That  hadt  so  often  winged  the  biting  shaft ;  — 
For  shouldst  thou  fly  successless  from  my  hand, 
I  have  no  second  to  send  after  th^. 


34.  WnJJAM  TELL  DESCRIBES  HIS  ESCAPK— AeAOfor. 

I  LAY  on  deck,  &st  bound  with  cords,  disarmed, 
in  utter  hopelessness.     I  did  not  think 
Again  to  see  the  gladsome  light  of  day, 
Nor  the  dear  &ces  of  my  wife  and  children. 
And  eyed  disconsolate  the  waste  of  waters. 

Then  we  put  forth  upon  the  lake, — the  Viceroy, 
Kudolph  der  Harras,  and  their  suite.     My  bow 
And  quiver  lay  astern  beside  the  helm ; 
And  just  as  we  had  reached  the  corner,  near 
The  Little  Axen,  Heaven  ordained  it  so. 
That  ^m  the  Gotthardt's  gorge  a  hurricane 
Swept  down  upon  us  with  such  headlong  force. 
That  every  rower's  heart  within  him  sank. 
And  all  on  board  looked  for  a  watery  grave. 
Then  heard  I  one  of  the  attendant  train. 
Turning  to  Gessler,  in  this  strain  accOst  him  : 
"  You  see  our  danger,  and  your  own,  my  lord, 
And  that  we  hover  on  the  verge  of  death. 
The  boatmen  there  are  powerless  from  fear. 
Nor  are  they  confident  what  course  to  take ;  — 
Now,  here  is  William  Tell,  a  fearless  man. 
And  knows  to  steer  with  more  than  common  skilL 
How  if  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  him, 
In  this  emergency  ?  "     The  Viceroy  then 
Addressed  me  thus  :  "  If  thou  wilt  undertake 
To  bring  us  through  this  tempest  safely.  Tell, 
I  might  consent  to  free  thee  from  thy  bonds." 
I  answered,  "  Yes,  my  lord,  with  God*s  assistance, 
I  '11  sec  what  can  be  done,  and  help  us  Heaven ! " 
On  this  they  loosed  me  from  my  bonds,  and  I 
Stood  by  the  helm  and  fairly  steered  along ; 
Yet  ever  eyed  my  shooting  gear  askance, 
And  kept  a  vatchful  eye  upon  the  shore. 
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To  find  some  poiot  where  I  tna^t  le^p  to  latul : 

And  wbei!  I  Imd  descried  a  slielTing  ct^^ 

Ttmt  jutted,  lanooth  atop,  into  the  hke^  — 

I  bude  the  meo  pat  forth  their  utmo^  mighty 

Until  we  eatnej>eibrc  the  shelving  crag. 

For  there*  1  i*ind,  the  daogv^  ^iU  be  ;^iast ! 

Sloutlj  they  pulled,  and  eoon  we  nested  the  poiiit  f  * 

One  pmjer  to  God  for  His  assist iDg  grace, 

And,  ^tniining  every  muscJe,  I  brought  ronii4 

The  veiae!*B  &torn  doee  to  the  rocky  wall ; 

Then*  snatching  up  niy  wmpems,  with  &  boimd 

I  flwuag  mjself  Ufjon  the  flattened  shelf. 

And  with  my  Teet  thrust  off,  with  aJl  my  tuight. 

The  puny  bark  into  the  hell  of  wateis, 

There  let  it  drift  ahout,  os  Heaven  ordaiua  ! 

Thus  am  I  here,  delivered  from  the  might 

Of  tho  dread  atorm,  and  maUf  more  dreadful  atill„ 


3«,   WALLKKSTEIJra  SOLTLOQtrY.-'^JMfftf.     Cvtrridfrt^t  TrmuiaSia^ 

Is  it  possible  ? 
Is 't  so  ?     I  can  no  longer  what  I  wotdd  f 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking  ?     I 
Must  do  the  deed  because  I  thought  of  it, 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream  ? 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence, 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfilment. 
Commenced  no  movement,  left  all  time  ancertain, 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  access,  open  ? 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it. 
The  free-will  tempted  me,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  iti     Was  it  criminal 
To  make  the  fancy  minister  to  hope. 
To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air. 
And  clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  toward  me ! 
Was  not  the  will  kept  free  ?     Beheld  I  not 
The  road  of  duty  close  beside  me,  —  but 
One  little  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it ! 
Where  am  I  ?     Whither  have  I  been  transported  ? 
No  road,  no  track  behind  me,  but  a  wall. 
Impenetrable,  insurmountable, 
Rises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  muttered 
And  meant  not,  —  my  own  doings  tower  behind  me 

What  is  thy  enterprise  ?  thy  aim  ?  thy  object  ? 
Hast  honestly  confessed  it  to  thyself? 
Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou  *dst  shake,  — 
Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne. 
Strong  in  possession,  founded  in  all  custom 
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Power  by  a  thousand  toogh  and  stringy  roots 

Fixed  to  the  people's  pious  nursery-faith. 

This,  this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with  strength. 

That  feared  I  not     I  brave  each  combatant, 

Whom  I  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye, 

Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 

In  me,  too.     "T  is  a  foe  invisible 

The  which  I  fear,  —  a  fearful  enemy, 

Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me. 

By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me. 

Not  that,  which  full  of  life,  instinct  with  power, 

Makes  known  its  present  being ;  that  is  not 

The  true,  the  perilously  formi£ible. 

O  no !  it  is  the  common,  the  quite  common. 

The  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday. 

What  ever  was,  and  evermore  returns, 

Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to-day  't  was  sterling ! 

For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made. 

And  custom  is  his  nurse !    Woe,  then,  to  them 

Who  lay  irreverent  hands  upon  hb  old 

House  furniture,  the  dear  inheritance 

From  his  forefiithers !     For  time  consecrates ; 

And  what  is  gray  with  age  becomes  religion. 

Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right. 

And  sacred  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee ! 


•i.  THB  BSLEET  IN  A8IBOL0OT — SekiUer,    Coleridg9'a  Tramalaiimu 

O  NBVER  rudely  will  I  blame  his  faith 
In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels.     'T  is  not  merely 
The  human  being's  Pride  that  peoples  space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance ; 
Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Love 
This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world. 
Is  all  too  narrow ;  yea,  a  deeper  import 
Lurks  in  the  legend,  told  my  infant  years 
Than  lies  upon  that  truth,  we  live  to  learn. 
For  &ble  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his  birth-plaoe ; 
Delightedly  dwells  he  'mons  fiiys  and  talismans. 
And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 
Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 
The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fiur  humamties  of  old  religion. 
The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 
That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain. 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 
Or  chasms,  and  watery  depths,  —  all  these  have  vaniflhed 
TSoy  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ! 
33 
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Bat  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  —  stOl 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  Dames, 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone. 
Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  firiend ;  and  to  the  lofv 
Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 
Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 
T  is  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great, 
And  Venus  who  brings  everything  tliat  *8  fiir ! 


87.  THE  GRIEF  OF  BKRBAVSlfKNT.  —  WaUentteWt  Rditehmuik  ktmmtgnfJkti^ 
of  young  PieeolomUU,    Trmulatedfrom  SckilUr  kf  CoUri4g%. 

I(e  is  gone,  —  is  dust ! 
He,  the  more  fortunate  \  jeA,  he  hath  finished ! 
For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  foture. 
His  life  is  bright,  —  bright  without  spot  it  «Mit, 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.     No  ominous  hour 
Knocks  at  hb  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 
Far  ofif  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear ; 
No  more  submitted  to  the  change  wad  chance 
Of  the  unsteady  planets.     O !  't  is  well 
With  htm  !  but  who  knows  what  the  oonung  hour. 
Veiled  in  thick  darkness,  brings  for  us  ? 

This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down,  I  Know ;  — 
What  pang  is  i)crnianent  with  man  ?     From  the  highest, 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day, 
He  learns  to  wean  himself;  for  the  strong  hoars 
Concjuer  him.     Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.     The  bloom  is  vanished  from  my  life. 
For  O !  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth,  — 
Transformed  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream, 
Clothing  tlie  palpable  and  the  fhmiliar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn ! 
'Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  future  toils. 
The  beautiful  is  vanished,  and  returns  not 


3S.     PRIULI  AND  JAFFIER.  -  •  Thomaa  Otwx^. 

Thomas  Otway,  from  whose  tragedy  of  "  Venice  Preserved  '*  the  foDoirinf  extract  is  tikn 
nas  born  in  Sus.se\,  Fliiglaiid,  in  1651,  and  died,  in  a  state  of  almost  Incredible  dettitatioB  v 
irretchednes9,  in  1(IS5.  lie  waa  the  author  of  veveral  plays,  of  wtilch  his  **  Veniee  Piem»»* 
!■  the  most  desen-edly  ockbratcd. 

Prhdi.  No  more !   I  '11  hear  no  more !   Begone,  and  leave  me 
Jaffijer,  Not  hear  me !     By  my  sufferings,  but  you  shall ! 
My  l^ird,  my  Lord  I  I  *m  not  that  abject  wretch 
You  think  me.     Patience !  where 's  the  distance  throws 
Me  back  po  far,  but  I  may  boldly  speak 
In  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  me  I 
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Pri,  Have  you  not  wronged  me  ? 

Jaf,  Could  my  nature  e*er 
Have  brooked  injustice,  or  the  doing  wrongs,  . 
I  need  not  now  tiius  low  have  bent  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  from  a  cruel  &Uier. 
Wronged  you  ? 

Pri.  Yes,  wronged  me !     In  the  nicest  point| 
The  honor  of  my  house,  you  'ye  done  me  wrong. 
You  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak, 
And  urge  its  baseness),  when  you  first  came  home 
From  travel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  looked  on, 
By  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation. 
Pleased  with  your  growing  virtue,  I  received  you; 
Courted,  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits : 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune,  too. 
My  very  self,  was  yours ;  — jou  might  have  used  me 
To  your  best  service.     Like  an  open  friend, 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thou^t  you  mine. 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavors. 
You  treacherously  practised  to  undo  me : 
Seduced  the  weakness  of  my  age's  darling. 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  bosom. 
0,  Belvidera! 

Jaf,  *T  is  to  me  you  owe  her : 
Childless  you  had  been  else,  and  in  the  grave 
Your  name  extinct,  —  no  more  Priuli  heard  of. 
You  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past, 
Since,  in  your  brieantine,  you  siuled  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  Duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you.     Your  unskilful  pilot 
Dashed  us  upon  a  rock,  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety :  entered  first  yourself; 
Hie  affirighted  Belvidera  following  next, 
As  she  stood  trembling  on  the  vessel's  side. 
Was,  by  a  wave,  washed  ofif  into  the  deep ; 
When  instantly  I  plunged  into  the  sea, 
And,  bufieting  the  billows  to  her  rescue. 
Redeemed  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  other  dashed  the  saucy  waves, 
That  thronged  and  pressed  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brought  her,  —  gave  her  to  your  despairing  arms : 
Lideed  you  thanked  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Boee  in  her  soul ;  for  from  that  hour  she  loved  me. 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

Pr%.  You  stole  her  from  me !  —  like  a  thief  you  stole  her, 
At  dead  of  night !  that  curs^  hour  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear 
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May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  fiilse,  like  mine! 
A  sterile  fortune,  and  a  barren  bed, 
Attend  you- both!  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter  and  grievous !  stiU 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
Oppi-ess  and  grind  you;  till,  at  last,  you  find 
The  curse  of  disobedience  all  your  portion ! 

Jaf.  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  bestowed  in  ' 
Heaven  has  already  crowned  our  outcast  lot 
With  a  young  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty. 
May  he  live  to  prove  more  gentle  than  his  grandsire, 
And  happier  than  his  &ther ! 

Pri.  Rather  live 
To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries ;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  of  want ! 

Jaf.  You  tay^  as  if  'twould  please  you. 

Pri,  *T  would,  by  Heaven! 

Jaf,  Would  I  were  in  my  grave ! 

Pri,  And  she,  too,  with  thee ! 
For,  living  here,  you  're  but  my  cursed  r^nembnooen 
I  was  once  happy ! 

Jaf,  You  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Belvidera.    You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely. 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder  ? 

Pri,  You  dare  not  do 't ! 

Jaf,  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  my  master. 
Three  years  are  past,  since  first  our  vows  were  plightedp 
Durmg  which  time,  the  world  must  bear  me  witness, 
I  've  treated  Belvidera  as  your  daughter,  — 
^     The  daughter  of  a  Senator  of  "^enice ;  — 
I  Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance, 

Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded.    V 
Outofmy  )itV^?VtmeI'vft<«|ietffliH;\     •   ^ 
Because  (thoug^opeless  e'er  to  win  your  nature) 
The  world  might  see  I  loved  her  for  herself. 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 

Pri,  No  more ! 

Jaf,  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  forever. 
There  's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common  chari^ 
But 's  happier  than  I ;  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty ;  —  every  nidit 
Have  slept  with  aoh  content  about  my  head, 
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And  never  waked  bat  to  a  joyful  morning ; 

Yet  now  must  &11,  like  a  full  ear  of  pom, 

Whose  blossom  'scaped,  yet 's  withered  in  the  ripening ! 

Pri,  Home,  and  be  humble !     Stndy  to  retrench ; 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermin  in  thy  hall, 
Those  pageants  of  thy  folly ; 
Reduce  the  glittering  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weedfl^t  &r  thy  little  state ; 
Then  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire ; 
Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  life  I     Hence,  hence,  and  starve ! 
Home,  home,  I  say ! 


89.  NOTHINO  IN  IT.  — CAot/m  Matkewt, 

Leech,  But  you  don't  laugh,  Coldstream !  Come,  man,  be  amused, 
for  once  in  your  life  !  — you  don't  laugh. 

Sir  Charles,  0,  yes,  I  do.  You  mistake ;  I  lauded  twice,  dis- 
tinctly, —  only,  the  &ct  is,  I  am  bored  to  death ! 

Leech,  Bored  ?  What !  after  such  a  feast  as  that  ^u  have  given 
08  ?  Look  at  me, —  I  'm  inspired !  I  'm  a  King  at  this  moment,  and 
all  the  world  is  at  my  feet ! 

Sir  C.  My  dear  Leech,  you  began  life  late.  You  are  a  youns 
follow,  —  forty-five,  —  and  have  the  world  yet  before  you.  I  started 
at  thirteen,  lived  quick,  and  exhausted  the  whole  round  of  pleasure 
before  I  was  thirty.  I  've  tried  everything,  heard  everything,  done 
everything,  know  everything ;  and  here  I  am,  a  man  of  thirty-three, 
literally  used  up — completely  blasS  ! 

Leech,  Nonsense,  man !  —  used  up,  indeed  !  —  with  your  wealth, 
with  your  twenty  estates  in  the  sunniest  spots  in  England,  —  not  to 
mention  that  Utopia,  within  four  walls,  in  the  Rue  de  Provence^  in 
Paris. 

Sir  C,    I  'm  dead  with  ennui  ! 

Leech,    Ennui !  poor  Croesus  I 

Sir  C,  Crcesus !  —  no,  I  'm  no  Croesus !  My  father, — you  Ve  seen 
his  portrait,  good  old  fellow  !  —  he  certainly  did  leave  me  a  litde  mat- 
ter of  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  but,  after  all  — 

Leech,    0,  come  !  — 

Sir  C,    O,  I  don't  complain  of  it. 

Leech,    I  should  think  not. 

Sir  C.  0,  no ;  there  are  some  people  who  can  manage  to  do  on 
leas,  —  on  credit. 

Leech.  I  know  several.  My  dear  Coldstream,  you  should  try 
change  of  scene. 

Str  C,   I  have  tried  it ;  —  what 's  the  use  ? 

Leech,    But  I  'd  gallop  all  over  Europe. 

Sir  C,   I  have  ;  —  there 's  nothing  in  it. 

Leech,    Nothing  in  all  Europe  ? 

Sir  C,  Nothing !  —  O,  dear,  yes !  I  remember,  at  one  time,  I  did, 
•omehow,  go  about  a  good  deal. 
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leech.   Ton  should  go  to  Switzerland. 

Sir  C,  I  have  been.  —  Nothing  there,  —  people  saj  so  miKli  about 
eyer jthing.  There  certainly  were  a  few  glaciers,  some  monkB,  ad 
large  dogs,  and  thick  ankles,  and  bad  wine,  and  3IoDt  Blane ;  jm,wad 
there  was  ice  on  the  top,  too ;  bat  I  prefer  the  ioe  at  Gunier^ — kv 
trouble,  and  more  in  it 

Leech.   Then,  if  Switzerland  would  n't  do,  I  'd  try  Italy. 

Sir  C,  My  dear  Leech,  I've  tried  it  ow  and  over  agun,— asd 
^s^hat  then  ?  ^ 

Leech,    Did  not  Borne  inspire  jou  ? 

•Sir  C.  O,  believe  me,  Tom,  a  most  horrible  hole !  "People  talk  n 
much  about  these  things.  There 's  the  Coloseum,  now ;  —  round,  toj 
round,  —  a  goodish  ruin  enough ;  but  I  was  disappointed  inth  it  Capi- 
tol,—  tolerable  high ;  and  St.  Peter*s, —  marble,  and  moeuos,  and  iaoD- 
tains,  —  dome  certainly  not  badly  scooped;  but  tb^re  was  notluD^ 
in  it. 

Leech.  Come,  Coldstream,  you  must  admit  we  have  notbing  like 
St.  Peter's  in  London. 

Sir  C,  No,  because  we  don*t  want  it ;  but,  if  we  wanted  sodi  i 
thing,  of  course  we  should  have  it.  A  dozen  gentl^nen  meet,  pass 
resolutions,  institute,  and  in  twelve  months  it  would  be  run  iq> ;  nj. 
if  that  were  all,  we  'd  buy  St  Peter's  itself,  and  have  it  soit  om. 

Leech.  Ha,  ha !  well  said,  —  you  're  quite  right  What  say  jm  to 
beautiful  Naples  ? 

Sir  C.  Not  bad,  —  excellent  water-melons,  and  goodish  open; 
they  took  me  up  Vesuvius,  —  a  horrid  bore !  It  smoked  a  good  deal, 
certainly,  but  altogether  a  wretched  mountain; — saw  the  crater- 
looked  down,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

Leech.    But  the  bay  ? 

Sir  C.   Inferior  to  Dublin  ! 

Leech.    The  Campagna? 

Sir  C.   A  swamp  ! 

Leech.    Greece  ? 

Sir  C.   A  morass ! 

Leech.    Athens  ? 

Sir  C.   A  bad  Edinburgh ! 

Leech.    Egypt  ?     . 

Sir  C.    A  desert  I 

Leech.    The  Pyramids  ? 

Sir  C.  Humbugs  I  —  nothing  in  any  of  them !  You  bore  me.  L^ 
it  passible  that  you  cannot  invent  something  that  would  make  mj 
blood  boil  in  my  veins, — my  hair  stand  on  end,  —  my  heart  beat, — mv 
pulse  rise ;  —  that  would  produce  an  excitement  —  an  emotion — asffl- 
Biition  —  a  palpitation  —  but,  no !  — 

Leech.    I  've  an  idcii ! 

Sir  C.    You  ?     What  is  it  ? 

Leech.    Marry ! 
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Sir  C.  Hum !  —  well,  no*  bad.  There 's  novelty  about  the  notion  • 
A  neyer  did  strike  me  to  —  0,  but,  no  :  I  should  be  bored  with  the 
exertion  of  choosing.  If  a  wife,  now,  could  be  had  like  a  dinner — for 
ordering. 

Leem.  She  can,  by  jou.  Take  the  first  woman  that  comes :  on  my 
life,  she  '11  not  refuse  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Sir  C,  Come,  I  don*t  dislike  the  project ;  I  almost  feel  something 
like  a  sensation  coming.  I  have  n't  felt  so  excited  for  some  timo ;  it 's 
a  novel  enjoyment  —  a  surprise !     I  *11  try  it. 


40.  MOSES  AT  THE  FAIR.  — .^.  S.  Coyne, 

JenkinBon,  having  thrown  aside  liia  disguise  m  a  quack  doctor,  enters  with  %  box  under  his 
Ann,  encounters  Moses,  and  sets  down  his  box. 

Jenkinson.  A  wonderful  man  !     A  wondei'ful  man ! 

Moses,  Ah,  a  patient  of  that  impudent  quack  doctor. 

Jen»  Quack  doctor.  Sir  ?  Would  there  were  more  such !  One 
draught  of  his  aqua  soliginus  has  cured  me  of  a  sweating  sickness,  that 
was  on  me  now  these  six  years  ;  and  carried  a  large  imposthume  off 
my  throat,  that  scarce  let  me  eat,  drink  or  sleep,  except  in  an  upright 
posture,  and  now  it  has  gone  as  clean,  saving  your  presence,  as  — 
[picks  his  pocket]  —  that,  Sir  !  0,  a  wonderful  man  1  I  came  here, 
at  full  length,  in  a  cart ;  but  I  shall  ride  back  as  upright  as  a  gate-post, 
if  I  can  but  come  by  a  horse. 

Moses  [aside],  A  customer  for  the  colt;  he  seems  a  simple  fellow. 
I  have  a  horse  to  sell,  Sir. 

Jen.  0 !  I  warrant  me  you  are  one  of  those  cozening  horse-jockeys 
that  take  in  poor  honest  folk.  I  know  no  more  of  horses  than  you  do 
of  Greek. 

Moses,  Nay  —  [aside]  —  but  I  must  appear  simple. — I  assure  you, 
Sir,  that  you  need  not  fear  being  cozened  by  me.  I  have  a  good 
stout  colt  for  sale,  that  has  been  worked  in  the  plough  these  two  years ; 
you  can  but  step  aside  and  look  at  him. 

Jen.  Well,  as  for  that,  I  don't  care  if  I  do ;  but,  bless  me !  I  was 
forgetting  ray  wares.  [Takes  up  his  box. 

Moses,  ^Vhat  have  you  there  ? 

Jen,  [mysteriovsly].  Ah !  that 's  a  secret.  They  're  my  wares. 
There  *s  a  good  twelve  pounds*  worth  under  the  lid  of  that  box.  But 
you  *11  not  talk  about  it,  or  I  might  be  robbed ;  the  fair  *s  full  of 
rogues ;  perhaps  you  're  one  of  'em, — you  look  mighty  sharp  ! 

Moses.  Nay,  my  good  man,  I  am  as  honest  as  thyself;  [aside]  — 
though  perhai)S  not  quite  such  a  simpleton ! 

Jen.  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  lfx)k  at  thy  horse;  [aside]  — 
and  you  may  say  good-by  to  him.  —  But  you  're  sure  he  's  quiet  to 
ride  and  drive  ? 

Moses.  I  'vo  driven  him  myself,  and  I  am  not  one  that  driveth  furi- 
ously; and  you  may  Ixilicve  he  's  quiet  to  ride,  when  I  tell  you  he  's 
carried  my  mother,  an  old  ladv,  and  never  thrown  her.  [Aside.]  It 's 
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troe,  she  tumbled  off  onoe;   bat  that  was  her  fimlt,  and  not  tk 
odt's. 

Jen.  Then,  I  don't  care  if  I  say  a  bargun.  How  miksh  is  it  to  be? 
I  doD*t  like  paying  more  than  ten  goineas. 

Moses  [aside].  He 's  not  worth  half  the  money!    Yoa  riall  buk 
.  your  own  price ;  [aside]  —  and  then  nobody  can  aay  I  cheated  him. 

Jen.  What  say  yoa  to  nine  guineas,  and  the  odd  half-goinea  ibr 
saddle  and  bridle  ? 

Moses,  Nay,  I  would  not  driye  a  hard  bargain,  — r- 1  "m  eootent 

Jen,  Stop  a  bit,  and  I  *11  ^ve  the  money.  [Pretends  to  wearek  Ui 
pockets,]  Eh  ?  —  O,  nay,  't  is  t'  other  pocket ;  no,  O !  I  'm  a  roiaBd 
man !  —  I  be  robbed  —  thieves !     I  be  robbed  — 

Moses.  Bobbed  ?  This  comes  of  carrying  money.  **  CantafaH  vicav 
coram  latrone  viator,"  as  Juvenal  says.  But  I  will  lend  thee  eDOii|^ 
to  take  thee  home  again.  [Going  to  put  his  hand  into  hiMjtoekd. 

Jen.  [prevents  him].  Nay,  good  young  man,  I  have  finenos  enow 
in  this  place  who  will  do  that  ^r  me.  It  is  the  loas  of  the  hone  thtl 
vexes  me.  Hold !  —  perhaps,  though  I  can  no  longer  bay,  yoa  mtj 
be  willing  to  make  a  barter? 

Moses,  Why,  the  practice  of  barter  was  much  oaed  among  the 
ancients;  and,  indeed,  the  Lacedemonians  had  no  coined  mooejnntO 
after  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  as  you  are  aware. 

Jen,  No  —  I  can't  say  I  know  the  &mily.  But  will  yoa  exchange 
your  horse  against  my  wares  ?  There 's  a  good  twelve  pounds'  worth 
of 'em. 

Moses.  What  are  they  ?     Deprome  —  that  is,  bring  them  forth. 

Jen.  [opens  his  box],  A  gross  of  green  spectacles,  fine  pebbles  lad 
silver  rims.  [Taking  a  pair  out  of  ease. 

Moses,  A  gross  of  green  spectacles.  [Taking  a  pair. 

Jen,  A  dozen  dozen. 

Moses.  Let's  see;  [aside,  calculates]  —  twelve  times  twelve  is — 
and  twenty-one 's  into  —  go  —  yes,  a  capital  bargain !  —  I  accept;  you 
take  the  colt,  and  I  '11  take  the  spectacles.     [Offering  to  take  the  box. 

Jen,  Nay,  nay !  I  '11  give  you  the  box  when  you  've  given  me  the 
colt ;  —  80,  corne ! 

Moses,  A  gross  of  green  spectacles !  Huzza !  [Aside,]  1 11  retail 
them  for  twice  the  money.  "Nocte  pluit  tota  redeunt  spectacuJa 
mane  "  —  "  There  come  back  spectacles  many."  Ha,  ha  !  the  silly  fel- 
low !  Well,  it 's  not  my  fault,  he  will  cheat  himself,  —  ha,  ha !  0, 
Moses  is  a  simpleton,  is  he  ?     Moses  can't  make  a  bargain,  can't  he  ? 

[Erit. 

Jen.  Of  all  the  green  spectacles  I  ever  sold,  I  must  say  you  're  the 


41.    VAN  DEN   BOSCH  AND  VAN   ARTEVELDE.  — ^enry  T^for. 

Artevelde.   This  is  a  mighty  matter,  Van  den  Bosch, 
And  much  to  be  revolved  ere  it  bo  answered. 

Van  den  Bosch,  The  people  shall  elect  thee  with  one  voice. 
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1  will  insure  ihe  White-Hoods,  and  the  rest 

Will  eagerly  accept  thy  nomination, 

So  to  be  rid  of  some  that  they  like  less. 

Thy  name  is  honored  both  of  rich  and  poor ; 

For  all  are  mmdfd  of  the  glorious  rule 

Thy  &ther  bore,  when  Flanders,  prosperous  then, 

From  end  to  end  obeyed  him  as  one  town. 

Art,  They  may  remember  it ;  and.  Van  den  Bosoh, 
May  I  not,  too,  bethink  me  of  the  end 
To  which  this  People  brought  my  noble  &ther  ? 
They  gorged  the  fruits  of  his  good  husbandry, 
Till,  drunk  with  long  prosperity,  and  blind 
With  too  much  &tncss,  they  tore  up  the  root 
From  which  their  common  weal  had  sprung  and  flourished* 

Van  den  B,   Nay,  Master  Philip,  let  the  past  be  past 

Art.  Here,  on  the  doorstead  of  my  Other's  house, 
The  blood  of  his  they  spilt  is  seen  no  more. 
But  when  1  was  a  child  I  saw  it  there ; 
For  so  long  as  my  widow-mother  lived 
Water  came  never  near  the  sanguine  stain. 
She  loved  to  show  it'  me ;  and  then,  with  awe, 
But  hoarding  still  the  purpose  of  revenge, 
I  heard  the  tale ;  which,  like  a  daily  prayer 
Eepeated,  to  a  rooted  feeling  grew,  — 
How  long  he  fought ;  how  ndsely  came  like  friends 
The  villains  Guisebert  Grutt  and  Simon  Bette ; 
All  the  base  murder  of  the  one  by  many ! 
Even  such  a  brutal  multitude  as  they 
Who  slew  my  father ;  yea,  who  slew  their  own 
(For  like  one  had  he  ruled  the  parricides). 
Even  such  a  multitude  thou  'dst  have  me  govern. 

Van  den  B,   Why,  what  if  Jacques  Artevelde  was  kiUed 
He  had  his  reign,  and  that  for  many  a  year, 
And  a  great  glory  did  he  gain  thereby. 
And  as  for  Guisebert  Grutt  and  Simon  Bette, 
Their  breath  is  in  their  nostrils  as  was  his. 
If  you  bo  as  stout-hearted  as  your  &ther, 
And  mindful  of  the  villanous  trick  they  played  him, 
Their  hour  of  reckoning  is  well-nigh  come. 
Of  that,  and  of  this  ba^,  &lse-hearted  league 
They  're  making  with  the  earl,  these  two  to  us 
Shall  give  account. 

Art,  They  cannot  render  back 
The  golden  bowl  that 's  broken  at  the  fountain, 
Or  mend  the  wheel  that  's  broken  at  the  cistern. 
Or  twist  again  the  silver  cord  that  's  loosed. 
Yea,  life  for  life,  vile  bankrupts  as  they  are,  — 
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Theiir  worthless  lives,  for  his  of  countless  price,  -— 
is  their  whole  wherewithal  to  pay  their  debt. 
Yet,  retribution  is  a  goodly  thing, 
And  it  were  well  to  wring  the  payment  from  them 
£ven  to  the  utmost  drop  of  their  heart's  Mood ! 

Van  den  B,  Then  will  I  call  the  People  to  the  iqiiarat 
And  speak  for  your  election. 

Art,  Not  so  fast. 
Your  vessel.  Van  den  Bosch,  hath  felt  the  storm  : 
She  rolls  dismasted  in  an  ug)y  swell. 
And  you  would  make  a  jury-mast  of  me, 
"Whereon  to  spread  the  tatters  of  your  canvas. 
And  what  am  I  ?    Why,  I  am  as  the  oak 
Wluch  stood  apart,  far  down  the  vale  of  life, 
Growing  retired,  beneath  a  quiet  sky. 
Wherefore  should  this  be  added  to  fiie  wreck  ? 

Van  den  B.   I  pray  you,  speak  it  in  the  Burgh^s  tongue ; 
I  lack  the  scholarship  to  talk  in  tropes. 

Art,    The  question,  to  be  plain,  is  biMy  this  :  — 
Shall  I,  who,  chary  of  tranquillity. 
Not  busy  in  this  factious  city's  broils. 
Nor  frequent  in  the  market-place,  eschewed 
The  even  battle,  —  shall  I  join  the  rout  ? 

Van  den  B^  Times  are  sore  changed,  I  see;  there 's  none  in  Gheol 
That  answci's  to  the  name  of  Artevelde. 
Thy  father  did  not  carp  nor  question  thus,  • 
When  Ghent  invoked  his  aid.     The  days  nave  been 
When  not  a  citizen  drew  breath  in  Ghent 
But  freely  would  have  died  in  Frec<lonj's  cause. 

Art.  Th(;  cause,  I  grant  th(.H%  Van  deii  Bosch,  is  good; 
And,  were  I  linked  to  cjirth  no  otherwise 
But  that  my  whole  heart  centred  in  myself 
I  could  liave  tosscil  you  this  \mx)t  life  to  play  with. 
Taking  no  second  thought.     Hut  as  things  are, 
I  will  revolve  the  matter  warily, 
And  send  thee  word  Ixitimas  of  my  conclusion. 

Van  den  B.    Betimes  it  must  Ihj,  for  the  White-Hood  ehiefii 
Meet  two  hours  hence  ;  and  ere  we  seprate 
Our  course  mu*«t  be  determined. 

Art,  In  two  hours, 
If  I  l)e  for  you,  I  will  send  this  rin«T    ■    % 
In  token  I  have  so  resolved.     Farewell ! 

Van  den  B.    Philip  Van  Artevelde,  a  greater  man 
Than  ever  Ghent  iKjhcld,  we  '11  make  of  thee. 
If  thou  be  l)old  enough  to  try  this  vtMitur*?. 
God  give  thee  he;irt  to  do  so !    Fare  thee  well 

[ExU  Van  den  Bosch.'\ 
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Art.  [after  a  long  pause].  Is  it  vairglory  that  thus  wbispen  me, 
That 't  is  ignoble  to  have  led  my  life 
In  idle  meditations  ?  —  that  the  times    ,- 
Demand  me,  that  they  call  my  father's  m^me  ? 
0,  what  a  fiery  heart  was  his !   such  souls,  i 
Whose  sadden  visitations  daze  the  world, 
Vanish  like  lightning,  but  they  leave  behind 
A  voice  that  in  the  distance  far  away 
Wakens  the  slumbering  ages.     0,  my  father ! 
Thy  life  is  eloquent,  and  more  persuades 
Unto  dominion  than  thy  death  deters  ! 


42.  THE  WEATHERCOCK — J.  T.  AUingkam, 

Old  Fickle.  What  reputation,  what  honor,  what  profit,  can  aoorue 
to  you  from  such  conduct  as  yours  ?  One  moment  you  tell  me  you 
are  going  to  become  the  greatest  musician  in  the  world,  and  straight 
yon  fill  my  house  with  fiddlers. 

Tristram  Fickle.  I  am  clear  out  of  that  scrape  now,  Sir. 

Old  F.  Then,  from  a  fiddler,  you  are  metamorphosed  into  a  philos- 
opher ;  and,  for  the  noise  of  drums,  trumpets  and  hautboys,  you  sub- 
stitute a  vile  jargon,  more  unintelligible  than  was  ever  heard  at  the 
tower  of  Babel. 

Tri.  You  are  right,  Sir.  I  have  found  out  that  philosophy  is  folly ; 
80  I  have  cut  the  philosophers  of  all  sects,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle 
down  to  the  puzzlers  of  modern  date. 

Old  F.  How  much  had  I  to  pay  the  cooper,  the  other  day,  for  bar- 
relling you  up  in  a  large  tub,  when  you  resolved  to  live  like  Diogenes  ? 

Tri.  You  should  not  have  paid  him  anything.  Sir ;  for  the  tub 
would  not  hold.     You  see  the  contents  are  run  out. 

Old  F.  No  jesting,  Sir  !  this  is  no  laughing  matter.  Your  follies 
have  tired  me  out.  I  verily  believe  you  have  taken  the  whole  round 
of  arts  and  sciences  in  a  month,  and  have  been  of  fifty  difierent  minds 
in  half  an  hour. 

Tri.  And,  by  that,  shown  the  versatility  of  my  genius. 

Old  F.  Don't  tell  me  of  versatility.  Sir !  Let  me  see  a  little 
steadiness.  You  have  never  yet  been  constant  to  anything  but 
extravagance. 

Tri.  Yes,  Sir, —  one  thing  more. 

Old  F.  What  is  that.  Sir  ? 

Tri.  Affection  for  you.  However  my  head  may  have  wandered, 
my  heart  has  always  been  constantly  attached  to  the  kindest  of  parents ; 
and,  from  this  moment,  I  am  resolved  to  lay  my  follies  aside,  and  pur- 
sue that  line  of  conduct  which  will  be  most  pleasing  to  the  best  of 
fathers  and  of  friends. 

Old  F.  Well  said,  my  boy,  —  well  said  !  You  make  me  happy, 
indeed !  [Patti^ig  him  on  the  shoulder.]  Now,  then,  my  dear  Tris- 
tram, let  me  know  what  you  really  mean  to  do. 
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TVt.  To  study  the  law  — 

Old  F.  The  law  ! 

Tri.  I  am  moet  resolutely  bent  on  Mowing  that  profeanooL 

OldF.  No! 

Tri.  Absolutely  and  irreTOcably  fixed. 

Old  F.  Better  and  better !  I  am  oyeijoyed.  Why,  *t  is  the  twy 
thing  I  wished.  Now  I  am  happy !  [Tristram  makes  gesiuret  as 
if  speaking!]     See  how  his  mind  is  engaged ! 

Tri.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  — 

OU  F.  Why,  Tristram ! 

Tri.  This  is  a  cause  — 

Old  F.  0,  my  dear  boy !  I  forgive  yoa  all  your  tricks.  I  see  Bome- 
thing  about  you  now  that  I  can  depend  on.  [Tristram  eontimus 
making  gestures.] 

Tri.  I  am  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  cause — 

OldF.  BraTo!  bravo!  Excellent  boy !  1 11  go  and  order  yoar 
books,  directly ! 

Tri.  T  is  done,  Sir. 

Old  F.  What,  already ! 

Tri.  I  ordered  twelve  square  feet  of  books,  when  I  first  thought  of 
embracing  the  arduous  profession  of  the  law. 

Old  F.  What,  do  you  mean  to  read  by  the  foot  ? 

Tri.  By  the  foot,  Sir ;  that  is  the  only  way  to  become  a  solid 
lawyer. 

Old  F.  Twelve  square  feet  of  learning !     Well  — 

Tri.  I  have  likewise  sent  for  a  barber  — 

Old  F.  A  barber !     What,  is  he  to  teach  you  to  shave  close  ? 

Tri.  lie  is  to  shave  one-half  of  my  head,  Sir. 

Old  F.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  cimnot  perfectly  understand  what 
tluit  lias  to  do  with  the  study  of  the  law. 

Tri.  Did  you  never  hear  of  Demosthenes,  Sir,  the  Athenian  ora- 
tor? He  had  half  his  head  shaved,  and  locked  himself  up  in  a  ooal- 
cellar. 

Old  F.  Ah,  he  was  perfectly  right  to  lock  himself  up,  af\er  havin^x 
undergone  such  an  o|)enition  as  that.  He  certainly  would  have  made 
lather  an  oiid  figure  abroad. 

Tri.  I  think  I  see  him  now,  awaking  the  dormant  patriotism  of  his 
countrymen,  —  lightning  in  his  eye,  and  thunder  in  his  voice ;  ho 
pjui-8  forth  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  resistless  in  its  force ;  the  throne 
of  Philip  trembles  while  he  speaks ;  he  denounces,  and  indignation 
fills  the  bosom  of  his  hearers ;  he  exposes  the  impending  danger,  and 
every  one  si^es  impending  ruin  ;  he  threatens  the  tyrant,  —  they  grasp 
their  swords  ;  he  calls  for  vengeance,  —  their  thirsty  weapons  glitter  in 
the  air,  and  thousjinds  reverberate  the  cry !  One  soul  animates  a 
nation,  and  that  soul  is  the  soul  of  the  orator ! 

Old  F.  O,  what  a  figure  he  will  make  on  the  King's  Bench  !  But, 
come,  I  will  tell  you  now  what  my  plan  is,  and  then  you  will  see  how 
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nappily  this  determination  of  jours  will  further  it  You  have  [Tm- 
tram  makes  extravagant  gestures,  as  if  speaking]  oflen  heard  ma 
speak  of  my  friend  Briefwit,  the  barrister  — 

Tri.  Who  is  against  me  in  this  cause  — 

Old  F,  He  is  a  most  learned  lawyer  — 

Tri,  But,  as  I  have  justice  on  my  side  — 

Old  F.  Zounds !  he  does  n't  hear  a  word  I  say !     Why,  Tristram ! 

Tri,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir ;  I  was  prosecuting  my  studies. 

Old  F,  Now,  attend  — 

TrL  As  my  learned  friend  observes' —  Go  on,  Sir ;  I  am  all 
attention. 

Old  F,  Well,  my  friend  the  counsellor  — 

Tri.  Say  learned  friend,  if  you  please,  Sir.'  We  gentlemen  of  the 
law  alwavs  ~~^ 

Old  F.  Well,  well,  —  my  learned  friend  — 

Tri,  A  black  patch! 

Old  F.  Will  you  listen,  and  be  silent  ? 

Tri.  I  am  as  mute  as  a  judge. 

Old  F,  My  friend,  I  say,  has  a  ward  who  is  very  handsome,  and 
who  has  a  very  handsome  fortune.  She  would  make  you  a  charming 
wife. 

Tri,  This  is  an  action  — 

Old  F.  Now,  I  have  hitherto  been  afraid  to  btroduce  you  to  my 
friend,  the  barrister,  because  I  thought  your  lightness  and  his  gravity — 

Tri,  Might  be  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

Old  F,  But  now  you  are  grown  serious  and  steady,  and  have 
resolved  to  pursue  his  profession,  I  will  shortly  bring  you  together ; 
you  will  obtain  his  good  opinion,  and  all  tlie  rest  follows,  of  oourse. 

Tri,  A  verdict  in  my  favor. 

Old  F,  You  marry  and  sit  down,  happy  for  life, 

Tri,  In  the  King's  Bench. 

Old  F,  Bravo!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  But  now  run  to  your  study — run 
to  your'study,  my  dear  Tristram,  and  I  '11  go  and  odl  upon  the  coun- 
sellor. 

Tri,  I  remove  by  habeas  corpus. 

Old  F,  Pray  have  the  goodness  to  make  haste,  then.  [Hurrying 
him  off,] 

Tri,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  this  is  a  cause  —  [JSari^.] 

Old  F,  The  inimitable  boy !  I  am  now  the  happiest  father  livin^^ 
What  genius  he  has !  He  11  be  lord  chancellor,  one  day  or  other,  l 
dare  be  sworn.  I  am  sure  he  has  talents !  0,  how  I  bug  to  see  lum 
at  the  bar! 


48.  SALADIN,  HALES  ADHXL,  ATTENDAMT.  —  Jf«i»  Monthly  1 

Attendant,  A  stranger  craves  admittance  to  your  highness. 
Saladin,  Whence  comes  he  ? 
Atten.  That  I  know  not 
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jfinvelopod  with  a  vestment  of  strange  form, 
His  countenance  is  hidden ;  but  his  step, 
His  loftj  port,  his  voice  in  vain  disguised. 
Proclaim  —  if  that  I  dare  pronounce  it  — 

Sal.  Whom? 

Atlen.  Thy  royal  brother ! 

Sal.  Bring  him  instantly.     [Exit  Attendant.] 
Now,  with  his  specious,  smooth,  persuasive  tongue. 
Fraught  with  some  wily  subterfuge,  he  thinks 
To  d^ipate  my  anger.    He  shall  die ! 

[Enter  Attendant  and  MaUk  AdkeL] 
Leave  us  together.    [Exit  Attendant.]    [Aside.]    I  should  know  Umt 

ferm. 
Now  summon  all  thy  fortitude,  my  soul. 
Nor,  though  thy  blood  cry  for  him,  spare  the  giultj  ! 

1  Aloud,]     Weil,  stranger,  speak ;  but  first  unveil  thyself. 
Tor  Saladin  must  view  the  form  that  fronts  him. 

MalekAdheL   Behold  it,  then ! 

Sal.  I  see  a  traitor's  visage. 

Mai.  Ad.  A  brother's ! 

SoZ.  No! 
Saladin  owns  no  kindred  with  a  villain. 

Mai.  Ad.   0,  patienbe.  Heaven  !    Had  any  tongue  bat  thine 
Uttered  that  word,  it  ne'er  should  speak  another. 

Sal.  And  why  not  now  ?     Can  this  heart  be  more  pierced 
By  Malek  Adhol's  sword  than  by  his  deeds  ? 
0,  thou  hast  made  a  desert  of  this  bosom ! 
For  open  candor,  planted  sly  disguise ; 
For  confidence,  suspicion ;  and  the  glow 
Of  generous  friendship,  tenderness  and  love, 
Forever  banished !     ^Vhithe^  can  I  turn. 
When  he  by  blood,  by  gratitude,  by  faith, 
By  every  tie,  bound  to  supi)ort,  forsiikes  me  ? 
Who,  who  can  stand,  when  Malek  Adhel  falls  ? 
Henceforth  I  turn  me  from  the  sweets  of  love : 
The  sinilu^of  friendship,  and  this  glorious  world. 
In  whicuBl  find  some  heart  to  rest  upon. 
Shall  ^jSrSaladin  a  cheerless  void,  — 
His  brotHer  has  betrayed  him ! 

Mai.  Ad.  Thou  art  softened  ; 
I  am  thy  brother,  then ;  but  late  thou  saidst- 
My  tongue  can  never  utter  the  base  title ! 

Sal.  Was  it  traitor?     True! 
Thou  hast  betrayed  me  in  my  fondest  hopes ! 
Villain  ?     'T  is  just ;  the  title  is  appropriate ! 
DLssembler  ?     T  is  not  written  in  thy  face ; 
No,  nor  imprinted  on  that  specious  brow  j 
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But  on  this  brc^iking  heart  the  name  is  stamped. 

Forever  stamped,  with  that  of  Malek  Adhel ! 

Thinkest  thou  I  'm  softened  ?    By  Mohammed !  tliese  hands 

Should  crush  these  aching  eyeballs,  ere  a  tear 

Fall  from  them  at  thy  fate !     0,  monster,  monster ! 

The  brute  that  tears  the  in&nt  from  its  nurse 

Is  excellent  to  thee,  for  in  his  form 

The  impulse  of  his  nature  may  be  read ; 

But  thou,  so  beautiful,  so  proud,  so  noble, 

0,  what  a  wretch  art  thou  I     0 !  can  a  term 

In  all  the  various  tongues  of  man  be  found 

To  match  thy  infamy  ? 

Mai,  Ad,  Go  on !  go  on  ! 
TP  is  but  a  little  while  to  hear  thee,  Saladin ; 
And,  bursting  at  thy  feet,  this  heart  will  prove 
Its  penitence,  at  least. 

Sal,  That  were  an  end 
Too  noble  for  a  traitor !     The  bowstring  is 
A  more  appropriate  finish !     Thou  shalt  die ! 

Mai,  Ad,   And  death  were  welcome  at  another's  mandate! 
What,  what  have  I  to  live  for  ?     Be  it  so. 
If  that,  in  all  thy  armies,  can  be  found 
An  executing  hand. 

Sal.  0,  doubt  it  not! 
They  're  eager  for  the  office.     Perfidy, 
So  black  as  thine,  effaces  from  their  minds 
All  memory  of  thy  former  excellence. 

Mai,  Ad,  Defer  not,  then,  their  wishes.     Saladin, 
If  e'er  this  form  was  jojful  to  thy  sight, 
This  voice  seemed  grateful  to  thine  ear,  accede 
To  my  last  prayer  :  —  0,  lengthen  not  this  scene. 
To  which  the  agonies  of  death  were  pleasing ! 
Let  me  die  speSily ! 

Sal,  Thus  very  hour ! 

Kside,]     For,  0 !  the  more  I  look  upon  that  &ce, 
e  more  I  hear  the  accents  of  that  voice. 
The  monarch  soflens,  and  the  judge  is  lost 
In  all  the  brother's  weakness ;  yet  such  guilt,  — 
Such  vile  ingratitude,  —  it  calls  for  vengeance ; 
And  vengeance  it  shall  have !     What,  ho !   who  waits  there  ? 

[Enter  Attendant.] 
Atten,  Did  your  highness  call  ? 
Sal.  Assemble  quickly 
My  forces  in  the  court.     Tell  them  they  come 
To  view  the  death  of  yonder  bosom-tniitor. 
And,  hid  them  mark,  that  he  who  will  not  spare 
His  brother  when  he  errs,  expects  obedience. 
Silent  olxKlience,  from  his  followers.     [Exit  Attendant^ 
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Mai.  Ad   Now,  Saladm, 
The  word  is  given ,  I  have  nothing  more 
To  fear  from  thee,  my  brother.     I  am  not 
About  to  crave  a  miserable  life. 
Without  thy  love,  thy  honor,  ihj  esteem. 
Life  were  a  burden  to  me.    Think  not,  either^ 
The  justice  of  thy  sentence  I  would  question. 
But  one  request  now  trembles  on  my  tongue,  — 
One  wish  still  clinging  round  the  heart,  which  i 
Not  even  that  shall  torture,  —  will  it,  then, 
Thinkest  thou,  thy  slumbers  render  qmeter, 
Thy  waking  thoughts  more  pleasing,  to  reflect, 
That  when  thy  voice  had  doomed  a  brother's  death. 
The  last  request  which  e'er  was  his  to  utter 
Thy  harshness  made  him  carry  to  the  grave  ? 

Sal.  Speak,  then ;  but  ask  thyself  if  thou  hast : 
To  look  lor  much  indulgence  here. 

Mai.  Ad.  I  have  not ! 
Yet  will  I  ask  for  it.     We  part  forever  ; 
This  is  our  last  &rewell ;  the  king  is  satisfied ; 
The  judge  has  spoke  the  irrevocable  sentence. 
None  sees,  none  hears,  save  that  omniscient  power. 
Which,  trust  me,  will  not  frown  to  look  upon 
Two  brothers  part  like  such.     When,  in  the  face 
Of  forces  once  my  own,  I  'm  led  to  death. 
Then  be  thine  eye  unraoistened ;  let  thy  voice 
Then  speak  my  doom  untrembling ;  then. 
Unmoved,  behold  this  stiff  and  blackened  corse. 
But  now  I  ask  —  nay,  turn  not,  Saladin  !  — 
I  ask  one  single  pressure  of  thy  hand ; 
From  that  stern  eye  one  solitary  tear  — 
0,  torturing  recollection  I  — one  kind  word 

From  the  loved  tongue  which  once  breathed  naught  but  Intw^nafL 
.Still  silent  ?     Brother !  friend !  beloved  companion 
"•Of  all  ray  youthful  sports !  —  are  they  forgotten  ?  — 
Strike  me  with  deafiiess,  make  me  blind,  O  Heaven ! 
Let  me  not  see  this  unforgiving  man 
Smile  at  my  agonies  !  nor  hear  that  voice 
Pronounce  my  doom,  which  would  not  say  one  word 
One  little  word,  whose  cherished  memory 
Would  soothe  the  struggles  of  departing  life ! 
Yet,  yet  thou  wilt !     0,  turn  thee,  Saladin ! 
Look  on  my  face,  —  tkou  canst  not  spurn  me  then ; 
Look  on  the  once-loved  fduje  of  Malek  Adhel 
For  the  last  time,  and  call  him  — 
^      Sal.  [seizing  his  hand].     Brother!  brother! 

Mai.  Ad.  [breaking  atoay\.     Now  call  thy  foUcwere. 
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Death  has  not  now 

A  single  pang  in  store.     Proceed !   I  *m  ready. 

Sal.  0,  art  thou  ready  to  forgive,  my  brother  t 
To  pardon  him  who  found  one  single  error, 
One  little  failing,  'mid  a  splendid  throng 
Of  glorious  qualities  — 

Mai,  Ad,  0,  stay  thee,  Saladin ! 
I  did  not  ask  for  life.     I  only  wished 
To  carry  thy  forgiveness  to  the  grave. 
No,  Emperor,  the  loss  of  Cesarea 
Cries  loudly  for  the  blood  of  Malek  Adhel. 
Thy  soldiers,  too,  demand  that  he  who  lost 
What  cost  them  many  a  weary  hour  to  gain 
Should  expiate  his  offences  with  his  life. 
Lo !  6ven  now  they  crowd  to  view  my  death. 
Thy  just  impartiality.     I  go ! 
Pleased  by  my  fate  to  add  one  other  leaf 
To  thy  proud  wreath  of  glory.     [Going,] 

Sal.  Thou  shalt  not.     [ErUer  Attendant.] 

Atten.  My  lord,  the  troops  assembled  by  your  order 
Tumultuous  throng  the  courts.     The  prince's  death 
Not  one  of  them  but  vows  he  will  not  suffer. 
The  mutes  have  fled ;  the  very  guards  rebel. 
Nor  think  I,  in  this  city's  spacious  round. 
Can  e'er  be  found  a  hand  to  do  the  office. 

Mai.  Ad.  0,  &ithM  friends !     [To  Atten.]    Thine  shalt 

Atten.  Mine?    Never! 
The  other  first  shall  lop  it  from  the  body. 

Sal.  They  teach  the  Emperor  his  duty  well. 
Tell  them  he  thanks  them  &r  it.     Tell  them,  too, 
That  ere  their  opposition  reached  our  ears, 
Saladin  had  forgiven  Malek  Adhel. 

Atten,  0  joyftd  news! 
I  haste  to  gladden  many  a  gallant  heart. 
And  dry  the  tear  on  many  a  hardy  cheek, 
Unused  to  such  a  visiter.     [Exit.] 

Sal.  These  men,  the  meanest  in  society, 
The  outcasts  of  the  earth,  —  by  war,  by  nature, 
Hardened,  and  rendered  oaUous,  —  these,  who  claim 
No  kindred  with  thee,  —  who  have  never  heard 
The  aooents  of  affection  from  thy  lips,  — 

0,  these  can  cast  aside  their  vowed  allegiance. 
Throw  off  their  long  obedience,  risk  their  lives. 
To  save  thee  from  destruction !     While  I, 

1,  who  cannot,  in  all  my  memory. 

Call  back  one  danger  which  thou  hast  not  shared. 
One  day  of  grief,  one  night  of  revelry, 
34 
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Thoa  canst  DOt  pardon  me ! 

Mai,  Ad,  By  these  teais,  I  can ! 
0,  brother  !  fiom  tlus  very  hour,  a  new, 
A  glorious  life  commenoes !    I  am  all  thine ! 
A^n  the  day  of  gladness  or  of  anguish 
Sbdl  Malek  Adhel  share ;  and  oft  again 
May  this  sword  fence  thee  in  the  bloody  field. 
Henceforth,  Saladin, 
My  heart,  my  soul,  my  sword,  are  thine  fiureifeg 
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Are  all  content? 

A  nation's  rights  betrayed,  and  all  content  ? 
What !  with  yoor  own  free  willing  hands  yk 
The  ancient  fiibric  of  yoor  eonstitntiini. 
To  be  a  garrison  for  conmion  entrthroats ! 
What !  will  ye  all  combine  to  tie  a  stone, 
Each  to  each  other's  neck,  and  drown  like  dc 
Are  yoa  so  boond  in  fetters  of  the  mind 
That  there  yon  sit,  as  if  yoa  were  yonrselFeB 
Incorporate  with  i^e  marble  ?    SyrMOsans !  < 
But  no !  I  will  not  rail,  nor  diide,  nor  oorse 
I  will  implore  yoa,  fellow-ooantrymen. 
With  blinded  eyes,  and  weak  and  broken  spei 
I  will  implore  you  —  0  !  I  am  ?reak  in  won 
But  I  could  bring  such  advocates  before  yoa 
Your  &thers*  sacred  images ;  old  men, 
That  have  been  ^i^randsires ;  women  with  thd 
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1.    6PS1CH    OF    SERQEANT    BUZFUZ    IN    THE    GASB    OF   BA&DELL   AOAINBr 
PICKWICK.  —  Charltt  Dickent. 

You  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  that 
this  is  an  action  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  in  which  the 
damages  are  laid  at  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  plaintiff,  C^tlemen, 
is  a  widow ;  yes,  Grentlemen,  a  widow.  The  late  Mr.  Bardell,  some  time 
before  his  death,  became  the  fiither,  Gentlemen,  of  a  little  boy.  With 
this  little  boy,  the  only  pledge  of  her  departed  exciseman,  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell  dirunk  from  the  world,  and  courted  the  retirement  and  tranquil- 
lity of  Goswell-street ;  and  here  she  placed  in  her  fiont  parlor-window 
a  written  placard,  bearing  this  inscription,  —  '<  Apartments  furnished 
for  a  single  gentleman.  Inquire  within."  Mrs.  Bardell's  opinions 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Gentlemen,  were  derived  from  a  long  contempla> 
lion  of  the  inestimable  qualities  of  her  lost  husband.  She  had  no 
fear,  —  she  had  no  distrust,  —  all  was  confidence  and  reliance.  "  Mr. 
Bardell,"  swd  the  widow,  "  was  a  man  of  honor,  —  Mr.  Bardell  was  a 
man  of  his  word,  —  Mr.  Bardell  was  no  deceiver,  —  Mr.  Bardell  was 
once  a  single  gentleman  himself;  to  single  gentlemen  I  look  for 
protection,  for  assistance,  for  comfort,  and  consolation;  —  in  single 
gentlemen  I  shall  perpetually  see  something  to  remind  me  of  whsii 
Mr.  Bardell  was,  when  he  first  won  my  young  and  untried  affections ; 
to  a  smgle  gentleman,  then,  shall  my  lodgings  be  let."  Actuated  by 
this  beautifril  and  touchmg  impulse  (among  the  best  impulses  of  our 
imperfect  nature.  Gentlemen),  the  lonely  and  desolate  widow  dried  her 
tears,  furnished  her  first  floor,  caught  her  innocent  boy  to  her  maternal 
bosom,  and  put  the  bill  up  in  her  parlor-window.  Did  it  remain 
there  long  ?  No.  The  serpent  was  on  the  watch,  the  trun  was  laid, 
the  mine  was  preparing,  the  sapper  and  miner  was  at  work !  Before 
the  bill  had  been  in  the  parlor-window  three  days,  —  three  days, 
Gentlemen,  —  a  being,  erect  upon  two  legs,  and  bearing  all  the  out- 
ward semblance  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  monster,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Bardell's  house !  He  inquired  within ;  he  took  the  lodgings ; 
and  on  the  very  next  day  he  entered  into  possession  of  them.  !uus 
man  was  Pickwick,  —  Pickwick,  the  defendant ! 

Of  this  man  I  will  say  little.     The  subject  presents  but  few  attrao- 
tions ;  and  I,  Gentlemen,  am  not  the  man,  nor  are  you,  Gentlemen, 
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the  mon,  to  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  revolting  heartkBMai, 
and  of  systematic  v^illany.  I  saj  systematic  villanj,  (rentlemen ;  aad 
when  I  say  systematic  villany,  let  me  tell  the  defendant,  Pickwick,  if 
he  be  in  Court,  as  I  am  informed  he  is,  that  it  would  have  been  hdr 
decent  in  him,  more  becoming,  if  he  had  stopped  away.  Let  Detd 
him,  further,  that  a  counsel,  in  his  discharge  of  his  duty,  is  oeitkerti 
be  intimidated,  nor  bullied,  nor  put  down ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  di 
either  the  one  or  the  other  will  recoil  on  the  head  of  the  attempter,  be 
he  plaintiff  or  be  he  defendant,  be  his  name  Pickwick,  or  Noakei, « 
Stoakes,  or  Stiles,  or  Brown,  or  Thompson. 

I  shall  show  you.  Gentlemen,  that  for  two  years  Pickwick  oontaatd 
to  reside  constantly,  and  without  interruption  or  intermission,  at  Mn. 
BardclPs  house.  I  shall  show  you  that  Mrs.  Bardell,  dnrii^  ^ 
whole  of  that  time,  waited  on  him,  attended  to  his  oomfbrts,  eoobi 
his  meals,  looked  out  his  linen  for  the  washerwoman  when  it  veil 
abroad,  darned,  aired,  and  prepared  it  for  wear  when  it  came  hamt, 
and,  in  short,  enjoyed  his  fiillest  trust  and  confidence.  I  shall  sfaov 
you  that,  on  many  occasions,  he  gave  half-pence,  and  on  some  oeosioBi 
even  sixpence,  to  her  little  boy.  I  shall  prove  to  yoo,  that  oo  qm 
occasion,  when  he  returned  from  the  country,  he  distinctly  and  ii 
terms  offered  her  marriage :  previously,  however,  taking  epead  cut 
that  there  should  be  no  witnesses  to  their  solemn  contract ;  and  I  ib 
in  a  situation  to  prove  to  you,  on  the  testimony  of  throe  of  his  owi 
fHends,  —  most  unwilling  witnesses,  G9nilemen,  —  most  nnwilliiig  wit- 
nesses, —  that  on  that  morning  he  was  d\^vcred  by  them  holdi^  the 
plaintiff  in  his  arms,  and  soothing  her  agitation  by  his  caresses  and 
endearments. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  but  one  .wpsd  more.  Two  letters  hi?e 
passed  l)etwccn  these  parties,  —  lett^r^'that  must  be  viewed  with  a 
cautious  and  suspicious  eye,  —  letters  tKfft  were  evidently  intended,  at 
the  time,  by  Pickwick,  to  mislead  and  delude  any  third  parties  into 
whose  hands  they  might  fall.  Let  me  read  the  first :  —  "  Garraway'f, 
twelve  o'clock.  —  Dear  Mrs.  B.  —  Chops  and  Tomato  sauce.  Yours, 
Pickwick."  Gentlemen,  whjit  does  this  mean  ?  Chops  and  Tomato 
sauce  I  Yours,  Pickwick  !  Chops  !  Gracious  Heavens  !  And  Tomato 
sauce !  Gentlemen,  is  the  happiness  of  a  sensitive  and  oonfidii^ 
female  to  be  trifled  away  by  such  shallpw  artifices  as  these?  The 
next  has  no  date  whatever,  which  is  in  itself  suspicious.  —  "  Dear  Mis. 
B.,  I  shall  not  be  at  home  to-morrow.  Slow  coach."  And  then  folloiR 
this  very  remarkable  expression,  —  "  Don't- trouble  yourself  about  the 
warming-pan."  The  warming-pan !  Whyv  Gentlemen,  who  doa 
trouble  himself  about  a  warming-pan  ?  VThj  is  Mrs.  Bardell  so 
earnestly  entreated  not  to  agitate  herself  about  this  warming-pan. 
unless  (as  is  no  doubt  the  case)  it  is  a  mere  cover  for  hidden  fire — a 
mere  substitute  for  some  endearing  word  or  promise,  agreeably  to  a 
preconcerted  system  of  correspondence,  artfiilly  contrived  by  Pickwick 
with  a  view  to  his  contemplated  desertion  ?  And  what  does  this  allu- 
sion to  the  slow  coach  mean  ?   For  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  a  reference 
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i  Pickwick  himself,  who  has  most  unquestionably  been  a  criminally 
yw  coach  during  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  but  whose  speed  will 
)W  be  very  unexpectedly  accelerated,  and  whose  wheels,  (jentlemeii« 

I  he  will  find  to  his  cost,  will  very  soon  be  greased  by  you ! 

But  enough  of  this,  Gentlemen.  It  is  difficult  to  smile  with  an 
ihing  heart.  My  client's  hopes  and  prospects  are  ruined,  and  it  is 
>  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  her  occupation  is  gone  indeed.     The 

II  is  down  —  but  there  is  no  tenant!  Eligible  snigle  gentlemen  pass 
id  repass  —  but  there  is  no  invitation  for  them  to  inquire  within,  or 
ithout !  All  is  gloom  and  silence  in  the  house ;  even  the  voice  of 
16  child  is  hushed  ;  his  infant  sports  are  disregarded,  when  his  mother 
eeps.  But  Pickwick,  Gentlemen,  Pickwick,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of 
lis  domestic  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Gt)swell-street,  —  Pickwick,  who  has 
loked  up  the  well,  and  thrown  ashes  on  the  sward,  —  Pickwick,  who 
mes  before  you  to-day  with  his  heartless  tomato-sauce  and  warming- 
108,  —  Pickwick  still  rears  his  head  with  unblushing  eflfrontery,  and 
oes  without  a  sigh  on  the  ruin  he  has  made !  Damages,  Gentlemen, 
savy  damages,  is  the  only  punishment  with  which  you  tan  visit 
m,  —  the  only  recompense  you  can  award  to  my  client !  And  for 
ose  damages  she  now  appeals  to  an  enlightened,  a  high-minded,  a 
ght-feeling,  a  conscientious,  a  dispassionate,  a  sympathizing,  a  con- 
mplative  Jury  of  her  civilized  countrymen  ! 
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ow  hard,  when  those  who  do  not  wish  to  lend,  thus  lose,  their  books, 
re  snared  by  anglers,  —  folks  that  fish  with  literary  Hooks,  — 
lio  call  a^nd  take  some  favorite  tome,  but  never  read  it  through ;  — 
ley  thus  complete  their  set  at  home,  by  making  one  at  you. 

of  my  "  Spenser  "  quite  bereft,  last  winter  sore  was  shaken  ; 
f  «*  Lamb  "  I  've  but  a  quarter  left,  nor  could  I  save  my  "  Bacon ;" 
nd  then  I  saw  my  **  Crabbe,"  at  last,  like  Hamlet,  backward  go ; 
nd,  as  the  tide  was  ebbing  fast,  of  course  I  lost  my  "  Rowe." 

y  "Mallet"  served  to  knock  me  down,  which  makes  me  thus  a 

talker; 
od  once,  when  I  was  out  of  town,  my  "  Johason  "  proved  a  "  Walker." 
"hile  studying,  o^er  the  fire,  one  day,  my  "  Hobbes,"  amidst  the  smoke, 
ley  bore  my  **  Colman  "  clean  away,  and  carried  off  my  "  Coke." 

ley  picked  my  "  Locke,"  to  me  far  more  than  Bramah's  patent  worth, 
[id  now  my  losses  I  deplore,  without  a  "  Home  "  on  earth. 
once  a  book  you  let  them  lift,  another  they  conceal, 
»r  though  I  caught  them  stealing  "Swift,"  as  swiftly  went  my 
"Steele." 

Bbpe  "  is  not  now  upon  my  shelf,  whore  late  he  stood  elated ; 
it  what  is  strange,  my  "  Pope  "  himself  is  excommunicated, 
y  little  "  SuckUng"  in  the  grave  is  sunk  to  swell  the  ravage; 
nd  what  was  Crusoe's  fate  to  save,  't  was  mine  to  lose,  —  a  "  Savage." 
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Even  "  Glover's  "  works  I  cannot  pat  my  frosen  hands  upon ; 
Though  ever  since  I  lost  my  "  Foote,"  my  "  Bunyan  **  hi»  been  §mL 
My  «*Hoyle"  with  ••Cotton"  went  oppressod;  my  ••Tkybrrtai, 

must  fiiil ; 
To  save  my  ••  Goldsmith  "  from  arrest,  in  vain  I  ofiered  "  Bijle.* 

I  •*  Prior  "  sought,  but  could  not  see  the  ••  Hood  "  so  late  in  front; 
And  when  I  turned  to  hunt  for  ••Lee,"  O !  where  was  my  "Lei^ 

Hunt"? 
I  tried  to  laugh,  old  care  to  tickle,  yet  could  not  ••l^ckle  "  toudi; 
And  then,  alack !  I  missed  my  "  Mickle,"  —  and  sorely  Mickle  's  mncL 

T  is  quite  enough  my  griefe  to  feed,  my  sorrows  to  excose. 
To  think  I  cannot  reaui  my  ••  Beid,"  nor  even  use  my  ••  Hastes; " 
My  classics  would  not  quiet  lie,  a  thing  so  fondly  hoped ; 
Like  Dr.  Primrose,  I  may  cry,  my  **  Livy  "  has  eloped. 

My  life  is  ebbing  fast  away ;  I  suffer  from  these  shocks. 
And  though  I  fixed  a  lock  on  ••  Gray,"  there's  gray  upon  my  loeb; 
I  'm  &r  from  "  Young,"  am  growing  pale,  I  see  my  «•  Butler"  flj; 
And  when  they  ask  about  my  ail,  't  is  *•  Barton  "  I  reply. 

They  still  have  made  me  slight  returns,  and  thus  my  grie&  divide; 
For  0 !  they  cured  me  of  my  "  Bums,"  and  ebsed  my  *•  Akenside.'' 
But  all  I  think  I  shall  not  say,  nor  let  my  anger  bum. 
For,  as  they  never  found  me  "  Gay,"  they  have  not  left  me  •*  Sterne.* 


3.    THE  MAGPIE  AND  THE  MONKEY.  — rrjorfe.     Bom,  17«);  died,  119L 

"  Dear  Madam,  I  pray,"  quoth  a  Magpie,  one  day. 

To  a  Monkey,  who  happened  to  come  in  her  way,  — 

"  If  you  '11  but  come  with  mo 

To  my  snug  little  home  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 

I  '11  show  you  such  trea.surcs  of  art  and  vertu, 

Such  articles,  old,  media) val,  and  new, 

As  a  lady  of  taste  and  discernment  like  you 

Will  be  equally  pleased  and  astonished  to  view ;  — 

In  an  oak-tree  liard  hy  I  have  stowed  all  these  rarities ; 

And  if  you  '11  come  with  me,  I  '11  soon  you  show  where  it  ia.* 

The  Monkey  agreed  at  once  to  proceed. 

And,  hopping  along  at  the  top  of  her  speed, 

To  keep  up  with  the  guide,  who  flew  by  her  side. 

As  eager  to  show  as  the  other  to  see. 

Presently  came  to  the  old  oak-tree ; 

When,  from  a  hole  in  its  mighty  bole. 

In  which  she  had  cunningly  hidden  the  whole, 

One  by  one  the  Miig|)ie  drew, 

And  displaye<l  her  hoard  to  the  Monkey's  view : 

A  buckle  of  brass,  some  bits  of  glass, 

A  ribbon  dropped  by  a  gyi)sy  lass ; 
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A  tattered  handkerchief  edged  mih  laoe, 

The  haft  of  a  knife,  and  a  tooth-pick  case ; 

An  indi  or  so  of  Cordelier's  rope, 

A  very  small  cake  of  Castilian  soap, 

And  a  medal  blessed  by  the  holy  Pope ; 

Half  a  cigar,  the  neck  of  a  jar, 

A  oonple  of  p^  from  a  cracked  goitar ; 

Beads,  battons  and  rings,  and  other  odd  things, 

And  such  as  my  hearers  would  think  me  an  ass,  if  I 

Tried  to  enumerate  frilly  or  classify. 

At  last,  having  gone,  one  by  one,  through  the  whole. 

And  careftilly  packed  them  again  in  the  hole. 

Alarmed  at  the  pause,  and  not  without  catas, 

The  Magpie  looked  anxiously  down  for  applause. 

The  modcey,  meanwhile,  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile. 

Having  silently  eyed  the  contents  of  the  pile, 

And  found  them,  in  fact,  one  and  all,  very  vile, 

Resolved  to  depart ;  and  was  making  a  start, 

When,  observing  the  movement  with  rage  and  dismay. 

The  Magpie  addressed  her,  and  pressed  her  to  stay  : 

"  What,  sister,  I  pray,  have  you  nothing  to  say. 

In  return  for  the  sight  that  I  've  shown  you  to-day? 

Not  a  sylkble*?  —  hey  ?    I  'm  surprised !  —  well  I  may,  — 

That  96  fine  a  collection,  with  nothing  to  pay. 

Should  be  treated  in  such  a  contemptuous  way. 

I  looked  for  applause,  as  a  matter  of  ri^t, 

And  certainly  thought  that  you  'd  prove  more  polite." 

At  length,  when  the  Magpie  had  ceased  to  revile, 

The  Monkey  replied,  with  a  cynical  smile : 

"  Well,  Ma'am,  since  my  silence  offcndft  you,"  said  she, 

**  I  '11  frankly  confess  that  such  trifles  possess. 

Though  much  to  your  taste,  no  attraction  for  me; 

For  though,  like  yourself,  a  collector  of  pelf. 

Such  trash,  ere  I  'd  touch  it,  might  rot  on  a  shelf; 

And  I  'd  not,  by  Saint  Jago,  out  of  my  way  go 

A  moment  to  pick  up  so  vUe  a  farrago. 

To  the  digging  of  roots,  and  the  prig^ng  of  fruits, 

I  strictly  confine  my  industrial  pursuits ; 

And  whenever  I  happen  to  find  or  to  steal 

More  than  will  serve  for  a  moderate  meal,  — 

For  my  appetite 's  small,  and  I  don't  eat  a  deal,  — 

In  the  pouches  or  craws  which  hang  from  my  jaws, 

And  which  I  contract  or  distend  at  my  pleasure, 

I  safely  deposit  the  rest  of  my  treasure. 

And  carry  it  home,  to  be  eaten  at  leisure. 

In  shoH,  Ma'am,  while  you  collect  rubbish  and  rags,  -* 

A  vaanA  of  chiffanerie  not  worth  possessing,  — 
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1  gather  for  use,  and  replenish  mj  ba^ 
With  things  that  are  really  a  ocmifbrt  and  bleasiiig,- 
A  reserve,  if  I  need  them,  for  future  sobsisteiioe, 
Adapted  to  lengthen  and  sweeten  ezistenoe." 

The  Monkey's  reply  —  for  I  must,  if  I  'm  able, 
Elicit  some  practical  hint  from  the  &ble  — 
Suited  the  Magpie,  and  suite  just  as  well  any 
Quarterly,  monUily,  or  weekly  miscellany, 
Whose  contents  exhibit  so  often  a  hash, 
Oddly  compounded,  of  all  kinds  of  trash, 
That  I  wonder,  whenever  I  chance  to  inspect  th^n, 
How  editors  have  the  bad  taste  to  select  them. 


i.    THE  RICH  KAN  AND  THE  POOR.  —  7V<»u2a(etf,  fty  Dr,  BowHng^  Jhm  tU  R» 
nan  of  Kkemnitzer, 

So  goes  the  world ;  if  wealthy,  you  may  call 
This  friend,  that  brother,  friends  and  brothers  all ; 

Though  you  are  worthless,  witless,  never  mind  it ; 
You  may  have  been  a  stable-boy,  —  what  then  ? 
T  is  wealth,  good  Sir,  makes  honorable  men. 

You  seek  respect,  no  doubt,  and  you  will  find  it. 
But  if  you  're  poor.  Heaven  help  you !   though  jour  sire 

Had  royal  blood  within  him,  and  thoilgh  you 

Possessed  the  intellect  of  angels,  too, 
T  is  all  in  vain  ;  —  the  world  will  ne'er  inquire 

On  such  a  score  j  —  why  should  it  take  Jhe  pains  ? 

T  is  easier  to  weigh  purses,  sure,  than  brains. 
I  once  saw  a  poor  fellow,  keen  and  clever. 

Witty  and  wise ;  —  he  paid  a  man  a  visit, 
And  no  one  noticed  him,  and  no  one  ever 

Grave  him  a  welcome.    "  Strange ! "  cried  I ;  "  whence  is  it  ? " 
He  walked  on  this  side,  then  on  that, 
He  tried  to  introduce  a  social  chat ; 

Now  here,  now  there,  in  vain  he  tried ; 

Some  formally  and  freezingly  replied. 
And  some 
'    Said,  by  their  silence,  "  Better  stay  at  home." 
A  rich  man  burst  the  door. 
As  Croesus  rich,  I  'm  sure 
He  could  not  pride  himself  upon  his  wit ; 
And  as  for  wisdom,  he  had  none  of  it ; 
He  had  what  's  better,  —  he  had  wealth, 

What  a  confusion !  —  all  stiind  up  erect ; 
These  crowd  around  to  ask  him  of  his  health  ; 

These  bow  in  honest  duty  and  respect ; 
And  these  arrange  a  sofa  or  a  chy'r. 
And  these  conduct  him  there. 
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"  Allow  me,  Sir,  the  honor ! "  —  then  a  bow 
Down  to  the  earth.    Is 't  possible  to  show 
Meet  gratitude  for  such  kind  condescension  ? 

The  poor  man  hung  his  head, 

And  to  himself  he  said, 
**  This  is,  indeed,  beyond  mj  comprehension ! " 

Then  looking  round. 

One  friendly  face  he  found. 
And  said,  "  Pray  tell  me,  why  is  wealth  preferred 

To  wisdom  ?  "  —  "  That 's  a  silly  question,  friend !  * 
Replied  the  other ;  *'  have  you  never  heard, 

A  man  may  lend  his  store 

Of  gold  or  silver  ore, 
But  wisdom  none  can  borrow,  none  can  lend  ?  ** 


».    WHTTTLING — A  YANKEE  PORTRAIT.  —  Rev.  J.  Pitrp^nL 

The  Yankee  boy,  before  he 's  sent  to  school. 

Well  knows  the  mysteries  of  that  magic  tool, 

The  pocket-knife.     To  that  his  wistful  eye 

Turns,  while  he  hears  his  mother's  lullaby  ; 

His  hoarded  cents  he  gladly  gives  to  get  it, 

Then  leaves  no  stone  unturned  till  he  can  whet  it ; 

And  in  the  education  of  the  lad 

No  little  part  that  implement  hath  had. 

His  pocket-knife  to  the  young  whittler  brmgs 

A  growing  knowledge  of  material  things. 

Projectiles,  music,  and  the  sculptor's  art, 

His  chestnut  whistle  and  his  shingle  dart. 

His  elder  pop-gun  with  its  hickory  ro<l. 

Its  sharp  exi)losion  and  rel^oundiug  wad. 

His  corn-stalk  fiddle,  and  the  deeper  tone 

Tliat  munnurs  from  his  pumpkin-stalk  trombone, 

(Conspire  to  teach  the  boy.     To  these  smcceed 

His  bow,  his  arrow  of  a  feathered  reed, 

Ws  wind-mill,  raised  the  passing  breeze  to  win. 

His  water-wheel,  that  turns  upon  a  pin  ; 

Or,  if  his  father  lives  upon  the  shore, 

You  '11  see  his  ship,  "  beam  ends  upon  the  floor," 

Full  rigged,  with  raking  niiists,  and  timbers  staunohf 

And  waiting,  near  the  wash-tub,  for  a  launch. 

Thus,  by  his  genius  and  his  jack-knife  driven 
Ere  long  he  '11  solve  you  any  problem  given  ; 
Make  any  jim-crack,  musical  or  mute, 
A  plough,  a  couch,  an  orgim  or  a  flute ; 
Make  you  a  locomotive  or  a  clock, 
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Cat  a  canal,  or  build  a  floatiiig-dock. 

Or  lead  fortli  Beauty  from  a  marble  Uock ;  — 

Make  anything,  in  idiort,  for  sea  or  abore. 

From  a  child's  rattle  to  a  seventy-fimr ;  — 

Make  it,  said  I  ?  —  Ay,  when  he  undertakes  it, 

He  '11  nuike  the  thing  and  the  machine  that  makes  it 

And  when  the  thing  is  made,  —  whether  it  be 
To  move  on  earth,  in  idr,  or  on  the  sea ; 
Whether  on  water,  Q*er  the  waves  to  glide, 
Or,  upon  land  to  roU,  revolve,  or  slide ; 
Whether  to  whirl  or  jar,  to  strike  or  ring, 
Whether  it  be  a  piston  or  a  spring, 
Wheel,  pulley,  tube  sonorous,  wood  or  brass. 
The  thing  designed  shall  surely  come  to  pass; 
For,  i^hen  his  hand  's  upon  it,  you  may  know 
lliat  there 's  go  in  it,  and  he  '11  make  it  go. 


6.    CITT  MEN  IN  THE  COUNTBT.— 0<»uer  ITendeU  Bolmm. 

Gome  back  to  your  mother,  ye  children,  for  shame, 
Who  have  wandered  Jike  truants  for  riches  or  &me !  - 
With  a  smile  on  her  face  and  a  sprig  in  her  cap, 
She  calls  you  to  foast  from  her  bountiful  lap. 

Come  out  from  your  alleys,  your  courts,  and  your  lanes, 
And  brciithe,  like  young  eagles,  the  air  of  our  plains ; 
Take  a  whiff  from  our  fields,  and  your  excellent  wives 
Will  declare  it  *s  all  nonsense  insuring  your  lives. 

Come  you  of  the  law,  who  can  tnlk,  if  you  please. 
Till  the  mail  in  the  moon  will  allow  it 's  a  cheese, 
And  leave  "  the  old  lady  that  never  tells  lies  " 
To  sleep  with  her  handkerchief  over  her  eyes. 

Ye  healers  of  men,  for  a  moment  decline 

Your  feats  in  the  rhubarb  and  ipecac  line ; 

While  you  shut  up  your  tunipike,  your  neighbors  can  go 

The  old  roundabout  road  to  the  regions  below. 

You  clerk,  on  whose  ears  are  a  couple  of  pens, 
And  whose  head  is  an  ant-hill  of  units  and  tens,        ^ 
Though  Plato  denies  you,  we  welcome  you  still 
As  a  featherless  biped,  in  spite  of  your  quill. 

Poor  drud<^e  of  the  city  I  how  happy  he  feels 
With  tlie  burrs  on  his  legs  and  the  grass  at  his  heels ; 
No  dodger  lx)hind,  his  l>andiinn;is  to  share,  — 
JSTo  constable  grumbling,  *'  You  must  n't  walk  there !  ** 
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In  yonder  green  meadow,  to  Memory  dear, 

He  slaps  a  mosquito  and  brushes  a  tear ; 

The  dew-drops  hang  round  him  on  blossoms  and  shoots,  —  '^ 

He  breathes  but  one  sigh  for  his  youth  and  his  boots,     y 

There  stands  the  old  school-house,  hard  by  the  old  church ; 
That  tree  at  its  side  had  the  flavor  of  birch : 
0,  sweet  were  the  days  of  his  juvenile  tricks, 
Though  the  prairie  of  youth  had  so  many  "  big  licks  I" 

By  the  side  of  yon  river  he  weeps  and  he  slumps, 
The  boots  fill  with  water,  as  if  they  were  pumps ; 
Till,  sated  with  rapture,  he  steals  to  his  bed. 
With  a  glow  in  his  heart  and  a  cold  in  his  head. 

'T  is  past,  —  he  is  dreaming,  —  I  see  him  agidn ; 
The  ledger  returns  as  by  legerdemain ; 
His  neckcloth  is  damp  with  an  easterly  flaw, 
And  he  holds  in  his  fingers  an  omnibus  straw. 

He  dreams  the  chill  gust  is  a  blossomy  gale, 
That  the  straw  is  a  rose  from  his  dear  native  vale ; 
And  murmurs,  unconscious  of  space  and  of  time, 
"A.  1.  —  Extra  super.  —  Ah,  is  n't  it  prime ! " 

0,  what  are  the  prizes  we  perish  to  win. 

To  the  first  little  "  shiner  "  we  caught  with  a  pin ! 

No  soil  upon  earth  is  as  dear  to  our  eyes 

As  the  soil  we  first  stirred  in  terrestrial  pies ! 

Then  come  from  all  parties,  and  parts,  to  our  feast ; 
Though  not  at  the  "  Astor,"  we'll  give  you,  at  least, 
A  bite  at  an  apple,  a  seat  on  the  grass. 
And  the  best  of  old  —  water  —  at  nothing  a  glass. 


7.  FUSS  AT  FIRES.— ^onymotw. 

It  having  been  announced  to  me,  my  young  friends,  that  you 
were  about  forming  a  fire-company,  I  have  ^ed  you  togetiier 
to  give  you  such  directions  as  long  experience  in  a  first-quality 
engine  company  qualifies  me  to  communicate.  The  moment  you 
hear  an  alarm  of  fire,  scream  like  a  pair  of  panthers.  Run  any 
way,  except  the  right  way,  —  for  the  furthest  way  round  is  the  nearest 
way  to  the  fire.  If  you  happen  to  run  o^  the  top  of  a  wood-pile,  so 
much  the  better ;  you  can  then  get  a  good  view  of  the  neighborhood. 
If  a  light  breaks  on  your  view,  "  break  "  for  it  immediately ;  but  be 
sure  you  don't  jump  into  a  bow  window.  Keep  ycUine,  all  the  time ; 
and,  if  you  can'^  make  night  hideous  enough  yourself,  kick  all  the 
dogs  you  come  across,  and  set  them  yelling,  too ;  't  vrill  help  amazingly. 
A  brace  of  cats  dragged  up  stairs  by  the  tail  would  be  a ''  powerful 
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auxiliary."  When  you  reach  the  scene  of  the  fire,  do  all  you  can  to 
convert  it  into  a  scene  of  destruction.  Tear  down  all  the  fences  io 
the  vicinity.  If  it  be  a  chimney  on  fire,  throw  salt  down  it ;  or,  if 
you  can't  do  that,  perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to  jerk  off  the 
pump-handle  and  pound  it  down.  Don't  forget  to  yell,  iJl  the  while, 
as  it  will  have  a  prodigious  effect  in  fiightening  off  the  fire.  The 
louder  the  better,  of  course ;  and  the  more  ladies  in  the  vicinity,  the 
greater  necessity  for  "  doing  it  brown."  Should  the  roof  b^n  to 
smoke,  get  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  make  any  man  "  smoke  "  that 
interrupts  you.  If  it  is  summer,  and  there  are  fruit-trees  in  the  lot, 
cut  them  down,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  roasting  the  apples.  Ikm^t 
forget  to  yell !  Should  the  stable  be  threatened,  carry  out  the  cow- 
cliains.  Never  mind  the  horse,  —  he  '11  be  alive  and  kicking ;  and  if 
his  legs  don't  do  their  duty,  let  them  pay  for  the  roast.  Ditto  as  to 
the  hogs ;  —  let  them  save  their  own  bacon,  or  smoke  for  it.  When 
the  roof  begins  to  bum,  get  a  crow-bar  and  pry  away  the  stone  steps; 
or,  if  the  steps  be  of  wood,  procure  an  axe  and  chop  them  up.  Next, 
cut  away  the  wash-boards  in  the  basement  story ;  and,  if  that  doo't 
stop  the  flames,  let  the  chair-boards  on  the  first  floor  share  a  amilar 
fate.  Should  the  "  devouring  element "  still  pursue  the  "  even  tenor 
of  its  way,"  you  had  better  ascend  to  the  second  story.  Pitch  out 
the  pitchers,  and  tumble  out  the  tumblers.     Tell  all  the  time  ! 

If  you  find  a  baby  abed,  fling  it  into  the  second  story  window  of 
the  house  across  the  way ;  but  let  the  kitten  carefully  down  m  a 
work-basket.  Then  draw  out  the  bureau  drawers,  and  empty  their 
contents  out  of  the  back  window ;  telling  somebody  below  to  upeet 
tlie  slop-barrel  and  rain-water  hogshead  at  the  same  time.  Of  course, 
you  will  attend  to  the  mirror.  The  further  it  can  be  thrown,  the 
more  pieces  will  be  made.  If  anybody  objects,  smash  it  over  his 
head.  Do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  drop  the  tongs  down  from 
the  second  story :  the  fall  might  break  its  legs,  and  render  the  poor 
thing  a  cripple  for  life.  Set  it  straddle  of  your  shoulders,  and  carry 
it  down  carefully*.  Pile  the  bed-clothes  carefully  on  the  floor,  and 
throw  the  crockery  out  of  the  window.  By  the  time  you  will  have 
attended  to  all  these  things,  the  fire  will  certainly  fie  arrested,  or  the 
building  be  burnt  down.  In  either  case,  your  services  will  be  no 
longer  needed;  and,  of  course,  you  require  no  further  directions. 


8.  ONE  STORY'S  GOOD  TILL  ANOTHER  IS  TOLD.  —  CAor/e*  5i«»n 

There  's  a  maxim  that  all  should  be  wiDing  to  mind  : 

'T  is  an  old  one,  a  4ind  one,  and  true  as  't  is  kind; 

'T  is  worthy  of  notice  wherever  you  roam. 

And  no  worse  for  the  heart,  if  remembered  at  home ! 

If  scandal  or  censure  be  raised  'gainst  a  friend, 

Be  the  last  to  believe  it  —  the  first  to  defend ' 

Say,  to-morrow  will  come  —  and  then  time  will  unfold 

That  "  one  story  's  good  till  another  is  told !  " 
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A  finend  's  like  a  ship,  when,  with  musio  and  song, 

The  tide  of  good  fortune  still  speeds  him  along ; 

But  see  him  when  tempest  hath  left  him  a  wreck,      , 

And  any  mean  billow  can  batter  his  deck ! 

Then  give  me  the  heart  that  true  sympathy  shows, 

And  dings  to  a  messmate,  whatever  wind  blows ; 

And  says,  —  when  aspersion,  unanswered,  grows  cold,  — 

Wait ;  —  "  one  story  's  good  till  another  is  told !  " 


0.    THE  GREAT  MUSICAL  CRITIO.  —  Original  trcauUUion, 

Once  on  a  time,  the  Nightingale,  whose  singing 

Had  with  her  praises  set  the  forest  ringing, 

Consented  at  a  concert  to  appear. 

Of  course,  her  friends  all  flocked  to  hear. 

And  with  them  many  a  critic,  wide  awake 

To  pick  a  flaw,  or  carp  at  a  mistake ! 

She  sang  as  only,  nightingales  can  sing; 

And  when  she  'd  ended. 
There  was  a  general  cry  of  "  Bravo !  splendid ! " 

While  she,  poor  thing. 
Abashed  and  fluttering,  to  her  nest  retreated, 
Quite  terrified  to  be  so  warmly  greeted. 
The  Turkeys  gobbled  their  delight ;  the  Geese, 
Who  had  b^n  known  to  hiss  at  many  a  trial. 
Gave  this  one  no  denial : 
It  seemed  as  if  the  applause  would  never  oease. 

But,  'mong  the  critics  on  the  ground, 

An  Ass  was  present,  pompous  and  profljund. 

Who  said,  "  My  friends,  I  '11  not  duspute  the  honor, 

That  you  would  do  our  little  prima  donna. 

Although  her  upper  notes  are  very  shrill. 

And  she  defies  all  method  in  her  trill. 

She  has  some  talent,  and,  upon  the  whole. 

With  study,  may  some  cleverness  attain. 

Then,  her  friends  tell  me,  she 's  a  virtuons  sool ; 

But— but  — " 

"  But,"  growled  the  Lion,  "  by  my  mane, 

I  never  knew  an  Ass  who  did  not  strain 

To  qualify  a  good  thing  with  a  but ! " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Goose,  approaching,  with  a  stnit, 

'*  Don't  interrupt  him,  sire ;  pray  let  it  pass ; 

The  Ass  is  honest,  if  he  is  an  Ass ! " 

*'  1  was  about,"  said  Long  Ear,  "  to  remark. 
That  there  is  something  lacking  in  her  whistle;  — 

Something  magnetic,  — 

To  waken  chords  and  feelings  sympathetic. 
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And  kindle  in  tte  breast  a  stearic 

Like  —  like,  for  imtjiiice,  %  good  juicy  tliistlc*** 

The  afiMtnlily  tiltcrod,  biit  the  Foi,  with  gravity, 

Said,  at  tlie  Lioti  wmking« 
"Oar  learned  friyni  with  Urn  twxsustoTncd  soaTitft 

Has  giycD  bii  ufiiiiiou^  vithioat  shnokiiiF ' 
But|  to  do  justice  to  the  NigtitingaJe, 

lie  should  inform  u?t  na  no  doubt  he  wfll. 
What  m«%  of  mwe  ^t  ia  th&t  does  oat  fhtl 

Uls  aoadbSttiM  to  rou^  and  thrill," 


**  Whj,"  f*U  the  cdtkj,  with  a  look  potantTal, 
And  iifioking  up  his  ear^,  delighted  much 

At  Iti*yimni'B  tone  and  nmoner  deferential,  — 
'*  IV  hjr.  Sir,  there  *a  nothing  can  m  deeply  tooeh 

M^  feeling*,  axA  90  carry  m^  away, 

As  &  fine,  mellow,  ear-inspiring  bray/* 

"I  tJiemffht  90,''  sftid  the  Fox,  withctit  a  |Miuse; 

"  Ab  Jar  113  you  *i^  ooncemcd,  your  judgmeot  *B  true ;  - 

Yon  do  not  likii  tho  Ni^rhtviiiT'il*?,  l)ecause 
The  Nightingale  is  not  an  Ass  like  you ! " 


10.  DRAMATIC  STYLES.  —  Blackwood'a  Mag. 

In  dramatic  writing,  the  difference  between  the  Grecian  and  Bonon 
styles  is  very  great.  When  you  deal  with  a  Greek  subject,  you  most 
be  very  devout,  and  have  unbounded  reverence  for  Diana  of  tie  ^phe- 
sians.  You  must  also  believe  in  the  second  sight,  and  be  as  solemn, 
calm,  and  passionless,  as  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  ikther.  Never  descend 
to  the  slightest  familiarity,  nor  lay  off  the  stilts  for  a  moment ;  and,  bs 
fVom  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  call  it 

That  sharp  Instmment 

With  which  the  Theban  bosbandiiuui  lays  bare 

The  breast  of  our  great  mother. 

The  Roman,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occasionally  be  jocular,  hot 
always  warlike.  One  is  like  a  miracle-play  in  church ;  —  the  other, 
a  tableau  vivant  in  a  camp.  If  a  Greek  has  occasion  to  ask  his  sweets 
heart  **  if  her  mother  knows  she 's  out,"  and  "  if  she  has  sold  her  man^e 
yet,"  he  says : 

Mmesikeus.  Cleanthe  ! 

Cleanthe.  My  Lord  ! 

Mm.  Your  mother,  —  yonr  kind,  ezoellent  mother,  — - 
She  who  hung  o'er  your  oouoh  in  iDiiaocy, 
And  felt  within  her  heart  the  joyous  pride 
Of  having  such  a  daughter,  —  does  she  know. 
Sweetest  Cleanthe  !  that  you  *re  left  the  shade 
Of  the  maternal  vralls  1 

Cle.  She  does,  my  Lord. 

Men.  And,  —  but  I  sc&roe  can  ask  the  qaestion,  —  whea 
I  last  beheld  her,  'gainst  the  whitened  wmU 
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Blood  a  strong  engine,  flat,  and  broad,  and  heaTj; 

Its  entrail  etones,  and  mored  on  mighty  roUen, 

Rendering  the  crispM  web  u  smooUi  uid  soft 

As  whitest  snow.  —  That  enj^e,  sweet  Cleanthe,  — 

fit  pedestal  for  household  deity,  — 

Lar^s  and  old  Pen&t^s  ;  — has  sheH  stiUI 

Or  for  gold  bribes  has  die  disposed  of  it  1 

I  fidn  would  know;  —  pray  teU  me,  is  it  sold '' 

The  Boman  goes  quicker  to  work : 

TeU  me,  my  Julia,  does  yoor  mother  know 
Yon  're  out  1  and  has  she  sold  her  mangle  yet ! 

The  Composite,  or  Elizabethan,  has  a  smack  of  both : 

Conradm,  Ha !  Celia  here  !    Come  hither,  pretty  one. 
Thou  hast  a  mother,  child  1 

Celia.  Most  people  have.  Sir. 

Con,  V  fiEuth  thou  'rt  sharp,  —  thou  hast  a  biting  wit; 
But  does  this  mother,  —  this  epitome 
Of  what  all  other  people  are  possessed  of,  — 
Knows  she  thou  'rt  out,  and  gaddingi 

Cd.  No,  not  gadding ! 
Out,  sir;  she  knows  I  'm  out. 

Con.  She  had  a  mangle; 
BUth,  'twas  a  huge  nuMshine,  and  smoothed  the  web 
like  snow.    I  'ye  seen  it  oft ;  —  it  was,  indeed, 
A  right  good  manele. 

CeL  Then  thou 'rt  not  in  thought 
To  buy  it,  else  thou  would  not  praise  it  so. 

Con.  A  parlous  child  !  keen  as  the  cold  North  wind, 
Tet  light  as  Zephyrs.    No,  no;  I  'd  not  buy  it; 
But  has  she  sold  it,  child  1 


U.    THE  GOUTT  MZBCHANT  AND  THE  STRANQER.— JEToraet  Smiik, 

In  Broad-street  buildings  (on  a  winter  night), 
Snug  by  his  parlor  fire,  a  gouty  wight 

Sat,  all  alone,  with  one  hand  rubbing 
His  feet,  rolled  up  in  fleecy  hose ; 
With  t*  other  he  'd  beneath  his  nose 

The  Public  Ledger,  in  whose  columns  grubbing. 
He  noted  all  the  sales  of  hops, 
Ships,  shops,  and  slops, 
Oums,  galls,  and  groceries,  ^nger,  mn, 
Tar,  tallow,  tumeric,  turpentine,  and  tin ; 
When,  lo !  a  decent  personage  in  black 

Entered,  and  most  politely  said,  — 
**  Your  footman,  Sir,  has  gone  his  ni^tly  track 

To  the  King's  Head, 

And  lefl  your  door  ajar,  which  I 
Observed  in  passing  by ; 
And  thought  it  neighborly  to  give  you  notioe.** 

" Ten  tEousand  thanks ! "  the  gouty  man  replied; 

"  You  see,  good  Sir,  how  to  my  chair  I *m  tied;  — 

Ten  thousand  thanks !  —  how  very  few  get, 
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In  time  of  danger, 

Such  kind  attentions  firom  a  stzEDger ! 
Assuredly  that  footman's  throat  is 

Doomed  to  a  final  drop  at  Newgate ; 
And  he  well  knows  (the  heedless  elf!) 
That  there 's  no  soul  at  home,  except  mjself*' 

'*  Indeed ! "  replied  the  stranger,  loolung  graTS; 

"  Then  he 's  a  doable  knave : 
He  knows  that  rogues  and  thieves,  by  scores, 
Nightly  beset  unguarded  doors ; 
And  see,  how  easily  might  one 
Of  those  domestic  foes. 
Even  beneath  your  very  nose. 

Perform  his  knavish  tricks : 
Enter  your  room,  as  I  have  done ; 
Blow  out  your  candles,  —  thus,  and  thus,  — 

Pocket  your  cnlver  candlesticks. 
And  walk  off,  — thus!" 
So  said,  so  done ;  —  he  made  no  more  remark, 

Nor  waited  for  replies. 

But  marched  off  with  his  prise. 
Leaving  the  giuty  merchant  in  the  dark ! 


12.   THE  VICTIM  OF  BXTOBM. — Biackvfood'a  MagtxinM,    Jd^ML 

A  MONKET,  once,  whom  ikte  had  led  to  list 
To  all  tho  rancorous  spouting  and  contention 
Of  a  convention 
For  every  one's  emancipation 
From  every  thing  and  body  in  creation, 
Determined  in  the  good  work  to  assist. 
So,  with  some  curious  notions  in  his  noddle. 
And  conning  portions  of  the  precious  twaddle. 
Which,  in  the  form  of  resolutions, 
Had  struck  at  all  existing  institutions, 
He  strode  forth  with  a  step  that  seemed  dedgned 
To  represent  the  mighty  march  of  mind. 
Not  far  he  'd  wandered,  when  his  indignation 
Was  roused  to  see 
A  great  menagerie. 
Where  birds  and  beasts  of  every  race  and  station. 
All  free-born  animals,  were  kept  confined. 
Caged  and  locked  up  in  durance  vile ! 
It  was  a  sight  to  wsiken  all  his  bile. 

The  window  of  the  building  stood  ajar ; 
It  was  not  far. 

Nor,  like  Parnassus,  very  hard  to  climb  • 
The  hour  was  verging  on  the  supper  tima 
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And  many  a  growl  was  sent  through  many  a  bar. 

Meanwhile,  Pug  scrambled  upward,  like  a  tar. 

And  soon  crept  in, 

Unnoticed  in  the  hunger-telling  din. 

Full  of  his  new  emancipating  zeal, 

Zounds !  how  it  made  him  chafe,  — 
To  look  around  upon  this  brute  Bastille, 

And  see  the  King  of  creatures  in  —  a  sa6 ! 
The  desert's  denizen  in  one  small  den, 

Enduring  all  oppression's  bitterest  ills , 
A  bear  in  bars  unbearable ;  and  then. 

The  fretM  porcupine,  with  all  its  quills, 
Imprisoned  in  a  pen ! 
A  tiger  limited  to  four  feet  ten ; 
And,  still  worse  lot,  a  leopard  to  one  spot ! 

Pug  went  above,  a  solitary  mounter,  — 
Up  gloomy  stairs,  and  saw  a  pensive  group 

Of  hapless  fowls,  cranes,  vultures,  owk,  — 

In  fiwjt,  it  was  a  sort  of  poultry-counter, 

^Vhere  feathered  prisoners  were  doomed  to  droop  I 
Here  sat  an  eagle,  forced  to  make  a  stoop, 

Not  from  the  skies,  but  his  impending  roof; 

And  there,  aloof, 

A  pining  ostrich,  moping  in  a  coop ; 

With  other  samples  of  the  bird  creation 
All  caged  against  their  wills. 
And  cramped  in  such  a  space,  the  longest  Hlb 

Were  plainly  bills  of  least  accommodation ;  — 

In  truth,  it  was  a  scene  more  foul  than  &ir. 

His  temper  little  mended. 

Pug  from  his  bird-cage  walk  at  last  descended 

Unto  the  lion  and  the  elephant. 

His  bosom  in  a  pant 

To  see  all  Nature's  free  list  thus  suspended, 

And  beasts  deprived  of  what  she  had  intended. 

They  could  not  even  prey  in  their  own  way,  — 

A  hardship  always  reckoned  quite  prodi^^ous. 
Thus  he  revolved,  and  finally  resolved 

To  give  them  freedom,  civil  and  religious ; 
And  first,  with  stealthy  paw.  Pug  hastened  to  withdraw 
The  bolt  that  kept  the  King  of  brutes  within. 
"  Now,  Monarch  of  the  forest,  thou  shalt  win 
Pmcious  enfranchisement,  —  thy  bolts  are  undone 

Thou  art  no  longer  a  degraded  creature, 

But  loose  to  roam  with  liberty  and  nature ; 
Free  to  search  all  the  jan^es  about  London." 
P  85 
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AlaB  finr  Freedom,  and  for  Freedcmi'B  heano! 

Alas  for  liberty  of  lifo  and  limb ! 
For  Pug  had  only  half  mibdted  Nero* 

Whea  Neio  holUd  him! 


7^  TIB  NOT  IDH  nATHKBS  THAI  MAKB  100  BOOiL 
A  PxAOOCK  came,  mth  his  plumage  gajy\ 
StroUing  in  regal  pride,  ooe  day, 
Where  a  little  bird  hung  in  a  |^ded  OBge» 
Whose  song  might  a  seraph's  ear  engage. 
The  bird  sang  on,  while  the  peacock  stood. 
Vaunting  his  plumes  to  the  neighborhood ; 
And  the  radiant  son  seemed  not  more  fai^^ 
Than  the  bird  that  badosd  in  his  golden  h^; 
.    Bat  the  little  bird  sang,  in  his  own  sweefe  WQra& 
^vJJJTis  not  fine  feathers  that  make  fine  ttrds!*^ 

"^  The  peacock  strutted ;  —  a  Hrd  so  &ir  N. 
Never  before  had  ventured  there,  ^ 

While  the  small  Inrd  hunj^at  the  cottage  door,- 
And  what  could  a  peacock  wish  for  more  ? 
Alas !  the  bad  of  tiie  rainbow  wing, 
'^    He  was  n't  content^  —  h€  tried  to  tm^/ 
And  they  who  gazed  on  his  besutj  bri^t, 
Scared  by  his  screaming,  soon  took  to  m^t; 
^    While  the  little  bird  sang,  in  his  own  sweet  wor^ 
*'  *T  is  not  fine  feathers  that  make  fine  birdsJjV 

Then,  prithee,  take  wammg,  maidens  fiur. 
And  still  of  the  peacock's  hie  beware ; 
Beauty  and  wealth  won't  win  your  way,  y 
^"Nljough  they  're  attired  in  plumage  gay^"^ 
Something  to  charm  yon  all  must  know. 
Apart  from  fine  feathers  and  outward  show ;  — 
A  talent,  a  grace,  a  gifl  of  mind, 

^^-ML^Wppall  beauty  is  left  behind ! 

f  WlR  the  little  birds  sing,  in  their  own  true  worda.  \ 
\'T  is  not  fine  feathers  that  make  fine  birds !  *\, 


'A.  THE  CULPRIT  AND  THE  JTTDGB.  — JSTomM  Smith, 

A  Gascon,  who  had  long  pursiied 

The  trade  of  clipping 
And  filing  the  similitude 

Of  good  King  Pepin, 
Was  caught  by  the  police,  who  fotmd  Vim 

With  file  and  scissors  in  his  hand. 

And  ounces  of  Pactolian  saiid 
Lying  around  him. 
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The  case  admitting  no  denial, 
They  hurried  him  forthwith  to  trial ; 
When  the  Judge  made  a  long  oration 
About  the  crime  of  profenation, 
And  gave  no  respite  for  repentance, 
But  instantly  pronounced  his  sentence  — 

"Decapitation!"  — 
"  As  to  offending  powers  divine," 

The  culprit  cried,  "  be  nothing  said ; 
Yours  is  a  deeper  guilt  than  ndne. 

I  took  a  portion  from  the  head 
Of  the  King's  image  ;  you,  0  fearful  odds ! 
Strike  the  whole  h^  at  once  fh)m  God's !  " 


__)         15.  THE  JESTER  CONDEMNED  TO  DJUiTH.  —  Horace  Smith. 

j  One  of  the  Kings  of  Scanderoon,  a  royal  jester,  had  in  his  train  a 
l^gross  buffoon,  who  used  to  pester  the  court  with  tricks  inopportune, 
venting  on  the  highest  folks  his  scurvy  pleasantries  and  hoaxes.  It 
needs  some  sense  to  play  the  ^1 ;  which  wholesome  rule  occurred  not 
to  our  jackanapes,  who  consequently  found  his  freaks  lead  to  innumer- 
able scrapes,  and  quite  as  many  kicks  and  tweaks ;  which  only  made 
him  faster  try  the  patience  of  lus  master. 

Some  sin,  at  last,  beyond  all  measure,  incurred  the  desperate  dis- 
pleasuro  of  his  serene  and  raging  Highness.  Whether  the  wag  had 
twitched  his  beard,  which  he  was  bound  to  have  revered,  or  had 
intruded  on  the  shyness  of  the  seraglio,  or  let  fly  an  epigram  at 
royalty,  none  knows  —  his  sin  was  an  occult  one ;  but  records  tell  us 
that  the  Sultan,  meaning  to  terrify  the  knave,  exclaimed,  **T  is 
time  to  stop  that  breath !  Thy  doom  is  sealed,  presumptuous  slave ! 
Thou  stand'st  condemned  to  certain  death  !  Silence,  base  rebel !  no 
replying.  But  such  is  my  indulgence  still,  that,  of  my  own  free 
grace  and  will,  I  leave  to  thee  the  mode  of  dying."  "  Your  royal 
will  be  done ;  't  is  just,"  replied  the  wretch,  and  Jissed  the  dust ; 
"  since,  my  last  moments  to  assuage,  your  ma^t3l6Fhumane  dlwree 
has  deigned  to  leave  the  choice  to  me,  I  '11  die,  so  please  yoa.  of  old 
age!"  


16.  THE  POET  AND  THE  ALCHEMIST.  —  HorMe  fimiO. 

Before  this  present  golden  age  of  writers,  a  Grub-street  Garreteer 
existed,  one  of  the  regular  inditers  of  odes  and  poems  to  be  twisted 
into  encomiastic  verses,  for  patrons  who  have  heavy  purses.  Besides 
the  bellman's  rhymes,  he  had  others  to  let,  both  gay  and  sad,  all  tick- 
eted from  A  to  Izzard ;  and,  living  by  his  wits,  I  need  not  add,  the 
rogue  was  lean  as  any  lizard.  Like  a  rope-maker's  were  his  ways ; 
for  still  one  line  upon  another  he  spun,  and,  like  his  hempen  brother, 
kept  going  backwards  all  his  days.  £^rd  by  his  attic  lived  a  chemist, 
or  alchemist,  who  had  a  mighty  faith  in  the  Elixir  Vites ;  and,  tiioa^ 
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'inflattcred  by  ^he  dimmest  glimpses  of  saooess,  k^t  gropLig  an^ 
grubbing  in  his  dark  vocation ;  stupidly  hoping  to  find  the  art  of 
changing  metals,  and  guineas  coin  from  pots  and  kettles,  by  mystezy 
of  transmutation. 

Our  starving  poet  took  occasioa  to  seek  this  oonjaror's  abode ;  not 
with  encomiastic  ode,  or  laudatory  dedication,  bat  with  an  o£fer  to 
impart,  for  twenty  pounds,  the  secret  art,  which  should  procure,  with- 
out the  pain  of  metals,  chemistry  and  fire,  what  he  so  long  had  sou^ 
in  vain,  and  gratify  his  heart's  desire.  The  money  paid,  oar  )ard 
was  hurried  to  the  philosopher's  sanctorum :  who,  somewhat  sablimiied, 
and  flurried  out  of  his  chemical  decorum,  Crowed,  capered,  giggled, 
seemed  to  spurn  his  crucibles,  retort  and  ftunace,  and  cried,  as  be 
secured  the  door,  and  carefully  put  to  the  shutter :  *'  Now,  now,  the 
secret,  I  implore !  For  Heaven's  sake,  speak,  discover,  utter !  "  With 
grave  and  solemn  air,  the  Poet  cried :  **  List !  O,  list !  for  thus  I 
show  it :  —  Let  this  plain  truth  those  ingrates  strike,  who  still,  thciigli 
blessed,  new  blessings  crave :  that  we  may  all  ?iave  what  we  like^  s» 
ply  by  liking  what  toe  have ! " 


11.  BUSDVLAirS  BTJrV.—HoroetSmiik. 

Threb  wags  (whom  some  fastidious  carpers  mi^t  rather  desigittte 
three  sharpers)  entered,  at  York,  the  Cat  and  Fiddle ;  and,  findii^ 
that  the.  host  was  out  on  business  for  two  hours  or  more,  while  Sim, 
the  rustic  waiter,  wore  the  visage  of  a  simple  lout,  whom  they  might 
safely  try  to  diddle,  —  they  ordered  dinner  in  a  canter,  —  cold  or  k>t, 
it  mattered  not,  provided  it  was  served  instanter  ;  and,  as  the  heat 
had  made  them  very  dry  and  dusty  in  their  throttles,  they  bade  the 
waiter  bring  throe  bottles  of  prime  old  Port,  and  one  of  Sherry. 
Sam  ran  with  ardor  to  the  larder,  then  to  the  kitchen ;  and,  as  he 
briskly  went  to  work,  he  drew  from  the  spit  a  roasted  turkey,  with 
sausages  embellished,  which  in  a  trice  upon  the  board  was  spread, 
together  with  a  nice,  cold  brisket ;  nor  did  he  even  obliviscate  half  a 
pig's  head.  To  those  succeeded  puddings,  pies,  custards  and  jellies, 
all  doomed  to  fiill  a  sacrifice  to  their  insatiable  bellies  ;  as  if,  like  cam- 
els, they  intended  to  stuff  into  their  monstrous  craws  enough  to  satisfy 
their  maws,  until  their  pilgrimage  was  ended.  Talking,  laughing, 
eating  and  quaffing,  the  bottles  stood  no  moment  still.  They  rallitxl 
Sam  with  joke  and  banter,  and,  as  they  dndned  the  last  decanter, 
called  for  the  bill- 

'T  was  brpught,  —  when  one  of  them,  who  eyed  and  added  up  the 
items;  bried.,j —  **  Extremely  moderate,  indeed !  I  '11  make  a  p(»nt  to 
recommcncP  this  inn  to  every  travelling  friend ;  and  you,  Sam,  shall 
be  doubly  fi^'d."  This  said,  a  weighty  purse  he  drew,  when  his  com- 
panion intdi*i)06ed  :  —  "  Nay,  Harry,  'that  will  never  do ;  pray  le* 
your  purse;  .again  be  closed ;  you  paicl  all  charges  yesterday ;  't  ii 
clearly  now  my  turn  to  pay."  Harry,  however,  would  n't  listen  to 
any  such  iiisultmg  offer ;  his  generous  eyes .  appeared  to  glisten,  indig 
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nant  at  the  rery  proffer;  and,  though  his  friend  talked  loud,  his 
clangor  served  but  to  aggravate  Hal*s  anger.  "  My  worthy  fellow," 
cried  the  third,  "  now,  really,  this  is  too  absurd.  What !  do  both  of 
you  forget,  I  have  n't  paid  a  farthing,  yet  ?  Am  I  eternally  to  cram, 
at  your  expense  ?  'T  is  childish,  quite.  I  claim  this  payment  as  my 
right.     Here,  how  much  is  the  money,  Sam  ?  " 

To  this  most  rational  proposal,  the  others  gave  such  fierce  negation, 
one  might  have  fancied  they  were  foes,  all ;  so  hot  became  the  alterca- 
tion, each  in  his  purse  his  money  rattling,  insisting,  arguing  and  bat- 
tling. One  of  them  cried,  at  last :  —  "A  truce  !  This  point  we 
will  no  longer  moot.  Wrangling  for  trifles  is  no  use  ;  and,  thus  we  *11 
finish  the  dispute :  —  That  we  may  settle  what  we  three  owe,  we  '11 
blindfold  Sam,  and  whichsoe'er  he  catehes  of  us  first  shall  bear  all  the 
expenses  of  the  trio,  with  half  a  crown  (if  that 's  enough)  to  Sam, 
for  pla3ring  blindman's  bufif."  Sam  liked  it  hugely,  —  thought  the 
ransom  for  a  good  game  of  fun  was  handsome ;  cave  his  own  handker- 
chief beside,  to  have  his  eyes  securely  tied,  and  soon  began  to  grope 
and  search  ;  when  the  three  knaves,  I  need  n't  say,  adroitly  left  him 
in  the  lurch,  slipped  down  the  stairs  and  stole  away.  Poor  Sam  con- 
tinued hard  at  work.  Now  o'er  a  chair  he  gets  a  fall ;  now  floimder- 
ing  forwards  with  a  jerk,  he  bobs  his  nose  against  the  wall ;  and  now 
encouraged  by  a  subtle  fancy  that  they  're  near  the  door,  he  jumps 
behind  it  to  explore,  and  breaks  his  shins  against  the  scuttle ;  crying, 
at  each  disaster— "  Drat  it!  Hang  it !  'od  rabbit  it !  "  and  "  Bat  it !  " 
Just  in  the  crisis  of  his  doom,  the  host,  returning,  sought  the  room ; 
and  Sara  no  sooner  heard  his  tread,  than,  pouncing  on  him  like  a 
bruin,  he  almost  shook  him  into  ruin,  and,  with  a  shout  of  laughter, 
said :  —  "  Huzza !  I  've  caught  you  now ;  so  down  with  cash  for  all, 
and  my  half  crown  !  "  Off  went  the  bandage,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
to  be  goggling  o'er  his  forehead,  while  his  mouth  widened  with  a  horrid 
look  of  agonized  surprise.  "  Gull !  "  roared  his  master ;  "  Gudgeon  ! 
dunce  !  fool,  as  you  are,  you  're  right  for  once  ;  't  is  clear  that  I  must 
pay  the  sum ;  but  this  one  thought  my  wrath  assuages  —  that  every 
half-penny  shall  come  out  of  your  wages !  " 


18.  THE  VA&MER  AND  THIS  COV JUSEUJOK.  —  Horace  Smith, 

A  COUNSEL  in  the  Common  Pleas,  who  was  esteemed  a  mighty  wit, 
upon  the  strength  of  a  chance  hit,  amid  a  thousand  flippancies,  and  his 
occasional  bad  jokes,  in  bullying,  bantering,  browbeating,  ridiculing 
and  maltreating  women,  or  other  timid  folks,  —  in  a  late  cause, 
resolved  to  hoax  a  clownish  Yorkshire  farmer, — one,  who,  by  his 
uncouth  look  and  gait,  appeared  expressly  meant  by  Fate  for  being 
quizzed  and  played  upon.  So,  having  tipped  the  wink  to  those  in  the 
back  rows,  who  kept  their  laughter  bottled  down  until  our  wag  should 
draw  the  cork,  he  smiled  jocosely  on  the  clown,  and  went  to  work. 
"  Well,  Fanner  Numscull,  how  go  calves  at  York  ?  "  "  Why  —  not, 
?ir,  as  they  do  wi'  you ;  but  on  four  legs,  instead  of  two."    "  OflSoer ' " 
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orled  the  l^al  elf,  piqued  at  the  laugh  against  himself,  "  do  pray  keep 
nlenoe  down  Delow,  there.  Now,  look  at  me,  clown,  and  attend ;  hate 
I  not  seen  you  somewhere,  &iend  ? "  "  Yes,  very  like ;  I  often  go 
there."  "  Our  rustic  's  waggish  —  quite  laconic  I  "  the  coonsd 
cried,  with  grin  sardonic ;   "  I  wish  I  *d  known   this  prodigy,  this 

fmius  of  the  dods,  when  I  on  circuit  was  at  York  residing.  Now, 
armer,  do  for  once  speak  true ;  mind,  you  're  on  oath,  so  tell  me, 
you  who  doubtless  think  yourself  so  clever,  are  there  as  many  fi»k  as 
ever  in  the  West  Riding  ? "  "  Why,  no  Sir,  no  ;  we  've  got  oar 
share,  —  but  not  so  many  as  when  yoti  were  there." 


10.   MR.  PUTTS  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF.— ^erulm. 

Sir,  I  make  no  secret  of  the  trade  I  foUow.  Among  fnends  and 
brother  authors,  I  love  to  be  frank  on  the  subject,  and  to  adTertise 
myself  viva  voc^.  I  am.  Sir,  a  practitioner  in  panegyric ;  or,  to  epak 
more  plainly,  a  professor  of  the  art  of  puffing,  at  your  senioe — or 
anybody  else's.  I  dare  say,  now,  you  conceive  half  the  very  cirQ 
paragraphs  and  advertisements  you  see  to  be  written  by  tlie  parties 
ooncemed,  or  their  friends.  No  such  thing ;  nine  out  of  ten  mazni- 
factured  by  me,  in  the  way  of  business.  You  must  know,  Sir,  that, 
from  the  first  time  I  tried  my  hand  at  an  advertisement,  my  sooeesg 
was  such,  that  for  some  time  afler  I  led  a  most  extraordinaiy  life, 
indeed.  Sir,  I  supported  myself  two  years  entirely  by  my  misfiR'' 
tunes ;  by  advertisements  To  the  charitable  and  humane  !  and,  To 
those  whom  Providence  has  blessed  tcith  affluence  I  And,  in  tmtli, 
I  deserved  what  I  got ;  for  I  suppose  never  man  went  through  such  a 
series  of  calamities  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Sir,  I  was  five  times 
'  made  a  bankrupt,  and  reduced  from  a  state  of  affluence,  by  a  train  of 

"tma voidable  misfortunes ;  then,  Sir,  though  a  very  industrious  trades- 
man, I  was  twice  burned  out,  and  lost  my  little  all  both  times.  I 
lived  upon  those  fires  a  month.  I  soon  after  was  confined  by  a  most 
excruciating  disorder,  and  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs.     That  told  very 

^        well ;  for  I  had  the  case  strongly  attested,  and  went  about  to  collect 

/  the  subscriptions  myself.    I  was  afterwards  twice  tapped  for  a  dropsy, 

f  '-which   declined   into   a   very  profitable   consumption.       I  was  then 

'!y      reduced  to  —  O,  no  !  —  then  I  became  a  widow,  with  six  helpless  chil- 

^  dren.  All  this  I  bore  with  patience,  though  I  made  some  occasioiial 
attempts  Sitfelo  de  se  ;  but,  as  I  did  not  find  those  rash  actions  answer, 

%  I  lefl  off  killing  myself  very  soon.  Well,  Sir,  at  last,  what  with 
bankruptcies,  fires,  gouts,  dropsies,  imprisonments,  and  other  valuable 
calamities,  having  got  together  a  pretty  handsome  sum,  I  determined 
to  quit  a  business  which  had  always  gone  rather  against  my  oonscience, 
and  in  a  more  liberal  way  still  to  indulge  my  talents  for  fiction  and 
embellishments,  through  my  favorite  channel  of  diurnal  communica* 
tion ;  —  and  so.  Sir,  you  have  my  history. 


PART      TENTH, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1  ADDRESS  OF  BLACK  BAWK  TO  GENERAL 

You  have  taken  me  prisoner,  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  much 
grieved ;  for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  jou,  to  hold  oat  much 
E)nger,  and  give  you  more  trouble,  before  I  surrendered.  I  tried 
hard  to  bring  you  into  ambush,  but  your  last  General  understood 
In^Uan  fighting.  I  determined  to  rush  on  you,  and  fi^ht  you  fiuse  to 
&ce.  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  were  well  aimed.  The  bdlets 
flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears  like  the  wind 
through  the  trees  in  winter.  My  warriors  fell  'around  me ;  it  began 
to  look  dismal.  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sim  rose  dim  on  us 
in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sank  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like 
a  ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black  Hawk. 
His  heart  is  dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his  bosom.  He  is  now 
a  prisoner  to  the  white  men;  they  will  do  with  him  as  they  wish. 
But  he  can  stand  torture,  and  is  not  afraid  of  deatL  He  is  no  tow- 
ard.    Black  Hawk  is  an  Indian. 

He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed. 'He 
has  fought  for  his  countrymen,  against  white  men,  who  came,  year 
afler  year,  to  cheat  them,  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know  the 
cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and 
drive  them  from  their  homes.  They  smile  in  the  fiioe  of  the  poor  . 
Indian,  to  cheat  him ;  they  shake  him  by  the  hand,  to  gain  his  confi- 
dence, to  make  him  drunk,  and  to  deceive  him.  We  told  them  to  let 
us  alone,  and  keep  away  from  us ;  but  they  followed  on  and  beset  our 
paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us  like  the  snake.  They 
poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  in  dang^. 
We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit.  We  went  to  our  &ther.  We 
wenj  encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  fair  words  and  big  prom- 
ises ;  but  we  got  no  satisfaction :  things  were  growing  worse.  There 
were  no  deer  in  the  forest  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fled.  The 
springs  were  drying  up,  and  our  squaws  and  pappooees  without 
victuaJs  to  keep  them  from  starving. 

We  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  our 
flithers  arose,  and  spoke  to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongj  or  die.     We  set 
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Up  tae  war-whoop,  and  dog  up  the  tomahawk ;  our  kniyes  wexe  raidy, 
and  the  heart  of  Black  Hawk  swelled  hi^  in  his  boeom,  when  he  led 
his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He  will  go  to  the  worid  of 
spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  £ither  will  meet  lum 
there,  and  commend  him.  Black  Hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  diBduv 
to  cry  like  a  woman.  He  feels  for  his  wife,  his  children,  and  kii 
Mends.  But  he  does  not  care  for  himself.  He  oares  for  the  Natkn 
and  the  Indians.  They  will  sufier.  He  laments  their  fiUe.  Fai^ 
well,  my  Nation  !  Black  Hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avenge  your 
wrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  has  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  his  plans  are  crushed.  He  can  do  no  more.  He 
is  near  his  end.  His  sun  is  setting,  and  he  wiU  rise  no  more.  Fai^ 
well  to  Black  Hawk ! 

8.  TO  THE  BECBETART  OF  WAJL^IBUL  —  Puakmataka,    Bom,  ITM;  tfatf,  VOL 

Father  —  I  have  been  here  at  the  council-house  some  time ;  baft  1 
have  not  talked.  I  have  not  been  strong '  enough  to  talk.  You  sfasll 
hear  me  talk  to-day.  I  belong  to  another  dlistrict.  Yon  have,  no 
doubt,  heard  of  me.     I  am  Pud^mataha. 

Father  —  When  in  my  own  country,  I  oilen  looked  towards  tius 
council-house,  and  wanted  to  come  here.  I  am  in  trouble.  I  will 
tell  my  distresses.  I  feel  like  a  small  child,  not  half  as  high  as  its 
father,  who  comes  up  to  look  in  his  Other's  fkce,  hanging  in  the  bend 
of  his  arm,  to  tell  him  his  troubles.  So,  father,  I  hMig  in  the  bend 
of  your  arm,  and  look  in  your  face  ;   and  now  hear  me  speak. 

Father  —  When  I  was  in  my  own  country,  I  heard  there  were  mm 
appointed  to  talk  to  us.  I  would  not  speak  there ;  I  choee  to  come 
here,  and  speak  in  this  beloved  house ;  for  Pushmataha  can  boast,  and 
say,  and  tell  the  truth,  that  none  of  his  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  or 
any  Choctaw,  ever  drew  bow  against  the  United  States.  They  haTC 
always  been  friendly.  We  have  held  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
so  long,  that  our  nails  are  long  like  birds'  claws ;  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  slipping  out. 

Father  —  I  have  come  to  speak.  My  nation  has  always  listened  to 
the  applications  of  the  white  people.  They  have  given  of  thdr 
country  till  it  is  very  small.  I  came  here,  when  a  young  man,  to  sec 
ray  Father  Jefferson.  He  told  me,  if  ever  we  got  in  trouble,  we  must 
run  and  tell  him.  I  am  come.  This  is  a  friendly  talk ;  it  is  like 
that  of  a  man  who  meets  another,  and  says,  How  do  you  do  ?  An- 
other of  my  tribe  shall  talk  further.  He  shall  say  what  Pushmatahs 
would  say,  were  he  stronger. 


3.  SUPPOSEI)  SPEECH  OP  A  CHIEF  OF  THE  POCOMTUC  ISDIAisS.  —  Edvxird Everett. 

White  man,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee !  I  quit  net 
the  land  of  my  fathers  but  with  my  life.  In  those  woodo  where  I 
bent  my  youthful  bow,  I  will  still  hunt  the  deer.      Over  yonder 
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waters  I  will  Atill  glide  unrestrained  in  my  bark  canoe.  By  those  dash- 
ing waterfalls  I  will  still  lay  up  my  winter's  store  of  food.  On  these 
fertile  meadows  I  will  still  plant  my  corn.  Stranger,  the  lahd  is 
mine !  I  understand  not  these  paper  rights.  I  gave  not  my  consent 
when,  as  thou  sayest,  these  broad  regions  were  purchased,  for  a  few 
Ijaubles,  of  my  fathers.  They  could  sell  what  was  theirs ;  they  could 
sell  no  more.  How  could  my  fathers  sell  that  which  the  Great  Spirit 
sent  me  into  the  world  to  live  upon  ?  They  knew  not  what  they  did. 
The  stranger  came,  a  timid  suppliant,  few  and  feeble,  and  asked  to  lie 
down  on  the  red  man's  bear-skin,  and  warm  himself  at  the  red  man's 
fire,  and  have  a  little  piece  of  land  to  raise  corn  for  his  women  and 
children ;  and  now  he  is  become  strong,  and  mighty,  and  bold,  and 
spreads  out  his  parchment  over  the  whole,  and  says.  It  is  mine. 
Stranger,  there  is  not  room  for  us  both.  The  Great  Spirit  has  not 
made  us  to  live  together.  There  is  poison  in  the  white  man's  cup ;  the 
white  man's  dog  barks  at  the  red  man's  heels. 

K I  should  leave  the  land  of  my  fathers,  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  Shall 
I  go  to  the  South,  and  dwell  among  the  graves  of  the  Pequots  ?  Shall  I 
\7ander  to  the  West  ?  —  the  fierce  Mohawk,  the  man-eater,  is  my  foe. 
Shall  I  fly  to  the  East  ?  —  the  great  water  is  before  me.  No,  stranger ; 
here  I  have  lived,  and  here  I  wlU  die !  and  if  here  thou  abidest,  there  is 
eternal  war  between  me  and  thee.  Thou  hast  taught  me  thy  arts  of 
destruction.  For  that  alone  I  thank  thee;  and  now  take  heed  to  thy 
steps ;  —  the  red  man  is  thy  foe.  When  tiiou  goest  forth  by  day,  my 
bullet  shall  whistle  by  thee ;  when  thou  liest  down  at  night,  my  knite 
is)  at  thy  throat.  The  noonday  sun  shall  not  discover  thy  enemy,  and 
the  darkness  of  midnight  shall  not  protect  thy  rest.  Thou  shalt  plant 
in  terror,  and  I  will  reap  in  blood ;  thou  shalt  sow  the  earth  with  corn, 
and  I  will  strew  it  with  ashes ;  thou  shalt  go  forth  with  the  sickle,  and 
I  will  follow  after  with  the  scalping-knife ;  thou  shalt  build,  and  I  will 
born,  till  the  white  man  or  the  Indian  shall  cease  from  the  land.  Go 
thy  way,  for  this  time,  in  safety ;  but  remember,  stranger,  there  is 
eternal  war  between  me  and  thee ! 


4.  ZOGAN,  A  KUNOO  OHIEP,  TO  LORD  DUNMORB. 

The  charge  a«aliitt  Colonel  Cresap,  In  the  gabJoiDed  speech,  —  or,  rather,  menage,—  tent  to 
L)rd  Dunmore,  Ooremor  of  Virginia,  in  17T4,  throogh  John  QibAon,  an  Indian  trader,  has  been 
proved  to  be  untme.  Gibson  corrected  Logan  on  the  spot,  but  probably  felt  bound  to  deUrer 
the  speech  as  it  was  delivered  to  him. 

I  APPEAL  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked, 
and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace. 
Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  at  me 
as  they  passed,  ani  said,  "  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men."  I  had 
even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man. 
Colonel  Cresap,  tho  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  mur- 
dered all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing  oven  my  women  and  chil- 
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dren.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  uxj  livii^ 
creature.  This  called  on  me  fiv  revenge.  I  have  80ug|it  it.  I  have 
jJlled  many.  I  have  glutted  mj  vengeance.  For  mj  ooontry,  I 
rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  think  that  mine  is  the  joj 
of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  Logan  wOl  not  turn  on  his  heel  to 
save  bis  life.    Who  is  there  to  mourn  to  Logan  ?    Not  one ! 


I 


«.    MOB  iL  COSHETICS.  —  Horace  Smith.    Bom^  1779 ;  died,  1U9. 

Ye  who  would  save  your  features  florid. 
Lithe  limbs,  bright  eyes,  unwrinkled  forehead. 
From  Age's  devastation  horrid. 

Adopt  this  plan,  — 
"T  will  make,  in  dimate  cold  or  torrid, 

A  hale  old  man : 

Avoid,  in  youth,  luxurious  diet ; 
Restrain  the  passions'  lawless  riot ; 
Devoted  to  domestic  quiet. 

Be  wisely  gay ; 
So  shall  ye,  spite  of  Age*s  fiat. 

Beast  decay. 

Seek  not,  in  Mammon's  worship,  pleasure ; 
But  find  your  richest,  dearest  treasure. 
Id  books,  friends,  music,  polished  leisure : 

The  miud,  not  soDse, 
Made  the  sole  scale  by  which  to  measure 

Your  opulence. 

This  is  the  solace,  this  the  science, 
Life's  purest,  sweetest,  best  appliance. 
That  disappoints  not  man's  reliance, 

Whate'er  his  state ; 
But  challenges,  with  calm  defiance. 

Tune,  fortune,  fate. 


a    THE  PAUPER'S  DEATH-BED.  —  Caroline  Bowiee  S(nake9 

Tread  softly,  —  bow  the  head,  — 

In  reverent  silence  bow ; 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll,  — 
Yet  an  inmiortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

Stranger,  however  great. 

With  holy  reverence  bow ;  — 

There 's  one  in  that  poor  shed,  — 

One  by  that  paltry  bed,  — 
Greater  than  thou. 
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Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 

Lo !  death  doth  keep  his  state ; 
Enter,  —  no  crowds  attend ; 
Enter,  —  no  goards  defend 

This  palace  gate.  ^ 

That  pavement,  damp  and  cold, 

No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 
One  silent  woman  stands. 
Lifting,  with  meagre  hands, 

A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  voices  sound,  — 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 
A  sob  suppressed,  —  again 
That  short,  deep  gasp,  and  then 

The  parting  groan. 

O,  change !  —  0,  wondrous  change !  — 

Burst  are  the  prison  bars,  — 
This  moment,  there,  so  low. 
So  agonized,  and  now 

Beyond  die  stars ! 

0,  change !  —  stupendous  change ! 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod ; 
The  Sun  eternal  breaks,  — 
The  new  immortal  wakes,  — 

Wakes  with  his  God ! 


T.  HOPE.  -  Sarah  F,  Adama. 

Hops  leads  the  child  to  plant  the  flower,  the  man  to  sow  the  seed ; 

Nor  leaves  fulfilment  to  her  hour,  but  prompts  again  to  deed. 

And  ere  upon  the  old  man's  dust  the  grass  is  seen  to  wave. 

We  look  through  falling  tears  to  trust  Hope's  sunshine  on  tiie  grave. 

0  no !  it  is  no  flattering  lure,  —  no  fancy  weak  or  fond,  — 

When  hope  would  bid  us  rest  secure  in  better  life  beyond. 

Nor  loss,  nor  shame,  nor  grief,  nor  sin,  her  promise  may  gainsay; 

The  voice  divine  hath  spoke  within,  and  God  did  ne'er  betray. 


8.  D£ATH.  —  Horace  Smith, 

Fate!   Fortune !   Chance!   whose  blindness,  hostility  or  kindness, 
Play  such  strange  freaks  with  human  destinies,  — 

Contrasting  poor  and  wealthy,  the  life-diseased  and  healthy, 
The  blessed,  the  cursed,  the  witless  and  the  wise,  — 

Ye  have  a  master ;  one,  who  mars  what  ye  have  done ; 

Levelling  all  that  move  beneath  the  son,  — 
jOeath! 
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Take  oonrage,  ye  that  langcdsh  beneatli  the  witliering  anguish 

Of  open  wrong,  or  tyrannous  deceit ; 
There  comes  a  swift  redresser  to  punish  your  opprefisor, 

And  lay  him  prostrate,  helpless,  at  your- feet! 
O,  Champion  strong  1   Bighter  of  wrong! 
Justice,  equality,  to  thee  belong,  — 
Death ! 

Where  Conquest  crowns  his  quarre.,  and  the  victor,  wreathed  will 
laurel, 
While  trembling  Nations  bow  beneath  his  rod, 
On  his  guarded  throne  reposes,  in  liyinp  apotheosis, 

The  Lord's  anointed  and  earth's  demigod,  — 
What  form  of  fear  croaks  in  his  ear 
"  The  victor's  car  is  but  a  funeral  bier  "  ? 
Death! 

Who,  spite  of  guards  and  yeomen,  steel  phalanx  and  cross-bowmen, 

Lcaips,  at  a  bound,  the  shuddering  castle's  moat. 
The  tyrant's  crown  down  dashes,  his  sceptre  treads  to  ashes. 

With  rattling  finger  grasps  him  by  the  throat,- 
I£s  breath  out-wrings,  and  his  corse  down  flings 
To  the  dark  pit  where  grave-worms  feed  on  kmgs  ?  — 
Death! 

When  the  murderer  's  undetected,  when  the  robber  's  unsuspected, 
And  night  has  veiled  his  crime  from  every  eye,  — 

"When  nothing  living  daunts  him,  and  no  fear  of  justice  haunts  him, 
Who  wakes  his  conscience-stricken  agony  ? 

Who  makes  him  start,  with  his  withering  dart. 

And  wrings  the  secret  from  his  bursting  heart  ? — 
Death! 

To  those  who  pine  in  sorrow,  whose  wretchedness  can  borrow 

No  moment's  ease  from  any  human  act,  — 
To  the  widow  comfort-spurning,  to  the  slave  for  freedom  yearning, 

To  the  diseased,  with  cureless  anguish  racked, — 
Who  brings  release,  and  whispers  peace. 
And  points  to  realms  where  pain  and  sorrow  cease  ? — 
Death! 


0.  LACHRYMOSE  Y^TIERS.— Horace  Smith, 

Ye  human  screech-owls,  who  delight 

To  herald  woe,  —  whose  day  is  night. 
Whose  mental  food  is  misery  and  moons,  — 

If  ye  must  needs  uphold  the  pall. 

And  walk  at  Pleasure's  funeral, 
Be  Mutes  —  and  publish  not  your  cries  and  groans. 
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Ye  saj  that  Earth  'g  a  chamel ;  Life, 

Incessant  wretchedness  and  strife ; 
That  all  is  doom  below  and  wrath  above ; 

The  sun  and  nioon,  sepulchral  lamps ; 

The  skj,  a  vault  whose  baleful  damps  « 

Soon  blight  and  moulder  all  that  live  and  love. 

UngrateM  and  calumnious  crew, 

Whose  plaints,  as  impious  as  untrue, 
From  morbid  intellects  derive  their  birth,  — 

Away !  begone,  to  mope  and  moan, 

And  Tpeep  in  some  asylum  lone. 
Where  ye  may  rail  unheard  at  Heaven  and  Earth ! 

Earth  I  on  whose  stage,  in  pomp  arrayed, 

Life's  joyous  interlude  is  played,  — 
Earth  !  with  thy  pageants  ever  new  and  bright, 

Thy  woods  and  waters,  hills  and  dales, 

How  dead  must  be  the  soul  that  fails  m 

To  see  and  bless  thy  beauties  infinite !  ^ 

Man !  whose  high  intellect  supplies  •  ^ 

A  never  failing  Paradise  ♦ 

Of  holy  and  enrapturing  pursuits ;  ^ 

Whose  heart 's  a  fount  of  fresh  delight,  — 

Pity  the  Cynics,  who  would  blight 
Thy  godlike  gifls,  and  rank  thee  with  the  brutes ! 

0,  Woman !  who  from  realms  above 

Hast  brought  to  Earth  a  Heaven  of  love. 
Terrestrial  angel,  beautiftd  as  pure ! 

No  pains,  no  penalties,  dispense 

On  thy  traducers,  —  their  offence 
Is  its  own  punishment,  most  sharp  and  sure. 

Father  and  Gkxl !  whose  love  and  might 

To  every  sense  are  blazoned  bright 
On  the  vast  three-leaved  Bible,  —  Earth,  Sea,  Sky     • 

Pardon  the  impugners  of  Thy  laws. 

Expand  their  hearts,  and  give  them  cause 
To  bless  the  exhaustless  grace  they  now  deny ! 


10.  THE  SANCTUA&T.  — JSToraceSintVA.    Adapitd, 

For  man  there  still  is  left  one  sacred  charter ; 

One  refuge  still  remains  for  human  woes. 
Victim  of  care !  or  persecution's  martyr ! 

Who  seek'st  a  sure  asylum  from  thy  foes. 
Learn  that  the  holiest,  safest,  purest,  beet, 
Is  man's  own  breast ! 


^ 
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There  is  a  solemn  sanctoary,  fimnded 
l^>         By  God  himself;  not  for  transgressors  meant ; 
V.  ^       But  that  the  man  oppressed,  the  spirit-wounded, 
^\        And  all  beneath  the  world's  injustice  bent, 
^•#fl  Might  tarn  from  oatward  wrong,  turmoil  and  din, 
t<!'^j^    ^  To  peace  within. 


X 


/:y  •  Each  bosom  is  a  temple,  —  when  its  altar, 
'^        The  living  heart,  is  unpro&ned  and  pure, 
j^  Jl    Its  verge  is  hallowed ;  none  need  fear  or  fidtt 
^  Sw      .  Who  thither  fly ;  it  is  an  ark  secure^ 
'iA^    WinniniE.  above  a  world  o'erwhebned  wit 


*"-..«^ 


^     "l^      '^  "    WimmuN  above  a  world  o'erwhebned  witE  wxith, 
«Wfe         -^^  Its  peaceftd  patL 

'"*^'  O,  Bower  of  Bliss!     0,  sanotoaiy  holy ! 

Terrestrial  aatepaii  of  heavenly  joy» 
Never,  0,  never  may  mudeed  or  My 
My  ckdm  to  thy  beatitudes  destroy  *. 
Still  may  I  keep^  this  Paradise  unlost, 
\  V         Where'er  I'm  tost! 

\\ 

ITen  in  the  flefc^J^e  spirit  ^sembodied, 

_       ^     Unchecked' l^^SlA  and  space,  may  soar  elate, 
\*yA^^^^  J^  silent  awe  to  oommhne  with  the  Godhead,  — 
'   ^> .  *^\  Ojt  the  nuUennium  reign  anticipate, 
J^^'iff  'Wlfff  Earth-shall  be  all  sanctity  and  love, 
rC^V  "  Like  Ehaven  above. 

.j%  ^      C    How  sweet  to  turn  from  anguish,  guilt  and  madness, 
'  «te-^S^  From  scenes  where  strife  and  tumult  never  ccas^ 

To  that  Elysian  world  of  bosomed  gladness, 
Where  all^s'concord,  charity  and  peace ; 
And,  shcIteredUrom  thci  storm,  the  sold  miay  rest 
On  its^wn  nest .!  '    ^^^■ 

^  Wlien,  spleen^  as  the  sensitive"  Miraosa,  * 

*^      **  -.  We  shrink  ^m  Winter's  touch  apd  Nature'8#glqpii, 

■\  There  Inky  w^fconjure  ujp  %  Valloiribrosa, 

.  f^  Wliere  grofes  and^P^^nin  Simmier  beauty 'blooij. 

And  the  he^  danl&  in  the  sunny  glmle 
Fanc^  has. made,  ' 


> 


•I 


But,  would  we  drfijjate  to  noblet  u^cs    ^^  ^ 
This  bo6D0  sanctuary,  let  us  ihere  ^ 
.  ^    Hallow  our  hearts  from  alLtKe  woiWs  abusps ; 
\  '       While  hijrti-and  c^aritabl^'thoujjits,  anopnyer, 
i        May  tcaclrlS  gratitude  to  God,  cojnbinech 
..V  With  love  of  kind. .  ^^    — 


This  book   should   be   retmfDeci   to^ 
til©  Iiibrary  on  or  before  tlie  iMMt  diitii 
stampod  below. 

A  fine  of  flva  oeats  a  day  ia  iDcurred 
by  retaming  it  beyond  the  speoifled 
time. 

Fleafie  return  promptly. 
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